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PREPACK 


THIS  work  first  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Philological  Society  for  1873-4.  Additional  copies  were 
struck  off  for  the  members  of  the  Dialect  Society.  I  also 
put  a  few  hundred  copies  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Triibner,  so 
as  to  make  the  work  accessible  to  the  general  public ;  these 
have  long  since  been  sold  out. 

My  investigations  were  due  to  the  combined  influence  of 
Bell's  Visible  Speech,  Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation, 
and  the  German  school  of  comparative  and  historical  philo- 
logy, of  which  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatlk  was  to  me  still 
the  chief  exponent.  In  attempting  to  trace  the  connection 
between  the  Old  English  vowel-system  as  revealed  by  its 
comparison  with  the  cognate  languages,  with  the  early 
Modern  one  deduced  by  Mr.  Ellis  from  his  contemporary 
phonetic  authorities,  certain  difficulties  became  manifest. 
It  was  evident  that  if  the  present  distinction  between  oo 
and  o,  as  in  moon,  stone,  already  existed  in  the  Old  English 
uwun,  xtan,  it  must  also  have  existed  in  the  intermediate 
Chaucer  period,  so  that  Chaucer's  o  in  mone,  ston  could  not 
possibly  have  stood  for  one  and  the  same  sound,  as  Mr.  Ellis 
assumed.  This  self-evident  objection  to  Mr.  Ellis's  view  had 
also  been  made  by  Dr.  Weymouth,  and  had  been,  indeed, 
Inn -shadowed  by  Rapp  (see  Ellis  EEP  II,  675).  But  with 
the  es  the  parallelism  did  not  seem  to  hold  good.  The  cor- 
respondence was  clear  enough  in  the  case  of  Old  English 
but  Old  English  <e  seemed  to  be  represented  by  ee 
and  c,  ca  at  random,  so  as  partly  to  justify  Rapp's  and  Ellis's 
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1. -\.-lling  of  Chaucer's  long  es  under  one  sound.  On 
further  examination  it  turned  out,  however,  that  Old  English 
a  became  Modern  English  ee  only  in  those  words  in  which  it 
corresponded  to  Gothic  <?,  as  in  deed.  The  inference  was 
clear,  viz.  that  in  the  dialect  which  gave  rise  to  Standard 
English  the  West- Saxon  a  in  dad  must  have  been  represented 
by  e.  The  difficulty  of  the  lengthening  of  the  close  Old 
English  e  of  stelan  into  Modern  English  ea  was  cleared  up  by 
a  comparison  with  similar  changes  in  the  Modern  Scandi- 
navian languages.  Rough  and  tentative  as  these  investiga- 
tions were,  they  sufficed  to  show  that  the  development  of 
English  sounds  followed  definite  laws,  and  was  not — as  had 
hitherto  been  tacitly  assumed — the  result  of  mere  chance  and 
caprice. 

My  History  of  English  Sounds  was,  therefore,  originally 
an  expansion  of  a  monograph  on  the  history  of  long  e  and  o. 
At  first  intended  to  treat  only  of  the  vowels,  it  was  afterwards 
made  to  include  a  sketch  of  the  consonants.  The  word- 
list  grew  under  my  hands  in  the  same  way. 

The  defects  of  the  book  were  the  result  of  the  inevitable 
gaps  in  the  knowledge  of  an  entirely  self-trained  student.  In 
1873  my  undergraduate  career  at  Oxford  had  only  just  come 
to  an  end,  and  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  so  interfered  with  my 
own  proper  studies  that  my  knowledge  of  Old  English  was 
at  a  lower  ebb  than  it  had  ever  been  during  the  preceding 
five  years.  My  ms  dictionary  was  still  only  in  the  index 
stage,  and  the  considerable  stores  of  material  it  contained 
were  therefore  practically  out  of  my  reach,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  rely  mainly  on  Ettmuller's  lexicon  and  my  own  memory. 
Middle  English  I  had  hardly  studied  at  all. 

As  might  be  expected,  J  had  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
advance  of  German  investigation.  I  still  kept  the  antiquated 
view  of  the  priority  of  Gothic  i  in  tiilan  etc.  I  had  glanced 
through  Scherer's  Zur  Getchichte  der  deutechen  Sprache,  but  my 
dislike  to  his  theory  of  '  tone-raising  '—well-founded  as  it 
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was  — unfortunately  prev.-nte.l  me  from  appreciating  his 
explanation  of  the  development  of  <>M  Knglish  ca. 

The  most  serious  of  my  defects  of  method  was  my  rejection 
of  the  principle  of  gradual  sound-change  in  favour  of  change 
ilium  (Ellis  EEP  18),  although  in  practice  (as  in  treating 
of  the  diphthongiug  of  i)  I  admitted  that  t!  aps  were 

inlinitesimally  small.  Of  the  influence  of  stress  in  forming 
doublets  etc  I  had  no  idea,  although  a  phonetic  student  of 
living  English  might  well  have  partially  anticipated  the 
later  investigations  of  Osthoff,  Paul  and  their  fellow-workers. 

I  had,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  grasped  the  distinction 
between  phonetic  and  analogical  sound-change.  It  seems 
now  self-evident  that  the  preterite  lore  owes  its  o  to  the  past 
participle ;  but  when  I  first  propounded  this  view  before  the 
Philological  Society,  it  met  with  opposition :  people  '  didn't 
see  why '  Old  English  a  should  not  become  o  merely  because 
the  Germans  said  it  ought  to  become  a. 

Things  have  changed  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  adop- 
tion of  German  methods  is  no  longer  a  bar  to  recognition 
and  success.  Now  too  that  the  Germans  are  beginning  to 
take  up  practical  phonetics,  its  importance  is  beginning  to 
be  recognized  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  German  philology 
itself  has  been  quickened  into  new  life.  English  philology 
has  been  made  a  specialty  in  the  German  universities  :  it 
boasts  a  *  literature '  of  its  own ;  it  is  even  beginning  to 
develope  cliques  and  schools. 

Nor  have  I  been  idle  myself.  My  Old  English  dictionary 
collections  have  been  brought  into  more  manageable  shape, 
and  have  been  supplemented  by  similar  collections  from  the 
Middle  English  texts.  My  range  of  languages— both  dead 
and  living — has  been  widely  extended,  with  a  corresponding 
advance  in  my  command  of  sounds.  I  have  done  my  best 
to  keep  level  \vith  the  latest  results  of  foreign  investigation. 

Hence  the  present  second  edition,  while  adhering  to  the 
general  plan  of  the  first,  is  in  execution  and  detail  an  entirely 
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new  work,  which  has  not  only  been  re-written  from  beginning 
to  end,  but  is  based  on  a  fresh  collection  of  materials. 
Its  object  is,  however,  the  same  as  before — to  sketch  the 
development  and  history  of  English  sounds  from  the  very 
beginnings  of  articulate  speech  down  to  the  present  day, 
with  such  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  sound- 
formation,  sound-change,  sound-representation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  dialects  and  languages  as  seemed  necessary. 

It  is  evident  that  so  ambitious  and  comprehensive  a  scheme 
as  this  can  only  be  carried  out  by  subordination  of  details  to 
general  principles,  and  strict  adherence  to  the  main  line  of 
development.  This  main  line  of  development  itself  need 
not  and  cannot  be  traced  with  equal  fulness  throughout. 
A  history  of  English  sounds  which  did  not  go  further  back 
than  Old  English  would  still  be  complete  in  itself,  and  might 
well  content  itself  with  a  reference  to  other  books  for  the 
Germanic  and  Arian  sounds,  which  cannot  be  adequately 
treated  of  without  going  into  the  details  of  a  considerable 
number  of  separate  languages.  Brugman's  Grundriss,  which 
is  confined  to  the  phonology  of  the  Arian  languages,  takes 
up  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  and  yet  it  is — what  it  professes 
to  be — a  mere  outline !  But  the  main  features  of  Arian 
phonology  can  be  stated  in  a  much  smaller  space,  if  the 
reader  is  contented  to  take  them  without  detailed  proofs.  Such 
brief  summaries  of  Arian  and  Germanic  phonology  as  I  have 
given  in  this  book  are,  besides,  useful  for  reference  even  to 
those  who  have  studied  special  treatises  on  these  subjects. 
At  the  time,  too,  when  I  wrote  this  book,  Brugman's  Grundriss 
had  not  appeared,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  results  had 
to  be  laboriously  gleaned  from  a  variety  of  sources — often 
almost  inaccessible  to  an  Englishman.  The  ten  pages 
into  which  I  have  condensed  my  sketch  of  the  Arian  sounds 
represent  years  of  tedious  toil  and  groping  after  light. 

The  most  serious  defect  of  the   book  is  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  make  any  general  use  of  the  modern  English 
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and  Scotch  dialects,  which  (with  a  t'»  \v  brilliant  exceptions) 
have  1).  .11  tivate.l  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  worse  than 
useless  for  purposes  of  historical  phonology.  American 
English  and  Irish  English  an-  equally  important  and  equally 
inaccessible  at  present. 

In  the  present  edition  I  have  made  less  use  than  in  the 
lir>t  of  the  living  (lennanic  languages.  The  reason  is  that 
I  feel  too  painfully  the  defects  of  my  knowledge  of  them. 
In  1877,  when  my  practical  knowledge  of  them  was  still 
fresh,  I  wn-tc  out  for  press  a  sketch  of  the  comparative 
grammar  of  the  six  literary  Germanic  languages  in  their 
spoken  form,  but  was  unable  to  find  a  publisher,  and  the 
work  is,  of  course,  now  antiquated. 

I  have  abstained  throughout  from  controversy  or  discussion 
of  doubtful  points,  as  far  as  possible.  I  have  tried,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  to  arrive  at  an  independent  judgment  on 
each  question  by  an  impartial  study  of  the  evidence  and 
the  views  of  my  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  I  have 
also  abstained,  as  a  rule,  from  giving  references  to  the  works 
of  others,  or  attempting  to  settle  questions  of  priority  of 
discovery :  this  I  leave  to  the  future  historian  of  nineteenth 
century  philology.  I  will  only  add  that  many  of  the  new 
views  expressed  in  this  work  were  first  published  (generally 
in  a  very  brief  form)  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Philological 
Society,  where  also  may  be  found  Henry  Nicol's  valuable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  Middle  English  sounds  and 
orthography. 

The  reader  will  observe  several  novelties  in  terminology, 
especially  in  the  section  on  Sound-Change.  I  use  '  Arian ' 
instead  of  the  clumsy  '  Indo-Germanic ' ;  as  the  word  aria 
is  alway  three-syllabled  in  Vedic  Sanskrit,  I  see  no  reason 
for  writing  it  *  Aryan.' 

My  use  of  the  revised  Visible  Speech  notation  for  exact 
purposes  requires  no  justification.  Although  far  from  perfect, 
it  is  the  only  system  which  is  universal  in  its  application 
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and  at  the  same  time  capable  of  being  worked  practically. 
Although  experience  shows  that  there  is  no  chance  of  philo- 
logists agreeing  on  a  general  Roman  system,  I  have  given  one 
in  the  chapter  on  Phonetics  for  the  use  of  those  who  have 
not  access  to  the  Visible  Speech  letters.  It  will  be  observed 
that  I  use  the  less  accurate  'Broad  Romic'  as  a  kind  of 
algebraic  notation,  each  letter  representing  a  group  of 
similar  sounds. 

In  the  chapter  on  Sound-Change  I  have  aimed  more  at 
reliability  than  fulness:  nearly  the  whole  of  the  material  is 
drawn  from  languages  of  which  I  have  a  practical  know- 
ledge. 

In  Sound-Representation  the  section  on  the  Laws  of  Form- 
Change  was  suggested  by  the  observations  I  made  in  working 
out  a  system  of  Shorthand  on  which  I  have  been  engaged  for 
some  years.  That  on  Alphabets  is  based  partly  on  an  elaborate 
study  of  Old  English  palaeography  which  I  made  many  years 
ago,  partly  on  Wattenbach's  Lateinische  Palceographie. 

In  treating  of  the  Runes  I  have  followed  Dr.  Wimmer's 
Runeskriftens  Oprindelse  (now  accessible  in  a  German  transla- 
tion) very  closely.  But  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  help 
feeling  the  force  of  Canon  Taylor's  arguments  against  the 
Latin  origin  of  the  runes,  as  stated  in  his  Greeks  and  Goths. 
So  I  have  had  to  steer  a  middle  course  in  this  hopelessly 
obscure  question. 

In  the  Modern  English  section  I  have  relied  for  my  material 
almost  entirely  on  Mr.  Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation. 
To  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  constant  reference  to  this 
great  work,  I  have  given  the  statements  of  Mr.  Ellis's 
phonetic  authorities  in  full,  wherever  necessary. 

Especial  care  has  been  expended  on  the  First  Word-List, 
which  is  based  mainly  on  my  own  collections,  as  far  as  Old 
and  Middle  English  are  concerned.  For  the  early  Modern 
period  I  have,  of  course,  relied  mainly  on  Mr.  Ellis's  pronounc- 
ing vocabularies.  The  Middle  English  quotations  make  no 
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pretension  to  completeness.  At  first  it  was  my  intention  to 
confine  myself  to  three  or  four  representative  texts,  but,  as 
niii^ht  be  expected,  I  found  it  advisable  to  widen  my  range 
as  I  went  on.  An  ideally  perfect  list  would,  of  course,  give 
the  forms  not  only  of  all  the  dialects  of  the  three  periods  of 
English,  but  also  of  the  cognate  Germanic  and  Arian  lan- 
guages, together  with  references  to  the  body  of  the  work  for 
explanations  of  obscure  or  abnormal  developments,  and  would 
also  include  proper  names,  which  I  have  only  occasionally 

drjilt  with. 

It  is  evident  that  any  attempt  to  carry  out  this  ideal  would 
have  involved  another  ten  or  fifteen  years  delay  in  bringing 
the  book  out,  and  would  have  swelled  its  bulk  to  an  inde- 
finite extent.  In  the  present  unsettled  and  progressive  state 
of  English  philology  and  the  utter  uncertainty  of  its  prospects 
in  this  country,  excessive  elaboration  would  be  a  waste  of 
time.  I  am  as  fully  alive  to  the  defects  of  this  work  as  any 
of  my  critics  can  be,  but  nevertheless  when  I  see  the  great 
advance  it  is  on  the  first  edition,  I  cannot  help  regarding  it 
with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  which  is  not  diminished  by  the 
reflection  that  its  best  portions  are,  after  all,  little  more  than 
summaries  of  the  work  of  others.  It  is  to  me  a  source  of  some 
pride  that,  just  as  Henry  Nicol  and  myself  were  the  first  to 
take  up  Bell's  Visible  Speech  and  apply  it  to  linguistic  investi- 
gation and  the  practical  study  of  language,  so  also  we  were  the 
first  to  welcome  the  revolutionary  investigations  in  Ellis's  Early 
English  Pronunciation,  and  were  the  first  in  England  (with  the 
brilliant  exception  of  John  Kemble)  to  apply  German  methods 
to  English  philology,  although  from  the  beginning  we  set  our 
faces  against  the  '  woodenness  '  which  then  characterized  Ger- 
man philology :  its  contempt  for  phonetics  and  living  speech 
and  reverence  for  the  dead  letter,  its  one-sidedly  historical  spirit, 
and  disregard  of  analogy.  So  too  at  a  later  date,  I  was  one 
of  the  first  in  England  to  welcome  the  *  neo-philological ' 
reformers  who  have  rescued  German  philology  from  its  earlier 
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stagnation  of  methods.  Of  the  many  illustrious  members 
of  this  school  I  owe  most  to  Paul  and  Sievers.  No  one  can 
read  the  chapters  on  general  principles  in  my  book  without 
seeing  how  much  I  owe  to  ~PsiuYaPrincij)ien  der  Sprachgescliichte. 
My  debt  to  Sie versus  P/ioneiik  is  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Sound- 
Change,  and  in  almost  every  paragraph  that  deals  with  Old 
English  ;  Sievers's  Angelsdchsische  Grammatik  has  indeed  lighted 
up  the  obscure  and  tortuous  paths  of  Old  English  dialectology 
and  linguistic  chronology  in  much  the  same  way  as  Bopp's 
grammar  lighted  up  the  intricacies  of  Arian  philology.  I 
only  regret  that  by  an  unfortunate  accident  I  was  prevented 
from  utilizing  the  second  edition  of  Sievers's  grammar  *.  My 
debt  to  Mr.  Bell  speaks  for  itself.  My  debt  to  Mr.  Ellis  is  best 
expressed  by  repeating  what  I  said  in  the  Concluding  Eemarks 
to  my  first  edition :  "  As  regards  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
I  can  only  say,  once  for  all,  that  without  his  investigations  this 
essay  would  never  have  been  written.  It  is  essentially  based 
on  his  results,  of  which,  in  some  places,  it  is  little  more  than 
a  summary ;  while  I  have  throughout  drawn  largely  on  the 
enormous  mass  of  material  stored  up  in  the  'Early  English 
Pronunciation'."  If  I  had  to  dedicate  this  book,  it  would 
receive  on  its  title-page  the  four  names  of  BELL,  ELLIS, 
PAUL,  and  SIEVERS. 

HENRY  SWEET. 

Bath  :  iSth  January,  1888. 

1  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  have  definitely  abandoned  my 
intention  of  bringing  out  a  grammar  to  my  Oldest  English  Texts.  Those  German 
scholars  who  have  hitherto  refrained  from  utilizing  that  work  for  grammatical 
investigations  need  no  longer  have  any  scruples  on  my  account. 
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PHONETICS1. 

ANALYSIS. 

1.  IN    the    following    sketch    the    revised  Visible- Speech 
symbols 2  are  employed  for  exact  notation,  with  an  occasional 
Romic  transcription.     The  Romic  symbols  are  enclosed  in  (  ) 
where  necessary  to  prevent  confusion.     They  are  sometimes 
used  more  loosely,  especially  in  representing  the  sounds  of 
dead  languages  (37). 

2.  Speech-sounds   are  generally  formed  with  out-breathing 
or  expiration  (>),  rarely  with  in-breathing  or  inspiration  (<). 
Sucl 'ion-stops  or  clicks,  as  in  the  familiar  tut  \  o«,  are  formed 
without  either  out-  or  in-breathing. 

3.  Throat  Sounds.     When  the  glottis  is  wide  open,  the  air 
passing  through  it  produces  breath  (o) ;  when  the  glottis  is 
narrowed  so  as  to  make  the  vocal  chords  vibrate,  voice  (i)  is 
the  result ;    if  the  chords   are  approximated  without  being 
allowed  to  vibrate,  whisper  («)  is  the  result.     If  whisper  is 
strengthened  by  contraction  of  the  superglottal  passage  or 
*  false  glottis,'  we  get  the  icheeze  («A),  as  in  the  Arabic  Hha, 
which  can  be  voiced  (e),  as  in  the  Arabic  Am.    The  Glottal 
stop  (x)  is  produced  by  a  sudden  shutting  or  opening  of  the 
glottis,  as  in  a  cough. 

4.  Nasal  Sounds  are  formed  by  depressing  the  uvula  so  as  to 
let  the  breath  pass  through  the  nose.    Nasality  is  denoted  by  j. 

5.  Narrow  and  Wide.     Narrow  (:)  sounds  are  formed  with 

1  Sweet :  Handbook  of  Phonetics.    Sievera  :  Phonetik.     Victor :  Elementa  der 
Phonetik. 

2  See  my  Sound-dotation  in  Transs.  of  Phil.  Soc.  1880-1,  II. 
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tensity  and  convexity,  wide  (v)  with  slackness  and  flatness  of 
the  tongue.  There  are  various  degrees  of  narrowness,  and  it 
is  possible  to  produce  a  sound  which  is  exactly  half  way  ;  the 
Norwegian  short  i  \njisk  is  an  example  (Is). 

6.  Vowels  are  voice  modified  by  different  configurations  of 
the  superglottal  passages,  but  without  audible  friction.     By 
position  they  are  either  back  (guttural),  front  (palatal),  or  mixed, 
that  is,  formed  by  a  position  intermediate  between  back  and 
front.     They  have  three  degrees  of  elevation  of  the  tongue, 
high,  mid,  low.     When  the  tongue  is  lowered  from  the  high 
position,  the  place  of  narrowing  is  at  the  same  time  shifted 
further  back.     So  we  have  altogether  nine  positions : 

high-back  high-mixed  high-front 

mid-back  mid-mixed  mid-front 

low-back  low-mixed  low-front 

Each  of  these  positions  yields  a  different  vowel-sound  accord- 
ing as  the  tongue  has  the  narrow  or  the  wide  shape.  Inter- 
mediate positions  are :  retracted  (H)  and  advanced  (••),  raised  (+) 
and  lowered  (T).  Each  vowel-position  can  be  further  modified 
by  rounding  (labialization).  Front  vowels  are  rounded  by  the 
lips  only  (outer  rounding),  mixed  and  back  vowels  more  by 
the  cheeks  (inner  rounding).  There  are  three  degrees  of  lip- 
and  cheek-contraction  in  rounding,  high  vowels  having  the 
narrowest,  low  vowels  the  widest  lip-opening.  When  a 
vowel  has  a  higher  degree  of  rounding  than  belongs  to  its 
height,  as  when  a  mid  vowel  is  formed  with  the  rounding 
of  a  high  vowel,  it  is  said  to  be  over-rounded^  which  is  denoted 
by  adding  the  'rounder,'  as  in  })  =  the  Swedish  close  o.  The 
opposite  phenomenon  of  under-rounding  is  denoted  by  adding 
the  '  rounder '  to  the  symbol  of  a  front  vowel,  the  '  inner 
rounder'  (o)  to  that  of  a  mixed  or  back  vowel,  as  in  I)  = 
Swedish  y,  b  =  Swedish  short  u.  Vowels  are  also  capable 
of  ^'^-modification  (v),  the  tip  of  the  tongue  being  raised 
while  the  vowel-position  is  maintained. 

7.  The  thirty-six  elementary  vowels  are  given  in  the  an- 
nexed table  in  their  Organic  and  Romic  symbols,  together 
with  key -words : 
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8.  Acoustically  considered,  a  vowel  is  voice  modified  by  a 
resonance-chamber,  viz.  the  mouth.     Every  time  we  alter  the 
position  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  we  create  a  new  resonance- 
chamber,  which   moulds   the   voice   into   a   different   vowel. 
Each  vowel  has  an  inherent   pitch,  due  to  the  shape   and 
size  of  the  resonance-chamber.     The  following  is  the  order 
of. some  of  the  chief  vowels  in  pitch,  beginning  with  the 
lowest  : 

l;  1;  };  J;  j;  j;  j;  ];  ];  i>  r>  L{;  I,* ;  i;  t;  C;  [;  J;  *• 

u;  u\  o;   o;  o;  o ;  v;  a;  a;  a,  ce;  e,  a;  'i,y;  a\  se;  e ;  e;  i ;  i. 

Vowels  separated  only  by  a  comma  have  the  same  pitch. 
It  will  be  observed  that  vowels  of  distinct  formation  are 
often  alike  in  pitch  and  consequently  in  sound  (174). 

9.  Consonants  are  the  result  of  audible  friction  or  stopping 
of  the  breath  in  the  throat  or  mouth.     But  in  many  con- 
sonants the  friction  is  not  audible  when  they  are  uttered 
with  voice.     When  the  friction  is  audible  in  a  voiced  con- 
sonant, as  in  3  z,  >  v,  it  is  called  a  buzz,  the  corresponding 
breath  consonants  s  *,  >/,  being  called  fosses.    All  consonants 
can  be  formed  either  with  breath,  voice,  or  whisper.     The  last 
are  denoted  by  n   >o = whispered /.     Consonants  are  either 
narrow  (;)  or  wide  (?) ;  in  E.  they  are  wide,  3:  w  being  equiva- 
lent to  close  (10)  1  (u). 

10.  By  form  there  are  four  classes  of  consonants:  (i)  open, 
such  as  cor,  ss.     (2)  side,  such  as  CD/,  which  is  often  one-sided 
or  unilateral.     (3)  stopped,  such  as  a  k,  QJ  d.     (4)  nasal,  formed 
with  stoppage  of  the  mouth  passage,  the  nose  passage  being 
left  open,  as  in  ^n,rm.     When  an  unstopped  (open  or  side) 
consonant  is  pronounced  with  the  nose  passage  open,  it  is 
said  to  be  'nasalized/  as  in  oj,  which  is  a  nasalized  w  or  an 
m  uttered  with  only  partial   lip-closure.     Trills  or  'rolled' 
consonants  are  a  special  variety  of  open  consonants,  and  are 
denoted  by  * ;  thus  CD*  is  the  Scotch  r.     All  consonants  may 
be  pronounced  with  tenseness  (A)  or  '  closeness,'  or  with  looseness 
(v),  thus  a  loose  j  CDV  is  equivalent  to  the  vowel  I  (i). 

11.  By  place  there  are  five  main  classes,     (i)  back,  such  as 
a  i.  d  r)  (as  in  sing).     (2)  front,  such  as  <i>/  (in  you).     (3)  point, 


such  as  o  /,  co  /.  (4)  blade  (formed  by  the  surface  of  the 
tongue  iinnirdiatflv  In-hind  the  point),  such  as  S*.  (5)  //'/;, 
such  as  op,  r  w.  Point  and  blade  consonants  are  included 
under  the  general  term  *  foreward.'  Most  of  these  admit  also 
of  •  inner'  and  *  outer '  varieties,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vowels. 
Point  consonant^  admit  of  inversion  (c),  in  which  the  point  of 
the  tongue  is  turned  back,  and  protrusion  (D),  in  which  it  is 
protruded  to  the  lips.  Thus  Oc  is  an  inverted  or  'cerebral'  t. 
Some  consonants  are  formed  by  a  combination  of  two  posi- 
tions. Thus  ej  (as  in  she)  is  a  blade-point  consonant,  >/  a 
tip-teeth  consonant,  v p  (as  in  thin)  a  point-teeth  consonant, 
which  is  really  equivalent  to  '  outer  point/  When  the  point 
of  the  tongue  is  put  between  the  teeth,  the  sound  is  called 
4  interdental.'  All  consonants  are  liable  to  be  modified  by 
the  back-open  ( (#),  front-open  \  (j),  point-open  v  (r),  lip-open 
>(v)  =  * outer  rounding,'  and  lip-back-open  »(w)  =  'inner  round- 
ing' positions.  o  =  G.  ch  in  auch  is  for  convenience  written 
c,  and  o(  =  E.  wh  is  written  o.  Other  combinations  are  ex- 
pressed by  +  between  the  symbols  of  the  two  elements,  as  in 
=  £  and  p  uttered  simultaneously,  or  by  means  of  the 
-  (»),  stop-  (i),  open  (11),  side-  (H),  unilateral  («),  throat-stop-  (\) 
modifiers.  (*)  is  used  as  a  general  modifier,  thus  \J*  is  any 
variety  of  f. 

12.  A  general  table  of  the  consonants  is  given  on  the  fol- 
lowing page : — 
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13.  Each  consonant  has  an  inln-n-nt  pitch  of  its  own.     The 
following  are  the  pitches  of  the  chief  open  breath  consonants, 
beginning  with  the  lowest : 

o         G         c       >      o       u        eswo 

\\/l          \W          X         f          0          T/t          J  S          j?          9 

14.  There    is   a   close    relation   between    consonants    and 
vowels.     In  many  open  voiced  consonants  there  is  no  audible 
friction,  and  such  '  vowellike '   or  *  liquid  '  consonants  have 
quite  the  effect  of  vowels.   These  are  e  5,  o  j,  3  w ;  <D  r,  co  /  and 
the  nasals.     But  e  and  (D  can  also  be  buzzed.     The  two  closest 
vowels  I(i)  and  l(u)  approximate  so  closely  to  the  consonants 
(T>  and  9  respectively,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  the 
line.     When  devocalized  these  vowels  cannot  be   separated 
from  o  and  o.     The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the 
relations  between  individual  consonants  and  vowels: 

e-i    e    e»-    <o-«    CD    n>    c<    G    c»-,  3    <r»<    (t»    om 

i  i  i  it  i  i  )    *    i    {  f 

(i>  r  may  also  be  weakened  into  a  kind  of  vowel ;  in  fact,  the 
E.  ;•  in  very  may  be  considered  as  an  unsyllabic  vowel. 

15.  The  acoustic  relations  between  consonants  and  vowels 
may  be   seen   by  comparing   the   tables   of  pitches.     They 
generally  agree  with   the   organic   relations.     Observe   that 
*  and  i  are  acoustically  similar. 


SYNTHESIS. 

16.  Quantity.      For    general    purposes    it    is    enough    to 
distinguish    three   degrees  of  quantity   or   length:    long  (•), 
half-long  (*),  and   short  (f),  the  last  being  generally  left  un- 
marked.     In  practice  the  distinction  of  long  and  short  is 
generally  enough.     Long  vowels  are  doubled  in  the  Rornic 
notation. 

17.  Force.     Loudness   and  stress  (accent)  depend  on  the 
force  with  which  the  breath  is  expelled  (generally  from  the 
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lungs).     In  a  single  breath-impulse,  as  in  the  vowel  aa,  we 
can  have  three  kinds  of  force  : 

level  3*  = 

increasing        J»<       » 
diminishing     ]*> 

The  tendency   in    language    is    to   utter  with   diminishing 
force. 

18.  The  influence  of  force  on  the  synthesis  of  speech  is 
very  important,  for  the  sense  of  unity  and  separation  depends 
mainly  on  it.     Continuity  of  force  gives  a  sense  of  unity,  as  in 
J*>,  ]»O,   discontinuity,  as   in    ]*»,  that  of  separation,  the   ]* 
being  broken  up  into  two  syllables.     Hence,  every  syllable 
(vowel-group)  must   be   uttered   with   a   single   impulse   of 
breath,  as  it  would   otherwise   be   split   up  into   two.     In 
language   the  tendency  is   against  uttering  two   successive 
syllables  with  the  same  force. 

19.  The  comparative  force  with  which  the  separate  syllables 
of  a  sound-group  (word,  clause,  or  sentence)  are  uttered  is 
called  stress  (accent).     There  are  three  main  degrees  of  stress : 
strong  (•),  half-strong  or  'medium'  (:),  and  weak  (v),  the  last 
being  generally  left  unmarked.     Weak  stress  is  also  marked 
by  (-).     In  practice  it  is  often  sufficient  to  mark  the  strong 
stress  only.     The  stress-marks  are  put  before  the  element  on 
which  the  stress  begins.     The   tendency  in  language  is  to 
alternate  strong  (or  medium)  and  weak  stress.     Thus,  if  such 
a  group  as  kalana  is  stressed  on  the  first  syllable,  the  second 
is  generally  weak,  the  third  medium  or,  at  any  rate,  slightly 
stronger  than  the   second:    •dj'ojj-.ij.     But  in   rapid   speech 
such  a  word  might  also  be  pronounced  •a]wco]vrj3,  with  a  single 
impulse  of  breath.     The  answer  to  the  question,  Where  does 
the  syllable  begin  ?  is,  that  if  it  has  a  distinct  stress  (strong 
or  medium)  its  beginning  corresponds  with  the  beginning  of 
the  stress.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  syllable  is  weak,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  settle  where  it  begins.     Hence  it  is  possible 
to  alter  the  syllable  division  by  shifting  the  stress  from  one 
element  to  another.     Thus  at  all  ought  strictly  to  be  pro- 


nounced   X0'?*00'   1>ut    ^ll   actual   speech   the   second  syllal»I«- 
begiaston  the  /:  V0!*00- 

20.  The  distinction  1.  t \\-en  long  and  double  consonants 
also   depends   on   stress   and    syllabification :    in   *]co*:]   the 
consonant  is  long,  in  ']co:co]  or  -]co(y)co]  it  is  double.     Double 
consonants  cannot  occur  finally  or  isolate' 1. 

21.  A  sound  which  can  form  a  syllable  by  iteelf  is  called 
M/lttil,i'\     Syllabicness   implies  an  appreciable   duration  and 
force.     The  distinction  between  syllabic  and  non-syllabic  is 
generally   parallel   to   that   between   vowel   and   consonant. 
But  those  'vowellike'  or  'liquid'  voiced  consonants  which 
are  unaccompanied  by  buzz  are  often  also  syllabic.    These  are 
ci>  r,  co  I  and  the  nasals.     Even  voiceless  consonants  can  be 
syllabic,  as  in  DS»O  pat,  where  the  a  is  syllabically  equivalent 
to  a  vowel  by  virtue  of  its  length  and  stress,  the  unsyllabic 
D  and  o  being  comparatively  momentary  and  stressless.     A 
syllabic  consonant  is  denoted  by  ]  :  DX^CD]  =  *  battle.' 

22.  A  vowel,  on  the  other  hand,  can  lose  its  syllabicness, 
especially  in  combination  with  another  vowel,  with  which  it 
then  forms  a  diphthong.     These  diphthongic  or  'glide-'  vowels 
are  written  consonant  size  in  VS,  being,  from  a  syllabic  point 
of  view,  consonantal  vowels,  as  in  ]i  at,  where  the  group  is 
uttered  with  one  impulse  of  diminishing  force,  ifl  "*»  which 
implies  increasing  force,  the  latter  diphthong  being  almost 
equivalent  to  (o]  ja.    Jx  is   called   a  *  rising,'   fj  a  *  falling ' 
diphthong.     ]i»  with  the  second  element  lengthened  ought  to 
be  considered  a  dissyllable,  but  it  has  the  effect  of  a  diphthong 
if  the  if  is  kept  stressless. 

23.  Glides.     In  pronouncing  any  sound-combination,  such 
as  a  I  fa,  we  not  only  have  the  two  sounds  a  and  I,  but  also 
the  '  glide,'  or  sound  produced  in  passing  from  the  one  position 
to  the  other,  which  is  implied  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
symbols.     The  glide  is  called  the  '  off-glide '  of  a,  the  '  on- 
glide  '  of  I.     If  the  transition  is  made  slowly,  the  glide  be- 
comes  so   distinct   that   it   becomes    necessary   to  write    it 
separately.     Thus  ]<n]  a/a  may  be  developed  into  full  ]i(n], 
3i<n]    aija.     Glideness   and   nonsyllabicness  generally  go   to- 
gether, but   it   is  often  difficult   to  draw  the  line  between 
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gliding  and  fixed  configuration,  especially  in  the  consonants. 
Gliding  quality  is  marked  ),  when  necessary,  as  in  oo^jv^ 
'  try,'  where  o  and  <i>  together  have  the  same  length  as  the 
single  CD  in  0X01,1'  =  ' dry.' 

24.  Initial  and  Final  Vowel-glides.     Vowels  may  be  begun 
and  finished  in  various  ways : 

(a)  The  glottis  is  gradually  narrowed,  passing  through  the 
various  positions  for  breath  and  whisper  till  voice  is  pro- 
duced.    This  gives  the  c  gradual '  beginning  •]*. 

(b)  The  breath  is  kept  back  till  the  glottis  is  closed  for 
voice,  which  begins  at  once  without  any  introductory  breath. 
This  is  the  '  clear  '  beginning  ']*. 

25.  In  both  these  cases  the  stress  begins  on  the  vowel. 
If  it  is  thrown  on  to  the  preceding  glides,  they  are  at  once 
recognized   as   independant   elements,   •]*  becoming   °]*  Jiaa^ 
with  the  ordinary  '  aspirate,'  while  ']+   becomes  x]»,  with  the 
glottal  stop.     °  is  generally  modified  by  the  following  vowel, 
whose  configuration  it  partly  anticipates.     It   is,  therefore, 
the  voiceless  glide  vowel-vowel  corresponding  to  the  vowel 
which  follows,  and  is  then  written  2.     fil,  fil  hi,  hu  are,  in 
fact,  equivalent  to  i:I,  isi,  being  almost  equivalent  to  weaker 
forms  of  ol,  ol  j/ii,  ichu. 

26.  Vowels  are  finished  analogously : 

(a)  by  a  gradual  opening  of  the  glottis,  the  final  glide 
passing  through  whisper  to  breath,  giving  the  'gradual' 
ending  I*. 

(1}  by  a  cessation  of  expiration  while  the  glottis  is  still 
closed  for  voice,  giving  the  '  clear'  ending  I1.  If  uttered  with 
stress  these  endings  become  respectively  1°  or  Ic  and  Ix. 

27.  Consonant-glides.      All   consonants    consist    of  three 
elements,   (i)   the    consonant    itself,   (2)   the    on-glide,   and 
(3)  the   off-glide.     Each   of  these   elements   may  be   either 
breathed  or  voiced,  and  may  be  modified  in  various  ways. 
The  off-glides  of  stops  are  the  most  important. 

28.  The  following  are  the  combinations,  as  regards  breath 
and  voice : 


PHONBTK  9.  I  I 

IMTI.U.  MEDIAL.  FIXAL.  • 

cr]  ]a-3  Da- 

a-]  ]a-3  Ja- 


G'J 

a*  is  the  E.  £  in  all  positions,  G*  the  E.  final  #,  as  in  egg,  and 
G1  the  E.  medial  #,  as  in  eager.  Q1  is  the  Middle  and  South 
German  k.  E.  initial  g,  as  in  go,  is  often  nearly  a1,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  trace  of  vocality  in  the  stop  itself.  On-glides 
after  vowels  are  generally  voiced,  but  are  breathed  in  some 
languages,  as  in  Icelandic  :  ]'Cr,  ]*cr. 

29.  All  stops,  especially  when  voiceless,  postulate  a  certain 
compression  of  the  breath  behind  the  stop,  so  as  to  produce 
an  audible  explosion  when  the  stop  is  removed.     However 
strong  this  explosion  of  a  breath-glide,  it  is  not  felt  as  an 
independent  element,  unless  the  initial  force  is  maintained 
during  the  formation  of  the  glide  itself.     In  this  latter  way 
are  formed  the  Danish  aspirates  d°,  etc.,  as  in  komwe. 

30.  The  glides  of  unstopped  consonants  are  less  marked, 
but   the  vocality  of  the   consonants   themselves  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  more   distinct  than   in   the   case   of  the  stops. 
8  z,  etc.,  admit  of  *  gradual  '  and  '  clear  '  beginnings  and  endr 
ings,  analogous  to  those  of  the  vowels;   final  z  in  E.  has 
the  gradual  ending  -SSD*.     After  another  buzz  or  voiced  stop 
it  is  completely  whispered  in  E.,  as  in  «[OJS&  '  heads.' 

31.  Consonant-glides  may  be  variously  modified  by  round- 
ing, etc.     Thus  E.  '  cool  '  is  really  crrtsoo.     We  can  also  have 
such  a  combination  as  cro],  distinct  from  do]  (k^a),  which 
is  equivalent  to  Q°o].    In  such  cases  the  rounding  is  generally 
begun  before  the  stop  is  loosened. 

32.  Glideless  Combinations.     In  speech  the  general  prin- 
ciple is  to  take  the  shortest  way  between  two  sounds.    This 
often  results  in  combinations  which  are  effected  without  any 
glide   at  all.     This   is   regularly  the   case  in   sequences   of 
consonants  having  the  same  place  and  differing  only  in  form. 
Thus  in  passing  from  1  n  to  03  d  in  no  all  that  is  done  is  to 
close  the  nasal  passage.     Similarly,  in  <DCO  fll  the  transition  is 
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made  by  simply  opening  the  side  apertures,  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  retaining  its  position.  Combinations  in  which  a  stop 
is  followed  by  open  consonants  formed  in  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  place  are  effected  either  with  no  glide  at  all,  as  in 
DO  p<i>,  or  with  a  very  slight  one,  as  in  D>  pf.  In  such  com- 
binations as  ts,  if  the  places  of  the  two  consonants  are  gener- 
ally approximated  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
the  glide,  thus  E.  ts  is  really  OJS  or  sis,  E.  ch  uz>.  Even  when 
consonants  formed  in  different  places  come  together,  it  is 
possible  to  combine  them  without  any  glide,  although  in 
these  cases  the  gliding  must  be  regarded  as  the  normal  form. 
Absence  of  glide  is  marked  (.).  Thus  E.  act  is  iQcD,  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  being  brought  into  position  before  the  d-contact 
is  loosened,  while  in  French  and  other  languages  there  would 
be  a  breath-glide  between  the  two  consonants. 

33.  Glide-consonants  in  the  special  sense  of  the  word  are 
consonants  formed  without  any  fixed  configuration,  however 
much  the  transition  may  be  prolonged.     The  most  distinct 
glide-consonants  are  fhejlaps,  of  which  the  Norwegian  'thick' 
I  is  an  example  :  an  inverted  r  finished  off  with  a  momentary 
contact  of  the  tongue-tip  with  the  inside  of  the  palatal  arch, 
the  tongue  moving  forward  all  the  time. 

34.  Intonation.     Changes  of  pitch   or  tone  may  proceed 
either  by  leaps  or  glides.     There  are  three  primary  intona- 
tions :  (i)  the  level  (-),  (2)  the  rising  ('),  and  (3)  fa*  fatting  f). 
There  are  also  compound  tones,  formed  by  uniting  a  rise  and 
fall  in  one  syllable:   (i)  the  compound-rising  (v),  (2)  the  com- 
pound-falling  (*). 

35.  A  level  tone  can  be  of  any  height,  but  it  is  enough  to 
distinguish   high-level  (-)  and   low-level   (_).     The   gliding 
tones  can  also  begin  at  any  height — low-rising  (,),  high-rising 
('),  etc.     They  can  also  be  varied  indefinitely  according  to  the 
interval  through  which  they  pass. 

36.  Besides  the  separate  intonations  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, each  sentence,  or  sentence-group,  has  a  general  pitch 
or  key  of  its  own,  which  may  be  high  or  low.     Changes  of 
key  may  proceed  either  by  leaps  or  by  glides. 


NOTATION. 

37.  The  Visible  Speech  symbols  have  been  fully  explained 
in  the  pn  •(•«•«  I  ing  sketch.     It  is,  however,  convenient  to  have 
a  more  general  notation,  in  which  only  the  broader  distinc- 
tions of  sound  are  recognized.     The  following  are  the  vowel- 
symbols  of  such  a  'Broad  Romic'   notation,  which  can,  of 
course,  be  supplemented  by  the  more  exact  symbols  already 
given : 

a  as  in  father. 
*e    „  „  man. 
e   =  close  (or  open)  e. 
e  —open  e. 

9   =.any  mixed  or  obscure  vowel. 
i  as  in  it. 

o  =  close  (or  open)  o. 
Oj  o  =  open  o. 

ce  =  close  (or  open)  Germ.  6. 
CB  —open  Gerni.  o. 
y  =Fr.  u. 

Length  is  denoted  by  doubling. 

38.  In  dealing  with  dead  languages,  it  is  generally  most 
convenient  to  give  their  spelling  unaltered,  except  by  the 
addition  of  diacritics,  as  in  a  =  (aa),  £=open  e,  p=open  0, 
«  =  Fr.  w,  c,  y  =  Q,  m  resp. 
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SOUND -CHANGE. 

39.  Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  sound-change,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  word-division. 
The  popular  division  of  the  elements  of  speech  into  sounds 
('letters'),  syllables,  words,   and    sentences,   is    not    purely 
phonetic,  but   also   partly  graphical   and   logical,  especially 
as  regards  word-division.     No  amount  of  study  of  the  mere 
sounds  of  a  sentence  will  enable  us  to  recognize  the  words 
of  which  it  consists.     The   only  division  actually  made  in 
speech  is  that  into  breath-groups,  due  to  the  organic  necessity 
of  taking  breath,  which  breath-groups  correspond  partially  to 
the  logical  division  into  sentences.    Within  each  breath-group 
there  is  no  more  pause  than  between  the  syllables  of  a  single 
word.     Thus,  to  the  ear  the  word  'teller'  and  the  sentence 
'  tell  her '    are   identical   in   sound  —  o[co1,,  and   we   cannot 
possibly  analyse  such  a  sound-group  without   knowing  its 
meaning,  and  even  then  word-division  is  a  complex  problem. 
40.  At  first,  all  sound-changes  are  carried  out  consistently 
through  each  breath-group,  without  regard  to  word-division. 
This  primitive  stage  is  clearly  shown  in  the  Celtic  mutations. 
Thus  in  Welsh  the  change  of  p  into  I  between  vowels  is 
carried  out  not  only  in  single  words  such  as  aber  from  Old 
Welsh  aper  'confluence/  but  also  in  such  groups  as  dy  ben 
'  thy  head '  =  dy  *pen.    The  result  of  this  and  similar  influences 
is  that  the  Welsh  word  for  '  head '  appears  in  four  different 
forms :  pen  D^T,  ben  D[I,  phen  >[l,  mhen  r0^,  according  to  the 
original  ending  of  the  word  preceding  it.     Now  the  logical 
side  of  language  tends  to  rebel  against  such  a  multiplicity  of 
forms,  and  in  most  languages  we  might  predict  that  that  form 
which  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  breath-group,  viz.  pen, 
would  gradually  supplant  the  three  others,  dy  ben,  for  in- 
stance, becoming  *dy  pen.     In  Welsh,  however,  these  muta- 
tions were  found  useful  for  various  grammatical  distinctions — 
fawr   >JiO),    for   instance,   being   in   certain    collocations    the 
feminine  of  mawr  'great' — and  hence  were  preserved. 
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All  equally  primitive  stage  is  prc>.  i  \  .d  in  the  Sanskrit 
samlhi,  only  here  it  is  generally  the  end  of  a  word  that  is 
modified,  as  when  *tata*  ca  becomes  tiidir  ra  o]o]o  D],  the 
beginning  of  the  next  word  being  also  modified  in  some  cases, 
as  when  /W  rnifrd  becomes  /</'•  (•///•////•»/  D]Q  Q°o)los]».  These 
changes  were  no  doubt  carried  out  with  absolute  consistency. 
Hut  as  sandhi  was  of  no  use  grammatically,  it  has  been  dis- 
carded in  the  modern  Indian  languages,  as  also  generally  in 
the  other  Arian  languages,  which  in  their  earliest  stages  still 
show  traces  of  it.  But  even  in  the  present  English  we  have 
such  variations  as  -to  man,  -ft/  dd\,  hh  -%ei  aa,  hhr  -ij  iz 

41.  Natural  speech  is  incessantly  changing,  both  as  regards 
its  phonetic  and  its  logical  structure.     The  child  learns  the 
sounds  of  its  vernacular  language  by  a  process  of  slow  and 
laborious  imitation.     This  imitation  is  always  defective.     If 
the  child  has  been  carelessly  taught,  or  if  it  suffers  from 
intellectual  or  organic  defects,  the  divergence  of  its  sounds 
from  that  of  its  parents  may  be  so  marked  as  to  make  its 
speech  unintelligible  to  outsiders.     But  even  under  the  most 
favourable   conditions   there   is    some  divergence,   for   it  is 
impossible  for  the  child  to  reproduce  by  mere  imitation  the 

t  organic  movements  of  its  teachers.  Even  when  the 
individual  has  settled  down  to  a  definite  sound-system  of 
hU  own,  he  is  still  liable  to  modify  his  sounds  from  laziness 
and  carelessness.  Even  if  the  changes  thus  produced  in  the 
transmission  of  a  language  from  one  generation  to  another 
were  imperceptible  to  the  ear,  their  repetition  would  be 
enough  to  account  for  the  most  violent  changes,  if  we  only 
allow  time  enough. 

42.  Hence  we  see  that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  sound-change  is 
gradual :  there  are  no  sudden  leaps  in  the  phonetic  history 
of  a  language.     Such  a  change  as  the  frequent  one  of  tt  into 
m  presupposes  a  number  of  intermediate  stages :  f*,  I-rf,  [x,  [i, 
\f.  ]r,  etc.    Hence  also  there  are  no  simultaneous  changes  of  a 
sound,  only  successive  ones.    Thus  we  cannot  suppose  a  simul- 
taneous opening  and  unvoicing  of  ///.,  but  only  some  such  series 
as  p,  3J,  3,  o. 

43.  The  sound-changes  carried   out  within  each  language 
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are  uniform.  This  is  the  result  partly  of  the  tendency  of 
the  same  mis-hearings  and  mis-reproductions  of  sounds  to 
repeat  themselves  spontaneously  in  the  pronunciations  of 
most  of  the  individuals  of  a  community,  but  mainly  of  the 
social  development  of  language,  which  tends  to  get  rid  of 
those  new  pronunciations  which  are  in  the  minority.  Even 
if  two  different  organic  tendencies  were  equally  developed 
—even  if  one  half  of  the  children  of  a  community  mis- 
pronounced \) p  as  D,  the  other  half  as  s— there  would  always 
be  other  considerations,  such  as  distinctness,  which,  however 
trifling,  would  be  enough  to  turn  the  balance. 

44.  But  the   consistent   carrying-out   of   a   sound-change 
does   not    necessarily   imply   that   it  is   carried  out   every- 
where, regardless  of  its  position  in  the  breath-group,  its  sur- 
roundings, and  the  influence  of  synthetic  elements :  quantity, 
stress,  and  intonation.     On  the  contrary,  most  sound-changes 
seem  to  begin  under  special  circumstances,  and  if  they  do 
extend  themselves  over  the  whole  range  of  the  sound  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  only  gradually.     A  change  such  as  that  of  05  d  into 
D  t  may  begin  at  the  end  of  a  breath-group,  and  be  then 
extended  to  the   ends  of  words  within  a  breath-group,  as 
in  German,  and  finally  to  all  the  QJS  in  the  language,  as  when 
every  Arian  d  become  a  t  in  Germanic.    Another  change  may 
begin  in  unstressed  words,  enclitics,  etc. ;  thus  the  E.  change 
of  ]  a  into  the  i  of  man  is  partially  carried  out  in  the  Swedish 
a  in  unstrest  syllables,  which  is  ]H. 

45.  One  result  of  the  variation  of  change  according  to  the 
stress  is  the  formation  of  doublets,  such  as  E.  (kaen)  and  (ken) 
=  'can,'  the  weak  or  unemphatic  (ken)  being  the  regular  re- 
presentative of  the  strong  (keen)  when  unstrest.     Here  weak 
coincides  with  unstrest.   But  it  often  happens  that  an  originally 
strest  strong  form  comes  to  occur  unstrest  also  ;  thus  the  strong 
(hsev)  is  used  both  strest  and  unstrest,  but  with  a  difference  of 
meaning  in  such  a  sentence  as  (-juwl  haev  -ta  -hsev  -jo  hea 
:kat),  the  weak  (-hev,  -av)  being  used  only  as  an  auxiliary. 
Originally  weak  forms  often  come  to  be  strest.     Thus  (wrS) 
was  originally  the  unstrest  form  of  (wi}>),  but  it  has  now  sup- 
planted the  latter  entirely.    These  changes  of  usage  are  partly 
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the  result  of  divergence  of  meaning  between  the  two  members 
of  the  pair.  Thus  (ov)  was  originally  the  mistreat  form  of 
(of),  but  the  two  are  now  felt  as  independent  words,  and  ov 
has  developed  a  new  weak  form  (ov)  or  (o). 

Doublets  may  arise  in  other  ways  as  well.  Thus  in  E.  no 
when  uttered  in  a  deferential  or  conciliatory  tone  tends  to  r^t), 
when  uttered  with  decision  or  dogmatism  it  remains  ijj). 

46.  Sound-changes  fall  naturally  under  two  main  classes, 
internal   and   external.      Internal  changes,  or  sound-changes 
proper,  are  due  either  to  the  tendencies  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
themselves,  as  when  (ii)  becomes  (ai),  or  to  the  acoustic  quali- 
ties of  the  sounds  themselves,  as  when  f  is  substituted  for  \ 
by  defective  imitation.     We  have,  therefore,  the  subdivisions 
organic  and  acoustic,  the  latter  often  running  directly  counter 
to  the  former.      External  changes  are  quite  independent  of 
the    nature   of   the    sounds    themselves,   and  are,   as    their 
name  indicates,  due  to   external  causes,  generally,  but  not 
always,  connected  with  the  expression  of  ideas.      Thus,  to 
take  a  familiar  example,  the  change  of  asparagus  into  sparrow- 
grass  is  due  entirely  to  the  attempt  to  substitute  familiar  for 
unfamiliar  sound-groups,  and  a  significant  for  an  unmeaning 
whole.     External  changes  are  often  quite  opposed  to  organic 
tendencies,  but  they  are  essentially  connected  with  acoustic 
change,  for  they  always  imply  a  certain  similarity  in  sound 
between  the  old  and  the  new  form.     It  is,  therefore,  possible 
to  include  acoustic  and  external  under  the  common  head  of 
inorganic,  thus  substituting  organic  and  inorganic  for  internal 
and  external  as  the  primary  divisions. 

47.  Another  important  distinction  is  that  of  isolative  and 
combinative.    Isolative  changes  are  those  which  affect  a  sound 
without  any  reference  to  its  surroundings,  while  combinative 
changes  imply  two  sounds  in  juxtaposition,  which  modify 
each  other  in  various  ways. 

48.  The  consideration  of  sound-changes  naturally  includes 
the  negative  phenomenon  of  loss.     The  addition  of  a  sound  is 
generally  only  apparent — due  to  the  practical  exigencies  of 
phonetic  notation.     The  change  of  at  into  hat,  for  instance,  is 
merely  a  case  of  shifting  of  force  (25). 
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49.  Organic  changes  fall  further  under  three  main  heads : 
(i)  ^;-00/-changes,  especially  those  which  produce  the  im- 
portant fundamental  distinctions  of  breath  and  voice;  (2) 
changes  of  form  (stop  to  open,  etc.) ;  (3)  changes  of  place  (back 
to  front,  etc.). 


INTERNAL   ISOLATIVE. 

Breath  and  Voice. 

50.  The  relations  of  breath  and  voice  in  consonants  are 
mainly  determined  by  their  surroundings,  as  when  t  between 
vowels  becomes  d,  and  consequently  fall  under  the  head  of 
combinative  changes.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  tendency  of  consonants,  apart  from  assimilative 
influences,  is  towards  voice  or  breath.  The  only  absolutely 
unmistakeable  cases  of  isolative  change  between  breath  and 
voice  are  those  which  run  counter  to  the  principle  of  assimi- 
lation, namely  those  in  which  a  voiced  consonant  flanked  by 
vowels  becomes  voiceless,  as  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
stops,  both  in  the  first  and  second  Germanic  consonant-shift  (OE 
etan=U  edere,  Gm  Zeiten  =  Q~El  laidan),  and  in  that  of  all  con- 
sonants in  many  Middle  and  South  German  dialects.  Change 
from  voice  to  breath  is  easier  initially  and  finally,  and  is  very 
common  in  the  latter  case.  In  German,  Dutch,  and  Russian 
all  final  buzzes  and  stops  are  unvoiced,  although  Dutch  still 
voices  final  *  in  stressless  words  such  as  is  and  was  when  a 
vowel  follows.  This  is  evidently  a  tradition  of  the  more 
primitive  Sanskrit  usage,  which  devocalizes  finally  only  before 
a  pause  or  a  breath  consonant.  Liquids  are  rarely  unvoiced, 
as  in  Welsh  initial  //-  co\  rh-  o*°.  The  evidence  is  plainly  in 
favour  of  the  natural  isolative  tendency  being  to  change 
voice  into  breath.  If  we  consider  that  a  voice  consonant  such 
as  d  is  really  (t)  +  (o),  we  see  that  the  change  of  d  into  t  is 
really  equivalent  to  dropping  a  final  obscure  vowel.  The 
tendency  to  unvoicing  is  shown  most  strongly  in  the  stops. 
The  explanation  is  that  the  stops  are  voiced  with  greater 
difficulty  than  the  open  consonants,  the  voiced  breath  having 
to  be  driven  into  an  air-tight  chamber,  so  that  a  voiced  stop 
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cannot  IK-  hrld  lor  any  length  of  time.  Liquids  and  nasals 
are  not  often  unvoiced,  because  their  audibility  depends 
mainly  on  their  sonorous  vocality.  But  oven  vowels  are 
occasionally  unvoiced,  especially  the  consonant-like  highs, 
when  final,  especially  after  a  breath  stop,  as  in  French  rent 
>[crf:,  Russian  ruki  (Dila^f:. 

51.  The  intermediate  change  of  voice  into  whisper  is  very 
common.     Even  English  finds  it  easier  than  voice  in  such 
words  as  ruyeil  <i>[i03eo.     In  Portuguese  tinal  unstrest  vowels 
are  often  whispered,  as  in  campo  d'x*Dto. 

52.  The  converse  change  of  breath  to  voice  always  seems  to 
be  combinative,  though  it  is  sometimes  extended  by  analogy 
to  the  initial  and  final  positions,  as  in  Danish  skib  « ship '  (now 
safrx:*),  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  medial  b  of  tkibe,  etc. 

Vowels. 

53.  Narrow  and  Wide.  As  regards  narrow  and  wide,  short 
and   long  vowels  follow  directly  opposite  tendencies,  short 
vowels    being    generally   widened,    long   vowels    narrowed, 
whence  the  pairs  I*,  I  (ii,  /),  b,  1  (uu,  it)  in  Gm,  Icelandic,  etc., 
as  also  in  (Northern)  English,  I  and  1  being  apparently  the 
older  sounds  of  the  short  vowels.     The  change  of  a  long  wide 
into  a  narrow  is  shown  in  the  Dan.  ride  >I*\Al  =  Mnlcel.  >f*o] 
from  older  vita  >fo],  olo],  and  in  the  history  of  the  E.  vowel 
in  name.     An  example  of  a  narrow  short  vowel  is  the  E.  ] 
in  but. 

54.  The  high,  consonant-like  vowels  I  and  1  are  liable  to 
lose  their  syllabic  value  in  juxtaposition  with  other  vowels. 
This  means  of  avoiding  hiatus  is  a  regular  law  of  the  Romance 
languages,  where  such  words  as  gloria  soon  became  dissyllabic 
— aco}4(i>r],  which  was  practically  equivalent  to  glorja. 

55.  Place.     As  regards  height,  short  vowels  tend  to  lower- 
ing, as  in  Italian  neve  [  from  nivem,  Dutch  whip  scfLrD  *  ship/ 
long  to  raising,  as  in  E.  good,  Dutch  goed  c*lo  from  older  god 
a}*aj,  E.  stone  from  older  (stoon). 

56.  To  this  latter  rule  there  seem  to  be   no   exceptions. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  cases  of  raising  of  short 
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vowels,  as  in  the  change  of  e  and  o  into  i  and  u  resp.  in  Gothic. 
Unstrest  short  vowels  are  often  raised,  as  in  Portuguese,  where 
unstrest  e  and  o  become  I  and  1  resp. ;  as  in  que,  cantpo. 

57.  The   tendency  is  from  back  to  front.      The  frequent 
change  of  1   into  f ,  as  in   French  lune,  Dutch  zuur   '  sour,' 
was  no   doubt  through  the  I  of  Norse  Jius   and  the  fr  of 
Swedish  kus.     The  equally  frequent  change  of  ]  into  j,  as 
in  E.  man,  seems  on  the  other  hand  to  have  been  first  to  JH, 
and  then  direct  into  x>  which  only  requires  a  slight  forward 
shift  of  the  configurative  narrowing. 

58.  But  the  front  j  occasionally  changes  into  the  back  3,  as 
in  E.  fast  from  OR  fast  through  (fsesest),  probably  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion  with  the  e-sounds. 

59.  The  change  from  front  to  mixed  is  mainly  in  unstressed 
vowels,  as  in  the  Gm,  Dutch,  etc.  -e=\,  Portuguese  gue  d'L 

60.  Rounding.  As  regards  rounding,  back  and  front  vowels 
follow  opposite  tendencies,  back  vowels  favouring  rounding, 
front  unrounding. 

The  first  stage  in  the  rounding  of  back  vowels  is  forming 
them  with  imperfect  mouth-opening,  the  low-back  j  and 
j  being  especially  liable  to  this  muffling.  Indeed,  unless 
pronounced  with  very  open  mouth,  these  sounds  are  always 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  rounded  vowels.  But  muffled,  or  even 
fully  front-rounded  j)  is  still  distinct  from  j  =  jj>.  The  round- 
ing of  d  into  some  variety  of  open  o  is  very  general  in  the 
Germanic  languages. 

61.  The  unrounding  of  back  round  vowels  is  rare.     We  see 
partial  unrounding  in  the  short  Swedish  w  =  lj>,  complete  in 
the  English  u  in  but  =].     In  unstrest  syllables  the  change  is 
commoner,  as  in  OE  logo,  from  older  logo.      Unrounding  of 
front  vowels  is  shown  in  the  later  OE  fet  for  earlier  fat,  in 
MnE  sin  from  OE  synn  sfr*,  and  in  the  South  German  pro- 
nunciation of  u  and  o  as  i  and  e.     Partial  unrounding  in 
Swed.  ^=1),  I)f,  distinct  from  French  u=i.     Of  the  rounding 
of  fronts  I  have  no  examples  to  hand. 

62.  Examples  have  already  been  given  of  under-rounding 
(61).     Of  the  other  kind  of  abnormal  rounding,  nl  over-round- 
ing, examples  are  afforded  by  the  Swedish  and  Danish  JH,  as  in 
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gh,  'go,'  and  })»,  as  in  sol '  sun,'  which  arc  special  Scandinavian 
modifications  of  j»  (from  ^7)  and  ]». 

63.  Diphthonging.      Isolative    diphthonging    or    *  vow«  1- 
cleaving'  mainly  afl'ccts  long  vowels,  evidently  In  cause  of  the 
difficulty  of  prolonging  the   same  position  without  change. 
Cleaving  of  high  vowels,  as  in  the  very  frequent  develop- 
ment of  (ai)  and  (au)  out  of  (ii)  and  (uu)  resp.,  begins  with  a 
slight  lowering  of  the  first  half  of  the  I*  or  ft,  giving  I-ri  or 
I-rf,  as  in  Southern  E.  me,  which  is  practically  almost  equiva- 
lent to  (ij).    1*  and  1*,  however,  are  more  easily  cleft  by  simply 
increasing  the  lip-narrowing  towards  the  end  of  the  vowel,  so 
as  to  form  a  consonant,  as  in  the  Southern  E.  who  filo. 

64.  Mid  and  low  vowels  are  cleft  by  a  slight  raising  of  the 
tongue ;   or,  in  the  case  of  round  vowels,  by  a  progressive 
narrowing  of  the  lip-opening,  which  may,  of  course,  be  accom- 
panied by  a  raising  of  the  tongue.     Examples  are  the  English 
[IT  and  Jao  in  say  and  no.    In  the  latter  the  cleaving  is  effected 
entirely  by  the  lip-narrowing. 

65.  All  of  these  are  falling  diphthongs.      Rising  clefts  are 
the  Italian  x[,  ij  from  Latin  e,  8  through  [*,  J»,  as  in  lieve,  buono 
from  levi*,  bonus.     In  Mnlcel.  e  is  regularly  cleft  into  o[»,  as  in 
Mt~r  '  me.' 

66.  But  diphthongs  may  also  arise  from  lowering  the  second 
half  of  a  long  vowel.     In  North  Welsh  all  long  high  vowels 
are  followed  by  an  obscure  voice-glide :  1*1,  l#i,  I#i,  as  in  drwg. 
Such  was  probably  the  beginning  of  the  Old  German  uo  from 
0,  as  in  wuof. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  all  the  changes  of  diph- 
thongs under  the  present  head,  although  some  of  them  fall 
under  that  of  combinative  and  acoustic  changes. 

67.  In  diphthongs  of  the  (ij)-type  there  is  a  tendency  to 
make  the  cleaving  more  distinct  to  the  ear  by  divergence,  the 
first  element  being  lowered  and  retracted  through  [,  [,  1,  ],  j, 
etc.,  or  even  rounded,  as  in  the  Cockney  pronunciation  of  my 
as  FJI-T.   (uw)  is  diverged  by  lowering  and  unrounding — Ja-,  J3-, 
J3-,  and  then  by  fronting  as  in  the  Cockney  now  Tp.     Diph- 
thongs beginning  with  a  front-round  vowel  are  diverged  by 
backing  this  front  vowel,  as  in  the  Danish  die,  now  =  Ji^. 
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68.  While  the  strest  element  shows  this  tendency  to  diverge, 
the  glide  shows  the  opposite  one  of  approximation,  ]i,  for 
instance,  becoming  ]jv,  Jc,  Ji,  till  at  last  the  diphthongic  cha- 
racter is  almost  lost,  as  in  the  Cockney  rpia>  =  mile,  almost 
indistinguishable  from  marie. 

69.  If  the  glide- vowel  is  fully  formed,  it  often  acts  on  the 
preceding  vowel  as   in  mutation  (143)*  drawing    it  towards 
itself,  so  that  jl,  Ji  become  XT,  [i,  and  Ji  resp.,  as  in  Olcel.  ei 
from  ai,  gu  from  au  in  stein,  puga  (auga). 

70.  '  Smoothing,'  or  the  levelling  of  the  two  elements  of  a 
diphthong  under  a  monophthong,  is  the  result  of  absorption, 
as  when  ai  becomes  a  in  OE  stdn  by  lowering  of  the  glide,  ei 
becomes  <?,  as  in  the  Swed.  and  Dan.  sten.     This  direct  absorp- 
tion is,  of  course,  only  possible  after  considerable  convergence 
of  the  two  elements. 

71.  Forward  smoothing,  as  in  Germanic  change  of  ei  into  I 
in  win,  is  only  the  completion   of  the  mutative  influences 
described  above. 

72.  As  cleaving  is  peculiar  to  long  vowels,  it  follows  that 
when  a   diphthong   is   shortened,  as  when  it  stands  in   an 
unstrest  syllable  or  before  two  consonants,  it  tends  to  smooth- 
ing, as  in  Icel.  eld  from  *eild. 

73.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  glide-element  of  a 
diphthong  so  short  that  the  whole  combination  can  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  a  short  vowel,  as  in  OE  ea,  eo. 

74.  Another  result  of  the  strengthening  of  the  glide  is  that 
it  sometimes  develops  into  a  consonant,  as  in  Mod.  Greek 
avro's  3>o}s.     This  development  is  the  rule  in  most  languages 
in  rising  diphthongs,  ia  generally  becoming  ja. 

75.  Loss.     Isolative  loss  of  vowels  seems  to  occur  only  in 
unstrest  syllables.     Even  here  it  is  possible  that  the  loss  is 
only  apparent,  being  compensated  by  lengthening  of  the  pre- 
ceding sound :  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  Middle  E.  name 
became  rfyp*  as  the  first  stage  of  its  present  monosyllabic 
form. 

76.  The  dropping  of  unstrest  vowels  is  generally  preceded 
by  various  weakenings,  generally  in  the  direction  of  \.    Drop- 
ping without  previous  weakening  is,  however,  common  in 
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spoken  Welsh,  as  in  agoru-ch  ajurtc.     But  even  in  Welsh  it   is 
the  mixed  \  which  is  often*  >t  <lropt,  as  in  yfory  >Ju>T. 

77.  The  dropping  of  unstrest  vowels  is  often  d«-p.-ndant  on 
the  nature  of  the  resulting  consonant- group.     Such  combina- 
ti«»ns  as  /•(<'/,  /(•')'*,  in  whirh  the  second  element  is  a  vowellike 
syllabic,  are  especially  liaMe  to  contraction,  especially  when, 
as  in  the  second  i:  stance,  the  two  consonants  are  formed  in  the 
same  place.     But  in  Old  Icel.  we  find  \(»\v«  Is  <ln.pt  \\ithout 
any  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  resulting  consonant-groups,  as 
in  tax  gen.  sg.  from  *laxes  through  *laks*. 

78.  The  contraction  of  two  short  vowels  into  one  long, 
which  is  a  frequent  means  of  avoiding  hiatus,  as  in  Sanskrit 
nil  ra  =  afi  iva,  implies,  of  course,  only  the  loss  of  the  inde- 
pendent stress  with  which  the  second  vowel  begins.     Where 
one,  or  both,  of  the  vowels  is  long  already,  the  contraction 
was  no  doubt  at  first  extra  long. 

Consonants. 

79.  Form.     The  opening  of  stops  generally  seems  to  begin 
between  vowels,  and  is  then  evidently  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  attempt  to  assimilate  the  form  of  the  consonant  to  that  of 
a  vowel.     This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  generally 
voiced  stops  that  are  opened  in  this  way.     Thus  in  Modern 
Greek  g  has  everywhere  become  e,  while  k  continues  to  be  a 
stop,  and  so  with  the  other  stops,  the  change  having  probably 
begun  between  vowels,  and  been  then  extended  to  the  initial 
and  final  occurrences  of  the   voiced  stop.     In  Dutch  too  g 
has  everywhere  become  ei   or  c*,   while  in   German  initial 
g  retains  its  stopped  quality. 

80.  But  voiceless  stops  are  sometimes  weakened  into  open 
breaths  between  vowels,  as  in  the  regular  change  of  c  and  t 
into  ch  and  th  in  Old  Irish,  as  in  atfiir.    In  Danish  unstrest  -et 
becomes  -*|y\,  as  in  hu*et.     Here  the  change  was  probably 
direct,  but  in  other  cases  it  may  be  the  result  of  strengthening 
the  breath-glide  ( 1 40).     The  frequent  change  of  &,  pt  into  CO, 
XJ  seems  to  be  partly  due  to  striving  after  distinctness,  as 
also  that  of  tt  into  xt,  as  in  Latin  eguesfer. 
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81.  The  change  of  a  nasal  into  an  open  consonant  is,  of 
course,  through  a  nasalized  open  consonant ;  thus  the  Welsh 
mutation  of  mam  into  fam  >]F  postulates  an  intermediate  3f]r, 
which  is  nothing  but  an  m  with  the  lip-passage  open. 

82.  The  change  of  a  stop  into  a  side-consonant  is  not  com- 
mon, but  there  are  examples  in  Latin,  such  as  oleo  by  the  side 
of  odor. 

83.  Side-consonants  are  capable  of  a  further  weakening 
into  open  consonants,  as  in  French  fille,  milieu,  where  co  has 
become  (D,  Italian famma  fiGmflamma. 

84.  The  change  of  an  open  consonant  into  a  vowel  is,  in  the 
case  of  j  and  w,  often  almost  entirely  dependant  on  stress- 
shifting  and  synthesis.     In  OE  sndiv,  for  instance,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  the  w  really  means  s  or  is  simply 
equivalent  to  l ;  most  probably  the  latter,  but  the  distinction 
is  very  slight. 

85.  Some  consonants,  such  as  E.  and  Gm  r,  are  pronounced 
with  such  a  complete  absence  of  buzz  and  with  so  open  a 
configurative  passage  that  they  may  be   regarded  as  glide- 
vowels  rather  than  consonants. 

86.  These  weakened  consonants  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  syllabic  consonants.      It  is  true  that  the  un- 
buzzed  vowellikes  lend  themselves  with  especial  ease  to  the 
syllabic  function,  and  that  it  is  possible  that  the  Sanskrit 
vocalic  r  in  mrtd  really  had  something  of  the  E.  r  in  it,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  having  been  a  strong  trill 
— at  least  at  first. 

87.  If  the  configurative  passage  of  an  open   breath   con- 
sonant is  progressively  enlarged,  the  acoustic  effect   of  its 
position  becomes  more  and  more  indistinct,  till  at  last  we 
hear  nothing  but  mere  breath.     In  modern  Irish  the  old  tk, 
c  aspirated '  #,  etc.,  are  weakened  in  this  way  to  mere  ^s.     In 
Sanskrit  final  s  becomes  a  mere  breath,  as  in  d$wah.     Even  in 
E.  /  think  often  sounds  like  7  kink. 

88.  All    these    changes    are  weakenings.      The    converse 
change  from   open  to   stop  is  frequent.      The  open  voiced 
consonants    between   vowels   are    especially    liable   to   this 
change.     Indeed  such  a  consonant  as  e,  if  pronounced  with- 
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out  perceptible  buzz,  as  in  Mnlcel.  saga  s]»e],  lias  very  much 
the  effect  of  a.  The  Old  Swedish  sagha  has,  accordingly, 
become  sj»a]  in  MnSwedish.  <r>  has  been  stopped  in  Greek 
-Hi/on  =  ojsf a}l,  Latin  t////7 /////,  and  in  Italian  gia  Be]  from  jam, 
all  pointing  to  a  preliminary  stopping  of  (t>  into  m.  In 
Swedish  such  a  word  as  jay,  when  emphasized,  is  often  uttered 
with  weak  stoppage,  so  as  to  be  intermediate  between  <nj»a 
and  mj»a.  The  change  of  3  into  G  through  a  is  seen  in  the 
French  garde  from  German  warda,  Welsh  gwlad  acoj>]»0  =  Olrish 
flaith  (where /=  older  w\  showing  the  intermediate  stage  a&. 
A  parallel  change  of  the  voiceless  r>  is  seen  in  the  dialectal 
Icel.  pronunciation  of  hvalir  as  a>]»cof(i>.  The  stopping  of  u,  w 
is  common  to  most  of  the  Germanic  languages,  as  in  Swedish 
//>//7,  German  ding=^.  thing,  Swed.  du  ojI»4  =  E.  thou. 

89.  We  have,  lastly,  the  trilling  of  open  consonants,  espe- 
cially CD  and  e.     The  tendency  of  the  dialects  of  large  capitals 
is  in  favour  of  untrilling,  as  we  see  by  comparing  the  London 
with  the  Edinburgh,  the  educated  North  Gm  with  the  pro- 
vincial and  the  Dutch  r.     Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
retains  a  strong  (Of,  but  also  trills  its  ^=e*,  and  its  c  in  schip-=. 
SCff-o.      Trilling   is  no  doubt  the   result   of  striving  after 
distinctness. 

90.  Place.     Back  to  Throat.     We  see  this  change  in  the 
Danish  r=e&,  which  is  no  doubt  a  later  form  of  the  ei  of  the 
Jutland  pronunciation.     In  Glasgow  Scotch  t  in  butter,  etc.,  is 
Di — a  t  with  simultaneous  glottal  stop. 

91.  Back  to  Front.     This  cliange  appears  to  be  always  com- 
binative. 

92.  Front    to    Back.      Italian   valga    from   valeam   through 
*>]coa>]  and  *X)coffi].     So  also  It.  tengo  from  teneo. 

93.  Forward  to  Back.    The  frequent  substitution  of  €i  for  (i)f, 
as  in  the   Parisian   r,  seems  to  be  mainly  imitative.     For 
Russian  I,  see  §  104.     The  change  of  s  into  c,  as  in  the  Old 
Bulgarian  cftoditt,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  inner  rounding 
and  subsequent  exaggeration  of  the  back  element,  as  in  the 
change  of  w  into  gw  (88).    In  Armenian  we  find  no  developing 
into  a  back  aspirate  stop  through  c,  as  in  khuir  '  sister.'     The 
first  stage  is  shown  in  the  Gm  sc/i  =  Z).     In  the  South  Swedish 
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pronunciation  of  e  in  skjuta,  etc.,  the  inner  rounding  is  very 
marked,  the  point  of  the  tongue  being  lowered,  which  would 
soon  develop  back  modification. 

94.  Forward  to  Front.    Spanish  L  from  Latin  nn,  as  in  ano. 
So  also  in  some  West-Norwegian  dialects  II  and  nn  become 
coco  and  LL,  or  approximations  to  them. 

95.  Lip  to  Lip-teeth.    In  the  change  of/?  into./,  w  into  v,  we 
may  always  assume  an  intermediate  o,  3,  the  latter  being  the 
Middle  German  w.     This  is  partly  an  acoustic  change,  >  being 
more  distinct  than  o. 

The  converse  change  is  shown  in  the  Danish  liav  '  sea  '  =  2J3-). 

96.  Forward  to  Lip  (-Teeth).     The  frequent  change  of  u  to  >, 
as  in  a  defective  pronunciation  of  through,  and  in  Latin  fumus 
=  Sanskrit  dhumds,  seems  to  be  imitative,  but  may  sometimes 
be  through  u>. 

97.  The  converse  change  is  shown  in  that  of  final  m  into  n, 
as  in  Spanish  Addn. 

98.  There  are  various  changes  of  the  forward  consonants 
among  themselves.     That  of  (z)  into  (r)  is  frequent  in  Latin, 
as  in  Aurora,  and  in  Germanic,  where  it  was  through  w\  (145). 
The  converse  change  is  shown  in  the  older  Parisian  Fr  chaise 
from  chaire. 

99.  Isolative  change  of  S  into  z  is  regular  in  Gm  initial  s 
followed  by  a  cons.,  as  in  scfavan,  stein.     In  Portuguese  s  final 
or  before  a  consonant  becomes  the  intermediate  2$,  as  in  casas 


100.  Inversion  is  generally  the  result  of  the  influence  of  r, 
a  sound  which  always  tends  that  way,  especially  when  trilled  — 
as  in  Swed.  barn  DjtTc.    The  inverteds  are  strongly  represented 
in  Sanskrit  under  the  name  of  '  cerebrals,'  where  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  influence   not  only  of  r  and  J,  but  of  other 
sounds,  even  the  vowels  i  and  u.     It  is  possible  that  inversion 
may  in  some  languages  be  the  result  of  exaggerating  the 
distinction  between  gum-point,  such  as  E.  t,  and  teeth-point 
conss. 

101.  A  peculiar  result  of  inversion  is  the  change  of  I  into 
the  Scandinavian  '  thick  I  '  (33). 

102.  As  regards  rounding,  back  open  consonants  tend,  like 
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l><«u-k  vowels,  to  rounding,  as  shown  in  the  history  of  such 
words  as  draw  from  OE  dragan,  sorrow  from  sorg.  E.  r  is 
rounded  in  individual  pronunciation.  The  rounding  of  *  and 
f  has  been  treated  of  above  (93). 

The  tendency  of  back-round  conss.  to  exaggerate  the  back 
element  has  also  been  illustrated  above  (93). 

103.  The  loss  of  back  modification  is  shown  in  the  frequent 
change  of  (w)  into  (v)  through  3,  as  in  Gin. 

104.  The  most  unstable  of  the  conss.,  as  regards  modifi- 
cation without  change  of  place,  is  /.  whose  position  can  be 
combined  with  that  of  almost  any  vowel.    In  the  '  clear '  /  the 
front  of  the  tongue  is  somewhat  raised  in  the  direction  of  co\ 
which  gives  the  French  /.     In  the  '  dull '  English  /  the  front 
of  the  tongue  is  hollowed  out.     The  Dutch  /  is  decidedly 
back-modified  or  '  guttural,'  still  more  so  the  Portuguese  /  in 
alto,  which  is  quite  ox.     The  clear  /  tends  to  become  co,  the 
dull  to  become  8,  as  in  Russian  palka. 

105.  Cleaving.     Consonant-cleaving,  as  when  //  becomes  dl, 
nn  becomes  dn,  as  in  Mnlcelandic  falla  >]OKO],  einn  [iDl,  is, 
like  vowel-cleaving,  the  result  of  the  difficulty  of  prolonging 
a  consonant  unchanged.    In  the  West  Norwegian  dialects  the 
dl  in  falla  is  articulated  so  lightly  that  the  combination  is 
really  half-way  between  II  and  dl.     Another  kind  of  cleaving 
is  shown  in  the  Welsh  nh  in  «&tt/=i2]«D,  which  must  once 
have  been  simple  I]KD. 

106.  Consonant-smoothing  is  analogous  to  that  of  vowels. 
It  is  forwards  in  Danish  binde  of  1\  through  *of  T^l,  backwards 
in  German  pfeffer  from  *pfepfar. 

107.  Loss.   Consonants  are  more  freely  dropped  than  vowels, 
as  being  less  sonorous.     Thus  Germanic  initial  j  is  dropped 
everywhere  in  the  Scandinavian  languages,  as  in  Icelandic  dr 
—year.     The  loss  of  h  in  Cockney  and  provincial  E.  is  only 
apparent,  being  due  simply  to  a  shifting  of  force  (25).      The 
dropping   of  Initial  k  in  know  was  preceded  by  a  stage  in 
which  it  unvoiced  the  n,  so  that  the  k  was  only  dropped 
because  it  had  become  superfluous  for  distinctive  purposes. 
Many  other  consonant-droppings   are  no  doubt  due  to  the 
same  principle  of  economy  of  distinction.     Final  consonants 
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are  very  easily  dropped,  being  uttered  with  less  force  than 
initial  ones  (17).  The  audibility  of  final  stops  depends  mainly 
on  the  off-glide,  and  if  this  is  suppressed,  they  become  almost 
inaudible,  and  this  was  probably  the  beginning  of  that  whole- 
sale dropping  of  final  conss.  which  we  see  in  French.  French 
keeps  final  conss.  before  another  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel  (liaison),  but  Old  Bulgarian  drops  all  final  conss.  with- 
out exception,  nasals  alone  partially  surviving  in  the  nasaliza- 
tion of  a  preceding  vowel,  so  that  every  word  in  the  language 
ends  in  a  vowel.  Other  languages,  such  as  Greek,  allow  only 
certain  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  word — mostly  vowellikes. 
Final  consonant-groups  are  often  very  deficient  in  sonority, 
especially  stop-groups,  such  as  kt,  and  are  consequently  light- 
ened by  throwing  off  the  last,  as  in  the  Cockney  pronuncia- 
tion of  act  as  jo* ;  other  groups  being  lightened  in  various 
ways,  as  in  Greek  dnax  for  *dnakts.  Even  polite  E.  makes 
asked  into  (aast). 

108.  Addition.     The  addition  of  d  and  p  in  such  combina- 
tions  as  an(d)ra,   am(p}ta,   as   also   their   dropping,   is   only 
apparent.     In  passing  from  n  to  r  it  is  necessary  to  shut  the 
nose  passage,  and  open  the  mouth  passage  simultaneously, 
and  the  slightest  delay  in  doing  the  latter  of  course  converts 
part  of  the  r  into  a  d. 

109.  The  addition  of  hiatus-filling  consonants,  as  in  Dutch 
zeeen=st[i<n\r!,  is  simply  due  to  a  slight  exaggeration  of  the 
glide  between  the  two  vowels.     Such  insertions  as  that  of  r 
in  the  E.  idear  of  are,  of  course,  the  result  of  external  analogy. 
Other  means  of  avoiding  hiatus  are  the  glottal  stop—  ]x],  and 
the  introduction  of  a  breath-glide,  as  in  the  occasional  French 


An  interesting  example  of  consistent  hiatus-filling  is  afforded 
by  Old  Bulgarian.  In  this  language,  as  already  stated,  every 
word  ends  in  a  vowel.  So,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all  hiatus, 
every  initial  vowel  developes  an  allied  consonant  before  it,  i- 
becoming/e'-,  u-  becoming  vu  (from  *wu-},  etc. 
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Quantity. 

110.  There   is  a  general   tendency  to   shortening   in   un- 
strest   syllables,  -aan,   -ann  both    Incoming   -an.     In    sti 
syllables  there  is  a  tendency  to  alternate  short  and  long  in 
vowel  +  cons.     Final  -an  is  often  lengthened  to  -ann,  though 
the  short  cons,  is  kept  in  many  languages,  and  final 

rally  becomes  -aan.  Medially  ana  tends  to  become 
dii /ma  also  to  become  aana.  The  frequent  change  of  anna  into 
ana,  as  in  Gm  gewinnen,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  quali- 
tative divergence  of  short  and  long  vowels :  when  I*,  I  had 
been  separated  into  f»,  f,  the  doubling  of  the  (n)  in  gtwln,i<  a 
became  superfluous  and  it  was  therefore  shortened. 

111.  In  the  Romance  languages  stress  keeps  a  final  vowel 
short,  as  in  French  si  si,  while  in  the  Germanic  languages  it 
lengthens. 

112.  In  many  languages  the  high  vowels,  especially  i  and  u, 
tend  to  shortness,  either  resisting  lengthening  influences,  as 
in  E.  son,  written  from  OE  sunu,  writen,  or  else  being  short- 
ened against  the  analogy  of  the  other  vowels,  as  in  Dutch 
I'tnh-n   colon,  voeten  ^'loT.      The   extreme  closeness  of  these 
vowels  seems  to  make  their  lengthening  difficult. 

113.  Shifting  of  quantity  often  accompanies  stress  shifting 
in  diphthongs,  as  in  Olcelandic  kjosa  from  *keo*a. 

114.  Vowel  quantity  is  often  dependant  on  the  influence  of 
the  following  consonants.     Stops,  especially  voiceless  stops, 
shorten.     The  shortening  influence  of  m  in  Swedish  is  very 
marked.     In  Welsh  y,  in,  /shorten,  often  also  n.     r  lengthens 
in  many  languages. 

115.  Vowellikes  and  nasals  followed  by  another  consonant, 
especially  a  voice  stop,  often  lengthen,  as  in  E.  beard,  wild, 
foul.     The  lengthening  seems  to  be  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing   the   vocality  of  the  vowel  from  that  of  the 
vowellike,  (finnd)  and  (fiind),  for  instance,  having  much  the 
same  effect  on  the  ear.     In  some  cases  the  lengthening  of  the 
vowel  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  a  parasite- vowel  (159),  as  in 
E.  (haad)  '  hard '  from  (hard)  through  (haard). 

116.  The  distinctions  of  quantity  are  utilised  differently  in 
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different  languages.  In  many  languages,  such  as  Russian, 
French,  and  the  Romance  languages  generally,  the  distinction 
of  long  and  short  vowel  is  not  clearly  marked,  the  quantity, 
especially  of  stressed  vowels,  being  generally  medial.  Other 
languages,  such  as  E.,  distinguish  accurately  three  degrees  of 
quantity.  Again,  in  such  languages  as  Sanskrit  and  Hun- 
garian any  vowel  in  any  part  of  the  word,  whether  strest  or 
not,  may  be  long  or  short ;  but  in  other  languages  quantity 
is  partly  dependant  on  stress  and  position.  In  Welsh  the 
last  syllable  but  one  is  stresst  and  short,  so  that  ton  and  ton 
both  have  plural  tonau  ujlji.  In  Swedish  such  a  word  as 
E.  litter  with  a  short  strest  vowel  followed  by  a  short  cons. 
is  impossible.  In  E.  such  a  word  as  German  mann  F]^,  with  a 
short  final  cons,  preceded  by  a  short  strest  vowel,  is  equally 
impossible. 

117.  The  influence  of  quantity  on  other  changes  is  very 
marked,  especially  as  regards  vowels.     Long  vowels  tend  to 
narrowness,  raising,  and  cleaving ;  short  vowels  to  wideness, 
lowering,  and   smoothing.     It   also   influences   stress,  as   in 
Latin  (12 1). 

Force. 

118.  Stress-shifting  in  diphthongs  does  not  affect  those  of 
the  (ai)-type,  but  only  when  a  closer  (higher)  is  followed  by 
an  opener  (lower)  vowel,  or  a  back  by  a  front.    Whenever  the 
first  element  of  a  falling  diphthong  by  gradual  divergence 
reaches  (i)  or  (u),  as  when  \\  passes  through  ft,  [j  into  fj, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  shift  the  stress  on  to  the  opener  and 
more  specifically  vocalic  second  element,  a  tendency  which  is 
no  doubt  helped  by  the  difficulty  of  lengthening  a  high  vowel 
(112)  and  the  ease  with  which  such  a  vowel  passes  into  a 
glide  and  a  consonant.     The  two  extremes  are  therefore  the 
falling  (-ai),  and  the  rising  (ra)  almost  =  (ja).     Italian  ie,  no 
were  no  doubt  originally  falling  diphthongs,     (u)  is  felt  as 
opener  than  (i),  hence  (iu)  tends  to  (ru,  ju).     In  the  South 
Gm  dialects  no  from  a  through  (oo,  oa,  ua)  still   remains  a 
rising  diphthong,  as  also  ?e  from  io. 
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119.  The  general  tendency  of  language  is  to  alternate  strong 
and  weak  strest  syllables  as  much  as  possible.     Hence  the 
tendency  to  throw  forward  the  stress  of  a  two-syllable  en- 
clitic in  some  languages,  as  in  Old  Icelandic,  where  /«>  ero 
1  ><•(•<>] Mrs  //t-ir  ro. 

120.  Some  languages,  such  as  French,  have  practically  no 
independent  stress,  intonation  taking  its  place. 

121.  In  some   languages,  such   as    Sanskrit,  Russian,  and 
English,  the  place  of  the  stress  may  be  on  any  syllable  in  the 
word.     In   others  it  is   fixed  on  some   one  syllable,  as   in 
Welsh,  where  it  is  regularly  on  the  last  but  one,  and  in  Ice- 
Ijunlic,  where  it  is  on  the  first.     In  others,  again,  its  place  is 
partly  determined  by  quantity.     Thus,  in  Latin  it  must  be  on 
the  last  but  one  if  that  syllable  is  long,  on  the  one  before  that 
(third  from  end)  if  the  last  but  one  is  long  :   won' ere,  'regere. 

122.  Stress-shifting  in  different  syllables  is  due  partly  to 
such  mechanical  limitations,  partly  to  external  influences,  as 
when  a  language  throws  the  stress  on  to  the  root-syllable. 
This  may  often  be  effected  most  imperceptibly,  by  gradually 
increasing  the    strength    of  an    orginally   only   half-strong 
syllable. 

123.  It  must  be  remembered  that  originally  stress  was  due 
to  purely  external  causes.    Here  we  may  observe  two  opposed 
tendencies :  ( i )  to  emphasize  the  most  important  element  of  a 
w<»rd  or  group,  as  in  '  a  piece  of  'bread' ;  (2)  to  emphasize  the 
element  which  modifies  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  to 
which  it  is   added,  as  in  '"to  give  and  -forgive.'    The  first 
tendency  leads  to  putting  the  stress  on  the  root,  the  second  to 
putting  it  on  inflections,  etc. 

124.  The  influence  of  stress  on   sound-changes  in  general 
is  very  important.     All  the  weakening  processes,  shortening, 
dropping,  assimilation,  smoothing  of  diphthongs,  etc.,  begin  in 
un strest  syllables.     Thus  Icel.  skgpvjm  from  *9kapafju  shows 
only  approximation  to  the  u  (mutation)  in  the  strest  syllable, 
but   complete   assimilation  in  the  second,  unstrest  syllable. 
As  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  generally  has  the   strongest 
stress,  initial  and  medial  consonants  ofton  show  the  opposite 
tendencies  of  strengthening  and  weakening,  as  in  Danish  kage 
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=OTcel.  kaka,  where  the  first  k  is  strengthened,  the 
second  weakened. 

125.  The  shifting  of  a  cons,  from  the  end  of  one  word  to 
the  beginning  of  another,  or  vice-  versa,  as  in  nickname  from  an 
ekename,  adder  from  a  nadder,  is  really  due  to  shifting  of  force. 
So  also  is  the  loss  or  addition  of  h. 


Intonation. 

126.  Intonation  was  originally  an  instinctive  means  of  em- 
phasis, an  energetic  utterance  of  a  vowel  being  accompanied 
by  a   high  tone — level   or  rising,  the  unemphatic   syllables 
being  uttered  in  a  low  tone. 

127.  Hence  the  intonation  in  primitive  languages — at  least 
in   Sanskrit,    Greek,  and    the    other   OArian    languages — is 
fixed  in  each  word :    it  is  a  word-intonation.     This  fixed  in- 
tonation   still    survives    in    Lithuanian    and    Swedish.     In 
Swedish,  for  instance,  J)*D})»  uttered  with  a  rising  tone  is  the 
town  Abo,  but  if  uttered  with  a  falling  tone  on  the  first  syl- 
lable and  an  upward  leap  on  the  second,  it  means  '  dweller/ 
Even  in  E.  'raaftz  and  yraa%d  have  the  contrary  meanings  of 
'  a  little '  and  '  very  much,'  as  in  answer  to  the  question  '  does 
it  rain?' 

128.  In  the  more  highly  developed  living  Arian  languages, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  intonation  is  not  bound  to  any  one 
syllable  of  a  word,  but  is  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  as  a  whole,  a  rising  tone  implying  doubt,  question, 
incomplete  statement,  etc.,  a  falling  tone  certainty,  answer, 
completion,  etc.     Even  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  the  word-tone 
was  no  doubt  modified  by  these  tendencies,  as  it  certainly  is, 
not  only  in  Swedish  but  also  in  Chinese — a  language  in  which 
word-intonation  plays  an  exceptionally  important  part. 

129.  Intonation  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  stress, 
but  there  is  a  strong  natural  connection  between  them,  and 
the  history  of  the  Arian  languages  shows  clearly  that  in  them 
high  tone  was  accompanied  with  strong  stress,  for  the  weak- 
ening and  dropping  of  vowels  in  unemphatic  syllables  which 
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is  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  parent  Arian  cannot  be 
plained  as  due  to  lucre  lowering  of  tone. 

130.  There   is,  therefore,  no   such  thing  as   a   change   of 
mochilativo  or  *  musical '  accent  into  stress-accent :   all  that 
has  happened — say  in  Modern  Greek — is  that  the  stress  has 
been  kept,  while  the  intonation  has  been  set  free. 

131.  The  compound  tones  are  often  accompanied  by  double 
stress  on  the  intoned  vowel  (zweigipfliger  accent)  which  seems 
to  cut  it  into  two.     This  may  be,  as  suggested  by  Sievers,  a 
cause  of  diphthonging. 

132.  The  Danish  substitution  of  the  glottal  stop  for  the 
*  simple '  intonation  of  Swedish,  as  in  P]XID  mand  =  Sw.  mann 
Vpt,  is  very  remarkable.   It  is  evidently  due  to  an  energizing 
of  the  intonation.    Even  in  Sw.  the  simple  tone  is  often  ener- 
in/ed  in  such  words  as  baron,  the  vowel  being  pronounced 
with  a  jerk  in  the  middle  so  that  it  seems  to  be  divided  into 
two,  a  falling  being  at  the  same  time  substituted  for  the  rising 
tone — o]'o>})})rr.     In  some  Lithuanian  dialects  (according  to 
Kurschat)  the  same  thing  happens,  which  in  Lettish  seems  to 
develop  into  a  full  glottal  stop,  as  in  Danish. 

133.  The  influence  of  intonation  on  sound-change  is  very 
slight.     It  seems,  however,  that  in  parent  Arian  a  with  a 
high  tone  became  £,  while  a  low  tone  changed  it  to  0,  evidently 
because  e  has  naturally  a  high,  o  a  low  pitch. 

134.  As  regards  the  relation  of  intonation  to  quantity  and 
stress,   we   may   say   briefly  that   emphasis,  length,  strong 
stress  and  high  pitch  are  naturally,  though  not  necessarily, 
associated. 


Transposition. 

136.  Transposition,  as  in  OE  axian  for  ascian,  MnE  bird=OE 
briil  tl,  is  generally  a  more  or  less  isolated  phenomenon,  but  is 
sometimes  carried  out  through  a  whole  group  of  sounds,  as 
when  Greek  -r  =  Q5S  became  80  in  the  Attic  dialect. 
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INTEENAL   COMBINATIVE. 

136.  The  influence  of  one  sound  on  another  may  be  either 
forwards,  as  when  adta  becomes  adda,  or  backivards,  as  when 
adta  becomes  atta.  It  may  be  either  partial  (subsimilation),  as 
in  the  Germanic  vowel-mutation  (fuss,  fiisse),  or  complete 
(assimilation),  as  when  adta  becomes  atta. 


Breath  and  Voice. 

137.  The  change  of  breath  stops  into  voice  between  vowels 
is  regular  in  Danish,  where,  however,  the  resulting  voice  stops 
have  been  opened,  as  in  lade  '  let '  CO]H*W^,  skibe  Sdl*>1  '  ships.' 
In  Sanskrit  final  stops  are  always  voiced  if  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  vowel,  as  in  udeti '  goes  out.'     The  hisses,  such 
as  s,  are  not  voiced  either  in  Danish  or  Sanskrit  between 
vowels. 

138.  Breath  and  voice  assimilation  between  two  consonants 
is  almost  universal  in  language,  such  combinations  as  English 
kb  in  backboard  being  exceptional  reactions  due  to  striving  after 
distinctness.     In  Dutch  bakboord  is  pronounced  ojao}*u>*o,  and 
when  a  Dutchman  speaks  English,  he  is  apt  to  make  Dutch 
Jews  into  Dudge  Jews.     Sanskrit  follows  the  same  laws,  even  s 
being  voiced  before  voiced  conss.  and  vowels,  although  in  the 
extant  language  the  resulting  z  has  been  changed  to  r,  or 
dropped,  as  in  dcwd  dramati,  where  -5  stands  for  *-oz.     Even 
E.  has  (ksets)  against  (dogz). 

139.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  stops  are  the  most  sensitive  to 
breath  and  voice  assimilation,  while  the  vowellikes  r  and  I 
and  the  nasals  are  generally  quite  independent  of  them.     In 
Icelandic,  however,  It,  etc.,  as  in  bilt,  becomes  coo. 

140.  The  slight  escape  of  breath  which  follows  breath-stops 
in  such  languages  as  E.  is  easily  developed  into  an  aspirate- 
glide,  as  in  Danish  kan  Q°]lD,  Sanskrit  M,  by  a  slight  stress  on 
it,  which  at  the  same  time  relieves  the  pressure  involved  in 
forming   an   unaspirated   Q1.     It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to 
suppose   that  an   aspirate  requires   greater   effort  than    an 
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ordinary  stop :  there  is  siraply  a  shifting  of  effort  from  the 
stop  itself  to  the  glide.  If  an  aspirate-glide  is  h«M 
unchanged,  it  becomes  a  definite,  open  consonant  corre- 
sponding to  the  preceding  stop,  giving  the  combinations 
known  as  '  affricates '  or  'stop-opens':  QC,  QO,  DO  (D>).  t 
developes  in  this  way  eitln-r  into  DW  or  OS,  according  as  it  is 
a  pure  point  or  a  blade-modified  stop.  The  glide  in  the 
Danish  o°  in  tale  sounds  between  s  and  /.  When  the  glide 
has  thus  obtained  an  independent  existence  as  an  open  con- 
sonant, the  stop  itself  is  often  dropped  as  superfluous,  as  in  the 
German  pfeffer  from  D^ojo)  through  D°^D°3ci),  DOI(D)O]U>.  The 
front  stop  Q  is  peculiarly  liable  to  these  developments,  its  off- 
glide  being  very  liable  to  develop  into  full  o  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  removing  the  broad  ridge  of  the  tongue  quickly 
enough  from  the  palate.  Indeed  even  Q1  always  suggests  t\ 
to  an  unaccustomed  ear,  the  glide  being  so  distinct.  In  San- 
skrit the  aspirate  of  c  Q,  which  is  written  cJi,  must  have  been 
really  the  stop-open  QO,  for  it  makes  a  preceding  vowel '  long 
by  position.' 

The  influence  of  *  in  aspirating  an  adjoining  breath-stop  is 
seen  in  Sanskrit  ithitda,  gdcc/iati  a]oQo]oI  and  Greek  *kht:d. 
In  Danish  it  has  the  opposite  effect:  cp  til  O0fco  with  siille 
so 'fool.  Here  the  initial  8  seems  to  take  away  the  stress  from 
tin-  following  cons. 

141.  The  two  chief  kinds  of  influence  of  vowel  on  vowel  are 
rinn-l-lnii'iiinny  and  mutation  (umlaut).  Mutation,  however,  is 
backward  and  indirect,  implying  modification  of  the  inter- 
vening consonant,  while  in  vowel-harmony  the  influence  is 
generally  forwards,  and  the  one  vowel  acts  on  the  other 
directly  without  any  necessary  modification  of  the  intervening 
consonants,  and  therefore  extends  more  easily  through  an 
indefinite  number  of  syllables.  It  appears  to  be  partly 
acoustic.  The  best  example  of  it  is  in  Finnish.  In  Finnish 
the  vowels  are : 

(1)  hard  :       a, 

(2)  soft :         a,  0,  y. 

(3)  neutral :  6',  t. 

In  Finnish  the  root-syllable  always  comes  first  and  has  the 

D    3 
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chief  stress.  If  the  root-syllable  has  a  hard  vowel,  all  the 
following  must  have  a  hard  or  (more  rarely)  a  neutral  vowel ; 
if  it  has  a  soft  vowel,  all  the  other  vowels  of  the  word  must 
be  soft  or  neutral :  muuttumattomuuclestansa,  tyytymattomyycl- 
estdnsd.  For  traces  of  this  in  the  Arian  languages  see  §  159. 

Front-Modification. 

142.  The  influence  of  i  and  the  other  front  vowels  and  of 
j  on  a  preceding  back  cons.,  especially  the  stops  k  and  g,  may 
be  seen  in  any  language.  Even  in  E.  the  k  in  keen  is  a  little 
more  forward  than  in  corn.  In  Russian  the  front  vowels 
I,  [  ([),  and  the  now  silent  *(=!?),  communicate  their  own 
front  articulation  to  most  preceding  consonants,  but  in  various 
degrees  according  to  the  nature  of  the  consonant.  o>*  r,  s  $, 
>f,Fm>  D  p  simply  arch  the  tongue  into  the  i-position 
(  =  ci)h),  or,  in  other  words,  anticipate  an  I,  but  without 
otherwise  modifying  their  original  articulations.  In  such  a 
group  as  Ip\I  (imi)  the  i-position  is  maintained  unchanged 
from  beginning  to  end.  In  such  a  word  as  miru  rvlo>*  a 
Russian  brings  the  tongue  into  the  l-position  simultaneously 
with  the  closure  of  the  lips  which  forms  the  r.  a  k  becomes 
d\  as  in  the  old-fashioned  E.  kyard=.&*  with  simultaneous  QH. 
c  (x)  becomes  o  (?).  The  fronting  is  carried  out  most  fully 
with  the  point  nasals  and  stops  1  rc,  D  £,  03  d,  whose  place 
of  stoppage  is  shifted  back  to  the  outer  front  position,  both 
cons,  and  vowel  in  f>I,  Qi-I  being  apparently  formed  in  the 
same  place,  the  point  of  the  tongue  not  being  employed  at 
all.  The  fronted  CD  I  was  probably  once  o>,  but  it  has  now 
become  almost  the  ordinary  point  consonant,  probably  be- 
cause its  wide  divergence  from  the  back  s  in  palka  made 
further  differentiation  superfluous,  z  J  and  z  5  have  also  lost 
their  original  front  modification,  at  least  in  the  Moscow  pro- 
nunciation. The  loss  of  original  fronting  has  been  very  ex- 
tensive in  Servian  and  the  other  South  Slavonic  languages. 

d)(j)  has  exactly  the  same  influence,  being  itself  dropt,  as  in 
ditjd  ml'oj. 

143.  These  fronted  consonants  again  in  their  turn  influence 
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a  preceding  sound.  Thus  the  Q  in  Sesll  ^[s\Q  fronts  the  pre- 
c'(<lin-  s.  ;tml  tliis  s\  again  narrows  the  preceding  vowel 
(which  would  otherwise  be  the  wide  [)  into  [.  J(0)  and  ](a) 
followed  by  a  fronted  cons,  are  advanced  towards  the  mixed 
t  ions  —  J»-,  ]»-.  The  second  element  of  the  diphthongs  ei  and 
at  has  the  same  effect  —  [x,  JKT. 

144.  It  is  certain  that  these  vowel-changes  are  due  entirely 
to  the  direct  influence  of  the  immediately  following  cons., 
for  if  that  cons,  is  not  fronted  by  a  following  cons.,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  vowel  remains  unmodified,  as  in 


145.  In  these  Russian  changes  we  have  the   key  to  the 
Germanic  vowel-mutation  or  '  umlaut.'     In   most  cases  the 
fronting  of  the  conss.  which  caused  the  mutation  has  been 
afterwards  given  up,  as  in  E.  end,  which  must  once  have  been 
jTVDAcnJ.     But  it  still  survives  in  such  words  as  E.  bridge, 
OE  -brycg,  from  DwlmioJ*.    That  the  Germanic  mutation  may  be 
due  entirely  to  cons,  influence  is  shown  by  the  regular  Icel. 
mutation  caused  by  the  fronted  r  which  arose  from  zt  as  in 
eyra  from  *au;d  through  JKDVJ". 

146.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  all  vowel-mutation  takes 
place  very  gradually  :  that  between  the  f  of  brycg  and  original 
i  there  must  have  been  fr,  f  ,  !»-. 

147.  But  a  front  or  front-modified  cons,  may  influence  a 
preceding  vowel  in  a  different  way,  nl  by  exaggerating  its 
on-glide  into  a  diphthongic  vowel.     Such  a  group  as  ]rvT, 
indeed,  always  suggests  aimi  to  an  unaccustomed  ear,  being 
really  equivalent  to   ](x-fp)I.     We  see   the  results  of  this 
diphthongic  mutation   in  such  forms  as  Greek  kteino  from 
*kl<'njui  French  gloire  from  gloria  through  *glorja. 

148.  Forward  front  influence  of  vowel  on  cons,  is  shown  in 
Gm.  ic/t  fo  contrasting  with  ach  ]c.     This  is  the  opposite  of 
Russian,  where  ich  retains  the  c  of  ach. 

149.  But  in  Russian  a  fronted  cons,  draws  forward  a  fol- 
lowing vowel,  so  that  sjo  is  sVfc,  sometimes  almost  SY[J.     Such 
a  word  as  French  Sue  is  in  Russian  written  sju  =  svb.     Un- 
strest^a  in  Russian  is  often  weakened  into  o[  (through  *o]>), 
as 
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Back-Influence. 

150.  Back-influence  is  shown  in  the  Russian  development 
of  oo  into  s  before  back- vowels,  as  in  palka  D^sa]. 


Rounding. 

Rounding  influence  is  parallel  to  front  influence,  though 
less  extensive  and  important. 

151.  In  Russian  rounded  vowels  (all  of  which  are  back) 
communicate  their  back-round  quality  to  preceding  consonants. 
This  is  most  marked  with  c,  which  becomes  c  before  the  two 
round  vowels  :  cl,  a}.     In  FJ>1$  the  ^-quality  is  also  distinctly 
heard  in  the  body  of  the  cons.     In  as},  DP}  of  course  only  the 
off-glide  is  heard,  which  sounds  like  a  half-suppressed  s,  so 
that  an  unaccustomed  ear  is  apt  to  hear  QJ>}  alternately  as 
ko  and  kwo.     Only  back  and  lip  conss.  are  rounded  in  this 
way.     In  Old  Icelandic  we  have  an  u-  and  w-mutation,  as  in 
mynnum  FjTllr  from  *mannum,  gora  a\iU)]  from  *garwjan  through 
*ggrwa  a-[(Dp(s)J.      Diphthongic  ^-mutation  is  seen  in  Greek 
pauros  from  *parwos. 

152.  Forward  rounding  by  a  vowel  is  seen  in  German  auch 
JK:  ;  by  a  consonant  in  OE  wudu  from  widu  through  wioclu. 

Nasalizing. 

153.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  nasalizing  influence 
of  a  nasal  on  a  preceding  vowel.      Indeed,  it  is   doubtful 
whether  any  language  is  entirely  free  from  this  influence. 
It   is   common   in   E.,   and   is   often   strongly  developed  in 
German.     There  are  various  degrees  of  nasality ;  thus  French 
is  stronger  than  Portuguese  nasality,  the  uvula  being  lowered 
more.     When  the   nasality  of  a  vowel  is  clearly  developed, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  drop  the  following  nasal  consonant  as 
superfluous,  whenever  this  can  be  done  without  causing  a 
hiatus,  that  is,  when  the  nasal  cons,  is  final,  or  stands  before 
another  cons.     This  was  carried  out  with  perfect  regularity 
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in  Old  Bulgarian,  as  also  in  French  ami  Portu^uose.  One 
result  of  this  is  that  in  all  of  these  languages  d  is  wanting : 
Port.  /"////"  =  GoJ-iab. 

154.  In  Portuguese  such  forms  as  loa  ojj  from  bona  through 
*B}*I  are  probably  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  masc.  bom  o}f : 
nasals  between  vowels  do  not  seem  to  be  dropped.     On  the 
contrary,  whenever  a  nasal  is  retained,  the  tendency  is  to 
give  up  any  distinct  nasalizing  of  the  preceding  vowd.     This 
is  the  case  in  French,  not  only  within  words,  as  in  few  we  >]r, 
but  also  when  two  words  are  run  together  as  in  ton  enfant 
sjl  jojf  compared  with  son  pt're  s}«  D[e* . 

Vowels  tend,  of  course,  to  lose  their  nasality  even  when 
not  followed  by  a  nasal,  especially  when  unstrest.  The  Old 
Bulg.  nasality  has  been  lost  in  all  the  living  Slavonic  lan- 
guages except  Polish. 

155.  The   following  are,  therefore,  the  natural  stages  of 
nasality : 

(1)  31 

(2)  ]n 

(3)  3'          M         J«l 

(4)  3'          JiaJ         3^3 

(5)  Jt          JwJ         W 

156.  But   before   nasality  is   dropt,  it  often   considerably 
modifies  the  quality  of  the  vowel.     In  the  high  If  and  if  the 
nasality  is  not  very  distinct,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
it  more  audible  by  enlarging  the  oral  passage.     Hence  while 
in,  'on  is  still  If  in  Portuguese  «'*»,  it  has  become  \s  in  French 
rin.    Again,  jf  etc.  have  a  deeper  pitch  than  the  corresponding 
un-nasal  vowels,  and  hence  there  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the   effect  by  rounding ;   and  when  the   nasality  has   been 
removed,  the  resulting  j*  may  follow  the  rising  tendencies  of 
high  vowels,  and  finally  become  1*.     Thus  Germanic  *gan*i 
was  borrowed  by  Old  Bulgarian  in  the  form  of  gq*t  Ojfsf, 
which  in  Russian  has  become  gu*t  aois\  just  as  *gansi  has 
passed  into  (guws)  in  MnE  through  *ajt*s  and  OE  gos. 

157.  Forward  nasnli/ation  appears  occasionally  in  Portu- 
guese, as  in  i/iac  rp.n  from  ;/m~Ar,  an  example  which   also 
shows  that  diphthongs  may  nasalize  both  their  elements,  as 
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is  always  the  case  in  Portuguese.     In  Russian  all  (back-) 
round  vowels  are  nasalized  by  a  preceding  nasal,  as  in  must 


158.  Nasalizing  of  a  preceding  cons,  is  seen  in  the  Swedish 
hamn  from  havn,  lugn 


Parasiting. 

159.  Very  important  is  the  development  of  parasite- vowels 
before  and  after  certain  consonants,  especially  the  vowellike 
r  and  I.     It  appears,  however,  to  be  partly  due  to  acoustic 
tendencies.     The  first  stage  in  parasiting  (svarabhakti)  is  seen 
in  such  words  as  E.  bower,  German  Itauer  from  older  bur,  in 
which  the  glide  to  the  CD  has  been  exaggerated  into  an  inde- 
pendent \  or  \.     In  the  affected  pronunciation  both  of  London 
and  of  Berlin   this   mixed  vowel  is  often  developed  into  a 
full  (a).     This  is  no  doubt  the  way  in  which  in  French  the 
Low  German  knlf  became  canif.     The  quality  of  the  parasite 
is  often  determined  by  that  of  the  nearest  accented  vowel,  as 
in  Welsh  ami  ]F]CD,  ochr  Jcjo,  OE  lur(u)g,  byr(i}g.     Cp  §  141. 

160.  Parasiting  implies,  of  course,  a  certain  difficulty  or 
delay  in  passing  from  one  cons,  to  another.     Hence  it  rarely 
occurs   between  two  conss.   formed   in   the   same   place,  as 
between  I  or  n  and  t-,   here,  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency 
is  towards  absorption  of  any  intervening  obscure  vowel  (77). 

161.  E.  fear  >T|,(<0)  from  OE  fer  shows  how  parasite -diph- 
thongs begin.     Their  further  development  is  partly  the  result 
of  divergence,  by  which  i»,  ed   become  ia,  ea,  partly  of  the 
further  influence  of  the  vowellike  that  caused  the  parasiting. 
Of  these  influences  rounding  is  the  most  marked.    In  OE  e 
before  r  -f  cons,  regularly  becomes  eo,  as  in  eorpe,  no  doubt 
through  *edr]je.   The  same  influence  of  I  is  shown  in  the  Tudor 
E.  pronunciation  of  salt,  etc.,  as  (sault).     In  Dutch  zout '  salt ' 
the  I  has  rounded  not  only  the  glide  but  also  the  0,  and  has 
then  been  itself  absorbed,  as  in  E.  walk  from  Tudor  (waulk), 
etc.     We  see   the  same   rounding  influence  of  I  in  the   E. 
pronunciation  of  children  as  (t/uldran).     This  influence  of  r 
and  I  seems  to  be  acoustic  rather  than  organic — due  to  imita- 
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tion  of  the  deep  pitch  of  these  consonants  when  formed  with 
hollowing  of  the  blade  of  the  tongue  (104). 

162.  The  influence  of  r  is,  however,  generally  more  in  the 
direction  of  backing  and  lowering  than  of  rounding,  as  in 
E.  star  from  Middle  E.  sterre. 


Other  Influences. 

163.  There  are,  besides,  a  variety  of  less  important  influ- 
ences of  consonants.     Indeed  almost  every  cons,  modifies  the 
preceding  vowel  more  or  less.     Thus  in  E.  the  i  in  fah  has 
not  quite  the  same  sound  as  in  hi**. 

164.  The  most  important,  perhaps,  of  these  minor  influences 
is  point  modification,  by  which  an  CD -position  is  anticipated 
in  the  preceding  vowel.     The  effect  is  most  marked  if  the  d> 
is  inverted.     When  a  vowel  has  once  been  modified  in  this 
way,  the  CD  itself  is  often  dropt.     Thus  in  the  Kentish  dialect 
sparrow  has  become  SD]»VC  through  *SD]»(VC)<DC.     In  Swedish  r 
followed  by  point  conss.  and  *  draws  them  back  to  the  rim  of 
the   palatal  arch   (half-inverted),   the    r  being  itself  dropt, 
surviving   only  as  a   slight  modification   of  the  preceding 
vowel :  barn  DJ»Tc,  kors  crjsc. 

165.  The  general  influence  of  conss.  on  height  and  narrow- 
ness is  obscure.     In  Germanic,  nasals  raise  e  and  o  to  i  and  u 
as  in  OE  singan,  sungen,  while  in  Danish  they  widen  a  pre- 
ceding i  as  in  finde  >£i\.     In  Danish  back  conss.  have  the 
same  effect,  while  in  early  MnE  they  narrow  a  preceding 
i  (786). 

The  development  of  i  or  e  before  initial  *  +  cons.,  as  in 
Spanish  escuela,  Welsh  ysgol  '  school '  is  no  doubt  phonetic, 
s  and  e  being  acoustically  allied,  because  of  the  highness  of 
their  pitch ;  s  is  indeed  acoustically  the  i  among  conss  (15). 

There  still  remain  some  special  influences  of  cons,  on 
cons. 

166.  The  opening  influence  of  s  on  a  following  k  is  seen  in 
the  Dutch  scfdp  scjf-rD  from  skip,  and  is  parallel  to  the  aspi- 
rating effect  of  s  (140).     The  later  Germanic  change  of  cs 
into  as,  as  in  German  seeks,  is  exactly  contrary,  being  probably 
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due  to  striving   after  distinctness  and  definiteness  of  arti- 
culation. 

167.  Change  of  place  is  most  frequent  in  the  nasals.     The 
change  of  (ng,  nk)  into  (ng,  nk)  is  general.    In  most  languages 
d  never  occurs  except  before  a  back  stop,  a  natural  result  of 
which  is  that  in  JO  the  superfluous  a  is  often  dropt.     In  Gm 
en  in  final  syllables  drops  its  vowel  and  follows  the  place 
of  a  preceding  cons. :  sagen  S'JtQd,  Helen  coI»DF. 

168.  One  of  the  most  marked  changes  of  place  is  that  of 
kw  into  P)  as  in  Greek  pente,  Welsh  pump  D!FD  compared  with 
Latin  quinque,  which  is  apparently  against  the  principle  of 
gradual  change.     The  most  probable  explanation,  however, 
is  that  the  S3  was  anticipated  in  the  a,  first  by  rounding, 
and  then  by  simultaneous  lip  stoppage,  the  back  stoppage 
being  then  dropt  as  superfluous,  and,  indeed,  almost  inaudible  : 
as,  OPS,  aoi3  =  (a  +  D)OS,  DOS,  DD,  D. 

169.  We  have  already  traced  the  fronting  of  d  and  D  up  to 
the  stop-open  QO  (140).    This  is  the  Swedish  pronunciation  of  k 
before  front  vowels,  of  Ay,  and  of  //,  as  in  kind  QoI^QJ,  tjock 
Dojd*.     But  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  shift  the  com- 
bination forwards  towards  the  more  flexible  tip  of  the  tongue. 
Accordingly,   in   South   Swedish    we    find   the   stop   moved 
forward  to  the  blade  position,  the  open  element  being  also 
moved  forward,  giving  OK>.     The  next  step  is   to   convert 
o  into  z  by  keeping  the   point  up  instead  of  lowering  it, 
which  gives  the  E.  and  Italian  c/i,  both  of  which  arise  from 
fronted   k,   as   in   chose  from   OE   cewan,   cielo   from   caelum. 
Another  change   of  DO,  in   a   totally  different   direction,  is 
effected  by  dropping  the  stop,  which  is  done  in  Norwegian, 
so  that  Sw.  QoIlKD  becomes  ol™.      So  also  Sanskrit  gatdm 
O]D]F  =  Lat.  centum. 

170.  DZ  itself,  whatever   its    origin,   is    liable   to   further 
changes.      If  the   o   becomes   pure   point,   the   z   naturally 
becomes  s.     This  has  been  the  case  in  the  Dalecarlian  dialect 
of  Swedish,  where  DO  becomes  (ts).    So  also  cJi  DZ  became  (ts) 
in  some  of  the  Old  French  dialects.     In  Italian  pozzo  from 
putens   through   *D}OO},   the   t   was   probably  only  slightly 
fronted,  so  that  DO  may  have  passed  almost  directly  into  OS. 
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(tj)  and  (ts), lastly,  may  drop  the  fh>t  .-l.-mont,  giving  J — as  in 
the  present  French  and  Portu^u* ••<••  pronunciation  of  '•//  and  f, 
as  in  the  Old  Bulgarian  *///»/=  Latin  ,-,/,'//„/.  \vhi-iv  Lithuanian 
has  J — *;} int as. 

171.  The  development  of  the  voiced  CD<T)  is  parallel,  except 
that  dropping  of  the  first  element  is  much  commoner,  even  in 
languages  which  retain  the  stop  of  QO.      Thus   in  S  \\vdish 
and   English  kind  oofltOJ  and   gora  <D{Ki>].  '•/////  and  i/cl/  (OE 
gellan)  are  not  parallel,  although  in  Dalecarlian  Sw.  initial  'soft  * 
g  becomes  dz,  parallel  to  ts  from  soft  k.    In  Italian,  too,  soft  g 
is  OJe,  parallel  to  c=oe.     So  also  the  later  developments  (tf) 
and  (ds)  are   often  unparallel,  as  in  Old  Bulgarian,  where 
clovtku,  logu  have  vocatives  dlovtce  oscoJ>[*D3[,  boze  Djfc(J. 

172.  In  most  languages  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  sco,  s\ 
into  z,>  as  in  E.  nation  from  ME  ndtian. 


ACOUSTIC   CHANGES. 

173.  Acoustic  changes  may  be   isolative   or  combinative. 
Such   isolative   changes   as  v  to  >  and  o>  to  €*,  which  are 
probably,  in  part  at  least,  imitative,  have  been  noticed  already 
(96,  93).     The  most  unmistakeable  instances  of  imitative  in- 
fluence are  afforded  by  certain  changes  between  narrow  and 
wide  vowels. 

174.  If  we  start  from  a  high-wide  vowel,  such  as  f,  we 
shall  find  that  the  nearest  vowel  in  sound  is  not  [,  but  the 
narrow-mid  [,  while  the  nearest  in   sound   to  [  is  another 
narrow  vowel,  the  low  \.     This  agrees  with  the  pitches  of 
these  vowels  (8),  for  while   [  is   a  whole  tone  lower  than 
I,  there  is  a  descent  of  only  a  semitone  from  I  to  [ ;  in  fact, 
the  series  I  [  [  \  i  forms  a  descending  chromatic  scale.   It  also 
agrees  with  the  height  of  the  tongue,  for  the  flattening  of  the 
tongue  in  I  widens  the  passage  more  than  with  I  but  not 
so  much  as  with  [,  where  the  whole  body  of  the  tongue  is 
lowered.     The  same  relations   exist   not   only  between   the 
front-round,  but  also  between  the  back-round  vowels.     The 
unrounded    back    vowels    may   be    disregarded    here.      The 
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following  pairs  of  wide  and  narrow  vowels  are,  therefore, 
very  similar  in  sound : — 

I  i  and  [  e  ;   [  e  and  {  se 

f  y  and  {  e  ;   {  d  and  \  oe 

1  u  and  } o  ;  Jo  and  j o 

Some  phoneticians,  such  as  Jessen,  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  maintain  that  f  and  [  are  one  identical  sound,  which 
may  be  called  indifferently  '  open  i '  or  '  close  e.'  Cp  Cooper's 
vowel-pairs  (777).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vowels 
in  these  pairs  interchange  in  language,  and  that  the  change 
cannot  be  explained  organically,  and  is,  therefore,  imitative. 
The  short  e  in  men  is  [  in  Southern,  but  ^  in  Northern  English. 
Open  short  i  in  Danish  is  f,  but  the  parallel  1  has  been  sup- 
planted by  }),  as  in  bundet  contrasting  with  binde,  which  has  f . 
The  lengthened  f  of  OScand.  vita,  which  is  still  I*  in  Ice- 
landic has  become  [*  in  Swedish  veta,  Danish  having  I#  in 
vide. 

175.  Again,  we  can  lower  the  pitch  of  I  either  by  rounding 
or  retraction,  and  in  the  resulting  f  and  I  these  modifications 
balance  one  another  exactly,  so  that  the  two  vowels  have  the 
same  pitch,  and  are  very  similar  in  sound.     This  gives  us  the 
following  pairs  of  acoustically  similar  unrounded  mixed  and 
front-round  vowels  of  the  same  height : — 

I  if  and  fy;   Ti'  and  fy 

\G  and  {a;   \e  and  •(-,? 

I  a  and  ^oe;   ja  and  \os, 

The  present  pronunciation  of  French  le  with  some  variety 
of  {  or  •£  is  probably  an  example  of  these  changes.  A  still 
clearer  one  is  the  change  of  Arian  u  into  Old  Bulgarian  y,  as 
in  *ynu,  pronounced  sli  in  Russian.  As  Old  Bulg.  expresses 
Greek  w  =  f  by  v,  not  by  y,  in  such  words  as  mvro  =  Greek 
muron,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  y  had  the  same  sound  in 
Old  Bulg.  as  in  Russian.  But  it  seems  certain  that  y  was 
once  a  round  vowel  in  Russian,  for  it  rounds  a  preceding 
cons,  just  like  u  (151),  as  in  my  r&If.  Hence  we  may  assume 
that  original  1  became  f ,  as  in  French,  and  that  this  f  became 
I  by  imitation. 

176.  Many  changes  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  striving 
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after  greater  audibility.  Such  are  the  trilling  of  r,  the  change 
of  the  lip  o  to  the  lip-teeth  >,  the  exaggeration  of  the  almost 
inaudible  breath  nasals  into  nh,  etc.,  in  Welsh  (105).  Others, 
are,  partly  at  least,  the  result  of  exaggerating  distinctive 
features,  as  when  (low)  back  vowels  are  rounded,  so  as  to 
lower  their  pitch  still  more. 

Of  combinative  changes,  many  appear  to  be  partly  organic, 
partly  acoustic,  such  as  vowel-harmony  (141)  and  parasiting 
(159).  All  cases  of  divergence,  whether  in  diphthongs  (67) 
or  in  consonant  groups  (105)  are  mainly  acoustic,  being  the 
result  of  striving  after  distinctness. 


EXTERNAL   CHANGES. 

177.  External  changes  seem  generally  to  fall  under  the  head 
of  analogy,  or  levelling  of  distinctions. 

178.  formal  analogy  is  seen  in  the  frequent  cases  in  which 
an  originally  independent  or  shifting  stress  becomes  fixed  on 
one  syllable,  as  when  the  shifting  accent  in  Greek  p6dat  podd* 
becomes  fixed  in  poimena,  poitnenos,  or  when  the  free  Russian 
stress  becomes  fixed  on  the  last  syllable  but  one  in  Polish. 
In  the  Scandinavian  languages  /  between  vowels  is  voiced, 
while  s  retains  its  breath  sound  everywhere ;   but  in  E.  * 
follows  the  analogy  of  the  other  hisses,  and  becomes  (z)  be- 
tween vowels.     So  also  initial  *  follows  the  analogy  of  v,  and 
becomes  z  in  Dutch.     It  is,  however,  often   difficult  to  tell 
whether  such  changes  are  not,  partly  at  least,  organic. 

179.  Logical  analogy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  organic  considerations,  often  indeed  of  acoustic 
resemblance   as  well,  being  due  to   similarity  of  meaning. 
Thus,  in  MnE  the  pret.  lare  has  become  bore,  and  in  Gm 
the  pret.  *schneit  has  become  schniti  because  of  the  analogous 
meaning  of  the  pret.  participles  borne,  gesc/i nit f< in.  This  analogy 
is  extremely  frequent  in  inflectional  and  derivative  elements, 
as  when  the  OE  plur.  steorran  has  become  stars  in  MnE  by 
the  analogy  of  the  numerous  OE  plurals  in  -as. 

180.  Another  form  of  logical  analogy  is  the  familiarization 
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of  foreign  words  (volksetymologie),  as  when  asparagus  becomes 
sparrow-grass,  carbunculus  becomes  karfunkel  in  German.  But 
such  changes  are  partly — especially  in  their  beginning — formal, 
being  due  to  the  attempt  to  substitute  familiar  for  unfamiliar 
syllables,  for  it  is  not  only  strange  sounds  that  make  a  diffi- 
culty, but  also  strange  combinations,  whether  in  sound-groups 
such  as  initial  German  ts-,  or  in  syllables. 

181.  External  influences  may  be  complete,  as  in  stars,  or 
partial,  as  in  bore,  which  is  still  distinguished  from  borne  by 
the  n  of  the  latter.     They  may  also  be  one-sided  or  mutual, 
the  result  of  a  compromise  between  two  forms  being  called 
a  *  blending.' 

182.  That    conscious    modification    of  one    of  a    pair    of 
homonyms  by  which  such  differentiations  (scheideformen)  as 
MnE  (waind)  verb,  and  (wind)  subst.  are  supposed  to   be 
obtained,  cannot  be  maintained  as  anything  but  a  merely 
apparent  cause  of  change.     All  organic  changes  are  carried 
out  without  any  regard  to  the  logical  consequences,  as  we  see 
in  such  a  sound-group  as  E.  (bear),  which  stands  for  four 
distinct  words,  the  infin.  and  archaic  pret.  of  a  verb,  the  name 
of  an  animal,  and  the  adjective.     Of  course,  if  two  words 
which  would  otherwise  become  identical  diverge  under  special 
influences,  the  chances  of  their  preservation  are  increased,  as 
when  bear  and  bare  were  differentiated  as  bear  and  lore.    If,  on 
the  other  hand,  real  obscurity  results  from  two  words  actually 
running  together,  one  of  them  is  simply  discarded  for  a  dis- 
tinctive one,  as  when  plough  supplanted  the  verb  ear.     This 
is  also  an  example  of  how  a  language  made  up  of  various 
dialects — as  all  languages   are  which   are  spoken   over   an 
originally  diversified   linguistic   area — can   choose   the  most 
distinctive  forms  from  these  different  dialects,  for  plough  is 
a  Midland  and  Northern,  not  a  Southern  word.  •  Most  differ- 
entiations can  be  explained  in  this  way.     Thus  hale  is  the 
Northern,  whole  the  Southern  descendant  of  OE  Ml. 

183.  But  although  logical  considerations  cannot  alter  the 
direction  of  change,  they  have  a  great  power  of  retarding  it. 
Every  language  at  any  given  period  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
cessant struggle  between  the  organic  tendency  to  change,  and 
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the  logical  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  resulting  ambiguities  and 
complexities.  If  we  consider  that  the  consonant-mutations 
of  Celtic,  the  sandhi  of  Sanskrit,  the  assimilations  of  Russian, 
tho  Germanic  umlaut,  the  Old  Bulgarian  dropping  of  final 
consonants,  so  far  from  being  mere  vagaries  of  Celtic,  Sanskrit, 
Russian,  Germanic,  and  Old  Bulgarian  respectively,  are  ten- 
dencies common  to  all  speech,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that 
the  unrestrained  working  of  these  tendencies  through  a  few 
centuries  would  make  any  language  utterly  unfit  for  the 
communication  of  ideas.  There  are  three  main  results  of 
phonetic  change  against  which  logic  specially  revolts  :  ( i )  ob- 
scuration of  the  identity  of  a  word,  as  when  '  head '  in  Welsh 
is  expressed  by  D^,  D[I,  >[!  or  r0^,  according  to  the  ending 
of  the  preceding  word,  and  when  Sanskrit  tarn  D]F  =  Greek  t6n 
appears  also  in  the  form  of  o]f,  o]d,  D]L,  o]i,  ojw,  o]o*,  o]co* 
according  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  word  5(2)  divergence 
of  formations  from  the  same  root,  especially  inflections,  as  when 
in  Old  Irish  we  find  toilnim  *  I  drive/  dosennat  *  they  drive/ 
tqfnetar  *  they  drove/  toffund '  to  drive/  all  formed  in  accordance 
with  strict  phonetic  laws  from  do  +  svand,  these  manifold  di- 
vergencies being  mainly  due  to  shifting  of  stress ;  (3)  levelling 
of  distinctions,  mainly  through  dropping  of  sounds,  of  which 
E.  supplies  many  instances,  such  as  the  various  meanings  of 
(bear),  the  loss  of  adjective  inflection,  etc.  Logic  is  not  only 
hostile  to  the  confusions  that  result  from  sound-change,  but 
also  to  sound-change  itself.  If  language  were  wholly  rational, 
if  every  idea  were  represented  by  one  unambiguous  word,  every 
syllable,  every  sound  of  which  had  a  definite  logical  function, 
the  intellectual  would  have  so  complete  a  control  of  the 
mechanical  tendencies  of  language  that  sound-change  would 
cease  altogether.  But  as  language  is  only  partially  rational, 
these  two  tendencies  co-exist,  the  logical  element,  however, 
I ir* 'dominating,  at  least  in  real  living,  spoken  languages — not, 
however,  in  artificial  literary  ones.  In  practice,  irregularities 
such  as  the  Olrish  toibnim,  etc.,  are  allowed  to  accumulate 
till  they  become  a  strain  on  the  memory,  and  then  the  whole 
system  is  reformed  by  selecting  certain  typical  forms  under 
which  all  divergencies  are  levelled,  as  if  Irish  were  to  con- 
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jugate  toilnim,  *toibnat,  *ioibnetar,  *toibnund.  A  striking  in- 
stance of  such  a  reaction  in  favour  of  grammatical  symmetry 
is  afforded  by  the  Germanic  vowel-gradation  (ablaut)  in  sing 
sang  sung,  drink  drank  drunk,  etc.  But  as  internal  vowel-change 
obscures  the  identity  of  a  word,  these  forms  caine  afterwards 
to  be  regarded  as  'irregular,'  and  have  accordingly  been 
greatly  curtailed  in  favour  of  the  'regular'  conjugation  loved, 
etc.,  which  is  generally  unaccompanied  with  internal  change. 
It  will  be  observed  that  grammatical  regularity  is  often  directly 
opposed  to  phonetic  regularity:  toibnim,  dasennat,  etc.,  are 
phonetically  regular,  while  the  levelling  Germanic  ablaut  is 
phonetically  irregular — to  a  great  extent  at  least.  Hence  the 
symmetry  and  simplicity  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Gothic  vowel- 
system,  with  its  three  short  vowels  <z,  i,  u,  is  no  proof  of 
primitiveness,  but  rather  of  the  contrary.  The  arresting  of 
ambiguity-causing  changes  is  determined  by  similar  practical 
considerations.  In  polysyllabic  languages,  such  as  Greek  and 
Old  Bulgarian,  final  consonants  could  be  dropped  freely  with- 
out making  the  context  unintelligible,  but  in  English  any  loss 
of  final  consonants,  or,  indeed,  even  so  slight  a  change  as  that 
of  d  into  t,  etc.,  would  make  the  language  unintelligible.  The 
tendency  to  drop  final  consonants  is  as  strong  in  E.  as  ever 
it  was  in  prehistoric  Greek,  as  anyone  may  convince  himself 
by  listening  to  the  listless,  slovenly  speech  of  every-day  life. 
Every  time  we  ask  our  interlocutors  to  repeat  what  they  are 
saying,  we  are  really  making  a  logical  revolt  against  final 
consonant-weakening  or  some  other  organic  change.  The  first 
Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  who  said  gala  instead  of  gdlak(t) 
was  not  interrupted  with  a  'what?,'  simply  because  the  word 
was  still  perfectly  intelligible.  The  extraordinary  freedom 
from  assimilative  influences  (sandhi,  etc.)  which  we  observe 
in  the  E.  consonant-system  is  also  a  res'ult  of  logical  neces- 
sities. This  clearness  of  our  consonant-system  enables  us,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  weaken  our  unstrest  vowels  with  impunity, 
while  in  French  the  conditions  are  exactly  reversed.  We  see 
then  that  every  language  is  forced  to  resist  some  phonetic 
tendencies,  while  resigning  itself  more  or  less  completely  to 
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otli.-rs.     Honcc  the  necessity  of  coin  pa  rini;  ditf.'ivnt  languages 
in  ascertaining  the  general  laws  of  sound-change. 


GENERA!.    PRINCIPLES. 

184.  We  have  now  surveyed  the  whole   field   of  sound- 
change.     \Vo  have  seen  that  the  organic  and  acoustic  laws 
of  change  are  continually  crossed  by  logical  tendencies,  aa 
when,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  the  elements  of  a  diphthong 
are  diverged,  instead   of  following  the  organic  tendency  to 
convergence. 

185.  The  explanation  of  the  logical  and  acoustic  changes 
is  self-evident;  not   so   that  of  the  purely  organic.     If  we 
survey  these  as  a  whole,  we    perceive   two   principles    of 
economy  :— 

(a)  dropping  of  superfluous  sounds,  as  when  (ng)  becomes 

(9); 

(I)  ease  of  transition  from  one  sound  to  another,  which 
leads  to  convergence  and  assimilation,  as  when  (dn)  becomes 
(nn). 

186.  It  is  evident  that  these  principles  do  not  help   us 
to  determine  the  relative  ease  of  articulation  of  individual 
sounds,  for  (rj)  in  (rjg)  is  not  dropped  or  modified  from  the 
desire  of  easing  a  difficult  articulation,  but  simply  because 
it    is    superfluous.     There    seems,  indeed,  reason   to   doubt 
whether  the  inherent  ease  of  an  articulation  has  much  to  do 
even  with  isolative  change.     As  a  general  rule,  all  familiar 
sounds  seem  easy,  all  foreign  ones  difficult  and  harsh.     There 
can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  some  articulations,  such  as 
the  trilled  point  r,  do  offer  some  difficulty  even  to  a  ver- 
nacular tongue,  and  that  the  back  e*,  which  in  almost  every 
language  is  substituted  for  it  by  individuals,  is  essentially 
easier,  the  uvula  being  simply  lifted  up  by  the  back  of  the 
tongue  so  that  it  vibrates   passively.     It  is  also  clear  that 
direct  isolative  changes  are  from  back  to  front,  and  from  front 
to  foreward,  and  scarcely  ever  the  reverse  way.     This  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  the  superior  lightness  and  flexibility  of  the 
foreward  articulations  as  compared  with  those  of  the  heavier 
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root  of  the  tongue.  But  there  are  also  considerations  of  dis- 
tinctness. In  the  first  place,  the  foreward  articulations  are 
more  visible,  and  therefore  more  easily  learnt  by  direct  in- 
spection ;  and  secondly,  a  far  greater  variety  of  sounds  can  be 
produced  in  the  fore  part  of  the  mouth :  if  we  were  to  make 
s,  e,  v  into  back  sounds,  they  would  all  be  merged  in  the  one 
sound  c.  This  last  consideration  is  so  decisive  that  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  however  probable  an  organic  ten- 
dency from  back  to  foreward  may  be,  there  is  no  absolute 
proof  of  it. 

187.  In  many  cases  we  can  see  nothing  but  a  continual 
fluctuation  between  two  closely  allied  sounds :  we  find  (iS) 
becoming  (d)  in  one  language,  (d)  becoming  ($)  in  another ; 
in  Danish  (3)  became  (d),  and  now  this  (d)  has  returned  to 
nearly  its  original  sound !  So  the  question  is,  to  some  extent, 
one  of  stability  and  instability.  As  regards  place,  we  may 
say  that  the  front  consonants  are  the  most  unstable,  because 
they  can  be  shifted  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and  we  find, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  most  unstable  consonants  are  the 
front  stops,  Q  and  m.  o  is  saved  from  place- shifting  by  its 
vowellike  character.  The  vowel  ]  is  very  unstable,  because 
it  can  be  modified  in  the  direction  either  of  (o)  or  of  (e). 
Long  vowels  are  more  unstable  than  short,  because  the 
longer  the  sound,  the  more  temptation  there  is  to  modify  it. 
The  most  stable  vowels  ought  therefore  to  be  the  short  fronts. 
We  find  accordingly  that  original  Ar.  short  *  and  e  have  been 
preserved  up  to  the  present  day  in  such  words  as  wit  and 
seven.  Compound  sounds,  such  as  the  rounded  vowels,  are 
of  course  unstable,  as  shown  in  the  development  of  short  u 
into  Swedish  IP,  E.  ],  and  in  French  f  from  Lat.  u. 


ORIGIN  OF  SPEECH-SOUNDS. 

188.  It  used  to  be  generally  assumed  that  primitive  speech 
had  a  very  limited  range  of  sounds  ;  but  a  little  consideration 
will  show  that  the  opposite  must  have  been  the  case.  Lan- 
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roper,  which  implies  sound-groups  (words)  symbolizing 
i-1.  ns  and  capable  of  being  combined  into  sentences  as  freely 
as  ideas  are  coinl>in.<l  into  thoughts,  was  preceded  by  a 
]>•  rio<l  of  in  nip-  aii'l  imitation.  Every  object  'and 

phenomenon  associated  in  nature  with  an  imitable  sound 
would  naturally  be  named  by  an  imitation  of  that  sound: 
dial — or  some  such  sound-group — meant  '  cuckoo  '  from  the 
beginning.  The  power  of  imitation  was  enormously  developed 
through  its  use  by  hunters  in  decoying  wild  animals,  where, 
of  course,  the  best  imitation  would  secure  the  best  results. 
But  gesture  also  helped  to  develop  the  power  of  forming 
sounds,  while  at  the  same  time  helping  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  language  proper.  When  men  first  expressed  the  idea  of 
1  teeth,'  '  eat/  or  '  bite,'  it  was  by  pointing  to  their  teeth.  If 
the  interlocutor's  back  was  turned,  a  cry  for  attention  was 
necessary,  which  would  naturally  assume  the  form  of  the 
openest  and  clearest  vowel  (a).  Sympathetic  lingual  gesture 
would  then  accompany  the  hand-gesture,  which  latter  would 
then  be  dropped  as  superfluous,  so  that  (ada)  or,  more  emphati- 
cally, (ata)  would  mean  '  teeth '  or  '  tooth  '  and  *  bite  '  or  '  eat/ 
these  different  meanings  being  only  gradually  differentiated. 
We  see  that  the  primitive  uninflected  words  or  *  roots '  of 
language  were  probably  dissyllabic.  So  also  the  ideas  of 
4  wind  '  and  '  breath '  were  expressed  by  o  +  vowels,  which  is 
both  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  the  wind  and  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  results  of  the  action  of  breathing  itself,  *  blow- 
ing' being  also  expressed  by  o.  Now  neither  r>  nor  o  form 
part  of  the  original  Arian  sound-system,  as  known  to  us  by 
historical  evidence.  Not  only  isolated  sounds  like  o  were 
eliminated,  but  also  whole  classes  of  sounds.  Primitive  man 
must  have  expressed  'drinking'  by  an  inbreathed  c<,  and 
probably  he  expressed  sensual  enjoyment  generally,  as  some 
of  us  still  do,  by  an  inbreathed  voiceless  I—  ex  These  incon- 
venient inbreathers  seem  to  have  been  eliminated  everywhere 
in  language,  but  the  nearly-related  suction-stops  or  *  clicks ' 
still  survive  in  many  primitive  languages,  as  in  the  South 
African  Bushman  and  Hottentot,  and  in  some  Californian 
languages.  These  clicks  were  no  doubt  originally  (as  pointed 
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out  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  Marshall,  junr.)  food-cries.  Another 
class  of  sounds  which  have  been  eliminated  in  most  languages 
is  that  of  the  throat-consonants  or  '  true  gutturals,'  which 
still  survive  in  Arabic,  and  also  seem  to  have  existed  in 
parent  Arian — at  any  rate,  in  Sanskrit.  But  the  Sanskrit 
*  sonant  // '  may  be  a  new  formation,  like  the  glottal  stop  in 
Danish.  Clicks  still  survive  as  interjections  in  English. 


OKIGIN  OF  DIALECTS. 

189.  Language  originates  spontaneously  in  the  individual, 
for  the   imitative  and  symbolic  instinct  is  inherent  in   all 
intelligent  beings,  whether  men  or  animals ;  but,  like  that  of 
poetry  and  the  arts,  its  development  is  social.     Where  there 
is  free  and  uniform  intercourse  between  all  the  members  of 
a  community  the  language  will  be  uniform — that  is,  uniform 
in  the  sense  of  not  splitting  into  dialects.     Of  course,  every 
family,  and  every  individual,  will  have  their  own  peculiarities 
of  speech,  but  there  will  be  no  local  concentration  of  these 
peculiarities.     When  the  community  is  too  large  to  permit 
of  uniform  communication  throughout  it,  dialects  begin.     If 
we  suppose  a  large  plain  covered  with  villages  of  equal  size 
and  independence  at  equal  distances,  each  village  communi- 
cating directly  only  with   its   immediate    neighbours,  there 
will  in  a  few  generations  be  a  distinctly  different  dialect  in 
each  village,  and  in  course  of  time  the  dialects  of  the  most 
northern,  southern,  eastern  and  western  villages  will  become 
mutually  unintelligible  to  one  another  and  to  that  of  the 
central  village.     But  there  will  be  no  lines  of  division :   the 
dialects  will  shade  insensibly  into  one  another ;  the  dialect  of 
a  village  halfway  between  the  most  northern  and  the  central 
village  will  partake  so  equally  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
northern  and  central  dialects  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
assign  it  to  either. 

190.  This  overlapping  of  dialects — which  always  happens 
when  there  is  no  definite  barrier— is  due  also  to  the  fact  that 
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the  separate  changes  which  constitute  difference  of  dialect  or 
language  do  not  follow  the  same  boundary-lines,  but  cross 
one  another  to  any  extent.  Thus  in  OFrench  the  distinction 
between  the  '  Central  French '  or  Parisian  and  the  Norman 
dialect  is  generally  fairly  definite,  but  we  find  South  Norman 
agrcM'ini:  with  its  neighbour  Parisian  in  changing  Lat.  c  into 
c/i  (tj)  before  0,  as  in  cfiier=Lo,t.  cdrum  against  the  North 
Norman  /vr.  This  particular  sound-change  has,  then,  chosen 
an  area  of  its  own,  regardless  of  the  areas  of  the  other 
changes  which  separate  South  as  well  as  North  Norman  from 
Parisian. 

191.  But  if  such  a  territory  is  intersected  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  a  broad  river,  or  any  other  obstacle  to  communi- 
cation, running,  say,  east  and  west,  then  there  will   be  a 
corresponding  line  of  linguistic  division:  all  the  dialects  north 
of  the  barrier  will  form  a  group  with  features  in  common 
distinct  from  those  which  unite  the  southern  group  of  dialects ; 
if  the  barrier  is  strong  enough,  the  two  nearest  villages  north 
and  south  of  it  will  in  time  come  to  speak  mutually  unin- 
telligible languages.   Even  the  most  trifling  barrier — a  narrow 
brook  or  strip  of  sandy  heath — will  be  enough  to  mark  off 
two  groups  of  dialects. 

192.  Complete  territorial  separation  through  emigration  is 
a  self-evident  cause   of  dialectal   divergence  ;    but  in  such 
cases  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  the  divergence  having 
ItriMin  before  the  complete  separation. 

193.  There   are   other  factors  which    disturb   the  ideally 
uniform  development  of  dialects.     In  real  life,  certain  villages 
would  be  sure  to  gain  some  kind  of  ascendancy  over  those 
nearest  it,  and  thus  one  or  more  centres  of  dialectal  influence 
would  be  established ;  till  at  last,  if  centralisation  were  strong 
enough,  one  dialect  would  be  used  as  a  means  of  expression 
all  over  the  territory,  as  is  now  the  case  in  England.     If 
communication  and  education  were  made  perfect,  the  standard 
dialect  would  entirely  supplant  the  other  dialects,  and  absolute 
uniformity  of  language  would  prevail. 

194.  In  this  way  political  development  also  tends  to  cause 
definite  lines  of  division,  for  each  linguistic  centre  swallows 
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up  the  dialects  nearest  to  it,  till  it  comes  in  conflict  with 
another  centre,  the  line  of  division  generally,  though  not 
necessarily,  coinciding  with  some  natural  boundary.  Hence, 
if  we  compare  two  standard  languages  of  the  same  family,  such 
as  Dutch  and  German,  we  are  struck  by  their  fundamental 
difference,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  one  Low,  the 
other  High  German.  But  if  we  compare  the  dialects  of  the 
two  languages,  we  shall  find  them  shading  off  into  one  another 
by  insensible  degrees,  there  being  many  'Middle  German' 
dialects  which  carry  out  the  change  of  t  into  OS,  as  in  zeit, 
but  leave  initial  p  in  its  unaltered,  Low  German  stage,  as  in 
j)und,  the  present  standard  German  being  itself  a  dialect 
intermediate  between  High  and  Low. 

195.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  standard  and  the  local 
dialects  influence  one  another  strongly.     Standard  E.,  which 
is  mainly  East  Midland,  has   taken  words  and  forms  from 
almost  every  other  dialect ;    vat,  for  instance,  is  Southern, 
hale  (  =  wJwle)  Northern. 

196.  Not   only  dialects   influence   one   another,   but    also 
languages,  even  if  they  belong  to  totally  distinct  families. 
Thus  Finnish   is  full   of  archaic  Germanic   and  Lithuanian 
words,   Persian  is   mixed  with   Arabic,  and   so    on.      Even 
sounds  are  borrowed.     Thus  the  southern  Bantu  languages 
in   Africa   have   borrowed    the  clicks  from  the  Hottentots : 
Zulu  has  them,  but  they  are  wanting  even  in  Bechuana.     So 
also  the  peculiar  '  choke-stops  '  of  Armenian  (oj,  etc.)  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  non-Arian  languages  of  the  Caucasus. 
Sanskrit,  again,  got  its  inverteds  from  the  Dravidian  languages 
of  the  South  of  India.     English  and  Welsh  too,  with  their 
(J>)  and  ($)  and  their  (w),  have  much  in  common.     There  is 
no  limit  to  the  mixture  of  languages  in  sounds,  inflections, 
and  syntax  as  well  as  in  vocabulary.      But  the  influence  is 
never  equal  on  both  sides.      Finnish  has  borrowed  largely 
from  Germanic,  but  there  are  very  few  common  Germanic 
words  of  Finnish  origin.     So  also  the  proportion  of  English 
words  in  spoken  Welsh  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  French 
words  in  Chaucerian  English,  but  there  are  very  few  Welsh 
words  in  English.     In  fact  a  very  intimate  mixture  of  two 
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always  a  prelude  to  the  complete  extinction  of 
the  weaker  one,  and  this  is  why  1'cw,  if  any,  of  these  thoroughly 
mixed  languages  become  permanently  iix.-d. 

197.  Dialects  are  not  only  local,  but  social,  as  in  th<>  dis- 
tinction of  polite  and  vulgar   spivch.   vulgar  speech   being 
generally  ahead  in  its  development,  as  in  the  Cockney  and 
<lial<>ctal  dropping  of(h)inE.     There  is  also  the  important 
distinction  of  the  literary  and  colloquial  dialect,  the  former 
being  mainly  a  written  dialect,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
living  colloquialisms  with  the  colloquialisms  of  earlier  stages 
of  the  language,  as  when  in  poetry  we   use   the   fossilized 
colloquialism  ///"//  hast  side  by  side  with  the   living   collo- 
quialism you  have.     Of  course,  when  the  divergence  amounts 
to  unintelligibility,  as  when  an  Italian  writes  Latin,  we  have 
two  distinct  languages,  a  dead  and  a  living,  the  latter  being 
still  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  former,  these  influences 
spreading  even  to  the  vulgar  dialect.      Such  languages   as 
Latin  and  Sanskrit,  when  written  and  spoken  by  modern 
scholars  and  pundits,  are  commonly  stigmatised  as  'artificial' ; 
but  the  artificiality  is  not  in  the  languages  themselves,  but  in 
the  means  by  which  they  are  preserved — in  the  case  of  Latin 
by  written  symbols,  in  that  of  Sanskrit  by  an  uninterrupted 
oral   tradition.     This   preservation   of  a   dead  language   is, 
however,  never  perfect.     In  the  first  place,  the  process  of 
fixing  is   always   at  first  tentative  and   inconsistent— even 
Sanskrit  embodying  colloquial  Prakrit  forms — and  secondly, 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  pronunciation,  as  is  again  clearly 
shown  in  the  present  pronunciation  of  Sanskrit,  in  which 
some  of  the  sounds,  such  as  *h  and  £,  are  confounded,  and 
others  much  modified,  partly  by  the  influence  of  the  living 
Gaurian  languages,  but  apparently  also  by  natural  develop- 
ment of  Sanskrit  itself  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  colloquial 
language. 

198.  External  circumstances  not  only  have  an  influence  on 
the  development  of  dialects,  but  they  also  directly  modify 
the  sounds  of  a  language.     Climate  has  some,  though  a  very 
slight  influence.     In  cold  countries  there  is  less  disposition  to 
open  the  mouth  widely.     Hence  that  tendency  to  make  a  into 
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o  which  is  almost  universal  in  the  modern  Germanic  languages, 
but  is  quite  absent  from  the  Romance  languages.  The  dis- 
position of  the  speakers  may  also  influence  their  pronunciation. 
The  habit  of  speaking  with  a  constant  smile  or  grin  unrounds 
the  vowels,  as  in  the  Cockney  (nau)  =  no.  The  refinement 
and  effeminacy  of  large  cities  untrills  the  r.  Even  the 
caprices  of  fashion  may  have  their  effect,  as  is  shown  in  the 
lisping  pronunciation  of  those  savages  who  knock  out  their 
front  teeth. 

199.  Not  only  every  language  and  dialect,  but  every  period 
of  a  language  has  its  own  laws  of  change,  and  its  own  sound- 
system,  which  includes  only  a  few  of  the  possible  sounds  and 
their  combinations.     There  is  nothing  to  prevent  two  closely 
allied  languages  or  two  periods  of  the  same  language  from 
following  opposite  tendencies.     A  group  of  languages  like  the 
Romance  may  agree  in  a  dislike  to  harsh  consonant-groups, 
but  this  does  not  prevent  Portuguese  from  consistently  drop- 
ping its  weak  e  in  such  a  word  as  vistes  f  ye  saw/  which  is 
now  colloquially  >Ie$O3$.     A  language  may  unround  all  its 
(y)'s,  etc.,  into  (i)'s  in  one  generation,  while  its  (u)  is  moving 
in  the  direction  of  (y),  so  that  the  front-round  vowels  again 
come  to  form  part  of  its  vowel-system. 

200.  This  last  case  also  exemplifies  the  perpetual  loss  and 
re-development  of  a  sound.     As  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  most 
distinctive  sounds  which  are  most  quickly  restored.     There 
may  be  periods  in  any  language  in  which  such  vowels  as  a,  I 
or  u  are  eliminated  by  various  changes.     Thus  in  Early  Mod. 
E.  there  was  a  period  when  the  I  of  OE  win  had  become  (ei), 
while  the  nearest  approach  to  (ii)  was  the  [*•••  =  OE  wen,  but 
(ii)  was  soon  restored  by  further  raising  of  this  e. 

201.  Languages  which  are  very  rich  in   sounds,   such   as 
Sanskrit  and  Russian,  generally  owe  it  to  assimilative  in- 
fluence.   The  difference  between  a  poor  and  a  rich  sound- 
system  is  merely  that  the  former  utters  the  elements  of  such 
a  group  as  rfco]  successively,  while  the  latter  utters  the  first 
two  simultaneously — 1\]  or  L],  the  former  class  of  languages 
being  generally  more  harmonious  than  the  latter,  which  often 
have  something  '  sloppy '  about  them.     We  find,  accordingly, 
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that  many  of  the  Sanskrit  sounds,  such  as  of  and  «i,  occur  only 
in  special  sandhi-combinations.  After  what  has  bem  said 
about  the  richness  of  primitive  sound-systems  (188),  it  need 
hardly  be  repeated  that  extreme  simplicity  is  no  proof  of 
the  primitiveness  of  a  sound-system,  being,  as  often  as  not, 
the  result  of  levelling,  as  in  Gothic,  where  e  and  o  were 
levelled  under  t  and  u  respectively,  or  being  only  apparent— 
tin-  result  of  a  defective  alphabet,  as  in  the  Old  Persian  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  Languages  spoken  over  a  diversified 
linguistic  area  tend  to  simplify  their  sound-systems,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  German  and  Italian  with  any  of  their 
dialects,  most  of  which  show  complex  sound-systems. 

202.  No  language  has  an  absolutely  symmetrical  sound- 
system,  because  every  sound-system  is  the  result  partly  of 
organic,  partly  of  logical  influences.  The  organic  tendency  is 
towards  analogy  and  symmetry.  Such  organic  changes  as 
the  unrounding  of  front  vowels  are  generally  carried  out  con- 
sistently: if  we  hear  a  German  say  (giite)  instead  of  giite, 
we  expect  him  to  say  (Jeen)  instead  of  schon.  There 
is  also  an  organic  tendency  to  carry  out  a  uniform  basis 
of  articulation.  Thus  the  English  tendency  is  to  flatten  and 
broaden  the  tongue,  which  makes  the  vowels  wide,  and  to 
hollow  the  fore  part  of  it  in  forming  such  conss.  as  /  and  ty 
which  tends  to  draw  away  the  tongue  from  the  teeth.  If  this 
tendency  is  exaggerated,  it  results  in  a  general  back-modi- 
fication, which  would  end  in  making  our  concave  /  into  a 
Russian  8.  In  E.  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  keep  the  mouth 
half  shut,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  climate  (198),  and  is  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  rounding.  A  Frenchman,  on  the 
contrary,  articulates  with  a  convex  tongue,  either  against  the 
teeth,  or  as  near  them  as  possible,  and  opens  his  mouth 
widely.  But  the  carrying  out  of  a  uniform  basis  of  articu- 
lation would  often  lead  to  the  loss  of  distinctive  sounds. 
Thus  the  dentality  of  E.  p  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
general  character  of  its  sound-system,  but  the  conversion  of/ 
into  s  or  inner  t  has  up  to  the  present  been  successfully  re- 
sisted by  the  logical  principle  of  distinctness.  But  even 
without  logical  influences  we  find  violations  of  the  basis  of 
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articulation.  Thus  in  Portuguese  t  and  d  are  interdental, 
but  n  is  the  E.  l-i,  and  I  is  ox,  a  sound  which  would  seem  to 
be  totally  opposed  to  Romance  tendencies. 

203.  Sound-systems  are  further  characterised  by  their  re- 
lation to  the  three  main  modifying  factors :  assimilation,  posi- 
tion, and  stress.     We  must  distinguish  accordingly  : 

(a)  as8imiZation-mftu.Qnce.     Does  the  language  allow  sounds 
in  succession  to  modify  one  another,  as  in  Russian,  or  leave 
them  unmodified,  as  in  E.  ? 

(b)  /?0^'0#-influence.    Are  the  sounds  of  the  language  liable 
to   change   in   certain   positions  ?     Has   the   language  '  end- 
laws '?     Does  it,  for  instance,  throw  off  all  final  conss.,  or 
allow  only  certain  conss.  to  come  at  the  end  of  a  word  ? 

(c)  ^rm-influence.    Does  the   language   modify  its  sounds 
(especially  its  vowels)  when  unstrest,  as  in  E.,  or  has  stress 
little  or  no  influence  on  sound-change,  as  in  French  1 

204.  The  question  now  arises,  How  far  can  we  predict  the 
direction  of  change  in  a  given  language  ?     This  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  sound,  and  how  far  it  has  advanced  in  a 
certain  direction  of  change.     In  the  case  of  such  a  vowel  as  J, 
all  we  can  say  is  that  if  it  changes,  it  will  be  either  in  the 
direction  of  j  or  of  "[•    But  if  it  has  already  become  3h>  we 
may  predict  with  some  confidence  that  it  will  become  ~[.     So 
also  of  Q  we  may  predict  not  only  that  it  is  very  likely  to 
change,  but  that   it  is   almost   certain  to  develop  into   D3. 
But  of  the  less  advanced  Ch  it  would  be  impossible  to  predict 
whether  it  will  advance  to  Q  or  return  to  a.     It  would,  of 
course,  be  impossible  to  predict  such  a  phenomenon  as  the 
Germanic  vowel-mutation  in  a  language  where  the  vowels 
had  not  begun  to  influence  the  preceding  conss. 

205.  Hence,  when  we  see  such  a  phenomenon  as  vowel- 
mutation  developing  in  all  the  Germanic  languages  after  their 
separation,  we   are   bound  to   assume  that  the  change  was 
initiated  before  their  separation — that   in   parent  Germanic 
the  front  vowels  had  begun  to  modify  preceding  conss.     So 
also  when  we  find  Arian  k  developing  into  two  sounds  inde- 
pendently in  Sanskrit  and  Slavonic  without  any  assimilative 
cause  in  either  language,  we  are  forced  to  assume  that  in 
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parent  Arian  k  had  already  s«']>:init"d  into  two  such  sound< 
as  QO  and  a\.  Of  course,  such  a  change  as  that  of  k  into  (tj) 
before  an  i  in  two  separate  languages  proves  nothing,  for  this 
is  the  only  direction  of  change  possible.  It  is  in  practice 
often  difficult  to  decide  what  weight  to  give  to  parallelism  of 
change,  for  languages  in  a  similar  -t  ige  of  development  often 
show  \.  r\  >  ticking  coincidences  which  can  be  proved  to  be 
quito  independent  developments,  as  we  see  in  comparing  the 
Romance  with  the  Gaurian  languages. 

206.  When  we  find  a  high- vowel  such  as  (ii)  diph thonged 
into  (ai),  we  naturally  expect  to  find  a  parallel  change  of  tin- 
other  high  vowels — we  expect  to  find  (uu)  becoming  (au). 
In  such  a  case  as  this  we  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  two  such  vowels  as  (ii)  and  (uu) 
have  nothing  whatever  in  common  except  their  height,  and 
that  the  natural  tendency  to  diph  thonging  may  in  the  case  of 
(uu)  be  counteracted  in  some  unforeseen  way  by  its  rounding 
or  back  position,  so  that  its  diph  thonging  may  either  lag 
behind  that  of  (ii),  or  never  take  place  at  all.  We  have  a 
clear  instance  of  this  want  of  symmetry  in  the  MnE  levelling 
of  ee  and  ea  under  (ii)  in  see,  sea,  while  the  earlier  distinction 
between  oo  and  (o)a  in  moon,  moan  is  still  kept  up. 


SOUND  EEPRESENTATION. 

ORIGIN   OF   WRITING. 

207.  Wherever,  we  can  trace  the  history  of  sound-writing, 
or  writing  proper — the  art  of  representing  speech-sounds  by 
graphic  symbols — we  shall  find  that  it  was  never  the  result 
of  immediate  invention,  but  was  evolved  by  slow  degrees 
from  the  more  primitive  art  of  picture-writing  with  hiero- 
glyphs, whose  form  more  or  less  directly  suggests  the  idea  to 
be  expressed,  without  reference  to  its  sound,  as  when  the  sun 
is  represented  by  a  circle.  The  first  step  towards  sound- 
writing  would  be— supposing  the  language  to  be  written  were 
English— to  use  the  circle  as  the  symbol  not  only  of  (san)  = 
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*  sol '  but  also  of  (san)  =  ' films/  and  then  of  the  syllable  (san) 
or  (sa),  until  finally  it  came  to  denote  the  single  sound  (s),  or 
(s)  followed  by  any  vowel. 

208.  Such  is   the   origin  of  the  Latin  alphabet.     It  was 
originally  an  adaptation  of  one  of  the  Greek  alphabets,  which 
in  their  turn  were  an  adaptation  of  the  Phenician  alphabet. 
The   Phenician    alphabet    itself  was    a   selection  from    the 
numerous  symbols  of  the  Hieratic  writing  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  was  a  compromise  between  sound-writing  and  picture- 
writing,  evolved  by  the  exigencies  of  practical  life  out  of  the 
older  purely  hieroglyphic  system. 

LAWS    OF   FORM-CHANGE 

209.  The  laws  of  form-change  in  writing — whether  hiero- 
glyphic or   phonetic — bear  a   striking  analogy  to  those   of 
sound-change :  change  is  always  going  on,  it  is  gradual,  and 
it  follows  definite  laws. 

210.  Form-change  is  always  going  on,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  human  hand   to  repeat  indefinitely  the  same 
movement  without  altering  its  direction  and  length.     Hand- 
writing varies  not  only  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
between  individuals  of  the  same  generation,  but  also  in  the 
individual  himself,  according  to  speed  and  care  of  writing,  etc. 

211.  Form-changes  are  partly  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  material  written  on  and  the  instrument  written  with. 
Thus  letters  cut  on  stone  or  wood  will  be  angular  and  detached, 
while  writing  with  a  pen  will  tend  to  roundness  and  joining 
— in  short  to  cursiveness, — writing  with  a  style  on  wax  tablets 
will  have  a  different  character  from  writing  with  a  nibbed 
pen  on  vellum  or  paper,  and  so  on. 

212.  The  most  elementary  change  is  one  which  we  make 
unconsciously  whenever  we  write  ;  a  variation  in  the  relative 
lengths  either  of  the  strokes  of  which  a  letter  is  composed,  or 
of  the  letters  themselves.     We  see  the  former  change  in  the 
development  of  h  out  of  H,  the  latter  in  that  of  j  out  of  I,  and 
both  together  in  1  out  of  L. 

213.  In  all  cursive  writing  there  is  a  tendency  to  round  off 
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angles,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sudden  check  and  consc«jm -nt 
waste  of  force  and  time  caused  by  an  angle,  as  we  see  in 
comparing  E  with  e.  In  a  stronger  form  this  tendency  leads 
to  slurring  or  degradation,  which  is  generally  accompanied 
with  shortening,  as  in  the  second  element  of  r  compared  with 
u.  The  tendency  of  degradation  is,  of  course,  to  reduce 
originally  distinct  letters  to  one  form,  as  we  see  in  the  con- 
fusion of  ]>  and  y  in  y,  etc.  Of  course,  if  any  element  of  a 
letter  is  superfluous  for  purposes  of  distinction,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  drop  it  altogether,  as  in  b  from  B,  where  the 
upper  loop  of  the  latter  has  been  discarded.  The  opposite 
phenomenon  of  exaggeration  of  an  originally  subordinate  ele- 
ment of  a  letter,  which  is  at  the  same  time  lengthened,  is  seen 
in  the  development  of  the  side-stroke  of  G  and  Q  into  the 
lower  circle  of  g  and  the  upright  stem  of  q  respectively,  and 
vi-ry  strikingly  in  the  development  of  the  Black  Letter  or 
Gothic  alphabet,  in  which  originally  merely  accidental  and 
ornamental  tags  have  been  exaggerated  so  as  to  obscure  the 
original  elements  of  the  letters.  These  changes  are,  of  course, 
due  partly  to  the  organic  tendency  to  variation,  but  also  to 
the  striving  after  distinctness.  While  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency to  round  off  angles,  as  in  c  from  <,  there  is  a  tendency 
not  only  to  keep  acute  angles,  as  in  our  w  compared  with  u, 
but  also  to  turn  sharp  curves  into  angles,  as  in  the  develop- 
ment of  f  out  of  s. 

214.  In  writing  with  a  nibbed  pen  the  down  strokes 
are  thick,  the  upstrokes  are  thin — a  peculiarity  which  still 
attests  the  origin  of  our  printing  letters  from  quill-  or  reed- 
written  ones.  Hence  the  tendency  to  employ  the  thicker 
and  distincter  down-strokes  as  much  as  possible.  It  is 
easiest  to  thicken  a  down-stroke  when  it  is  more  or  less  per- 
pendicular, and  as  variations  of  slope  are  inconvenient  in 
many  other  ways,  all  but  perpendicular  down-strokes  are 
eliminated  as  much  as  possible,  or  oblique  strokes  are  made 
upright,  as  in  q  from  Q.  Oblique  strokes  are  often  got  rid  of 
even  at  the  cost  of  an  angle  or  break,  as  in  d  from  d.  In  y, 
x.  and  some  others,  the  slopes  were  kept  for  the  sake  of  sym- 
metry of  form,  and  distinctiveness. 
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215.  The  above  are  isolative  changes.     But  there  are  also 
combinative    ones.     In   writing,    the    instinct   which    rebels 
against  angles  tends  also   to   eliminate  breaks  as  much  as 
possible :  in  all  swift  and  easy  writing  the  letters  of  a  word 
are   not   only  formed  individually  without  breaks,  but  the 
whole  word  is  written,  as  far  as  possible,  without  lifting  up 
the  pen.     It  may  happen,  as  in  the  case  of  our  script  x,  that  a 
letter  may  have  a  break  in  it,  and  yet  be  joined  without  a 
break  to  the  preceding  and  following  letter.     This  peculiarity 
was  strongly  developed  in  the  Old  Roman  cursive  hands,  as  is 
seen  in  the  Ravenna  papyri,  the  result  being  that  the  shapes 
of  individual  letters  varied  according  to  their  position  and 
combinations.     We   see   the   results   of  this   system   in   the 
Arabic  alphabet,   where    many  letters   have   three    different 
forms — initial,  medial,  and  final.     Even  in  the  modern  Latin 
alphabet   we   have — or   had,   till   lately — the    distinction   of 
initial  and  final  s  and  medial  f. 

216.  The  final  result  of  unchecked  organic  changes  would 
be  to  make  writing  unintelligible.     This  actually  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  Arabic  script.     The  difficulty  was  met  by  the 
adoption  of  diacritics :  the  letters  which  had  run  together  were 
differentiated  by  the  addition  of  dots,  as  many  as  three  being 
sometimes  placed  on  one  letter.     So  also  in  the  Middle-Age 
Latin  alphabet  ni  had  become  confused  with  m  and  so  on,  so 
that  the  i  had  to  be  marked  with  a  diacritic — a  clumsy  device 
which  we  are  still  forced  to  keep  up. 

217.  But  the  logical  reaction  generally  begins  long  before 
cursive  writing  has  reached  the  Arabic  stage.     The  first  step 
is  to  detach  the  letters,  selecting  from  the  various  cursive 
forms  those  which  are  the  simplest  and  most  compact — in- 
volving fewest   breaks — and  the  most  distinctive.     A  good 
specimen  of  such  a  detached  cursive  is  afforded  by  the  im- 
perial Chancery  hand  of  the  Romans.     The  reaction  against 
slurring  leads  to  detaching  the  strokes  even  of  separate  letters. 
Thus  we  find  the  top  stroke  of  5  from  G,  which  was  originally 
an  exaggerated  flattening  of  the  top  curve,  completely  de- 
tached in  the  oldest  Roman  cursive  writing,  and  so  with  many 
other  letters.     One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  securing 
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simplicity  and  distinctiveness,  is  by  utilizing  projection  above 
nnd  below  the  line,  which  developed  itself  spontaneously  in 
the  Roman  capital  writing,  and  after  much  fluctuation  settled 
down  into  the  usage  of  our  JM.  m  minuscule  or  lower-case 
alphabet,  in  which,  for  instance,  i  j  1  represent  distinctions 
\vhat  were  once  almost  entirely  dependant  on  projection. 

ALPHABETS. 

218.  The  angular  and  detached  letters  of  the  Roman  lapidary 
alphabet  were,   however,   modified   differently    for    different 
purposes.     The  old  alphabet  was  used  for  writing  books  long 
after  a  fully  developed  cursive  had  come  into  use  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life,  this  cursive  itself  being  nothing  but 
a  degradation  of  the  book  alphabet.     In  the  '  uncial '  alphabet 
A,  D,  E,  M  are  rounded  off  in  the  direction  of  a,  d,  e,  m,  and 
certain  letters  project  above  and  below  the  line.     The  cursive 
writing  itself  split  up  into  a  variety  of  forms,  as  in  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  wax  tablets,  the  Ravenna  papyri,  and  the  detached 
'  half-cursive  '  Chancery  hand.     About  the  fourth  century  all 
these  alphabets  existed  side  by  side — as  they  still  do  in  such 
forms   as  A  a  a — and  modified  each  other  in  various  ways. 
A  special  development  of  a  very  old  Roman  cursive — or  rather 
of  a  degraded  capital  writing — artificially  modified  and  sys- 
tematised,  was  the  Roman  shorthand — the  *  Tironian  Notes.' 
The  chief  influence  of  the  Tironian  notes  was  on  the  Middle- 
Age  system  of  contractions,  which,  again,  has  in  some  cases 
permanently  influenced  the  alphabets  of  modern  Europe,  the 
Spanish  tilde  in  aiio,  for  instance,  being  nothing  but  the  old 
m  -con  traction  ("),  itself  probably  a  degraded  M  written  over 
the  line.     But  the  history  of  the  later  alphabets  is,  in  the 
main,  one  of  an  incessant  action  and  reaction  of  the  detached 
and  formal  book  hands  and  the  cursives  on  one  another,  which 
latter  were  only  exceptionally  employed  in  writing  books. 

219.  When  the  Roman  empire  broke  up,  separate  national 
handwritings  sprang  up  in  the  different  provinces  in  the  same 
way   as   Latin   split   up   into   separate    languages.     A   very 
marked    variety    of   minuscule   was    developed    among   the 
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christianized  Celts  of  Britain,  being  mainly  a  compromise 
between  uncial  and  cursive.  This  alphabet,  which  is  still 
preserved  almost  unchanged  in  Ireland,  was  adopted  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  who  afterwards  adopted  J?  and  p  (w)  from  their 
own  Runic  alphabet — at  first  in  their  original  angular  forms 
— instead  of  th  and  u(u).  They  also  modified  d  into  iS  to  ex- 
press the  sound  v,  which  was  probably  suggested  by  the  use 
of  crossed  d  (as  of  other  crossed  letters)  in  contractions. 

220.  By  the  time  of  Alfred  the  English  hand  had  developed 
a   character   of    its   own,   the    uncial  writing    having   been 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  minuscule,  from  which — at  least 
in  its  book  form — many  of  the  older  cursive  elements  were 
eliminated. 

221.  The  chief  subsequent  changes  were  in  the  tags  with 
which  the   strokes   were   generally   finished    off  in    British 
writing.     After  about  950   there  is  a  general  tendency  to 
curve  inwards  the  lower  ends  of  upright  strokes  in   such 
letters  as  i,  n,  m,  h.     About  1050  the  ends  of  low  stems  are 
curved  outwards  in  such  letters  as  p,  f,  }>,  while  p  retained  its 
older  straight  stem.   Sometimes  these  low  stems  were  finished 
off  with  a  cross-stroke  or  '  serif,'  as  in  our  printing  letters. 
Earlier  in  the  century  they  began  to  wave  and  lengthen  the 
top  tags  of  i,  ft,  ^,  etc.     y  occurs  dotted  in  the  very  oldest 
writings,  but  the  dot  was  afterwards  generally  dropped,  and 
not  restored  till  about  1000.     This,  and  other  changes,  were 
partly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  French  hand,  which  towards 
1000  began  to  be  generally  used  in  writing  Latin.     In  the 
earlier  charters  the  Latin  and  English  portions  are  all  in  the 
British  hand,  but  after  1000  the  Latin  is  in  the  French,  the 
English  portions  (boundaries,  etc.)  in  the  national  hand. 

222.  This   French  hand — the   '  Caroline   minuscule  ' — was 
developed  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  by 
a  reform  of  the  earlier  Merovingian  cursive.     It  is  practically 
almost  identical  with  our  present  Roman  lower-case  printing 
letters,  which  were  modelled  on  it.   It  dots  the  y>  leaving  the  i 
undotted,  and  prefers  f  to  s.     The  stems  of  the  letters  are  only 
slightly  tagged.     Its  characteristic  letters,  as  compared  with 
the  English  hand,  are  r,f  g.     The  upright  d  and  the  high  f 
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occur  in  the  older  English  writing,  but  in  Alfred's  time  they 
had  been  generally  supplanted  by  d  and  r,  so  that  their  re- 
appearance in  Latin  writings  of  this  period  must  be  ascribed 
to  French  intlun 

223.  In  the  first  hand  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  which 
ends  at  1124,  *  and  >/  still  retain  their  Knglish  forms,  though 
the  French  </  is  occasionally  used.    Th«-  high  f  appears  beside  f 
not  only  in  this  Chronicle,  but  also  in  other  E.  mss  even  of  the 
first  half  of  the  i  jth  century.     After  1124,  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  is  written  in  a  variety  of  hands  down  to  1 1 54,  and 
in  this  portion  the  French  forms  of/,  g  etc  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  English  words,  side  by  side  with  the  British 
forms.     Here  also  occurs  the  French  w,  formed  by  interlacing 
two  V'B,  but  only  in  French  names. 

224.  Henceforth  writing  in  England  follows  the  general 
European  development.     Exaggeration  of  the  tags  and  stem- 
bending   increase,  and  in  the  course  of  the    I4th  century 
thf  letters  become  more  and  more  angular,  resulting  in  the 
crabbed  and  interlaced  forms  of  the  Gothic  or  Black  Letter 
and  German  alphabets.     Then  the  Humanists  restored  the 
minuscule  of  the   i2th   century.     Both   types  of  writing— 
the  Latin  and  Gothic — were  finally  fixed  by  the  invention 
of  printing.     The  influence  of  the   Middle-Age   cursives   is 
shown  in  our  Italic  alphabet.     We  still  keep  the  old  Roman 
capitals  unchanged,  but  only  for  special  purposes  of  ornament 
and  distinction. 


NEW    LETTEK-. 

225.  Every  alphabet  is  liable  to  the  demand  for  new  sym- 
bols either  through  sound-change  in  the  language  which  is 
written  in  it,  or  through  its  application  to  some  other  language. 
If  the  change  of  any  sound  is  carried  out  regularly  in  a 
language,  the  symbol  is  generally  kept  also,  however  much 
the  sound  may  have  altered,  as  we  see  in  French  w=f,  Italian 
g  before  £=oje  etc.  If,  however,  a  sound  splits  up  into  two 
different  ones  with  a  corresponding  difference  of  meaning,  as 
in  German  gute,  giite= older  gnato,  guofi,  the  want  of  a  new 
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symbol  makes  itself  felt.  Again,  in  adapting  such  an  alpha- 
bet as  the  Roman  to  a  new  language,  the  letters  will  be 
assigned  to  their  nearest  equivalents,  minute  differences  being 
disregarded,  as  when  Latin  /  was  used  to  denote  >  in  Old 
Irish.  Often,  however,  new  distinctions  have  to  be  made,  as 
between  /  and  co  in  Welsh,  or  totally  new  sounds  have  to  be 
symbolized.  This  is  effected  in  various  ways  : 

(a)  By  assigning  new  values  to  superfluous  letters,  as  when 
the  Greeks  made  the  Phenician  o  into  a  vowel-symbol,  there 
being  no  Greek  sound  answering  to  the  throat-consonant  e  it 
stood  for  in  Phenician.  In  this  case  the  change  of  value, 
though  considerable,  is  by  no  means  arbitrary.  Even  the 
change  by  which  E,  originally  the  aspirate  Jie,  was  made  into 
a  front  vowel,  and  the  later  one  by  which  H,  originally  the 
throat  JietJi  «i,  came  to  represent  first  k  and  then  <?,  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  names  of  these  letters,  both  of  which  begin 
with  e  modified  by  a  mere  breath-glide,  or  what  would  easily 
be  weakened  into  it.  No  doubt  there  may  be  cases  of  arbi- 
trary assignments  of  values,  but  they  are  certainly  rare. 

(1}  By  utilizing  originally  unmeaning  variations.  Thus,  up 
to  the  1 6th  century  v  was  simply  another  way  of  writing  u,  and 
j  of  i:  in  the  I5th  century  v  and/  were  ornamental  varieties 
which  were  especially  used  at  the  beginning  of  words,  and  so 
naturally  came  to  be  regarded  as  consonant  symbols.  So 
also  the  French  9  is  only  a  variety  of  a  descending  z.  In 
Olcelandic  consonant  capitals  were  utilized  as  double  letters, 
as  in  maNa  =  manna. 

(c)  By  digraphs,  such  as  the  tht  ps  with  which  the  Romans 
transcribed  the  Greek  0,  v//-.  Both  of  these,  however,  were 
compound  sounds  o°,  DS,  so  the  digraphs  are  really  expansions 
of  contractions.  But  when  the  Romans  expressed  Greek  initial 
r  by  rk  in  rhetor  etc,  they  were  using  two  letters  to  express 
one  simple  sound,  the  h  being  here  a  breath-modifier,  as  if  we 
were  to  express  o  by  CDS  in  Visible  Speech.  Of  course,  when 
ih  and  ph  in  Latin  became  simple  v  and  o,  h  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  open-modifier,  k  afterwards  came  to  be  a  general, 
almost  arbitrary,  modifier,  to  show  not  only  opening  and  un- 
voicing, but  also  fronting,  as  in  Provengal  and  Portuguese  Ik 
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=  co,  vowel-length,  as  in  Gorman  i>hw  and  E.  ah — a  usage 
which  was  already  developed  in  Umbrian  and  Osran — while 
in  Italian  ////  it  was  added  to  show  that  //  kept  its  original  back 
articulation.  Doublings  are  a  special  form  of  digraphs.  In 
vowels  it  is  a  common  method  of  indicating  length,  as  also 
with  conss.  Some  languages  which  have  no  double  conss. 
use  cons.-doubling  as  a  'stn-jigtlu-iK-r'  or  arbitrary  modifier. 
Thus  in  Spanish  //=co,  in  Welsh  =  CD,  where  also  <-A/  =  w,  #'=>,/ 
keeping  its  old  British  value  of  >.  Greek  ffff  =  dQ  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  called  a  compound  doubling.  Trigraphs 
also  occur,  as  in  Gm  sch,  Swedish  #/y=E.  tsh. 

(d)  By  ligatures,  such  as  a  and  ff=a<?,  oe,  which  in  Latin 
were  originally  diphthongs  Jiv,  Ji-r,  but  were  afterwards 
simplified  to  p  and  {»  resp.  Our  w  is  a  consonant-ligature, 
which  preserves  an  extinct  form  of  the  vowel  u. 

(c]  By  diacritics.  One  way  in  which  diacritics  may  be  de- 
veloped is  by  writing  one  letter  above  another,  which  was  a 
natural  device  to  save  space,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
and  would  easily  be  utilized  phonetically,  as  in  the  German  «, 
originally  n,  where  the  e  is  a  front-modifier.  So  also  in 
Swedish  <§=j»)  the  o  is  a  rounder.  As  we  see,  such  an  over- 
written letter  soon  gets  degraded  into  mere  dots  or  strokes. 
Special  contraction-marks  were  also  utilized  as  diacritics,  as 
we  see  in  the  Spanish  n  and  OE  3.  Another  way  in  which 
diacritics  develop  is  by  degradation  of  a  ligature-letter,  as  in 
f  from  a,  where  the  tail  is  a  degraded  a. 

CORRESPONDENCE    OF    SOUND   AND    SYMBOL. 

226.  All  writing  which  has  once  emerged  from  the  hiero- 
glyphic stage  is  at  first  purely  phonetic,  as  far  as  its  defective 
means  will   allow.     But   as  the   association  between  sound 
and  symbol  is  almost  entirely  arbitrary,  there  is  always  a 
tendency  for  the  symbol  to  lag  behind  the  changes  of  the 
sound. 

227.  One  result  of  this  is  the  retention  of  superfluous  sym- 
bols, as  when  we  write  tj  h^u-ad  of  c  or  £  in  the  combination 

this  q  having  originally  represented  the  Semitic  inner  CK 
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The  worst  form  of  superfluity  is  writing  '  silent '  letters,  as  in 
the  E.  know. 

228.  The  opposite  of  superfluity  is  ambiguity,  by  which  one 
symbol  has  to  represent  more  than   one  sound.     To  some 
extent,  this  defect  is  inherent  in  all  sound-notation :  even  in 
Visible  Speech  we  often  omit  the  minuter  glide-symbols  etc, 
and  in  speaking  of  a  practical  alphabet   we  should  hardly 
characterize  it  as  unphonetic  because  it  neglected — as  most  of 
them  do — to  mark  even  such  necessary  elements  as  vowel- 
quantity  and  stress.     If  an  orthography  makes  a  consistently 
phonetic  use  of  the  materials  it  has :  if  it  restricts  every  indi- 
vidual symbol  to  one  distinctive  sound  (which  may  include 
slight  varieties,  such  as  I,  I-  in  E.  pity],  and  does  not  continue 
to  write  silent  letters,  we  call  it  *  phonetic.'     If,  for  instance, 
in  E.  the  vowels  in  it,  see,  set,  say,  were  invariably  expressed 
by  i,  ii,  e,  ee  we  should  say  that  E.  spelling  was,  so  far,  phonetic, 
even  if  we  admitted  that  the  long  vowels  were  really  diph- 
thongs.    If  we  found  these  vowels  written  respectively  i,  ee 
e,  ai  as  invariably  as  on  the  other  system,  we  should  say  that 
English  was  '  half-phonetic,'  or  phonetic  on  an  unphonetic 
basis,  for  it  is  evidently  unphonetic  and  irrational  to  make 
ee  the   long   of  i.     But   when   we    find    such    a   vowel    as 
that  in  see  expressed  also  by  e,  ea,  i,  we  must  call  English 
spelling  simply  unphonetic.     It  would  be  a  rhetorical  exag- 
geration to  call  it  wholly  unphonetic  as  long  as  such  a  symbol 
as  ee,  together  with  many  of  the  consonants,  retains  its  present 
uniform  value. 

229.  We  see,*then,  that  unphoneticness  is  mainly  the  result 
of  the  retention  of  originally  phonetic  spellings  after  they 
have  become  unphonetic  through  sound-change.     It  is,  there- 
fore, the  result  of  tradition.     Where  there  is  no  traditional 
spelling  handed  down,  as  when  such  a  language  as  Old  English 
was  first  written  in  Latin  letters,  spelling  can  hardly  help 
being  phonetic ;   where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large 
literature,  and,  perhaps,  a  class  of  professional  scribes,  the 
influence  of  the  traditional  orthography  become  stronger  and 
stronger,  till,  at  last,  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  growth 
of  the  newspaper  press  make  changes  of  spelling  as  incon- 
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venient  as  they  were  formerly  ea.^y.  The  ideal  of  a  printer's 
orthography  is  one  which  is  absolutely  uniform  over  tho 
whok-  territory  of  the  language,  and  absolutoly  unchanj-  - 
able.  Such  an  orthography  as  that  of  the  present  Engli>h 
is,  consequently,  one  in  which  there  is  no  longer  any  living 
correspondence  In-tween  sound  and  symbol — it  is,  in  intention 
at  least,  wholly  unphonetic :  it  is  preserved  by  graphic,  not 
phonetic,  tradition. 

230.  But  unphoneticness  has  its  practical  limits.     A  purely 
hieroglyphic  writing,  though  cumbrous,  would  not  overtax 
the  average  intelligence,  but  an  absolutely  unphonetic  de- 
gradation of  an  originally  phonet  m — one  in  which  the 
separate  letters  had  become  phonetically  unmeaning — could 
not  be  mastered  even  by  the  most  retentive  memory.     Hence 
a  phonetic  reaction  becomes  inevitable  sooner  or  later.    In  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  when  the  multiplicity  of  dialects  and  the 
fewness  of  books  made  a  uniform  and  fixed  orthography  im- 
possible, the  spelling  was  periodically  readjusted  in  accordance 
with  tlu-  changes  of  pronunciation.     Thus,  when  in  German 
///'x  had  developed  into  the  fully  diphthongic  (haus)  they  wrote 
it  /ians.  This  was  easy  enough  as  long  as  the  phonetic  tradition 
of  the  values  of  the  Roman  letters  was  kept  up,  and  as  long 
as  the  alphabet  itself  was  preserved  in  its  integrity  ;  but  when 
such  a  ligature  as  a  had  been  degraded  into  ^,  and  then  by  the 

lessness  and  haste  of  scribes  had  been  levelled  under  e 
together  with  oe,  and  Latin  c  and  g  had  come  to  represent  two 
ditl'erent  sounds  each — all  this  happening  in  Old  French 
orthography — the  phonetic  tradition  was  broken,  and  spell- 
in-  could  only  be  half  phonetic. 

231.  The    influence    of    Latin    spelling    in   the   Romance 
languages — due,  of  course,  to  the  continuity  of  the  languages 
themselves — is  shown  not  only  in  the  retention  of  *  soft '  c  and 
g,  but  also  in  the  later  French  *  etymological '  spellings  by 
which  dette  was  made  into  iMle  with  a  'silent'  by  after  Latin 
tit-'. if  11  HI.     It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  was  done  with 
any  etymological  intention— at  least  at  first.     Scribes  who 
were  continually  copying  texts  written  in  an  endless  mixture 
of  dialects  would  naturally  seek  refuge  in  the  comparative 
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uniformity  of  the  Latin  spelling  they  were  taught  to  reverence, 
and  so  would  half  unconsciously  modify  their  unsettled  French 
in  the  direction  of  the  fixed  Latin  spelling.  No  doubt  the 
pedants  of  the  Renascence  did  attempt  to  '  reform '  spelling  on 
etymological  grounds,  and  occasionally  with  success,  but  nearly 
all  the  modifications  of  spelling  that  have  been  made  in  Europe 
since  the  introduction  of  printing  have  been  phonetic,  such  as 
the  dropping  of  silent  tf,  the  distinction  between  oa  and  oo  in 
E.  The  reason  why  comparatively  so  few  of  the  ceaseless 
attempts  at  similar  reforms  have  succeeded,  is  that  the  early 
spelling  reformers  had  not  enough  scientific  knowledge  and 
experience  to  grapple  with  the  great  changes  in  pronunciation 
and  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  alphabet. 

NORMALIZING. 

232.  When  we  contrast  the  regularity  of  modern  spelling 
with  the  irregularity  of  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  the 
same  word  may  be  spelt  in  half-a-dozen  different  ways  on  the 
same  page,  we  are  apt  to  assume  that  the  older  usage  reflects 
the  freedom  of  nature,  the  modern  regularity  being  purely 
artificial.     But  we  soon  find  that  such  varieties  as  ME  cume, 
kume,  come  all  mean  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  that  where 
there  are  real  underlying  distinctions  of  sound,  they  are  due 
to  mixture  of  dialect — a  mixture  which,  however,  is  often 
only  apparent :  the  result  of  a  scribe  copying  a  ms  written  in 
another  dialect  which  he  only  partially  transliterates  into  his 
own.     Another  source  of  confusion  is  copying  an  older  ms 
in  an  archaic  spelling,  which  spelling,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
neither  retained  nor  discarded  consistently,  the  result  being 
more  or  less  of  an  anachronism. 

233.  The  remedy  for  this  confusion  is  normalizing,  which 
takes  one  definite  dialect,  and  selects  one  definite  spelling  for 
each  sound,  the  result  being  a  more  or  less  absolutely  uniform 
orthography,  of  which  the  ME  Ormulum  is  one  remarkable 
example,  classical  Sanskrit  another.    Normalizing  has  nothing 
to  do  with  fixity  of  orthography.     As  we  see,  Sanskrit  ortho- 
graphy was   stereotyped  together  with  the  language  itself, 
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while  Orm's  spellings  perished  with  tlu-ir  author.  The  present 
E.  spelling,  again,  though  fixed,  is  not  perfectly  normalized. 
Thus  we  denote  the  (ou)  from  OE  d  by  o  +  e  in  stone,  but  by 
oa  in  moan,  although  these  two  words  have  always  had  the 
same  vowel  from  the  beginning,  and  so  on. 

mi-:  sis. 

234.  A  normalized  spelling  on  a  rigorously  phonetic  basis 
will,  of  course,  ignore  such  non-phonetic  considerations  as 
word-division,  and  will  reproduce  all  the  modifications  which 
words  undergo  in  different  surroundings,  as  in  the  Sanskrit 
sandhi.     It  ought  also  to  preserve  the  distinction  between 
such  doublets  as  (Sset)  and  ("Sat).     But  in  practice  this  is 
seldom  done,  it  being  found  more  convenient  to  write  the 
emphatic  form  everywhere.     The  scribe,  too,  in  writing  has  to 
pronounce  each  word  to  himself  detached,  and  therefore  in  its 
emphatic   form    and    free   from   such   influences    as   sandhi 
and  consonant-mutation.     Of  course,  where  variations  in  the 
form  of  a  word  are  associated  with  marked  divergencies  of 
meaning,  as  in  the  Celtic  mutations  and  such  pairs  as  E.  one, 
a(n),  off,  of,  they  are  recognized  in  writing. 

235.  This  leads  also  to  a  general  disregard  of  synthesis. 
Sanskrit  denotes  vowel-quantity  everywhere,  Greek  only  in 
some  of  the  vowels  which  have  distinct  signs  for  the  longs. 
In  Latin  the  quantity  is  marked  only  by  a  diacritic  which  is 
generally  omitted.     Intonation  is  marked  in  Vedic  Sanskiit 
and  in  some   of  the  pre-classical   Brahmanas.     It  was  not 
marked   in  Greek  till  the  Alexandrian  philologists  devised 
a  scheme  of  accentuation  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners.     In 
modern  languages  quantity  is  often  marked  by  doubling,  as  in 
Dutch,  and  less  regularly  in  German  and  E.,  and  stress  by  an 
acute  accent,  as  in  Spanish ;  this  acute   being  primarily  a 
mark  of  high  or  rising  intonation,  which  was  however — in 
Greek   at   least— combined   with   stress.     Our   punctuation- 
marks  seem  to  have  been  originally  modulative,  and  a  comma 
is  still  more  or  less  equivalent  to  ('),  though  punctuation  is 
now  mainly  logical. 
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236.  Word-division  is  disregarded  in  Sanskrit,  though  not 
in  most  Eastern  languages.  It  was  generally  disregarded  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  division  between  words  being  marked — 
whenever  it  was  marked — not  by  spaces,  but  by  a  point.  In 
the  early  Middle  Ages  subordinate  words — especially  pre- 
positions— were  generally  run  on  to  the  following  noun  etc 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  grouping  of  subordinate  words 
round  their  centre  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  Old  Irish, 
where,  for  instance,  indfhirsm  was  written  for  ind  fJiir  sin 
'  of-the  man  this,'  '  of  this  man.' 


INTERPRETATION   OF    SYMBOLS. 

237.  The  one  essential  difference  between  the  phonetic  study 
of  living  and   of  dead   languages,   is    that  the   former   are 
accessible  to  direct  observation.     But  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  difference.     Even  in  studying  living 
languages  we  are  forced  to  rely  mainly  on  the  observations  of 
others,  for  no  one  can  master  more  than  a  limited  number  of 
languages,  and  it  is  only  the  observations  of  a  native  that  can 
be  perfectly  relied  on,  so  that  the  statement  of  an  old  Sanskrit 
phonetician  that,  for  instance,  his  w  was  formed  by  the  lips 
and  teeth  is  really  worth  more  than  an  unphonetic  German's 
analysis  of  E.  w  into  u  +  w9  or  an  Englishman's  statement  that 
South  German  w  is  between  w  and  v. 

238.  The  first  means  of  determining  the   sounds  of  dead 
languages  is,  therefore,  the  direct  statements  of  phoneticians, 
grammarians  and  others  about  them,  whether  in  the  form  of 
simple   description   or   of  correction    of  assumed   errors   or 
vulgarisms.     The  results  thus  obtained  may  be  supplemented 
by  comparison  with  the  sounds  of  other  languages,  and  by 
phonetic  transcriptions. 

239.  Then  we  have  the  indirect  evidence  of  the  spelling, 
which   is   often   as   reliable   as — if  not   more   so   than — the 
former.     Such  forms  as  u,  &  are,  indeed,  self-interpreting,  and 
many  others,  such  as  t&,  nj,  though  ambiguous  in  themselves, 
are  often  interpreted  with  certainty  when  taken  in  connection 
with  other  evidence,  and  with  the  history  of  the  language  and 
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the  general  laws  of  sound-change.  The  very  fluctuations  are 
often  instructive.  Imlr.-.l.  when  we  find  the  elements  of 
a  digraph  liable  to  constant  variation  and  transposition, 
we  may  be  sure  that  this  digraph  is  intended  to  represent 
one  simple  sound  lying  between  its  two  elements,  especially 
if  it  alternates  with  a  single  letter.  Thus  when  we  find  the 
same  sound  written  eo,  oe,  o  in  ME,  we  may  assume  that 
it  is  meant  to  indicate  some  variety  of  {.  The  loss  of  a 
letter  is,  of  course,  often  conclusive,  as  when  OE  hi  becomes 
simple  I  in  ME.  So  also  are  confusions,  as  when  Late  Mercian 
confuses  y  and  /. 

240.  The  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  spelling  often 
throws   fresh   light    on   a  language,   for    each   orthography 
brings  out  phonetic  features  of  its  own.     Thus  the  distinc- 
tion of  back  and  front  c  in  OE  becomes  quite  clear  in  the 
Frenchified  spelling  of  the  13th  century,  in  which  the  latter 
is  written  ch. 

241.  The  third  great  criterion  is  afforded  by  metre.     The 
evidence  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  metre. 
Latin  verse  enables  us  to  determine  with  certainty  the  vowel- 
quantity,  and  OE  and   ME  metre  does  the  same  to  some 
extent.     MnE  metre  enables  us  to  determine  the  word-stress 
and  to  eliminate  silent  ea  with  considerable  accuracy.     The 
ornaments  of  verse — vowel-assonance,  rhyme,  and  alliteration — 
also  throw  their  own  light  on  pronunciation.     Here,  however, 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  those  traditional  influences 
which  result  in  *  printer's  rhymes.'     Rhymes  in  the  infancy 
of  the  art  are  generally  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  even 
Italian  never  got  so  far  as  to  separate  close  and  open  e  and  o 
in  rhyme,  as   Middle    High  German   did.     These   imperfect 
rhymes — which  may  be  printer's  rhymes  at  the  same  time- 
such    as    lore  :  ]ir»re,   are    really   'consonantal    assonances.' 
Rhyme  is  especially  valuable  in  reconstructing  the  dialect  of 
the  author  of  a  poem,  when  it  has  been  hopelessly  disguised, 
as  is  often  the  case,  by  being  copied  from  one  dialect  into 
another.     Thus  a  Scotch  poem,  even  if  transliterated  com- 
pletely into  Southern  English,  would  still  betray  its  origin  by 
such  a  rhyme  as  home:  nanic=  Scotch  liame  :  name. 
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ARIAN  SOUNDS. 

242.  The  following  is  a  classification  of  the   chief  Arian 
languages  according  to  their  relationship. 

(a)  East- Arian  or  Asiatic  : 

(i)  Sanskrit.     (2)  Iranian  (Zend  and  Old  Persian). 

(b)  West-Arian  or  European  : 

(3)  Greek. 

(4)  Latin.         (5)  Celtic. 

(6)  Slavonic  (Old  Bulgarian). 

(7)  Baltic  (Lithuanian  and  Lettish).      (8)  Germanic. 

243.  It  will  be  observed  that  Gk  and  Lt  have  nothing  in 
common  except  that  they  are  both  West-Arian,  that  Celtic  is 
most  closely  allied  to    Lt,  and  Gmc  to  Baltic,  Gmc  lying 
geographically  between  Baltic  and  Celtic. 

244.  The  development  of  these  languages  seems  to  have 
been  the  result  rather  of  a  gradual  divergence  than  of  an 
abrupt  separation,  although  no  doubt  the  latter  process  may 
often   have    hastened    the    divergence.      Indeed,   if   all    the 
Ar.  languages  had  been  preserved,  we  should  probably  find  it 
difficult   to    draw   any   definite  line   between   the   different 
groups.     As  it  is,  Armenian  seems  to  be  really  a  link  between 
Iranian   and    Slavonic,   and   therefore   between  Asiatic   and 
European,  and  Albanian  may  turn  out  to  be  a  similar  link 
between  Gk  and  Lt. 

245.  By  comparing  the  separate  languages  in  their  oldest 
forms,  and  collecting  those  resemblances  which  could  not  have 
developed    independently,   and   must    therefore    be    due   to 
community  of  origin,  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  parent  Ar. 
with  some  certainty — at  least  in  its  main  features.     It  was 
a  highly  inflectional  language,  complex  and  yet  symmetrical 
in  structure,  with   a   rich   sound- system,  which,  as   regards 
the  vowels,  is   very  faithfully  reflected  in   the   oldest  Gk, 
the  general  structure  of  the  language  being  otherwise  best 
represented    by   the   oldest  Vedic  Sk.     It   bore   a  striking 
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resemblance   to   MnE   in   its   extreme   sensibility  to   stress- 
influence. 

246.  But  parent  Arian  shows  distinct  traces  of  an  earlier 
pre-inflectional  stage,  in  which  sentences  were  made  up  of 
indeclinable  words  or  '  roots/  whose  relations  to  one  another 
were  expressed  partly  by  position,  partly  by  the  addition  of 
shorten*.  1  words  which  by  degrees  became  incorporated  into 
the  preceding  root- word, 'inflection'  being  the  result.  The  de- 
velopment of  inflection  implies  complete  subordination  of  one 
word  to  another  ;  but  it  is  possible  for  two  words  to  be  indis- 
solubly  joined  together,  each  retaining  its  full  individuality, 
as  in  hanil-minle.    Such  compounds  as  Idxta-krta  ' hand-made'  in 
8k,£4*»r0-fP0£l0f  in  Gk  are,  in  fact,  nothing  else  but  fragments 
of  pre-inflectional  sentences,  as  is  shown  still  more  clearly  in 
the  Sk  copulative  compounds,  such  as  aho-rdtrdm  ( a  day  and 
night,'  which  in  some  cases  even  take  an  independent  accent 
on  each  member.     Inflection  in  all  languages  is  developed 
mainly  in  connection  with  other  words  in  a  sentence,  and 
words    forming    sentences   by   themselves   never   developed 
inflection  at  all ;   hence  we   have   pre-inflectional   words  in 
vocatives  and  imperatives,  such  as  Sk  deva  'god!'  b/idva  'be!' 
It  will  be  observed  that  some   at  least  of  these  roots  were 
dissyllabic.     It  is  probable  that  the  Ar.  monosyllabic  roots 
which  we  see  in  Sk  t?a£=Gk  6ps  contrasted  with  dgvas=Qk 
luppos,  are  really  unemphatic  forms,  which  originally  existed 
side  by  side  with  the  fuller  emphatic  ones. 

247.  The  development  of  the  Ar.  vowel-system  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  knowledge  of  Ar.  accentuation.     That 
the  free  accent  of  Vedic  Sk  should  be,  in  the  main,  that  of 
parent  Ar.  is  in  itself  very  probable,  and  is  made  certain  by 
Verner's  law  (3 1 5),  which  explains  certain  irregularities  in  the 
Germanic  consonant-shift  by  the  position  of  the  accent  in  Sk, 
showing  that  parent   Gmc  and  Vedic   Sk   must   have   had 
a  practically  identical  system  of  accentuation  which  can  only 
be  the  result  of  common  origin. 

248.  There  are  three  accents  in  Sk:  uddtta (raised)  =  ' acute/ 
aninldtta  (unraised)  =  '  grave/  and  svari/a  =  '  circumflex/     The 
acute   is  the   emphatic   accent,  and  was   either  a  rising   or 
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a  high  level  tone.  The  syllable  immediately  following  an 
acute  is  always  circumflex — that  is,  probably  a  falling  glide- 
tone — unless  it  is  itself  followed  by  an  acute,  in  which  case  it 
is  grave :  tena  but  tena  te.  Every  syllable  before  an  acute  or 
after  a  circumflex  is  grave  :  aMm,  IMvami.  The  acute  was 
no  doubt  accompanied  by  stress,  for  the  frequent  dropping 
of  grave  vowels  can  only  be  explained  as  the  result  of  want 
of  stress. 

249.  In  parent  Ar.  every  vowel  had  a  different  form  under 
the  different  accents.     The  result  was  a  variety  of  vowel- 
series,  each  with  the  three  sta,ges,strong,  medium,  and  weak.    The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  e-o  series,  which  is  evidently 
a  modification  of  original  a.     Under  the  acute  accent  a  became 
e  (through  j),  under  the  circumflex  it  became  o  (through  j),  and 
under  the  grave  it  was  dropped  altogether.     The  first  two 
changes,  which  are  evidently  acoustic  (133),  are  shown  in  Gk 
hippos  (where  i  is  a  later  modification  of  e\  Lt  eqvus  (older 
eqvos)  =  Sk  dgvas  from  Ar.  *ecwos  /-[QDjSN  (pre-Arian  *dcwas). 
It  will  be  seen  that  Sk  opposes  a  uniform  a  to  the  Gk,  Lt 
(and  general  European)  e,  o.     But  that  this  is  only  a  com- 
paratively late  levelling  in  Sk  itself  is  proved  by  a  variety  of 
facts.     Thus  Ar.  k  cu>  become  c  Q  in  Sk  before  Sk  «=Ar.  and 
European  e,  as   in  ca  =  ~Li  que  (Ar.  *ke)>  but  not  before  Sk 
a= Ar.  o.     European  o  in  open  syllables,  as  in  Gk  gonu  'knee,' 
phoros  '  tribute,'  is  represented  in  Sk  by  d,  as  in  janu  mj+li, 
lliara  B0[)*o>]  ;  European  o  followed  by  two  conss.  being  repre- 
sented in  Sk  by  short  «,  as  in  daddrga  G3]a3](i)o]  '  I  saw '  =  Gk 
dedorka.    This  seems  to  show  that  the  circumflex  had  the  power 
of    lengthening   a   vowel    under    certain    conditions   (when 
followed  in  parent  Ar.  by  a  vowel  with  a  grave  accent  ?),  the 
short   European   o   in  gonu   being    due   to    some  analogical 
influence.     But  we  find  also  an  European  5  in  the  ^-series,  as 
in  Gk  phor  '  thief,'  connected  with  phero,  klops  '  thief,'  con- 
nected with  klepto  '  steal.' 

250.  Under  the  grave  accent  the  vowel  is  dropped  entirely. 
Thus    Sk    kdromi   '  make '   (a  =  Ar.  e)  has   the   past   passive 
participle  krtd.     So  also  kdlpdmi  l  arrange '  has  partic.  klptd. 
In    the   other   languages   these    syllabic   liquids    have   been 
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i.  solved  into  non-syllabic  r  and  /accompanied  by  a  distinct 
vowel.  Thus  Gk  <lt:rkn,ntu  'see'  has  aori  ^///  =  Sk 

ddrgam.  The  original  syllabic  nasals  have  not  been  preserved 
even  in  Sk.  Thus  Ar.  *tnt6  '  stretched '  appears  in  Sk  as 
ttitti,  in  Gk  as  tat  6s ,  in  Lt  as  tentu*. 

251.  Words  with  the  diphthong  ei  in  their  strong  stage,  such 
as  Gk  1 1 n't  •  I  go,'  Sk  &•»,  show  simple  *  in  weak  forms  such 
as  the  plur.  {men  '  we  go '  (with  shifting  of  the  Arian  accent) 
=  Sk  inids.    It  is  evident  that  the  treatment  of  the  diphthongic 
vowel  is  perfectly  parallel  to  that  of  the  liquids,  ei  being 
equivalent  to  ej,  which  is  parallel  to  er  and  el.     So  also  the 
strong  eu  is  weakened  to  u  by  dropping  the  e,  as  in  Gk  pustds 
*  known,'  prG8.j0flftJ0ttat. 

252.  The   reduction  of  er  to  r,  of  ei  to  i  was,  of  course, 
a  gradual  process,  and  there  must  have  been  many  inter- 
mediate stages.     When  we  find  Gmc  *unu  '  son  '  contrasting 
with  Sk  sunu,  Gk  Uos  « life '  with  Sk  jlvd  '  alive,'  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  long  vowels  really  represent  an  older  stage 
of  weakening  than  the  short  ones.     It  is  probable  that  sunu 
and  sunu  etc  existed  side  by  side  in  parent  Ar.,  the  latter 
being,  perhaps,  the   more  emphatic  form.     This   suggests  a 
similar  coexistence  of  r  and  ?  (long  syllabic  r),  and  when  we 
find  Sk  in'niii  Dfwic]  «  full '  (literally  'filled')  with  ur  instead 
of  the  r  of  krtd,  and  Gk  strotds  (  strewn '  with  ro  instead  of  ra, 
we  cannot  help  inferring  Ar.  *prn6,  *strt6. 

253.  When  e  is  flanked  by  unvowellike  consonants,  especi- 
ally stops,   it  is  generally  kept  in  the  weak    stage ;    thus 
in  Gk  the  weak  skeptfo  '  seen '  has  the  same  vowel  as  the 
present  skS/ttomai.     But  it  is  also  dropt,  as  in  the  Gk  aorist 
intin.  jift'xt/iai,  pres.  pStomai  '  fly,'   Sk  d*mi  (Ar.  *e*mi)t  plur. 

/.  The  e  was  probably  dropt  everywhere  at  first,  and 
then  restored  by  the  analogy  of  the  strong  forms.  Perhaps, 
however,  such  weak  forms  as  *skpt-  and  tkept-  may  have 
existed  side  by  side  parallel  to  sunu  and  sunu  etc. 

254.  In  Sk  many  words  ending  in  a  cons,  show  accent-shift 
in  inflection,  thus  vak  i  voice'  has  ace.  vacant,  gen.  vdcd*,  emi  '  I 
go '  has  plur.  imd*  '  we  go.'     So  al-<  >  in  <  Ik  ^;*  =  Sk  rdk  has  ace. 
6pa,  gen.  ojrf*.   There  is  no  shifting  of  accent  in  the  inflection  of 
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such  words  as  dgvas,  hippos,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  later  uniformity  is  not  original.  When  we  find  strong 
eu  in  an  unaccented  syllable  in  Gk  leukos,  gen.  leukou  '  white/ 
and,  conversely,  weak  r  accented  in  Sk  vrka  '  wolf,'  we  see 
that  in  the  Gk  word  the  original  change  *leukos,  gen.  *lukeso 
has  been  levelled  by  a  compromise  between  the  vowel  of  the 
nom.  and  the  accent  of  the  gen.  In  Sk,  on  the  contrary,  the 
accent  of  the  nom.  *verkos  has  been  associated  with  the  vowel 
of  the  gen.  *vrkeso.  Gmc  *wulfa  (OE  wulf]  points  also  to  Ar. 
*wrko.  The  Zend  vehrka,  again,  preserves  the  vowel  of  the 
nom.  So  also  OE  swefn  '  sleep '  and  Gk  Mpnos  point  to  Ar. 
**wepno*,  *supneso,  we  being  weakened  into  u  in  the  same  way 
as  eu  (  =  ew)  in  peuthomai. 

255.  The  following  are  the  main  types  of  the  ^-series  in 
their  three  stages  : 

strong  medium  weak 

ek  ok,  6k  ek,  k 

er  or,  or  f ,  r 

en  on,  on  ii,  n 

ei  oi,  6i  I,  i 

eu  ou,  6u  u,  u 

256.  The  other  series  are  less  clear.     The  ^-series  has  a  in 
the  strong  stage,  as  in  Gk  ago  ( drive,'  Lt  ago,  Olcel.  aka,  Sk 
ajdmi=AT.  *«J0,    Gk  aitho  'set  fire   to,'  OE  ad  (from  Gmc 
*aida)  '  fire,'  Gk  baud  '  dry.'     The  weak  stage  is  quite  parallel 
to  that  of  the  ^-series :  Sk  jmdn  '  path,'  Gk  pass.  ptc.  epaktos, 
the  former  representing  the  '  short-weak '  (as  in  ptesthai}  the 
latter  the  '  long-weak'  stage  (as  in  Sk  skeptSs)-,  iddhd  '  burnt,' 
'  pure,'  Gk  it/iaros,  OE  idel  l  idle '  (originally  '  pure,'  '  empty'), 
the  latter  being  parallel  to  Sk  jlvd. 

257.  The  o-series  is  represented  only  by  a  few  words,  such 
as  Gk  ozei  '  smells,'  Lt  old,  Gk  anoigo  *  open,'  kroud  *  strike.' 
These  examples  represent  the  strong  stage.     The  long- weak 
stage  is  shown  in  Gk  opteon  '  to  be  seen,'  antikru  '  against ' 
(literally  *  striking   against'),  the   short-weak    stage   in   the 
variant  antikru. 

258.  Some  words  have  the  long  vowels  a,  e  and  o  in  their 
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strong  stages,  as  in  the  Gk  verbs phdmi  'speak,'  histdmi  'stand,' 
iiUiemi  'place,'  diddmi  'give.'  In  all  these  series  the  short- 
weak  stage  drops  the  vowel  altogether,  as  in  Sk  dh*dtfa=. 
*tlt~i'a-dta  'god-given/  pres.  Sk  /A//A7////  =  Gk  di'di'mii.  The 
long- weak  stage  has  i  in  Sk,  a  in  European,  as  in  the  prt. 
pass.  ptcc.  Sk  sthitd,  Gk  stato*  from  hixICtmi,  Gk  phamen  '  we 
speak,'  Lt  datus  'given.'  This  European  a  =  Sk  i  may  point 
to  an  Ar.  9  \. 

259.  In  many  cases  the  long  vowels  appear  to  be  lengthen- 
ings of  short  vowels  in  the  e,  a,  o-series.     Thus  the  e  of  Lt 
pe*  '  foot,'  the  o  of  (Doric)  Gk  pot,   Gothic  fotu  appear  to 
be  lengthenings  of  strong  e  and  medium  o  respectively  (cp 
Lt  pedes,  Gk  pddett).     So   also  the  a  and  5  of  Gk   atratdgfo 
'  army-leader,'  6dode  '  smelt '   belongs  to  the  a  and  o-series 
respectively. 

260.  Where  5  appears  in  the  a  and   ^-series,  as  in  Gmc 
*  at  ola  (OE  stol)  'stool'  (  +  Gk  histdmi),  it  may  represent  the 
medium  stage  of  these  series,  being  the  result  of  circum flexing. 
Indeed,  Gk  bomd*  '  altar '  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  lama 
'  step '  as  kormds  '  log '  does  to  kerma  '  anything  cut  small.*     So 
also  Gk  rhegnumi  '  break '  perfect  trrhoga  is  quite  parallel  to 
leipo  '  leave '  perf.  Ulolpa. 

261.  Whatever  its  origin,  the  Ar.  vowel-system  must  have 
had  somewhat  the  following  form  : 


a,  o 


(?)    I  [  U  i       { ! 

v  '    (  e  o  I  e  o 


av              ei         01                 ai  ei          01 

au             eu         ou                au  eu        ou 

262.  These  vowels  are  represented  as  follows  in  Sanskrit, 
Gk,  Lt,  and  Gmc : 


So 
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Ar. 

a 

i 

e 

u 

o 

a 

I 

e 

u 

0 

8k 

a 

i 

a 

0 

a 

a 

I 

a 

u 

a 

Gk 

a 

i 

e 

u 

0 

a 

I 

e 

u 

6 

U 

a 

i 

e 

u 

0 

a 

I 

e 

u 

0 

Gmc 

a 

i 

e 

u 

a 

6 

I 

e 

u 

6 

In  OBg  a  is  represented  by  o,  i  by  #  I,  u  by  u  1,  u  by  y  I, 
o  by  a.  In  Lith.  o  is  represented  by  a,  and  a  by  5 — both  as  in 
Gmc — and  5  by  u  (  =  ooa). 


Ar. 

ai 

ei 

oi 

au 

eu 

ou 

Sk 

e,  ay 

e,  ay 

e,  ay 

6,  av 

6,  av 

6,  av 

Gk 

ai 

ei 

oi 

au 

eu 

ou 

U 

ae 

I 

I 

au 

u 

u 

Gmc 

ai 

i 

ai 

au 

eu 

au 

Sk  e,  o  appear  as  ay  ](o,  av  ]s  before  vowels. 

263.  The  correspondence  of  the  long  vowel  diphthongs  is 
not  certain.     In  Sk  the  first  element  of  all  of  them  necessarily 
becomes  a.     In  Gmc  it  seems  to  become  a,  so  that  di,  ei,  oi  are 
all  levelled  under  ai. 

264.  In  OBg  all  the  diphthongs  are  smoothed,  au  becom- 
ing u. 

We  will  now  consider  the  vowels  more  in  detail,  giving 
examples  from  the  different  languages. 

265.  a.  Gk  ago,  Lt  agere,  Olcel.  aka  'drive.'     From  the  same 
root  Sk  djras,  Gk  agros,  Lt  ager,  Goth,  a&r,  OE  acer  'field.' 
Gk  aroo,  Lt  ardre,  OBg  orati,  Goth,  arjan,  OE  grian  '  plough.' 
Sk  dpa,  Gk  ap6,  Lt  ab,  Goth,  af,  OE  of. 

266.  i  (weakening  of  ei).    Sk  bibhidimd,  Lt  fidimus,  OE  liton 
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'we  bit.'  So  also  in  most  of  the  other  verbs  in  Gmc  with 
I  in  the  present.  Sk  /•/<////</,  Gk  idmcnt  OE  v:\ion  'we  know.' 
Sk  iddm,  Lt  id,  Goth,  ita,  OE  hit  '  it.' 

267.  e.   Sk  bhdrdmi,  Gk  X/r/r/X  Lt  /mr,  OE  fora»  '  bear.' 
Sk   wdilhu,  Gk    Mt://iut  OBg   9»ev/tt,   OE   f»o£it  'mead.'     Ar.  e 
was  probably  very  open  (  =  X?),  as  it  returns  to  a  in  Sk. 

268.  u  (weakening   of  eu).    Sk  bubud/i'tnid,  OK  Wow  'we 
announced.'     Sk  liuldhd,  Gk  pitttot,  OE  £0<fe»  '  made  known.' 
So  also  in  the  other  Gmc  verbs  with  eu  in  the  pres. 

269.  o.  Sk  a*taut  Gk  oklo,  Lt  octo,  Goth,  ahtau  '  eight.'     Lt 
»0#,  Gk  ww#,  Goth.  ft#£l«  '  night.'     o,  the  medium  stage  of  e,  is 
seen   in   perfects   such  as  Gk  dedorka,  Sk  daddrga,  Gk  pres. 
derkomai.     So  also  Gmc  a  in  bar  *bore'  =  0,  Sk  babhdra  with 
lengthening   (249).      Goth,   tatjan  'set'  =  Sk   taddydmi,  from 
ted-.     Gk  kh6rtot,  Lt  hortut,  Goth.  ^ar<fo  '  yard ' ;  the  £  is  seen 
in  Gk  enMeret  '  easy  to  handle.' 

270.  a.  Sk  tfathdmi,  Doric    Gk    hixlCuni   (Attic  hittemi\  Lt 
*/«rtf,  OBg  ttati,  Lith.  *^i  '  stand,'  OE  *tol  '  stool.'     Gk  mater 
Lt  water )  OE  moder  '  mother.' 

271.  i.  Sk  /Zva,  Lt  t;Jz;w*  '  alive,'  OE  elf  '  sprout.'    Short  *  in 
Gk  bios,  OE  cwie  (266). 

272.  e.    Sk   diWnlmi,  Gk  (Doric  and   Attic)   tiUiemi  'put.' 
OBg  ^i  '  do/  Goth.  <Jftfo  '  deed.'     Gk  hfemi  '  throw,'  Lt  rimen, 
Goth.  *^  '  seed.'     As  Ar.  e  returns  to  a  in  Sk  and  in  some 
Gmc  languages,  it  probably  had  the  open  sound  x». 

273.  u.     Zend  truto  '  celebrated '  (cp  Sk  crutd  '  heard,'  Gk 
klu tot  with  short  vowel),  OE  hlud  'loud.' 

274.  6.  OE  do  'do,'  dbm  'doom,'  Gk  thom6s  'heap,'  connected 
with   1i't/it~mi  'put.'     Gk  molot   'trouble,'  OE   mope  'weary1 
(from  mop-). 

275.  ai.  Gk  altho  '  burn,'  OE  dd  (from  *aid)  '  fire.'     Gk  laifa 
'left,'  Lt  laevu*,  OE  tldw  (from  *tlaiw)  'weak,'  'slow/ 

276.  ei.    Gk  leipo  'leave,'  Goth,  leihvan  (ei=i)  'lend.'     Gk 
ttnkho,   OE   t/iyau  'ascend.'     Sk  emi,   Gk   efmi  4I  go.1     Gk 
(leikniimi  'show,'    Lt   dlco   'say,'    OHG   zlhan  'accuse/  MnG 

hen  '  pardon.' 

277.  oi.     Gk   otdot  'swelling/  Lt  aemidut  'swelling'  adj, 
Gmc  *aitra  (OHG  eifar,  OE  dtor  '  poison ').     oi,  the  medium 
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stage  of  ei,  appears  in  Sk  eman,  Gk  olmos  '  path '  (cp  ei  in  Gk 
eim i '  I  go  ').  Sk  rireca,  Gk  leloipa  '  I  left,'  Goth,  laihw  '  lent ' ; 
Gk  loipos  '  remaining,'  Goth,  laiba  '  relic.' 

278.  au.  Gk  (Aeolic)  auds,   Lt  aurora  'dawn,'  Olcel.  austr 
'  east.'    Gk  pauo  '  cease,'  Upaiicus,  Goth.favai  ( few.' 

279.  eu.  Sk  lodhami  '  watch,'  Gk  peuthomai  '  enquire/  Gmc 
leudan  (Goth,  biudan)  '  offer.'     Gk  geuo  (=z*geuso)  '  taste,'  Goth. 
kiusan  '  choose.' 

280.  ou.  Sk  perf.  lulhoda^  Gmc  *baude  (Goth,  lauf)  'offered' 
Gk  perf.  eileloutha  '  came.' 

281.  Of  the  diphthongs  with  the  first  element  long  a  few 
examples  must  suffice.   Arian  ei  is  seen  in  Sk  prayas,  Qfcplewn 
{•=*pleion\  Olcel.  fleiri  'more.'     Gk  pleistos  'most'   (ei  =  ei), 
Olcel.  flestr  (e=ei= Germanic  ai).     Arian  eu  is  seen  in  Sk 
dyaus  '  sky,'  with  which  cp  Gk  Zeus.     The  Ionic  Gk  eos  (Attic 
heos,  Eolic  auds)   points  to  Ar.  *ausos.      Sk  gam  plur.  gdvas 
1  cow,'  Lt  bos,  Gmc  *  ko  points  to  Arian  ou. 

282.  The  syllabic  liquids  are  represented  as  follows  in  the 
four  principal  languages : 


Ar. 

r;  1 

f 

n 

n 

Sk 

r;  1 

ir,  ur 

•an,  a 

a 

Gk 

ar,  al  ;  ra,  la 

ro,  16 

•an,  a 

a 

Lt 

or  ;  ol,  ul 

ra,  la 

en 

an 

Gmc 

or  ;  ol 

ar,al,ra 

•in,  un 

an 

The  forms  marked  (•)  develop  only  in  syllables  which  in 
later  Ar.  came  to  be  accented.  Syllabic  m  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  n. 

283.  r.     Sk   vrka,  OHG   wolf.     Sk  strtd  '  spread '  ptc,  Gk 
stratos  '  army.'     Sk  vrddhd  '  grown,'  Gk  llastSs  '  sprout.'     Sk 
hrd-  '  heart,'  Lt  cord-. 

284.  r.     Sk  jirndm  '  ground  '  ptc,  Lt  granum  '  grain.'      Sk 
irmd,  Gmc  arm.     After  lip  conss.  f  becomes  ur  in  Sk  as  in 
purvid,  Gikproios  '  foremost,'  Goih.frauja  '  lord.' 
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285.  Tho  different  languages  vary  in  the  length  of  the  r. 
Thus   to    Sk   xlrfti   corresponds   Gk   slroto*,   Lt   *//v////*,   both 
pointing  to  Ar.  f.     To  Lt  granum  corresponds  Gmc  korn  (or 
from  r\  to  Sk  pfepf  '  filled '  OHG  vol. 

286.  n.     Sk  sdnfi,  OE  find    (from  *#/>//)  'they  are.'      Sk 
A//,/',  (Ik  A//<A»,  Lt  tentus,  'stretched'  (cp  the  Gk  pres.   / 
from  *  le'njo).     Sk  gatd,  OE  hnnd  '  hundred.' 

287.  n.     Sk  //"/,/  '  gone '  from  *^;///a  or  *  <7«/«,  Gk  00M*  '  go ' ! 
Sk  alt '  duck,'  Lt  awe*,  Olcel.  pnd  (from 


CONSONANTS. 
288.  The  following  was  the  Ar.  consonant-system 


back 

front 

foreio. 

HP 

open 

i 

r;  1.  s,z 

w 

nasal 

n 

n 

n 

m 

stop 

k,g 

C.J 

t,a 

r,b 

aspir. 

kh,gh 

ch,jh 

th.dh 

Ph,bh 

(D 

0);CO.  S.S 

9 

J 

L 

i 

r 

Q{>,  €H> 

Q,  m 

o,  a> 

D,  D 

a°o,  aeo 

Q°,  me 

D°,  OJ0 

D°,  DO 

The  back  and  front  nasals  occur  only  before  back  and  front 
stops  (and  aspirates)  resp.  in  such  combinations  as  ng,  nc. 
z  occurs  only  before  voiced  stops  in  the  combinations  zg^  zdh 
etc. 

289.  The  breath  aspirates  th  etc  were  no  doubt  stops  fol- 
lowed by  a  stressed  breath-glide,  as  they  still  are  in  India. 
The  voice  aspirates  dh  etc  are  described  by  the  Sanskrit 
phoneticians  as  voiced  stops  followed  by  sonant  breath,  which 
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may  mean  either  a  mere  emphasizing  of  the  following  voice- 
glide  or  a  distinct  guttural  croak.  In  Vedic  Sk  (/  Q3c  between 
vowels  becomes  the  inverted  I  coc,  and  consequently  c]h  becomes 
Ik,  which  is  expressed  not  by  a  single  letter,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  other  aspirates,  but  by  l  +  f  sonant  hi  which  in  this  case 
could  not  well  have  been  anything  but  o.  Both  classes  of 
aspirates  were  originally  nothing  but  emphasized  stops,  whose 
off-glides  were  exaggerated. 

290.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  ^'-sounds,  one  (CD  ?)  re- 
presented by  z  in  Gk,  as  in  zug6nt  Sk  yugdm  *  yoke,'  the  other 
(f  ?)  being  weakened  to  a  mere  breath  in  Gk,  as  in  the  pro- 
nominal ^<fo=Sk  yd*.     In  Sk  the  latter  j  in  reduplication- 
syllables  becomes  i-  as  in  iyaja  perf.  of  yaj  '  sacrifice,'  instead 
oiya-.     So  also  in  Sk  some  verbs  reduplicate  with  va-,  such  as 
vardh  '  grow,'  some  with  u-,  such  as  vac  '  speak,'  pointing  to  an 
analogous  distinction  of  3  and  i. 

291.  The  distinction  between  r  and  I  certainly  existed  in 
Ar.  (although  in  Zend  both  are  represented  by  r,  and  they  are 
not  separated  so  strictly  in  Sk  as  in  European),  but  probably 
in  a  different  form :  it  is  possible  that  r  was  represented  by 
trilled,  I  by  untrilled  r. 

292.  The  following  table  will  show  the  development  of  the 
back  and  front  stops  in  the  different  languages : 


Ar. 

k 

g 

gh 

c 

J 

^ 

Sk 

k,c 

Btj 

gh,h 

9 

j 

h 

Zend 

k,c 

ftj 

g>j 

8 

z 

z 

Gk 

k,  P>  (t) 

g,b,(d) 

kh,(tli)  ; 

k 

g 

kh 

U 

q,  c 

g 

h,g 

c 

g 

fcb-g 

OBff 

k,  c,  c 

g,* 
g,z 

g,z 

s 

z 

z 

Lith. 

k 

g,* 

sz 

z 

z 

Gmc 

hw,h(w,g) 

kw 

gw,  (w) 

kfe) 

k 

g 
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Sk  r  =  Q.  j=&.  p  =  o  (or  SA?),  A  =  *.  Gk  ///  =  o°.  Lt  ^  =  ao, 
c=a.  OBg  c5=D3, -5=e.  Lith.  ^  =  e.  sz  =  z. 

293.  The  Ar.  breath  aspirates  /•//,  ///,  ph  are  distinctively 
preserved  only  in  Sk,  having  run  together%with  original  gh 
etc  in  Gk.  In  Gmc  they  were  confounded  with  Ar.  k,  t,  p, 
which  themselves  were  aspirated  into  kh  etc,  passing  after- 
wards into  open  conss.  (313). 


GERMANIC  SOUNDS. 

294.  The   Old  Germanic  languages  fall   into   two  main 
divisions : 

(a)  East-Germanic : 

(1)  Gothic. 

(2)  Scandinavian  (Icelandic,  Danish,  Swedish). 
(1}  West-Germanic : 

(3)  Low-German  (Old-Saxon,  Old-English,  Frisian). 

(4)  High  German. 

Within  Low  German  E.  and  Frisian  again  form  a  special 
group  *  Anglo-Frisian.' 

295.  By  a  comparison   of  these   languages   among  them- 
selves and  with  the  other  Ar.  languages  we  can  reconstruct 
parent   Gmc   with   some   certainty.     This   pre-historic   Gmc 
language  differed  from  its  extant  descendants   in   two   im- 
portant features.     It  still  kept  the  free  Arian  accent,  often 
shifting  from  one  syllable  to  another  in  different  inflections 
of  the  same  word.     Thus  in  the  verbs  the  pres.  and  infin.  had 
the  accent  on  the  root  syllable  (btran,  MriJ)),  while  it  was 
thrown  on  to  the  end-syllable  in  the  past  partic.  (borand), 
and  the  2nd  sg.  and  pi.  pret.  (budun).     Nouns  in  -i  and  -u  and 
weak  masculines  also  throw  it  forward  (gamundi=.QR  gemynd. 

' ,  logo  =  OE  logo).  Afterwards  the  accent  was  laid  uni- 
formly on  the  first  syllable,  which  was  generally,  though  not 
always,  the  root  syllable. 

296.  It  also  had  a  complicated  inflectional  system,  the  verb 
having  had  a  number  of  tenses  which  in  Gothic  are  reduced 
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to  two — present  and  preterite.  One  of  the  most  marked  charac- 
teristics of  the  Gmc  languages  is  their  striving  after  symmetry 
and  regularity,  of  which  their  vowel-gradation  in  such  forms 
as  sing,  sang,  sung-y-a,  system  which  was  built  up  out  of  the  com- 
plicated Ar.  vowel-system  by  a  slow  process  of  simplification 
and  analogy — is  an  example.  This  may  be  partly  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Ugrian  languages,  with  which  the  Gmc 
came  into  close  contact  for  many  centuries,  just  as  the  want 
of  symmetry  and  isolating  tendencies  of  Celtic  seem  to  be 
due  to  the  influence  of  a  language  of  the  Basque  type. 


VOWELS. 

297.  The  following  is  the  Gmc  vowel-system : 

{i       u  _  f  I  u 

a<  . 
e      o  I  se,  e       o 

.   f  au 
ai  < 
(  eu 

298.  a  =  Ar.  a  (akr)  and  o  (naht,  gard). 

299.  i=Ar.  i  (witan)  and  e.     Ar.  e  became  i  in  Gmc  before 
nasal  +  cons.,  as   in   OE  bindan  compared  with   helpan,  and 
before  an  i  or  j  in  the  next  syllable,  as  in  OE  dirif,  bir(e)J> 
'  bears  '  =  Sk  bhdrati,  Ar.  bhereti.     It  is  possible  that  these  two 
*  's  differed  in  sound  (I  and  f  ?).     Unaccented  e  seems  to  have 
become  i  everywhere  in  later  Gmc. 

300.  u=Ar.  u  (OE  budon,  sunu).     Earlier  Gmc  o  becomes  u 
under  the  same  conditions  as  e  becomes  i,  as  in  OE  bunden 
compared  with  holpen,  gylden  (from  *gul]fina)  from  gold. 

301.  e=Ar.  e  (beran).     In  some  words  it  is  Ar.  i  mutated 
by  a  following  back  vowel,  as  in  OE  nest  from  *nizdo. 

302.  o=Ar.  u  mutated  by  a  following  back  vowel,  as  in 
OE  coren  '  chosen,'  Gmc  *kozand  (cp  Gk  geuo).     This  influence, 
which  is  only  occasional  with  Ar.  i,  is  regular  with  u.     Cp 
the  OE  particc.  stigen,  togen  etc.     A  following  u,  however,  pre- 
serves original  u,  as  in  OE  budun,  budon  '  they  offered '  etc. 
Another  main  source  of  Gmc  o  is  the  development  of  a  para- 
sitic vowel  out  of  the  Ar.  syllabic  liquids  (OE  corn),  which 
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before  n  becomes  u  (OE  /n>ml).  Such  particc.  as  OE  boren 
point  to  *ljmimi.  equivalent  to  *bfandt  with  the  f  resolved  into 
syllabic  r  +  consonantal  r. 

303.  &.     There  was  no  pure  d  in  Gmc,  as  Ar.  a  became 
0,  but  in  the  combination  *anh  jdc  from  Ar.  ank  the  n  nasal- 
ized   the    preceding   vowel,   lengthened    it,    and    was    then 
dropped,   as   in   the   Goth,   preterite  jd/ila,  OE  pohle^  J< 
whose  d  points  to  earlier  nasality. 

304.  1  =  Ar.  I  (OE  tijj)  and  ei  (sljyan).     Nasalized  I  from  *inh 
(  =  Ar.  ink,  enk),  as   in   OHG  llhtl  'easy,'  'light'  (Sk  langh 
'leap'). 

305.  u=  Ar.  u  (OE  hliid).     Nasalized  «  from  *unh  (  =  Ar.  «#£, 
older  Gmc  onk\  as  in  OE  Jiuhte  '  seemed,'  pres.  fryncan  from 


306.  8e  =  Ar.  e  (OE  dad),  which  probably  had  the  same  broad 
sound   x*-     In  Scandinavian,  OSaxon   and   High  German  ee 
became  d  (Olcel.  ddfi,  OSaxon  dad,  OHG  tdt). 

307.  e.    A  vowel  of  obscure  origin  in  such  words  as  ///r 
'  here  '  ;  sometimes  the  result  of  contraction. 

308.  6  =  Ar.  a  (OE  moder)  and  d  (dom).    d  from  Ar.  d  prob- 
ably had  at  first  a  broader  sound  than  original  d. 

309.  ai  =  Ar.  ai  (aid)  and  oi  (aitr,  laiba). 

310.  au=  Ar.  au  (auttr)  and  ou  (baud). 

311.  eu=Ar.  eu  (beudan). 


CONSONANTS. 

312.  The  following  was  the  Gmc  consonant-system : 

h,s       j          r;L  j>,  «;  s,  z  w.  f,  v 

n  n  m 

k,  g  t,  d  p,  b 

/*  =  c,  j  =  e,/=o,  v=3. 

313.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  Gmc  as  compared 
with  the  Ar.  consonant-system  is  the  Gmc  consonant-shift 
(Grimm's  Law,  lautverschiebung),  by  which  the  Ar.  breath 
stops  (and  breath  aspirates)  become  open  conss.,  while  the 
voice  stops  are  unvoiced,  and  the  voiced  aspirates  become 
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simple  voiced  stops ;  the  following  being,  for  example,  the 
correspondence  of  the  point  series  : 

Ar.       t,  th      d         dh 

Gmc       J>         t         d 

Sk  titdm,  Gk  tu,  Lt  ^  =  Goth./^  'thou.'  Sk  ptiena  =  OE  fdm 
'foam.'  Sk  ddmi,  Gk  edd,  Lt  edo  =  Q'&  etan  'eat.'  Sk  madhu, 
Gk  methu=Qi&  medu  'mead.' 

314.  Of  these  changes  that  of  d  into  t  was  evidently  more  or 
less  direct  (through  whisper).     That  of  t  to  p  cannot  have  been 
by  direct  opening  (as  in  Olrish  #£/«>= Gk  pater),  for  in  that 
case  Ar.  d  would  have  become  # ;  it  must,  therefore,  have  been 
through  the  aspirate  D°,  Ar.  t  and  tk  thus  running  together. 
dh  in  the  cognates  shows  two  lines  of  development.     In  Gk 
the  glide  is  unvoiced  and  the  resulting  03°  naturally  becomes 
D°.     In  Zend,  Slavonic,  Baltic  and  Celtic  the  glide  is  simply 
dropped,  dh  becoming  d.     It  seems  natural  to  assume  that 
Gmc  followed  the  same  course  as  its  neighbours.     As  regards 
the  order  of  the  changes,  it  is  clear  that  dh  could  not  have 
become  d  till  Ar.  d  Mad  become  £,  and  that  this  latter  change 
could  not  have  taken  place  till  Ar.  t  itself  had  been  modified — 
otherwise  some  two  of  the  three  must  have  run  together. 
The  changes  must,  therefore,  have  begun  with  that  of  t  into  p 
through  th,  d  then  taking  the  place  of  Ar.  £,  and,  lastly,  dh 
taking  that  of  Ar.  d. 

This  general  scheme  is,  however,  modified  in  detail  by  other 
laws. 

315.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Verner's  Law,  by  which 
original  Gmc  h,  /,  /  (from  Ar.  £,  £,  p)  became  £,  #,  v  in  syl- 
lables which  in  Ar.  were  unaccented,  s  becoming  z  under  the 
same  circumstances.    /,  #,  v  afterwards  were   stopped  into 
g,  d,  b,  and  z  became  r  through  OA.     The  g>  d,  I  which  arise  in 
this  way  are  called  '  weak,'  to  distinguish  them  from  the  strong 
g  etc  from  Ar.  gh.     Hence  the  so-called  '  grammatical  change ' 
by  which  *teuJiaifi  (OE  teon)  '  pull,'  *seupan  (OE  seopan)  '  boil,' 
*keusan  (OE  ceosan)  'choose '   *hafjan  '  raise '  have  their  past 
particc.     *togand  (OE  togen),  *so$and  (OE  soden\  *kozand  (OE 
coren\  *havand  (OE  hafen).     In  these  examples  the  unaccented 
syllable  containing  the  breath  open  cons,  is  separated  by  an 
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intervening  syllable  from  the  accented  one.  If  the  cons,  is  in 
contact  with  the  accented  vowel,  the  rule  is  that  the  breath 
open  is  preserved  if  the  accented  vowel  precedes,  as  in  *teuh(in. 
*brujtar  (OE  brujjor)  =Sk  /y/m/A7,  voiced  if  the  accented  vowel 
follows,  as  in  *faMr  (OE  /rfv/er)  =  Sk  pita,  *tog6  (OE  toga) 
'  leader.'  As  this  weakening  is  due  to  the  voicing  influence  of 
the  surrounding  vowel,  it  does  not  extend  to  the  beginning 
of  words. 

316.  The  next  exception  is  Paul  and  Kluge'a  Law,  by  which 
early  Gmc  gg,  ddt  bb,  became  kk,  it,  pp,  as  in  OE  smocc  (early 
Gmc  **mvffgd)  compared  with  smugan  'creep.'  These  double 
voiced  stops  arose  from  Ar.  -kn,  -ghn  with  the  accent  on  the 
following  vowel,  the  weak  n  being  assimilated  to  the  preced- 
ing consonant  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accent  is  on  the 
preceding  vowel,  the  n  is  preserved.  The  change  of  Ar.  -In 
into  Gmc  II  follows  the  same  law  :  op  Olcel.  pin  '  ell  '  from 
Ar.  *6lno  (Lt  ulnus)  with  full  from  Ar.  *prn6  through  Gmc 
*folnd,  *folld  ;  so  also  OE  wulle  from  Ar.  wlno.  In  the  case 
of  the  stops  +  n  the  order  of  the  changes  was  as  follows  : 
Ar.  akna  aghna  aknd  aghnd  (agna) 
Gmo  dhna  dgna  alma  agnd  aknd 


agnd, 

agga       agga 

dhna  dgna  akkd  akkd 
Examples  are  :  Goth,  auhns  '  oven  '  from  *ukno8  (Sk  ukhd,  {  pot  '), 
OE  swefn  '  sleep  '  from  **wepno.  OE  liccian  (cp  Goth,  laigon 
'lick')  from  *fitfnd-  (Gk  llkhneud,  OBg  lizati}  through  *ligna, 
*liggd  ;  OE  smocc  from  *smid-nd  (OBg  mykati  9p  '  creep  ') 
through  *smitgnd,  *smugnd,  **muggd\  OE  koppian  'hop*  from 
*kujmd  (OBg  kype(i)  through  *huvnd,  *hubnd,  *hubbd.  OE 
locc  '  lock  of  hair  '  from  *lugnd  '  bent  *  (Gk  Iug6o  '  bend  ') 
through  *luknd,  *lukkd.  After  long  vowels  and  diphthongs 
these  double  conss.  were  shortened. 

317.  Some  consonant-combinations  show  special  develop- 
ments. Ar.  */-,  #/,  sp  remain  unchanged,  as  in  OE  fac=Lt 
piscis,  steorra  =  Gk  aster  >  Lt  stella,  tpiwan  =  Lt  spud.  Ar.  zd 
becomes  st,  as  in  OE  nest  =  Sk  nldd  (from  *nizdd,  from 
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*ni-s(e)d6  '  sitting-down '),  Lt  nidus.  Ar.  zgh,  zdJi  become  zg, 
zd,  as  in  OE  mearg  (Gmc  **u&ga)  =  OBg  mozgu,  Sk  majjd 
'marrow,'  Goth,  mizdo  (OE  meord)=Gk  misthos,  Sk  midhd 
'  reward.' 

318.  Ar.  kt,  pt  becomes  lit,  ft  (through  a°o,  D°D),  as  in  Goth. 
ahtau  =  Qk  okto,  haft '  captive  '  =  Lt  captus.    Ar.  tt  (tth)  becomes 
regularly  ss  (through  o°o,  DUO,  uw),  as  in  OE  gewiss  '  certain '  = 
Gk  istos  from  Ar.  *witt6  (from  *widto),  sometimes  st  by  ana- 
logical and  other  influences,  as  in  OE  wast  'thou  knowest,' 
Goth,  vaist  (Gmc  *waiss),  Gk  outha,  Skvettfia,  this  wast  etc 
owing  its  t  to  the  analogy  of  Gmc  maht  '  thou  mightest '  etc. 
This  ss  was  shortened  in  Gmc  after  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong, 
as  in  *haisi  (OE  has)  '  command '  from  *haissi,  *haitti  (cp  Goth. 
haitan  *  command ').     So  also  OE  mos  '  food '  from  *mossa,  *motta 
(cp  Goth,  mat*  food'). 

319.  The  variation  between  k  and  g  etc  in  such  forms  as 
OE  sucan,  sugan  'suck,'  wldtig  'pirate,'  wig  'war,'  is  often  due 
to  the  influence  of  a  lost  nasal  in  Ar.     In  Ar.  a  nasal  voiced 
a  preceding  breath  stop  under  conditions  which  have  not  yet 
been  determined  (perhaps  originally  only  when  the  syllable 
containing  the  stop  was  unaccented),  as  in  Sk  rgmin  'singing' 
(re  'song'),  Gk  mignumi  'mix'  (Sk  miprd  'mixed'),  Lt  menclax 
'mendacious'  (menllrl  vb),  whence  in  Gmc  a  parallel  alter- 
nation of  Ji  (^)  with  k  etc.     The  probability  of  nasal  influence 
in  the  case  of  wiring  is  confirmed  by  the  cognate  Lt  vincere. 

320.  The  development  of  the  Ar.  back  stops  shows  some 
peculiarities.     The  original  representatives  of  Ar.  k  (kh\  g,  gh 
in  Gmc  are  hw,  kw,  gw  with  the  original  Ar.  rounding.     But 
in  an  early  stage  of  Gmc,  in  which  Ar.  o  was  still  preserved 
as  well  as  Ar.  o,  u>  u,  the  w  was  dropped  before  these  round 
vowels,  while  it  was  kept  before  «,  i,  e.     Thus  Gmc  *hawwan 
(OE  heawan) '  hew '  corresponds  to  Ar.  *kow-  (Lt  cudo,  OBg  kovq), 
*ko  'cow'  (OE  cu)  to  Ar.  *go  (Sk  gdus,  Lt  bos),  but  *hwilo 
'  time '  (OE  hwll)  to  Lt  qvietus,  OBg  poclti  '  rest,'  Olcel.  hvass 
'  sharp '  (from  *hvattd)  to  Lt  catus,  Goth,  kven  '  woman '  to  Ar. 
*geni  (Sk  jdni).     The  w  is  not  developed  initially  before  a 
cons.:  OE  hldf  'bread'  (Gmc  hlaibd)  =  lA\h.  klepas.     In  weak 
Gmc  syllables  (315)  hw  becomes  gw,  which  drops  its  w  before 
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o  and  «,  as  above,  for  example  in  Goth,  fan 
(d<  =Gwc  e)  =  Lith.  1'i-rki'na*  (accent  originally  on  the  e). 
The  w  was,  of  course,  kept  before  original  a,  i,  e,  but  here  the 
g  was  dropt  in  accordance  with  Siever's  Law,  by  which  every 
gw — whether  from  Ar.  k  or  gh — becomes  w  in  weak  Gmc 
syllables,  as  in  Goth,  nans  'corpse*  from  *na(g)wi8,  Gk  nekus, 
(iuth.  mam  'maid'  from  *uia(g)wt,  with  which  compare  Goth. 
in ui/ us '  boy'  from  *mag(w)u9=Ai.  maghu.  The  resulting  alterna- 
tion of  g  and  w  in  different  inflections  of  the  same  word 
according  as  the  cons,  was  followed  by  an  i  or  an  u  etc, 
was  afterwards  levelled  in  most  cases,  but  has  left  traces 
in  such  forms  as  OE  getewen,  gesegen  '  seen '  (infin.  seon  from 
**eh(w)on). 

321.  k  was  afterwards  weakened  to  a  breath  initially,  as 
in  OE  her,  hlud,  and  between  vowels,  as  in  OHG  zehan,  sehan, 
where  it   was   afterwards   dropped:    MnG  (tseen,  zeen),  OE 
tin.  ijeacon.     h  preserved  its  old  sound  finally,  as  in  OHG  sah, 
nah  1 1  OE  geseah,  nicltt . 

322.  The  following  is  the  correspondence  of  the  Gmc  to  the 
Ar.  consonants,  starting,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  from  the 
later  Gmc  development: — 

h  =  Ar.  k  (OE  heawan),  c  (OE  feoh,  Gmc  *fehu  'property '  = 
Skjo^«),  kh  (Goth,  haban  'have'  =  Lt  habere),  ^=Ar.  kt. 

j  =  Ar.  j  (Goth,  juk  'yoke'  =  Sk  yugdm).  There  seems  also 
to  have  been  a  Gmcjf;,  which  appears  in  Goth,  as  ddj  (=mm?), 
in  Olcel.  as  ggj  a\a\  as  in  tvaddje,  tvgggja  =  QR  tw&gea  'of 
two.' 

r  =  Ar.  r  (OE  reht=U  rectu*). 
1= Ar.  I  (OE  lan#=Li  longm). 

]7  =  Ar.  t  (Goth.  >=Lt  tu\  th  (OE  ftya  'troop,'  Gmc 
*fdn]jjo  compared  with  Sk  pdnthan  '  road '). 

s  =  Ar.  9  (OE  nosu  =  U  ndtu*).    *(*)=Ar.  it  (OE^ezrw*). 
z  =  weak  Ar.  *  (*kozand,  Lt  gmtdre).     zg^  zd=Ai.  zgh>  zdh. 

w  =  Ar.  w  (OE  wdt=Sk  vtida),  weak  Ar.  kt  gh  (Goth.  nau9, 
ma  r  I).  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  Gmc  ww,  represented 
in  Goth,  by  ggv  (  =  a&a&?),  in  Olcel.  by  gg(t')t  as  in  triggv, 
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trygg  =  OE  treowe  '  faithful,'  Olcel.  figggva  —  *haggwa  =  OE 
heawan  —  *hauwan  'hew'  (Gmc  *hawwan}. 

f=Ar.j»  (OEfader),ph(OVfdm).    ft- Ai.pt. 

n=Ar.  i),  n  (OE  lang,  nosu). 

m=Ar.  m  (OE  medu). 

k=Ar.  g  (OE  ceosan\  j  (OE  <w«==Sk  firnd,  OBg  znno). 
M=weak  Ar.  kn,  gn,  gkn. 

g=Ar.  gh  (Goth,  gast  '  stranger  '  =  Lt  hostis,  OBg  gosti\  j/5 
(OE  gold=Qftg  zlato),  weak  Ar.  k  (togand),  weak  Ar.  M  (OE 
nagl '  nail '  =  Sk  nakha). 

t  =  A.r.  d  (OE  <?fcw).  ^=Ar.  «^5  ^  (OE  steorra,  nest).  U,ft 
=  Ar.  ^,  pt.  ^=weak  Ar.  tn,  dn,  dJin. 

d=Ar.  dJi  (OE  medu),  weak  Ar.  t  (OE  «wfe»). 

p=Ar.  I  (OE  *^/j  'sap'  =  Sk  sabar).    ^jt?=weak  Ar.  jt?^3  5w, 


b=Ar.  lh  (OE  6^ftf»),  weak  Ar.  p 

323.  The  change  of  Gmc  £,  ^,  v,  -2  into  ^,  ^,  3,  r,  as  in  the 
OHG   participles  zogan   (zokan),  sodan   (sotari),  haban   (hapan)^ 
koran  is  apparently  common  West  Gmc. 

324.  Final  Gmc  z  is  always  dropped  in  WGmc,  as  in  OE 
we  (Goth,  veis,  Gmc  *wiz\  md  'more,'  Goth.  mais=Gmc  *maiz 
(cp  Goth,  maiza). 

325.  Another  WGmc   change    is   the   doubling  of  conss. 
before  j,  which  was  then  dropped  in  OHG  and  OE,  but  kept 
in   Old   Saxon.     Examples  are  0  Saxon  willio  (Goth,  vilja), 
leggian  (Goth,  lagjan),   biddian   (Goth,    bidjan),  settian   (Goth. 
satjan),  skeppian   (Goth,    skapjan)  =  OE    willa,   Igcgan,    biddan, 
sgttan,    scgppan.      This     doubling    is    in    OSaxon    and    OE 
confined   to   conss.  which   are   preceded   by  a  short  vowel; 
but  the  evidence  of  OHG  forms  such  as  leitten  from  older 
*leifjen  (Gmc  ^laidjan)  —  OSaxon  Ijdan,  OE  l&dan,  shows  that 
it  must  once  have  been  carried  out,  though  soon  dropped  in 
OSaxon  and  OE.     -rj-  seems  to  have  developed  into  rrj  in 
OHG  (horren  =  Goth,  hausjan  '  hear '),  but  in  the  other  lan- 
guages   a    parasitic   vowel   seems   to   have   developed  itself 
between  the  r  and  the .;',  which  prevented  the  doubling,  as  in 
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OE  /tfre,  gen.  //^r//7^=Goth.  harji  'army/  ///n'a«  =  Goth,  hazjan 
'  praise.' 


HIGH   GERMAN   CONSONANT-SHIFT, 

326.  The  second,  or  High  German,  consonant-shift  is  an 
independent,  and  much  later  phenomenon.     The  first  shift 
was  probably  completed  (or  nearly  so)  some  centuries  before 
our  era,  the  second  did  not  begin  till  probably  at  least  five 
centuries  after  it.     It  was  a  gradual  process,  which  began  in 
the  highlands  of  Southern  Germany,  being  carried  out  most 
completely  in  the   Alemannic    and    Bavarian   dialects,  and 
gradually  spread  northward  to  the  Frankish  dialects — along 
the  Rhine  even  beyond  Cologne — resulting  in  various  com- 
promises between  High  and  Low  German,  included  under  the 
common  name  of  *  Middle-German,'  to  which  group  Modern 
High  German  belongs. 

327.  The  following  are  the  changes  which  constitute  the 
second  shift  :— 

Gmc        kg,  jhtd,  Sfpbfv 
OHG  ch,  hh    k        h    z,  zz     t         d  ph,  ff  p      V      b 
c/t  =  QC,  C.    2  =  OS.    rr  =  S>SK  j^  =  D°. 

328.  The  first  change  was  the  aspiration  of  k,  t,  p  into  /•//, 
afterwards  written  ch,  *th,  ph,  also  written  pf,  pointing  to 
affrication  (140),  which  in  the  case  of-?  was  carried  out  com- 
pletely in  all  the  dialects.     After  a  vowel  all  the  affricates 
lost  their  stop,  the  second  element  being  doubled  by  way  of 
compensation,  although  the  doubling  is  simplified  finally,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rule  of  OHG  spelling.     Hence 
OE  macian,  ic,  open,  scip  appear  in  OHG  as  mahhdn,  ih,  of  an, 
skif.    In  one  OFrankish  text  Gmc  t  between  vowels  is  written 
zss,  after  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  2%,  as  in  wazsmr,  dhazs-=. 
OE  water,  feet ;   the  other  OHG  mss  writing  zz,  z :   wazzar, 
daz.     In  MnG  this  weakened  z  has  become  * — wa**er  (vasar), 
dass  (das) — but  in  MHG  it  never  rhymes  on  9,  from  which 
it  was  no  doubt  distinguished  by  its  dentality — SK     Initially, 
and  after  conss,  and  when  doubled  (both  by  Gmc  and  West 
Gmc  doubling)  k,  t,p  remain  affricates:  khorn,  c^or;t  =  OE  com, 
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werch  —  weorc,  we(c}cken  =  weccan  ;  pli ennlng  =pgning,  Ji elphan  = 
helpan,  ske(p}pfien-=scgppan.  In  the  above-mentioned  Frankish 
text  the  strong  affricate  of  t  is  written  z,  that  of  U  being  ex- 
pressed by  tz  between  vowels,  by  z  finally:  zit  =  OJZ  tul,  holz= 
holt,  setzan  uus  =  $gttan,  scaz=scatt.  In  the  other  texts  they 
write  zz  in  sezzan  as  in  wazzar  etc. 

329.  In  the  combinations  sk,  st,  sp,  tr,  ht,  ft  the  stops  are 
not  shifted  :  fak  =  Qi&  fsc,  stein  =  stdn,  tretan  —  tredan,  fehtan  = 

feohtan. 

330.  The  change  of  g  etc  into  k  etc,  as  in  kiporan=.Q}^ geboren, 
is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  most  southern  dialects,     g  etc 
probably  had  their  present  South  Gm  pronunciation  a1  etc. 
WGmc  gg  etc,  on  the  other  hand,  are  regularly  unvoiced : 
hrucki = OE  hrycg,  petti  =  bgdd. 

331.  GmCj6  was  first  voiced  and  then  stopped,  becoming  d, 
as  in  dorn,  erda  =  Q~EiJ)orn,  eorfe.   The  intermediate  Vi/  is  written 
fh  and  dht  rarely  with  the  OE  9. 

332.  Gmc/was  no  doubt  voiced  like^,  but  having  become 
a  lip-teeth  instead  of  a  simple  lip  cons.,  it  was  not  stopped. 
The  resulting  >  is  expressed   by  f  in  the   oldest   texts,   in 
accordance  with  OE  usage,  afterwards  by  the  Romance  u,  v : 

fater  (vater)  =  O^i  fader,  fluot=flod,  grdvo^ger&fa.  In  some 
late  texts  v  is  written  initially  after  a  preceding  voiced  sound, 

/  after  a  breath :  tu  vdhest,  ih  fdhe,  showing  that  v  really 
meant  >. 

333.  Gmc  v,  being  a  lip-cons.,  was  easily  stopped,  becoming 
#,  as  in  haban  (OE  hafen,  Gmc  *havand)  ptc  of  lief  en  (Goth. 
hafjan,  OE  hgbban)  '  lift.'     This  b  is  sometimes  written  p  in 
the  southern  dialects. 
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RUNES. 

GERMANIC. 

The  consideration  of  the  national  Germanic  alphabet — 
the  Runic— has  been  deferred  to  the  present  place  because  its 
development  cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to  the 
Gmc  consonant-system. 

334.  The  oldest — common  Gmc — Runic  alphabet  of  24 
letters  is  preserved  in  inscriptions  going  back  to  about  the 
third  century  A.D.     The  order  and  values  of  its  letters  are 
as  follows : 

i     2     3    4    5    6     7     8      9  10  ii  12  13  14  15  16 

Pftl|»lt<XP:Hl*l$t+l1'h: 

fu)?arkgw      hnijeupzs 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

t  *  M   M   r  <>  *  M 

tbemlr)     od 

335.  As  regards  the  origin  of  the  runes,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  taken  either  from  the  Greek  or  the  Latin 
alphabet. 

336.  The  changes  of  shape  in  the  runes  are  the  result  of  the 
material  on  which  they  were  carved,  nl  slabs  of  beechwood. 
The   first  result  of  this  was   the  substitution  of  angles  for 
curves :  whether  we  derive  the  runic  b  and  k  from  the  later 
Latin  curved  or  the  earlier  Latin  and  Greek  angular  forms, 
the   result  would  necessarily  be  the  same.     So  also  with  #. 
The  second  main  change  was  the  elimination  of  horizontal 
lines,  as  shown  in  the  t ;  this  was  to  avoid  cutting  along  the 
grain  of  the  wood,  which  causes  splintering  and  indistinctness. 
Convenience  of  cutting  led  to  the  substitution  of  perpendi- 
cular for  sloping  strokes,  as  in  the  a,  and  also  to  inversion 
of  some  of  the  letters,  as  we  see  in  the  u.     So  also  /  would 
have  assumed  the  form  it  has,  whether  it  was  taken  from  the 
Greek-Latin  V  or  the  exclusively  Greek  P.     Finally,  we  have 
the   principle  of   compactness :    the   side-strokes  are   never 
allowed  to  rise  or  descend  beyond  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
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main  stem.  Thus,  as  the  side-strokes  of  F  could  not  be  bent 
downwards  without  confusion  with  fc  a,  they  had  to  be 
moved  lower  down  so  that  they  could  be  turned  up  with- 
out projecting  above  the  top  level  of  the  main  stroke.  We 
now  see  that  the  most  refractory  letter  was  E.  By  turning 
it  on  its  side  they  got  two  upright  stems,  and  by  simplifying 
the  two  other  strokes  into  a  broken  line — by  which  at  the 
same  time  they  got  rid  of  the  horizontal  stroke — they  evolved 
the  runic  M  •  Other  changes  were  made  to  differentiate  letters 
that  would  otherwise  be  Confounded,  as  in  the  case  of  M  e 
and  M  m>  H  ^  and  ^  n.  We  see  from  ^  th  —  Greek-Latin  >  that 
the  main  stem  might  be  lengthened.  Hence  there  is  no 
necessity  for  identifying  ft  o  with  the  Greek  omega :  it  may 
just  as  well  be  a  modification  of  the  angular  equivalent  of  the 
Greek-Latin  0,  which  would,  besides,  have  been  liable  to 
confusion  with  one  of  the  forms  of  the  n-rune  <>  which  is 
exactly  that  of  an  angular  O. 

337.  The  fifteenth  rime  y  occurs  only  in  the  very  oldest 
Scandinavian  inscriptions,  where  it  is  the  regular  symbol  of 
that  front-modified  r  which  stands  for  Gmc  z,  as  in  the  nom. 
sg  XFiUj/MS'  0 astir =IA,  hostis,  original  r  being  represented  by 
fr,  as  in  Hfc|*^F  horna.     The  V — which  has  the  form  >fC  (pos- 
sibly only  an  ornamental  variety)  in  one  alphabet — seems  to 
point  to  the  old  Greek-Italian  I  rather  than  the  late  Latin  Z. 

338.  We  may  now  turn  to  the  new  letters.     £  r)  is  clearly 
a  reduplication  of  <  £,  and  §j  of  I  i  (possibly  of  <).     P  w  is 
probably  a  modification  of  runic  h  u. 

339.  X  g  and  M  d  appear  to  be  reduplications  of  <  k  and 
Greek-Latin  D  respectively.     Another  view  is  that  they  are 
the  Greek  X  kh  and  <8>  th  resp. ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
these  letters  could  have  been  applied  to  Gmc  sounds  which  at 
that  time  were  either  Ar.  gh,  dh  or  else  some  modification 
of  them — one  would  rather  expect  them  to  be  applied  to  the 
Gmc  representatives  of  Ar.  M,  k,  th,  t.     The  use  of  Greek- 
Latin  D   to  express  p  seems  to  point  to  a    stage  in  which 
^  expressed  both  t  and  /,   ^  both  d  and   # — that  is,  when 
Verner's  Law  had  begun  to  work,  as  is  further  shown  by  the 
existence  of  a  runic  z.     When  dh  became  simple  cl}  a  new  sign 
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was  mn<li'  1>\  lir>t  doiiMin^  Mini  tlien  joininu'  U'icl<  to  lack  two 
^s,  so  that  the  old  I>  ^  came  to  h;iv«-  the  exclusive  valued, 
which  was  afterwards  made  to  include  that  of/,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  greater  ambiguity  of  t*  =  both  t  and  /.  The  value 
of  OE  d  was  in  later  times  extended  in  the  same  way,  so 
that  it  stood  for  the  breath  as  well  as  the  voiced  sound.  The 
runic  X  g  was  probably  formed,  on  the  analogy  of  M»  by  a 
modification  of  <,  which,  in  the  runic  alphabet  as  in  the  Latin, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  the  only  back  cons. 

340.  The  value  of  runic  ¥f  does  not  prove  conclusively 
that  the  runic  alphabet  must  be  of  Latin  origin,  for  in  Greek 
itself  such  spellings  as  /HE  =  Fe  from  Ar.  *#we  through  *whe, 
show  that  the  digamma  must  often  have  had  the  sound  of  o. 

341.  The  evidence  of  the  forms  of  the  letters  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Latin  origin,  but  chronological  arguments  show 
that  the  runes  must  have  been  borrowed  several  centuries 
before  our  era,  at  a  time  when  the  Germanic  tribes  could  not 
have  been  influenced  by  the  Romans,  for  otherwise  sufficient 
time  would  not  be  allowed  for  their  divergence  from  their 
original  forms.     On  the   whole   the   most  probable   theory 
seems  to  be  that  the  runes  are  of  indirect  Greek  origin,  and 
that  they  were  adopted  by  the  Goths  from  some  non-Germanic 
tribe  of  central  Russia  about  the  third  century  B.C. 

OLD-ENGLISH. 

342.  The  following  changes  of  form  and  value  occur  in 
the  OE  runes.     As  the  sound  a  became  a  very  generally  in 
OE,  £   naturally  took   the   latter   value,  a   new  sign  for  a 
being  formed  by  a  slight  modification — ^  a.     The  name  of 
£  was  *an*u*,  which  in  OE  by  regular  sound-change  becomes 
0>;  hence  ^  with  a  slight  modification — F^ — became  the  symbol 
of  0,  0,  keeping  the  place  of  the  old  F%  which  with  its  new 
value  was  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.     The  name  of 
the  original  0-rune  was  ofil,  which  in  OE  became  afil\  hence 
&  assumed  the  value  #,  «?.     A  sign  for  y  was  made  by  com- 
bining M  and  /  into  ffl.     The  diphthong  T  ea  (or  eol)  is   of 
obscure  origin.     Of  the  conss.  <J  j  was  disused  because  (D  had 

11 
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been  stopped  into  CD,  and  as  g  before  front  vowels  had  become 
Q,  the  rune  x  fftfu  became  the  symbol  of  original  j  as  well 
as  of  g.  The  pure  back  a  was  then  provided  with  a  special 
symbol  by  modifying  X  into  M  gar.  In  the  OE  runes  k  is 
represented  by  k  cen  in  various  forms,  and  by  $,  which  is 
evidently  a  modification  of  the  ^ar-rune,  and  probably  stands 
for  the  back  a  as  distinguished  from  Q,  of  which  cen  appears 
to  be  the  proper  symbol. 

343.  The  following  is  the  correspondence  of  the  OE  and 
Gmc  runes  to  the  original  Greek  or  Latin  forms. 

Gk-Lt               Runic  OE         OE  Names 

F  £  f  feoh 

V  fl  u  ur 

^  ^  f  J?orn 

A  ^  a  se              sesc 

fr  R  r  rsed 

<  <(OE(v)k  Q  cen 

«?  X  g  a              gefu 

V?  P  w  woen 

H  H  h  hgegl 

N  -f,  n  ned 

Ili  is 

II?  §  j  ger  (Gmc*)ssra,) 

\,  eu  eoh  (Gmc  *ehu) 

?  V\  p  peorj? 

I  t  z  eolh  (Gmc  *elhaz) 

h,  S  l^  s  sigel 

t  f  t  tir 

^  &  b  beorc 

E  M  e  eh? 

M  M  m  mann 

r,  u       r          i  lagu 

«  <>  ng  ing 

0  %  o  oe  oej?el  (Gmc  *oj?ila) 

Ol>?         M  d  dseg 
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-  nines: 
K  a 

F*  O  08 

by  yr 

T  ea  ear 

N  a  glr 

*  a  — 
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DIALECTS   AND   TEXTS. 

344.  There  were  four  chief  dialects  of  OE :  ( I )  Northumbrian 
(North.),  (2)  Mercian  (Merc.),  corresponding  to  the  later  Mid- 
land, (3)  West-Saxon  (WS),  (4)  Kentish  (Kt).     North,  and  Merc, 
together  form  the  Anglian  group.     Kt  represents  the  dialect 
of  .the  Jutes,  WS  that  of  the  Saxons  ;  together  they  form  the 
Southern  group. 

345.  The  oldest  dated  ms  containing  OE  words  is  a   Kt 
charter  of  679,  but  some  of  the  Runic  inscriptions  are  prob- 
ably older.     At  the  end  of  the  9th  cent,  a  great  revival  of 
prose  literature  in  WS  took  place  under  Alfred,  and  hence- 
forth  WS  becomes  the   official  language  of  the  laws  and 
charters,  although  the  local  dialects  are  still  represented  in 
more  or  less  unsophisticated  texts.     The  OE  texts  up  to  900 
preserved  in  contemporary  mss,  with  the  exception  of  Alfred's 
works  and  the  Chronicle,  together  with  the  Runic  inscriptions, 
are  given  in  my  Oldest  English  Texts  (OET). 

346.  North,   extended    from  the  Humber  to  the    Forth. 
Early  North.  (eNorth.)  from  700  or  earlier  to  800  or  some- 
what  later    is   scantily  represented  by   Runic   inscriptions, 
short  poems  and  proper  names,  all  printed  in  OET.     Late 
North.  (INorth.)  of  the  latter  half  of  the  loth  cent,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  interlinear  gloss  in  the  Durham  Gospels  (Du.) 
and  the  Durham  Ritual  (Rit.),  both  of  which  are  quite  free 

H  2 
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both   from  WS  and  Scandinavian  influence.     There  are   no 
North,  characters. 

347.  Mercian    extended     from     the     Thames     northward. 
eMerc.  is  represented  (partly  at  least)  by  the  Corpus  glossary 
(Cp),  and  in  a  very  pure  and  consistent  form  by  the  Vespasian 
Psalter  (VP),  which  is  probably  (as  also  Cp  1)  West-Mercian, 
and   by  some  WMerc.  charters.     IMerc.   (South  Yorkshire) 
is  represented  by  the  interlinear  gloss  in  the  Rushworth  ms 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (Ru.),  the  gloss  on  the  other  gospels 
being  a  copy  of  Du.    The  language  of  the  later  Merc,  charters 
is  greatly  mixed  with  WS. 

348.  WS  occupied  the  whole  district  south  of  the  Thames, 
with  the  exception  of  Kent,  and  apparently  of  Surrey,  whose 
dialect  seems   to   be   nearly   Kt.     WS  seems   also  to   have- 
spread  up  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and  so  encroached  on  the 
Merc,  dialect.     The  oldest  document  of  WS  is  a  charter  of 
778,   followed   by  one   of  847.     There  are   very  few   eWS 
charters.     The  most  important  eWS  texts  are  Alfred's  trans- 
lation of  Gregory's   Pastoral   Care  (Past.),  and   of  Orosius 
(Or.),  together  with  the  Parker  text  of  the  Chronicle  (PChr), 
all  preserved  in  contemporary  mss.     1WS  is  represented  most 
purely  in  ^Elfric's  Homilies  (^EfcH). 

349.  eKt  is   represented   (partly  at  least)  by  the   Epinal 
and  Erfurt  glossaries  (Ep.,  Ef.),  the  former  probably  written 
at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  cent.,  and  by  numerous  charters 
in  an   apparently  pure   dialect.     IKt  is   represented  by  a 
few  charters  and  by  glosses  on   the   Proverbs   of   Solomon 
(Kgl). 

350.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  East- Anglian  dialects  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  although  there  are  a  few  late  Suffolk 
charters.     The  East- Anglian  dialects  (perhaps  including  that 
of  Essex)  seem  to  have  had  some  features  in  common  with 
Kt  (which  may  be  partly  the  result  of  common  WS  influence), 
forming  with  it  a  special  South-Eastern  group. 

351.  Most  of  the  1WS  mss  which  are  copies  of  earlier  ones 
show  a   mixture   of  forms  of  different  periods  :    they  never 
retain  the  older  forms  consistently,  and  hardly  ever  carry  out 
their  own  spellings  consistently.     There  is  also  a  considerable 
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mixture  of  dialect.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  poetical 
texts,  which  are  mostly  loth  and  nth  cent,  copies  of  Anglian 
originals. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

352.  The   Anglo-Saxons   brought  with   them   to  England 
their  national  runic  alphabet.     On  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity they  adopted  the  Latin  alphabet  in  its  British  form. 
At  first  the  Latin  and  the  Runic  alphabet  continued  to  be 
used  side  by  side,  the  one  in  writing,  the  other  in  inscriptions, 
without  influencing  one  another.     In  the  oldest  mss  we  find 
w  expressed  by  # («),  Jj  by  th,  and  it  is  not  till  the  9th  century 
that  these  digraphs   are   generally  superseded  by  the   more 
convenient  p  and  \  of  the  Runic  alphabet.     Some  of  the  in- 
scriptions show  a  mixture  of  Roman  uncials  and  runes. 

353.  The   OE  alphabet  consisted   of  the  following  letters, 
those  in  ()  being  only  occasionally  used :  a,  #,  e,  (^),  *',  0,  u,  y  ; 
b>  c,  d,  #,/,  g,  h,  (/•),  /,  m,  n,p,  (qu),  r,  #,  t,fr  w,  x,  (z). 

354.  In  determining  the  values  of  the  letters  in  OE  we 
must   be  guided   by  the  traditional  pronunciation  of  Latin, 
remembering)  however,  that  the  pronunciation  learnt  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  was  more  archaic  than  that  of  the  Continent. 
The  evidence  of  such  Welsh  loan-words  as  cwyr  from  Lt  cera 
shows  that  the  Celts  pronounced  Lt  c  as  a  everywhere,  and  it 
is  to  Celtic  tradition  we  must  ascribe  such  OE  spellings  as 
Cent  =  our  Kent,  while  in  the  OHG  of  the  8th  cent,  c  before 
front  vowels  was  used  to  express  (ts),  as  in  cit  —  zit.     z  still 
had  its  original  value  of  (dz),  as  shown  by  the  spelling  ladzaru* 
=  Lazarus  in  Past.     OE  spelling  is  also  very  archaic  in  its 
retention  of  y  in  its  original  value  of  Greek  u  f,  while  in 
OHG  it  had  been  confounded  with  *,  and  almost  entirely 
disused.    y=i  survives  to  the  present  day  in  Swed.  and  Dan., 
having  been  introduced  into  Scandinavia  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
missionaries.     Lastly  may  be  noted  the  separation  of  ae,  oe 
and  e,  which  on  the  Continent  were  soon  levelled  under  simple 
e.     Here,   a^ain,  the  Scandinavian  languages   show  English 
influence,     w  is  always  written  in  two  letters,  but  ae  is  con- 
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traded  into  a,  especially  in  WS,  the  earlier  texts  writing  in- 
differently ae,  a,  $  (in  which  the  tag  is  a  shortened  a),  and— 
by  omission  of  the  tag  of  $— e.  In  VP  e  is  regularly  written 
for  short  #?,  and  #?,  ae,  $  are  reserved  for  ^.  In  Kt,  both  early 
and  late,  e  is  freely  used  both  for  a  and  ^.  In  this  book  the 
$  of  the  mss  is  printed  a,  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  normal- 
ized £  parallel  to  Q. 

355.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about 
OE  pronunciation,  owing  especially  to  the  defects   of  their 
consonant-symbols,  g,  for  instance,  being  a  very  ambiguous 
letter.     Here  we   must   be   guided   by  comparison  with  the 
cognates,  and  with  the  ME  and  MnE  forms,  as  also  by  the 
laws  and  analogies  of  OE  itself,  and  the  variations  of  its 
spellings. 

STRESS    (METRE)1. 

356.  As  quantity  and  stress  are  as  essential  elements  of 
metre  as  time  and  barring  are  of  music,  it  follows  that  the 
metres  of  a  dead  language  ought  to  be,  or  at  least  may  be, 
sure  guides  to  its  quantity  and  stress. 

But  in  practice  it  is  impossible  fully  to  harmonize  the 
natural  quantity  and  stress  of  a  language  with  the  artificial 
quantity  and  stress  of  metre :  one  or  other  must  go  to  the 
wall.  Thus,  our  present  verse  is  based  mainly  on  the  natural 
stress  of  the  language,  each  strong  stress  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  a  foot  (bar).  But  the  stress-groups  of  ordinary  speech 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  prose:  to  make  these  stress- 
groups  into  metrical  feet  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  of  equal 
(or  proportionate)  length,  and  in  English  verse  we  lengthen 
or  shorten  syllables  without  scruple  in  order  to  make  the  feet 
of  the  requisite  length.  In  Greek  and  Latin,  on  the  contrary, 
the  language  itself  supplied  the  quantities,  and  the  division 
into  feet  (barring)  was  effected  by  an  artificial  metrical  stress 
(ictus),  which  completely  overrode  the  natural  stress  of  the 
language.  It  was  natural  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  found  metre 
on  the  quantities  rather  than  the  stresses  of  the  language 
partly  because  stress  was  probably  not  very  prominent,  but 

1  Rieger  :  Die  alt-  und  angelsachsische  verskunst. 
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mainly  because  of  the  strictness  and  clearness  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  quantity  and  their  entire  independence  of  position 
and  accent.  In  English  these  conditions  are  so  imperfectly 
fulfilled  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reproduce  in  it  even  so 
simple  a  metre  as  the  Greek  hexameter.  In  some  languages, 
especially  those  which  have  no  marked  distinctions  of  stress 
(and  quantity)  the  natural  language  supplies  nothing  but  the 
number  of  syllables,  which  is  strictly  adhered  to,  such  a 
variation  as  daa  for  da  (as  in  the  hexameter)  not  being  allowed. 
We  have  then  three  varieties  of  metres,  if  we  class  them 
according  to  their  linguistic  basis  :  (i)  «lri««-metre,  (2)  quant  if y- 
metre,  (3)  *y liable-metre. 

357.  There  are,  of  course,  endless  compromises  possible. 
Even  in  Greek  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  natural  quan- 
tities were  often  forced  in  metre;  and  in  English  the  best 
poets  are  influenced  by  an  unconscious  respect  for  the  natural 
quantities  of  the  language. 

358.  Old-English  verse   is  a  remarkable  instance  of  such 
a  compromise.     In  it  the   number  of  syllables  is   perfectly 
indifferent,  as  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  other 
conditions.     Quantity  is  rigorously  observed  within  certain 
limits,  but  the  main   element   is  the   natural  stress  of  the 
language,   both   word-   and   sentence-stress,  whose   laws  are 
observed  with   great  strictness.     Alliteration   is  indissolubly 
connected  with  stress.     Each  full  (long)  verse  has  four  stresses, 
and  is  divided  by  the  caesura  into  two  half  (short)  verses, 
bound  together  by  alliteration :  one  or  two  accented  syllables 
in  the  first  half  verse  and  one  in  the  second  beginning  with 
any  vowels  (generally  different)  or  the  same  consonant,  the 
last  alliterative  syllable  being  always  the  last  but  one  : 

j>ficnm  mngan  |  ealdor  fegna, 
d&dcene  monn  |  r/6mege  weorj?od. 

359.  The  alliterating  syllable  must  not  only  be  the  stressed 
one  of  the  word  it  belongs  to,  but  this  word  must  also  have 
the  strongest  stress  of  any  in  the  half  verse.     We  know  by 
the  written  accents  of  OHG  mss  that  in  all  syntactical  com- 
l»i nations  of  nouns  (subst.  or  adj.)  the  first  member  of  the 
group  had  the  main  stress,  the  verb  being  regularly  subordinated 
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to  the  noun,  and  the  metrical  laws  show  the  same  principle 
was  followed  in  OE  also.  Thus  in  such  a  line  as 

sunu  Beanstanes  |  *6j?e  gelseste 

MI uti  necessarily  takes  the  alliteration  because  it  precedes 
Beanstanes,  and  such  a  line  as  Beanstanes  sunu  safe  gelteste 
would  be  impossible,  because  then  Beanstanes  would  take  the 
chief  stress  and  alliteration,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  quite  regular  if  some  verb  were  substituted  for  Beanstdnes. 
So  also  in  such  groups  as  'feoden  :ma>re,  -mare  ifeoden  '  famous 
prince,'  'earan  :twd,  'twegen  -fet,  'Jteoden  :HroJ)gdr,  'wordum  :wls, 
-hand  and  :rand  '  hand  and  shield.'  Quantitative,  half-pro- 
nominal adjectives,  such  asfela,  manig,  eall  form  an  exception : 
\ealles  "manncynnes. 

360.  Pronouns  are  generally  subordinated  to  verbs  as  well  as 
to  nouns,  often  also  to  prepositions :  neenig  heora  -fohte,  -of  hiera 
'cefielum.     Emphatic  pronouns,  such  as  self,  ofer,  tele,  agfier  are, 
however,  treated   like   nouns.     Even    unemphatic   personals 
and   demonstratives  (articles)  sometimes  take  the  full  stress 
from  a  noun  or  another  pron. :    -uncer  twega  '  us  two,'  fu  'me 
sealdest,  on  -pam  dcege  'fosses  ttfes. 

361.  Adverbs  are  treated  like  nouns  when  they  form  a  sort 
of  compound  with  a   following  noun  or  verb :  'wide  gesiene, 
•feorran  cumen,  'inn  gdn,  'li  standan.     If  the  adv.  follows  the 
verb,  it  generally  loses  its  stress :    -ivlitan  fiurk,  'feJip  ofer  to. 
In  other  cases  adverbs,  especially  quantitative  and  intensive  (cp 
the  corresponding  adjj.,  §  359)  do  not  generally  take  the  stress: 
micle   'leofre,  ful   'Jjiccllce,    nealles   'swaslice    '  not   pleasantly.' 
Other  adverbs,  such  as  hu,  swd,  fcer •,  fionne  sometimes  take  the 
stress  from   the   verb,   but   often  not :  fanon   he  ge'sokte,  hu 
-lamp  eowli 

362.  A   finite   verb   is    generally  subordinated  to   an   in- 
finitive, participle  or  finite  verb  dependant  on  itself,  just  as  if 
they  were  nouns  :  ge  moton  'gangan,  'bulan  wolde,  eow  het  'Sgcgan, 
her  sindon  ge'fgrede,  cwizdon  fat  he  "ware. 

363.  The    fundamental    principle    of   OE    sentence-stress 
evidently  was  to  stress  the  modifying,  attributive  word,  which 
was  generally  put  before  the  word  modified. 
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Composition-stress. 

364.  In  composition   the   same   principle   is   evident:    the 
nullifying  word  comei  first,  and  takes  the  stress,  as  in  •//-•_ 
rice,  -/tnir<l-ir<i  '  hard  of  edge/  '*of-fast,  -eor/i-lir.  where  the  un- 
stressed second  element  has  had  its  vowel  shortened  (Goth. 


Abstract  (verbal)  substantives  compounded  with  inseparable 
particles  throw  the  stress  on  to  the  particle  in  the  same  way, 
as  in  'ttHil-xirtii-n,  and  the  analogy  of  Sk  makes  it  probable  that 
this  was  also  the  parent  Ar.  accent.  The  corresponding 
verbs  take  the  stress  on  the  root,  the  particle  being  often 
weakened,  so  that  we  have  in  OE  such  pairs  as  : 
•and-giet  '  intelligence'  on'gietan 

•sef-Jmnca  '  grudge  '  of'J?yncan 

•or-J?anc  '  device  '  a-j^ncan 

•uj?-gang  '  escape  '  ojrgangan 

•bi-ge,ng  *  worship  '  be'gangan 

Substantives  corresponding  to  verbs  with  separable  prefixes 
(361)  take  the  stress  on  the  particle  in  the  same  way,  thus 
to  the  separable  compound  verb  -inn-gdn  corresponds  the  in- 
separable compound  subst.  'inn-gang. 

365.  The  different  treatment  of  substt  and  verbs  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  an<l>i'«f  etc  were  true  compounds  already  in 
parent  Gmc,  while  in  on'gietan  as  well  as  inn-gan  there  was 
only  a  loose  collocation  of  the  two  elements,  so  that  the  accent 
could  be  put  either  on  the  particle  or  verb,  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  was  more  emphatic.  In  Sk  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  inseparable  verb-composition.  In  a  normal  Sk 
independent  sentence  the  verb  is  put  at  the  end  and  has  no 
accent,  which  is  taken  by  the  preceding  particle,  as  in  dpa 
gaci'/iati  *  he  goes  away/  while  in  a  dependant  sentence  the 
particle  yields  its  stress  to  the  verb,  as  in  yo  'pa  gdcckati  '  who 
goes  away.'  The  former  corresponds  to  the  OE  /.  the 

latter  to  -H-litan  ////•//.  ^/////>  /,///.  Such  compounds  as  ongietan 
did  not  become  inseparable  till  the  prefix  had  lost  its  in- 
dependent meaning,  as  also,  in  many  cases,  its  independence 
of  form. 
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366.  The  same  stressing  of  the  root-word  is  common  in 
compounds  of  prep.  +  subst.  or  adverb,  such  as  to'dezg,  of  dune, 
td'gadre,  be'foran,  where  we  have  similar  weakenings  of  the 
first  element,  of  dune  becoming  adune,  and  even  dune  in  dune- 
stigan,  be-utan  becoming  butan,  etc. 


QUANTITY. 

Metre1. 

367.  The  line  quoted  above 

J?a  com  inn-gan  |  ealdor  f>egna 

is  an  example  of  the  quantitative  element  in  OE  verse  in  its 
simplest  form  : 

aS  aa  I  aa  aa     % 

While  the  quantity  of  the  unstrest  syllables  is  indifferent,  the 
substitution  of  such  a  word  as  cyning  for  ealdor  would  spoil  the 
verse  :  it  would  be  too  short. 

368.  Such  a  half-verse  as  cyning  on  corpre  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  correct,  because  ada  is  metrically  equivalent  to  da. 

369.  The   number   of    unaccented   syllables   between   the 
stresses  may  be  increased  even  to  three,  as  in  arest  gesokte, 
sagde  se  fe  cnjte.     But  such  a  half- verse  as  *G>resta  sohte  would 
be  impossible,  because  when  a  long  strest  syllable  is  followed 
by  a  medial  syllable,  this  medial  syllable  takes  a  secondary 
stress,  and  the  verse  becomes  too  heavy. 

370.  The  following  are  the  five  main  types  of  the  second 
half- verse,  which  is  more  regular  in  its  structure  than  the 
first  (note  that  the  quantity  of  weak  and  half-strong  syllables, 
and  of  strong  syllables  at  the  end  of  a  verse  is  indifferent) : 

(a)  aa  aa :  ealdor  )?egna 

(b)  -a(a)  aa  a :  sij?j?an  merest  wear]? 

(c)  -a(a)  a  aa :  ond  heaj?owsedum 

(d)  a  a-aa :  feond  manncynnes 

(e)  a/aa  a  :  SuJ?d§na  folc 

371.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  truncation  of  the  second 
foot  of  (b)  and  of  the  first  of  (c)  is  made  up  by  the  initial  weak 

1  Sievers  :    Zur  rhythmik    des   germanischen   allitterationsverses    (Paul   und 
Braunes  Beitrage,  x). 
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syllables— the  '  auftakt.  \\hil.  (,/)  and  (e)  are  weighted  by  the 
additional  half-stress,  whose  quantity  is  indifferent.  Similarly 
in  (a)  if  the  second  half  of  the  first  foot  is  a  half-strest  syllable, 
the  following  stress-syllable  may  be  short,  as  in  'wyrd  :nff 
nprej),  d'a  aa  being  felt  as  of  equal  weight  with  da  da. 

372.  In  (r)  the  immediate  succession  of  two   long  stress- 
syllables  as  in  gt'lun  hafdon  is  generally  avoided,  either  by 
resolving  the  first  stress  into  two  short  syllables,  as  in  the 
example  above,  or  else  by  having   the   next   stress-syllable 
short,  as  in  on  land  Dpna.    Here  there  is  no  compensation  else- 
where in  the  verse. 

373.  In  the  first  half- verse  the  same  types  re-appear,  but 
with  certain  licenses  in  the  introduction  of  half-strong  and 
weak  syllables,  which  are  often  associated  with  double  alliter- 
ation. 

Orthography. 

374.  The  metre  enables  us  to  settle  the  quantity  of  accented 
vowels  with  certainty  in  many  cases,  but  in  many  it  fails.    It 
tells  us  nothing  about  the  quantity  of  unstrest  vowels  (for  the 
fact  that  such  a  word  as  bindere  takes  a  secondary  stress  on 
its  second  syllable  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  length  of  that 
syllable),  or  of  vowels  followed  by  more  than  one  cons.     It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  ms  evidence. 

375.  Doubling  of  long  vowels  is  common  in  the  oldest  mss, 
and  occurs  throughout  the  OE  period.     It  is  often  confined 
to  monosyllables,  as  in  aa  '  ever.' 

376.  In  VP  the  short  a  is  written  e,  as  in  ce*ter>  hefde,  becy 
a  being  written  ae  (<e,  $\  as  in  dael,  <lfpL  d^lan.   The  diphthong 

i  having  become  simple  e,  this  sound  is  sometimes  exprest  by 
«,  as  in  eil,  deid=el,  ded  in  Op,feing  Du.  In  WS  iff  is  used 
to  express  i,  as  in  astigge  in  the  Past.,  wiggend,  and  in  the  later 
%  =  //*,  etc. 

377.  There  are  a  few  accents  in  Cp,  and  in  the  loth  cent, 
they  become  common,  though  there  is  no  ms  which  accents 
fully.     VP  has  a  few  doublings,  but  no  accents.     Accents  and 
doubling  are  sometimes  combined :  wfif,  mif  GET,  da  B1H. 
Sometimes  two  accents  are  written  on  one  vowel  (as  in  a 
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charter  of  997).  The  OE  accent  is  the  '  apex '  of  the  Latin 
inscriptions.  According  to  the  general  principles  of  British 
calligraphy  it  is  generally  finished  off  (like  the  straight  final 
stroke  of  many  letters)  with  a  tag,  which  has  misled  most 
German  editors  into  printing  it  as  a  circumflex.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  know  what  vowel  it  is  put  on,  but  as  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  written  upwards,  we  must  assume  that 
it  is  meant  to  be  over  the  letter  where  it  begins.  But  it  often 
begins  distinctly  on  a  preceding  or  following  cons.,  and  is 
sometimes  even  shifted  on  to  the  vowel  of  another  syllable : 
leganum,  legdnum  Leechd.,  wardn,  of  as  Or.  In  the  first  instance, 
however,  the  accentuation  may  be  intentional  (cp  381). 

378.  As  the  older  editors  omit  the  accents,  while  Kemble 
and  the  Germans  normalize,  and  Thorpe  sophisticates  the  ms 
evidence,  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  it.     Thorpe's  Chronicle  is, 
however,  reliable.     So   also  are   the   Cambridge  ed.  of  the 
Gospels,  Cockayne's  Leechdoms,  Godwin's  Guflac,  the  Blick- 
ling  Homilies  (B1H),  and  my  own  GET,  Past.,  and  Or. 

379.  The  accuracy  of  the  mss  differs  greatly.     The  best 
is   the  (Lauderdale)  Or.,  which   has  hardly  more   than  two 
undoubted    errors.      PChr    has    nothing    doubtful   down  to 
937  (except  iveg).      Both  mss,  however,  accent  sparingly,  and 
confine  their  accents  to  a  few  words,  such  as  the  pret.  for. 
The  Cambridge  ms  of  ^EfcH  printed  by  Thorpe  (but  not  as 
printed  by  him)  is  fairly  good,  as  also  the  WS  Gospel  of  Mtt. 
The  Past,  accents  freely,  but  often  very  inaccurately  :  it  would 
be   easy  to  prove  from  this  text   that   every  vowel  in  the 
language  was  long ;.  if,  however,  we  disregard  every  case  in 
which  a  word  is  accented  only  once,  most  of  the  anomalies 
disappear.     In  the  following  details  a  single  occurrence  of  a 
doubled  vowel,  or  of  an  accent  in  Or.  has  been  considered 
authoritative,  but,  as  a  rule,  no  quotations  have  been  made 
from  the  accented  words  of  the  other  texts  unless  the  word  (or 
some  inflection  etc  of  it)  occurs  at  least  twice  in  the  same  ms. 
Wherever  an  isolated  form  is  quoted  from  these  texts,  it  is 
enclosed  in  (). 

380.  In  some  cases  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  accent 
was  not  meant   to   indicate    something  else  than   quantity. 
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in  Cp,  together  with  // /'//'/''//  (Dp]T),  seem  t<> 
show  that  u,  u  u  were  used  for  consonantal  u,  uu  —  w.  Cp  ius=  Lt 
ji'.x  in  the  Lecchd.  Such  accentuations  as  fdtu  (twice  on  one 

in  Past.),  6pene  (Past.),  i-fining  (Chr),  gecur 

H)  cannot  possibly  inclicate  length,  which  would  be  against 
metre  and  the  whole  history  of  the  language,  and  if  they  mean 
anything  at  all,  it  must  be  stress,  which  the  scribe  confused 
with  quantity. 

381.  But  there  are  many  accents  which  cannot  be  anything 
but  the  result  of  pure  carelessness.     The  accents  not  being 
n-.juired  by  the  reader  (I  myself  being  able  to  read  an  un- 
accented quite  as  fluently  as  an  accented  text),  came  to  be 
regarded  as  ornaments,  without  which  the  page  had  a  bare 
look,  and   were   consequently   partly  written   mechanically, 
partly  dashed  in  almost  at  random.     Sometimes,  of  course, 
quantity-marks  are  a  help,  as  in  the  case  of  God  and  god,  which 
latter  is  often  written  good,  g6d  in  the  homilies,  the  striving 
after  distinction  being  evident  in  such  a  collocation  as  godes 
good  in  B1H.     Hence  when  a  scribe  deliberately  writes  God 
with  an  accent,  as  happens  once  in  the  Or.  and  several  times  in 
^EfcH,  we  can  only  ascribe  it  to  careless  neglect  of  the  context. 
So  also  when  we  find  in  Gu]?l.  ic  write  subj.  pret.  followed  by 
the  correct  pres.  ic  write.     A  very  puzzling  feature  of  some 
later  texts,  such  as  two  mss  of  the  Leechd.,  is  their  accentua- 
tion  of  inflectional  syllables  :    hogdt,  wardn,   luterdn,  namdn, 
sylfdn,  drlncan,  //>'// //W«/;/,    In  annum,    wundum,  nemnetf. 
But  this  is  probably  merely  the  result  of  dashing  in   the 
accents  after  the  page   has  been  written,  the  accent  being 
meant  for  the  preceding  syllable.     It  often  happens  that  the 
accents  get  worse  in  the  middle  of  a  ms.     Thus  in  Past,  they 
seem  more  careless  after  pp.  70-80,  and  in  the  WS  Luke  there 
is  a  marked  change  for  the  worse  after  cap.  12. 

382.  The  results  of  metrical  and  accentual  evidence  can 
often  be  confirmed  by  that  of  ME,  especially  as  shown   in 
Dnn's  spelling,  and  MnE. 

383.  The  lengthening  of  final  strest  vowels  is  proved  by 
the  accents :  ne,  get,  tu  Du. ;  hi  Ru.;  ke,  hi  ^EfcH  ;  he,  j>e',  me, 
PU,  hi,  hig  Mtt.     In  Mtt  the  emphatic  pronominal  *e  is  often 
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accented  :  pis  ys  se  be  pam  pe  geciveden  ys. .  ;  se  <8e  towyrpti. . ;  se 
hi/d. . ;  se  pe  segti.  The  article  %e  is  not  accented  in  Mtt,  and 
rarely  elsewhere.  There  is  no  accentual  authority  for  a  dis- 
tinction between  ne  '  neither  '  and  ne  *  not/  ne  occurring  only 
sporadically  in  both  senses — oftenest  in  that  of  '  not.' 

384.  There  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  lengthening  before 
single  conss.  in  subordinate  monosyllabic  words : 

<2f(prep.  and  adv.)  Past.,  Or.,  Chr. 

on  (prep,  and  adv.)  Past.,  Or.,  Du.,  ^EfcH.     Also  an  in  Or. 

dc  (conj.)  B1H,  Leechd.     Orm  has  ace. 

at  prp.  VP.  fat  VP.  giet  Past,  gyt,  git  ^EfcH  ;  gyt  often 
elsewhere. 

For  other  words  the  evidence  is  not  so  full : 

is  (OET),  Past,  (often),  and  elsewhere,  his  Chr.  p&s  Chr. 
Pronominal  pes  in  Mtt. 

him  Or. 

ic  Ct.     mec  Du. 

hit  (OET).     hwM  ^EfcH. 

385.  Lengthening  in  the  following  prefixes  seems  to  fall 
under  the  same  head  : 

or-wene  ^EfcH,  orsorgnesse  Past. 
dn-syn  Mtt. 

un-asecgendlic,  ungemetlic,  unmiltmng  Or.  un-  Du.,  ^EfcH,  Mtt, 
GuJ?l. 

wdnn-spedig  Or.  =  waw-. 
fdrddn  in  Or.  is  more  doubtful. 

386.  If  the  lengthenings  of  on  and  of  un-  etc  are  parallel, 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  prefix  a-  (which  was  probably 
short  at  an  earlier  period)  lengthened  in  the  same  way  as  swd 
etc.     That  this  was  the  case  is  proved  by  the  accents :  drede 
etc  OET,  dsendan  etc  Or.,  Past.,  Ru.,  ^EfcH,  GuJ?l.  (not  in  Du.  ?). 
The  later  weakenings  of  on  and  of  seem  to  have  been  lengthened 
by  the  analogy  of  this  older  a- :  (aweg^  dmang,  ddune)  =  onweg, 
ongemang,  of  dune  Chr.     tSbrac  PChr  shows  that  the  older  prefix 
ti-  was  levelled  under  the  prp.  to. 

387.  There  are  similar  lengthenings  in  strong  words  also  : 
boor,  goor  Cp.    foor  (?)  Ep.     wer  '  man '  Past. 

wel  Past. 
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paat  —  />/r/j  Cp. 

loofj  Cp,  /#'Past.  (often),  ^fcH.  and  «•!.*.•  where,     lo/'m  O. 

fraam,  Imam  Ep. 

/*•?(/)  compar.,  Utwrencas,  andgit(e)  Past. 

388.  Those  lengthenings  seem  to  be  the  result  of  analogy: 
un-,  for  instance,  becoming  un-  because  there  are  several 
common  words  ending  in  -vn  (</un,  tvn  etc),  but  only  rare  and 
doubtful  ones  in  -un  (gefun,  gettun,  gemun).  on,  again,  is  the 
only  word  in  -on,  except  J>on  and  hwon,  which  are  practically 
mere  variants  of  fam  and  hwam,  and  are  frequently  written 
Jjan,  hwan  (there  are,  of  course,  many  words  in  -on=-an,  such 
as  gempn,  swgn}.  wer  and  wel  are  almost  the  only  words  in  -el 
and  -er  (except  the  imperatives  ber,  *tel,  which  would  follow 
the  analogy  of  beran,  stelan),  there  being  also  very  few  in  -er, 
and  none  in  -$1.  The  only  words  in  -of  are  of,  hof,  lof,  while 
there  are  many  in  o  (hof  sb,  prt,  behof,  hrof,  glof  etc).  The  only 
words  in  -or  are  bor,  gort  spor,  dor,  the  last  two  being  probably 
long  as  well  as  the  others,  get '  yet '  is  almost  the  only  word 
in  -et  besides  (and)get  and  set.  The  only  word  in  ft  is  6ft, 
where  the  analogy  of  meaning  of  betan  may  have  helped  the 
lengthening.  Short  monosyllables  seem  to  be  altogether  in 
a  minority  in  OE. 

380.  The  original  short  vowels  were  no  doubt  preserved  (i) 
in  inflections:  ttf,  lofe*,  lafu\  (2)  when  the  word  was  un- 
emphatic. 

390.  *ooc  in  Ep.  for  the  normal  %occ  of  Cp  and  buuc  in  Cp 
=  bucc  'buccula'  of  Ep.  look  like  a  confusion  between  conso- 
nant- and  vowel-length.     So  also  ic  dnn  Ct,  m6n,  m6nn,  man, 
nntnn,  men,  Past.,  nn'm  Or.,  mdn,  m6n  Chr.     Many  of  these  last 
are  the  impersonal  man  *  one,'  which  was  weak,  and  probably 
had  a  short  //.  and  therefore  falls  under  the  same  head  as  on. 
he  ongi((t)  Past.     (9to,  fas)  Past. 

391.  (arfatat,  wdcc,  ecce,  unr6dt=.unrot,  bidtende=.bl(ende)  in 
Du.  show  the  confusion  still  more  clearly :  here  the  quantity 
is  indicated  twice  over.     In  (limn,  linnen)  the  later  history  of 
the  words  seems  to  show  that  there  was  real  doubling  of  the 
cons.,  as  in  dttor  etc  below. 

392.  Accentuation  of  short  syllables  followed  by  an  un- 
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strest  syllable  is  mostly  sporadic  (380).  But  not  in  the 
following  cases  : 

herian  ^RfcH- 

Mne  ^EfcH  often.     Analogy  of  Ml 

hafenleast,  hrffene  ^EfcH.  ofen  Mtt.  ofer  Past,  (cp  under 
Past.). 

(losad,  gelosas)  Du. 

wMere  John;  analogy  of  w&tl  or  confusion  with  ^wattre'l 
ic  ete  (etan,  etaft,  et)  Mark,  and  similarly  in  Du. 

feeder  GuJ?l. 

393.  w  lengthens  in  the  WS  -Iw  :  Uw  Mfc,  niwe  ^Efc,  Mtt, 
Luke. 

394.  g  seems  to  have  a  lengthening  influence  : 
ddeg  ^EfcH,  Luke  and  elsewhere. 

weg  Past.,  very  often. 

h6ga,  h6gian  MfcH.. 

geslegen,  hr&gel  Gu]?l. 

ecgum  Chr. 

So  also  in  the  verbal  endings:  fastnaagifi  Du.,  wuniggendum, 
B1H  (gelacmgan),  geendigean^  manianne  (doncwfi}  Past.  Here, 
however,  the  lengthening  may  be  partly  compensatory.  The 
lengthening  in  dag  etc  seems  to  be  explained  by  ^Efc's 
spellings  daig,  weig,  the  accent  really  indicating  the  glide: 


395.  The  lengthenings  before  vowellikes  -f  cons.  ('  group- 
lengthenings  ')  are  important  : 

r  :  rj?  :  for])  Gu)?L 

rn  :  drn  ^EfcH,  Mark,  Luke,  berern  Du.  yrnan  Leechd. 
Jiorne  Leechd.  fdrn  Ct,  GuJ?l. 

rt  :  tart  B1H.     Port  Chr. 

rd  :  Jieardige  Leechd.  -geard  Chr.  fyrd,  fird  Chr.  wurdan 
Chr.  orde  Verc.  word  ^EfcH,  Du.,  Luke,  geworden  Luke.  Iroord 
Ef.  is  probably  an  error  of  the  German  scribe,  (wyrd,  fonvyrd) 
B1H. 

1  :  11  :  walk,  fael  [not  in  helle,  sellan,  etc.]  VP.  aalle  (dlle) 
Du. 

If:  calfVP. 

1m  :  cwalman  VP. 
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It :  gemaltan  VP. 

Id :  aldo,  onlnfltlan  VP.  haaMuni  =  cabin,,,.  ul<L  W7,  Du. gold  Ru. 

n :  nn :  <>f<  ;v/v/ //  //  ^EfcH.    [But  cp  §  390.] 

nc :  (*/r///t<;  xt('nco)  Du.  tostencle  -5£fcH.  inc  Mark,  drincan 
l.«  <  rlxl. 

ng:  (iiHfruigoH,  ff'fi'iy)  Du.  [/<?/#  very  frequent  in  Or.; 
n<\(!  ;uHvntrd.]  x/irdngt  gestrdngian  ^EfcH.  #«#e/ only  once  in 
VP;  «^fiv.|iimt  in  VP. 

nd :    ii,t<l<t  ^EfcH ;  hand  Or.,  Luke ;  7/</W,  lv.fl  Du. ;  bewdnd, 

y(/n<lian  yEfcH.  *y;^/  Luke  :  wM  ( >r.,  Luke,  B1H.  ende  Du.,  Luke ; 

W  JSfcH;  sendan  Mtt.     //wW  'hundred'  Du. ;    geluiiden 

^EfcH  ;  afunden  Leechd. :    /  ^t/riy  Chr. ;  gemynd  elsewhere. 

mp  :  leldwp  ^EfcH  ;  geldmp  Gu)?l. 

mb  :  Iamb  JSfcH,  John. 

396.  We  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  these  lengthenings  were 
absent  from  the  earliest  WS,  but  fully  developed  in  later  WS  and 
Anglian,  those  before  I-  being  early  Mercian  as  well  in  most  cases. 

397.  Long  vowels  are  kept  before  so  and  st : 
fate  VP. 

gaast,  ga&t  Du.,  gd*t  ^EfcH.  nutst  Or.,  maatte  Du.  watt, 
drastan  VP.  weste(ne)  Mark,  dust  Leechd.  Hence  lengthening 
in  Orb*  ^EfcH. 

398.  Lastly,  we  have  isolated  lengthenings  before 
sn:  erne  Du. 

fh :  ttefne  (*tefen\  Luke. 

ft :  eft  Chr. 

fd;  ht'rfd,-  Ou]>l. 

x :  foxes  Leechd.     letwux  ^IfcH. 

399.  Length  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  such  words  as  dttor, 
to  judge  from  (getittrap,  g6ddra,  gfaldn\  hluddre)  in  ^EfcH.  up  Past', 
vpahebban  Or.,  appears  as  upp  ^EfcH,  up(p)  Mtt,  the  p  being 
doubled  by  the  analogy  of  uppan.     The  older  form  was  no 
doubt  ftp,  the  later  /////;,  the  spelling  upp  being  a  confusion. 

400.  Compensatory  lengthening  is  seen  in  ticyra  Leechd., 
Verc.,  liool  Ep.  =  /W//,  holes  Ct;  and  where  an  h  has  been 

dropped  after  the  r  and  /,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  metre,  which, 
however,  shows  that  the  lengthening  was  constant  only  in 
\vonls  in  Avliich  the  original  h  was  followed  by  a  vowel: 

I 
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flras  (friho  gpl  OSaxon),  swtora,  onettan=.*onhaitjan,  oretfa  = 
*urhaitja.  The  short  vowel  in  such  a  form  as  feores,  which 
the  metre  shows  to  have  existed  side  by  side  with  the  normal 

feores^  is  explained  by  the  influence  of  the  uninflected  feork. 
The  metre  also  shows  pyreljjyrel,  due  to  an  older  alternation 
*Jj]jrel9  * Juries  from  *Jjyrhil,  *Jjyrhles. 

401.  The    dropping   of  g  (chiefly  in   1WS)   before  /,  n,  d 
lengthens  the  preceding  vowel  : 

ill  Past. 

ren  Or.,  ^EfcH.  gen  Verc.  ongen  Mtt.  befrinende,  be/ran  &fcH 
fen  Mtt,  Luke. 

ffesrfd,  beled  Or.    srfde,  Ude  ^EfcH,  Luke.     Ir&d  Gu)?l. 

402.  When,  in  inflection,  derivation,  or  composition,  another 
cons,  is  added  to  a  cons,  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  the  length 
of  the  vowel  seems  to  be  generally  kept  : 

hersnmian  Du.    rixian  Chr.    gitsung  Past. 

to  (Unne  Past.,  ^EfcH. 

wifman  Or. 

wmgeard  Mtt. 

h&t  (  =  Jiatt,  Jidtejj),  &cyt  (  =  sceotej))  Or.  Mt  (  =  ladejj,  lateft) 
MtcH.ffemetteM.tt.  fattVP.  herdeVv.  Icerde.ferde  Luke,  ge- 
heencle  Cp.  geflymde  Chr.  geecde  Du.  afedde  Or.  ladde  VP. 
Mdde  GuJ;l.  donclum  B1H.  wisdom  Or.,  Past.,  Luke. 

403.  Shortening  before  cons. -groups  is  uncertain,  the  evi- 
dence  being,   of    course,  purely   negative.     I  have  not  met 
with  any  accents  before  ht  in  such  words  as  brohte,  solite^  ge- 
foht,  nor  in  the  forms  minne,  finne  from  mm,  JJM.  VP,  however, 
has  nalit)  maktun. 

404.  Weakening  of  stress  in  composition  only  occasionally 
shortens,     -dom  and  -had  seem  to  have  always  kept  their  long 
vowels:  -dom  Or., Verc.,  -doom  Past. ;  -had  Past., ^EfcH.  -licemd 
-red  (in  proper  names ;   cp  §  450)  are  very  rarely  accented. 
The  shortness  of  -lie  is  proved  by  the  frequent  -lee,  and  by  the 
metre,  which,  however,  often  shows  £,  especially  in  the  adver- 
bial -lice.  The  pronoun  Us  is  accented  in  Du.,  Past.,  and  ^EfcH. 

405.  The  vowels  of  inflectional  and   derivative   syllables 
appear  to  have  been  shortened  throughout,  as  shown  by  their 
interchange  with  one  another  and  weakening  into  e. 
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406.  Lengthening  of  •••  in  -tmng  preterites:  lr£c,  wntc,  9<6t, 
Or.,  s6t  Chr.,  gebtrr  .  V. : '<•  1 1 .  together  with  gendm  JSfcH,  seems 

to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  plurals  br&ccn,  ndmon  etc.  was 
was  probably  protected  from  this  lengthening  by  its  want 
of  stress  and  difference  of  cons,  (pi  w<6ron),  but  Chr.  has  w<6*. 
<•?/,  <'t  in  Du.  shows  original  lengthening  (Olcel.  a/). 

407.  Tin-  accentuation  of  the   diphthongs   calls  for  some 
remarks.      In  Or.,  Du.,  ^EfcH  ea,  eo  are  often  accented,  ea,  eo 
hardly  ever,  but  other  mss  confuse  them  more  or  less.     On 
the  whole,  the  intention  seems  to  be  to  put  the  accent  on  the 
first  clement:  ea,  eo.     In  ^EfcH  both  elements  are  sometimes 
accented:  >'<<,  /"//.     In  Or.  -ie  'river'  alternates  with  ie,  and  in 
^EfcH  in  '  formerly '  with  iu. 

408.  Foreign  words  appear  to  have  had  their  strest  vowels 
long,  the  metro  showing  Satan,  Adam,  Eve,  Isac,  ]hn-i,l.  Maria 
etc.     In   ^EfcH,  however,  we  find   Adam,   Maria.     B1H  has 
A 'hi  DI.     In  these  words  every  prominent  syllable  was  prob- 
ably strest  pretty  evenly. 

Consonant-quantity. 

409.  In  OE  metre  such  a  word  as  winne  is  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  wine,  wine  '  friend '  being  equivalent  only  to  a  mono- 
syllable such  as  win  or  icynn.     Again,  two  such  words  as  in 
the  prp  and  inn  the  sb  and  adv  are  kept  strictly  apart  by 
the  double  * ;  for,  although  inn  is  often  written  in,  the  n  of 
the  prp  in  is  never  doubled,  except  in  very  late  mss  verging 
on  ME,  where  the  distinction  of  quantity  in  final  conss.  was 
lost.      Finally,  of  course,  the   distinction   could   only   have 
been  purely  quantitative :  II,  IT*,  but  between  vowels  it  was 
probably  syllabic,  the  second  cons,  beginning  a  new  syllable  : 
ol^f,  oIi-T]!,  as  in  the  MnE  pen-knife ;  such,  at  least,  is  the 
pronunciation  of  Mnlcel.,  Swedish  and  Italian.     In  e\VS  final 
cons,  length  is  preserved  after  long  as  well  as  short  vowels, 
as  in  Ultlt-tt  'commands ' ;  but  in  1WS  it  seems  to  be  shortened 
in  such  cases :  lelyt.     1WS  also  shows  a  tendency  to  shorten 
conss.  medially  in  unstrest  syllables,  as  in  the  gen.  #•£*/«*•*, 
m  n.  fern.  ^&er^=e\VS  westennes,  o/>erre.   Shortening  of  doubling 
before  another  cons.,  as  in  the  ace.  masc.  ealnet  mi(Jne=eallne, 

I  2 
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middne,  may  be  only  a  graphic  abbreviation,  as  it  certainly 
is  finally  in  eal,  bed  etc =£«//,  fydd,  gen.  ealles,  bgddes.  The 
doubling  of  g  is  usually  written  eg  (551),  and  this  is  scarcely 
ever  shortened. 

410.  OE   cons.-doubling  is    partly   Ar.   and    Gmc   (316), 
partly  WGmc  (325),  partly  the  result  of  special  OE  develop- 
ments.  The  oldest  of  these  last  is  the  doubling  of  the  breath- 
stops  (?,  t,  p  together  with  h  before  r  and  /,  alternating  how- 
ever with  retention  of  the  single  cons. :  lit(t)er,  appel  from 
Gmc   *titra  (Goth  baitr),  *apla,   North,    tahher   (  =  WS  tear) 
from  Gmc  *tahra.     The  variation  between  double  and  single 
conss.  not  only  in  different  dialects  but  in  the   same   text 
seems  to  point  to  an  original  inflection  *6it(o)r  (cp  otr  Ep.= 
the  later  otor,  ottor  in  Cp),  littres  etc,  the  development  of  the 
parasite-vowel  preventing  the  doubling  in  the  uninflected  form. 
Doubling  of  t  and  d  after  long  vowels,  as  in  dttor  (atr  in  Ep.) 
'poison',  naddre,  foddor  seems  to  be  later.     In  1WS  doubling 
after  a  long  vowel  before  the  r  of  the  compar.  is  very  com- 
mon :  rlccra,)  deoppra,  whence,  by  analogy,  the  adv  deoppor. 

411.  Other  doublings   are   the   result   of  syncopation  and 
assimilation,  as  in  Zadde,  latt  prt  and  3  prs  of  ladan,  from 


VOWELS. 

412.  The  following  is  the  OE  vowel-system  in  its  normal 
eWSform: 

a   9    89                 i  e              u            o 

ea  eo 

§                  ie  y             03 

a         i£                  i  e               u             o 

ea  eo 

le  y             03 

j  j  i        '*  i       *       J 

xi  r* 


T» 
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The  changes  l.y  which  the  OE  vowel-system  developed  out 
oi'the  Ginc  are  partly  isolativr.  but  mainly  combinative. 

a,  se,  9 

413.  "the  most  important  of  the  isolative  changes  is  that 
of  Gmc  a  j  into  a  j,  which  is  common  OE  in  such  words  as 

«00r, /MbfsQoth.  ras,  akr,  fadar.  When  an  a,  o  or  u 
follows,  WS  generally  has  a,  thus  day  has  pi  dagas,  dat.  pi 
(liif/inn.  So  also  in  hafoc  '  hawk '.  But  in  the  oldest  texts  we 
find  such  forms  as  h&bw:  (Ef.),  hebuc  (Ep.),  where  e—\  (354), 
the  later  Cp  showing  habuc.  So  also  Ep.  has  besu  and  b<e*o 
against  the  laso  of  the  Leiden  gl.  and  WS.  Ef.,  again,  has 
litn-a  against  the  hara  of  Ep.  and  Cp. 

414.  As  we  see,  a  is  sometimes  written  e  in  the  oldes 
texts.     This  spelling  is  regular  in  VP,  where  a  is  kept  for  a ; 
it  is  common  also  in  Kt. 

415.  Ginc  a  does   not    change  to  a  before    nasals.     Ep. 
always  writes  a :   yimany,  yanot,  hand,  scamu.     Cp  sometimes 
writes  0,  but  generally  o:    onya,  hond,  scomo.      VP  writes  o 
invariably.      eNorth.  generally  and  INorth.  always  write  o, 
a  appearing  only  in  the  oldest  texts.     eWS  writes  a  and  o 
promiscuously,  although  the  rarer  words  seem  to  favour  a, 
the  commoner  o.    1WS  writes  a  only.     Early  and   late  Kt 
write  a  and  o  promiscuously.     We  may  sum  up  by  saying 
that  the  Anglian  dialects  favour  o,  the  Southern  a.     The  a 
before  nasals  was  at  first  no   doubt  simply  jf,  which  was 
afterwards  rounded,  the  nasality  being  gradually  lost,  giving 
j — original  Ginc  o,  as   in   corn,  being   } — just  as    Gmc  j#f 
became  OE  o  (458).     It  is  possible  that  the  fluctuation  be- 
tween a  and  o  in  the  earlier  period  is  purely  graphic,  j  lying 
between  j  and  },  and  therefore  capable  of  being  expressed 
either  by  a  or  o. 

416.  In  unemphatic  words,  such  as  on,J>one,  fonne,  the  o  is 
regularly  preserved  even  in  1WS,  which  also  separates  the 
nnstivst  on-  in  onginnan  from  the  strest  an-  in  anyinn,  eWS 
on i/inn.     In  these  unemphatic  words  the  Q  no  doubt  became 
o  =  },  which  in  IMerc.  sometimes  becomes  a,  as  in  olhtuy  = 
ondlpng. 
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417.  In  IKt  the  o  of  on  etc  becomes  a :    an,  fane,  Jjanne, 
angmnan.     So  also  the  -on  of  inflections  becomes  -an  in  IKt, 
as  in  wceran  =  weeron,  earlier  wterun. 

418.  Unstrest  Gmc  a  often  becomes  o  under  the  influence 
of  a  lip  cons.     Regularly  in  of  as  a  prp  and  unstrest  prefix, 
contrasting  with  the  strest  <zf-  in  wfpunca  (364).     w  has  the 
Bame   influence   in   erfe-word  (VP),   to-word   (VP)  =  WS   ierfe- 
weard,  toweard,  WS  hldford  from  *hldf-w(e)ard,  WS  Os-wold,  b 
in  Grim-bold,  p  in  forpof)=kgr&*pap  'troop-path'.     This  o  is 
often  weakened  to  a  (cp  §  417):  herpaj),  hlafard  (VP).     The 
occasional  eWS  was  =  was  seems  to  point  to  *wos. 

419.  As  the  change  of  a  to  x  is  carried  out  in  Frisian — 
where  however  the  \  is  written  e,  as  in  VP  and  Kt — except 
before  nasals,  we  may  assume  that  Gmc  a  became  ^  every- 
where in  Anglo-Frisian,  except  when  nasalized. 

420.  The  apparently  anomalous  vowels  in  the  preterites 
arn,  barn,  larst  and  in  gars  are   explained  by  the  /--shifting 
(510):  the  earlier  forms  of  these  words  were  *rann,  *brann, 

,  gms,  which  last  is  still  preserved  in  the  oldest  texts. 


421.  OE  i  is  generally  Gmc  «',  as  in  witan,  bindan.  Gmc 
e  becomes  i  in  OE  before  nasals,  as  in  niman,  OHG  neman, 
Olcel.  nema.  As  ie  had  the  sound  of  I  in  WS  (474),  i  must 
have  had  that  of  the  narrow  I. 


422.  Answers  to  Gmc  e:    leran,  nest.     As  £  had  the  open 
sound  (468),  e  probably  had  the  close  sound  [. 


423.  Answers  to  Gmc  u,  as  in  sunu,  gebunden,  and  to  Gmc 
o  before  nasals,  as  in  genumen  =  0'H.G  ginoman,  Jimior^QHG 
donar  (cp  §  421).  Gmc  o  also  becomes  u  in  OE  after  or 
before  a  lip  cons.,  as  in  wulf^full,  ufan,  bucca  =  QH.G  wolf,  vol, 
obana,  bocch.  The  analogy  of  i  makes  it  probable  that  the 
OE  u  had  the  narrow  sound  1. 
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424.  w  preceded  by  w  is  often  the  result  of  the  influence  of 
tliat  cons,  on  a  following  to  from  i  (431,  434),  as  in  u-mln  — 
older  /'W?/,  iriiln.     So  also  in  wuduwe (widwe  \Y),wuce  'week.' 
«?«-from  weo-  is  frequent  in  1WS  :  swurd,  *K?//*/rr  =  e\VS  */' 

flpr. 

o 

425.  Answers  to  Gmc  o,  as  in  gecoren,  gold,  god.     As  o  had 
tlie  open  sound,  o  probably  had  the  close  sound  }. 

428.  o  preceded  by  w  is  often  a  later  smoothing  of™,  as  in 
\VS  /    mid  from  weoruld  (VP),  INorth.  sword  fix>m  tweord. 

ea.  eo 

427.  These  diphthongs  are  mainly  the  result  of  parasiting 
(159).     Gmc  e  before  r  +  cons.  becomes  eo,  sometimes  written 
to:    s/eorra,   eorjje,   <or/v^=OSaxon  sterro,  ertha.     The  undiph- 
thonged  forms  are  still  occasionally  preserved  in  the  oldest 
texts :  berth,  -?///''/W  in  Ep.,  Bernhard  in  a  very  old  Kt  charter. 
Gmc  a  becomes  ea  under  the  same  conditions :  earm,  heard— 
OSaxon  arm,  hard.     In  the  oldest  texts  we  sometimes  find  this 
ea  written  eo :  weorras,  teorwum  (Cp),  Georored,  Uulfheord  (LV). 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  voice-glide  between  the 
vowel  and  the  r  developed  into  a  full  glide-o  in  both  diph- 
thongs.    The  later  divergence  is  the  result  of  the  difference 
in  the  first  element.     In  eo  =  [*  the  o  was  supported  by  the 
close  e,  while   in  *haord  from  AFrisian  *h(srd  it  was  first 
broadened  to  j  by  the  influence  of  the  preceding  ••[,  and  then 
unrounded,  exactly  as  in  the  long  ea  (459).     It  is  probable 
that  the  first  element  of  ea  was  always  a,  e  being  written 
for   convenience.      Traces  of   the   original   AFrisian    forms 
seem   to   be  preserved  in  such   spellings  as  gerund  in  Ep., 
BernJiaerd  in  one  of  the  oldest  Kt  charters,  where  we  also 
iind  haard. 

428.  In  the  Southern  dialects  Gmc  a  becomes  ea  before 
/-f-cons. :  f<'flllan*    eald=.  OSaxon  fallan,  aid.     AFrisian  a  in 
-/;v/W(Kt  charter),  wall  (WS  charter  of  847).     e  generally 
remains  unchanged  before   /-fcons. :    swellan,  helm.     For  the 
apparent  exceptions  see  §  433. 

429.  Gmc  a  becomes  ea  before  //  =  c,  that  is,  h  not  followed 
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by  a  vowel  (502)  in  WS  and  Kt:  geseali,  eakta,  weax  (x=Jis). 
The  parallel  eo  from  Gmc  e  is  constant  in  WS  in  seoh  imper., 
feotitan,  but  such  forms  as  reokt,  cneolit  occur  only  sporadically 
in  the  earliest  WS  and  Kt,  which  probably  had  seox  c  six ' 
also.  Original  i  becomes  eo  (j.o)  in  the  same  way :  meox  '  dung 
from  Gmc  *mih*tu,  Peohtas  '  Picts '. 

430.  Another  source  of  ea,  eo  is  the  development  of  a  front 
glide  after  the  front  conss  c9  g  (535)  in  WS,  where  the  c&-, 
ga-  (from  Gmc  Jca-,  ga-)  of  the  other  dialects  appear  as  cea-t 
gea-,  as  in  ceaster,  sceaft,  ^fl/r=nonWS  cester  (VP),  scapt  (Ep.), 
^^.     So  also  ^0-,  gu-  (from  Gmc  /o-,  ./«-)  become  geo-  in  WS, 
as  in  geoc,  geong,  also  written  gioc,  giong,  giung  in  eWS.     The 
other  dialects  write  geoc  (as  in  Du.),  gioc,  ioc  (as  in  Ru.),  giung, 
gung^  lung  ( VP).  The  analogy  of  g&f  makes  it  probable  that  the 
non-WS  ge-,  gi-  mean  the  same  thing  as  the  simple  g  or  i,  nl  Q. 
The  WS  change  of  the  u  of  ^'^  into  o  shows,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  WS  the  glide  after  the  g  must  have  developed 
into  a  full  vowel,  capable  of  forming  the  first  element  of  a 
diphthong,  which  at  first  must  have  had  the  stress  on  its 
second  element,  the  stress  being  afterwards  thrown  back  by 
the  analogy  of  the  other  eas  and  eos.    This  applies  also  -to  geaf, 
which  must  have  passed  through  the  stages  gaf,  ffj&f*  9&6f* 
g&ef. 

431.  The  next  main  source  of  these  diphthongs  is  the  in- 
fluence of  a  following  back  vowel  on  AFrisian  <R  and  on  i,  e, 
which  is   most  consistently  carried  out  in  VP:  fet  (=fat), 
pi  featu,  gen.   pi  feata^  fearan,  scip,   pi  sceopu,  nioman,  leorn, 
pi  beoratf,  subj.  pres.  ic  bere.     These  diphthongings  are  later 
than  those  which  are  due  to  cons,  influence.     Ep.  still  keeps 
the  unmodified  vowels  in  such  words  as  tent,  gelu^  stela  against 
the  teoru,  geolu,  steola  of  the  later  Cp,  geolu  occurring  only 
once   in   Ep.     The   development  of  the  parasite-^  seems  to 
have  been  quite  parallel  to  that  of  the  other  ea,  as  shown  in 
such  spellings  as  beosw  in  Cp=the  besu  (  =  b<zsu)  of  Ep.      It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  influence  of  a  is  not  really  due  to  an 
older  o :  beoran  from  *beron.     This  is  probably  the  case  with 
such  words  as  steola  at  least,  for  such  nominatives  as  boyo  = 
later  boga  are  preserved  even  in  Cp. 
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432.  In  \VS  the  <•<>  in  such  words  as  heorol .  //»>(',, n  is  generally 
preserved,  but  the  simple  vowel  is  often  restored,  especially 
in    1\VS.   tli.-   alternation  of  e-eo,  i-io  (eo)  in  inflection  behiLC 
especially  avoided,  except  in   the  carli'-st  texts;  hence  *cip 
ir<  nerally  has  pi  .v  •/////,  etc.     The  ea  is  generally  eliniii. 
altogether,  except  in  a  few  words,  in  most  of  which,  such  as 

it  may  be  really  due  to  the  inflected  forms  »/ 
,  where  it  is  parallel  to  the  ea  of  heard  etc.     ealu  (gen. 
probably  owes  its  ea  to  the  analogy  of  tiearu  etc.     For 
•<'  etc  see  §  ;-,35. 

433.  The  diphthonging  of  e  before  /+cons.  seems   to  be 
generally  the  result  of  the  development  of  a  parasite  u  (or  o) 
between  the  /  and  the  cons.,  which  u  then  diphthonged  the 
e.     This   is   certainly  the    case   with   heolstor  *  hiding-place ' 
from  Gmc  *hehtro,  for  the  intermediate  forms  helosfr,  /u'luslrax 
are  preserved  in  Ep.,  and  probably  with  teolh  '  seal ',  and  the 
Anglian  seolf=eWS  self.     The    development    of  seolfor  and 
meolc  out  of  Gmc  **ilorra  and  *milnk   is  parallel,  except  that 
here  the  vowels  after  the  /  are  original,  not  parasitic. 

434.  The  diphthongings  of  i  and  e  are  regularly  distin- 
guished as  io  and  eo  resp.  in  Cp  and  the  other  early  texts. 
Thus   Cp   has  tioludun,   llojjuwac^  sionu,   suiopan    on    the   one 
hand,  and  weorod^  beorende,  feotur  on  the  other,  =  WS  til' 
H/>tiicdc>  ginu,  swipan ;  werod,  berende,  fetor.     But  io  is  written 
occasionally  not  only  for  the  vowel-diphthonged  eo,  as   in 

,u  (Cp)  =  WS  screpe,  but  also  for  the  consonant-diph- 
thonged  eo,  as  in  iorfan,  wiorj),  Biorn-  (GET).  Afterwards 
eo  supplants  io  everywhere  in  WS.  The  form  hieora-=hi(o)ra 
occurs  once  in  Gr.  and  in  a  later  Merc,  charter,  and  is  evidently 
the  forerunner  of  the  late  hyora  etc,  which  are  apparently 
Kt.  These  spellings  point  to  I  as  the  first  element  of  the 
vowel-diphthonged  w. 

435.  The  second  element  of  eo,  io  is  very  rarely  written  w, 
as  in  Trin m it ini  (BH),  Friujju ulf(LV).     More  important  is  its 
weakening  into  a : 

While  WS  has  eo,  io  in  eorn,  Mora,  Jieora  and  other  sub- 
ordinate words,  VP  has  ea  in  earn,  heara  and  in  Jjeara  (from 
*Ji'.iro,  Gmc  *J>i:o),  to  the  exclusion  of  eo,  except  that  heora 
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occurs  twice.  So  also  Du.  has  both  Mora  and  Mara,  while 
Ru.  has  only  hiora,  Jieora.  Even  in  WS  earn  occurs  once  in 
Or.,  and  ea  is  fixed  in  eart.  The  original  relation  no  doubt 
was  that  these  words  had  two  forms,  one  emphatic  (strong) 
with  eo,  the  other  unemphatic  (weak)  with  ea,  WS  tending 
to  generalize  the  strong,  VP  the  weak  forms.  The  first  effect 
of  want  of  stress  was  to  diminish  the  rounding  of  the  0,  and 
then  to  unround  it  completely,  as  in  the  development  of  ea 
(459).  ea  for  eo  in  strong  words  is  only  a  sporadic  irregu- 
larity in  VP,  but  in  INorth.  it  is  very  common,  especially  in 
the  vowel-diphthongs:  weala,  eata=VP  weola,  eotan,  WS  wela, 
etan.  The  change  of  weola  into  weala  is  probably  due  to  the 
analogy  of  Jieora  :  Jieara  etc.  Even  WS  has  feala  by  the  side 
oifela,  older  fe(o)lu,  the  first  being  perhaps  originally  a  weak 
form  of  the  two  latter.  The  spelling  ia  for  w,  eo  is  specially 
eKt:  wiaht ;  wiarald,fiah. 

436.  The  relation  of  ea  to  a  is,  to  a  great  extent,  parallel 
to  that  between  eo  and  ea.     In  the  eKt  charters  heard  etc 
is   the   regular    form   when   the   word  is    the   first  part   of 
a  compound  name,  hard  when   it   is   the   second    (unstrest) 
element :  Gudhard^  Bernhard.     So  also  the  occasional  eWS  was 
appears  to  be  the  unemphatic  form  of  was — if  it  is  not  a  weak- 
ening of  *wos  (418).     The  a  of  hard  cannot  be  anything  but  a 
modification  of  AFrisian  *h<zrd,  and  Bernhard  actually  occurs 
in  one  of  the  eKt  charters.     The  influence  of  the  r  on  strest 
a  was  confined  to  the  development  of  a  parasitic  a  (or  g  ?) 
after  it,  while  r  was  able  to  change  unstrest  a  completely 
into  a.     a  for  ea  in  strest  syllables  appears  sporadically  in 
Cp :  Usparrade,  sarwo,  and  elsewhere,   being  especially  com- 
mon in  eNorth. ;  thus  CH  has  larnum,  uard,  but  no  ea.     The 
later  LV,  on  the   other  hand,  has    regularly  ea.     a  for  ea 
before  £  +  cons.  is  common  in  eWS  and  eKt,  and  universal 
in  Anglian,  where  it  was  probably  long  (395):  all,  halm,  aid, 
*a#=eWS,   eKt  (e)all  etc.      1WS   has   only  eall  etc,  and  in 
IKt  ea  is  almost  universal.     The  most  probable  explanation 
of   the    Anglian   hard,   all   is   that  they   are   extensions    of 
originally  weak  variations  of  heard,  eall. 

437.  The  relation  of  ea  to  a  in  vowel-diphthongings  is  analo- 
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gous  to  that  in  con8onant-<liphthongings.   Just  as  VP  has  /mini 
but  all,  so  also  it  opposes  an  a  in  yalan,  vyi-lu-alan  etc  to  tin- 
ft/  in   i'', i, -(in   <-tc.     So  also  Cp  has  Wfr;/nf>aru   (but  weak  </   in 
'//•//),  onseacan.  pi.  by  the  side  of  ^ara,  gclajjade,  but 

only  *«!/«,  */«///  pi.  The  <>tli<T  dialects  all  show  «i  in  their 
early  stages  side  by  side  with  a,  except  that  in  Ep.  there  is  no 
ea  except  in  tceaba  etc  (535).  But  in  the  Kt  charters  we  find 
such  forms  as  pealtul,  ic  Jjeajie,  and  in  eNorth.  Eafa,  Eafu,  l-'.a<li>. 
In  WS  we  find  (with  a  few  doubtful  exceptions,  and  after  tc 
etc)  only  a  :  fatu,fata,faran,  as  also  in  INorth. :  fara  etc. 

438.  The  variations  between  ea  and  a  (a),  eo  and  e  hitherto 
considered  are  due  to  independent  divergencies,  but  there  are 
also  cases  of  direct  smoothing  of  ea  and  eo  (cp  the  similar  treat- 
ment of  ea  and  ^,§462,465)  due  to  the  influence  of  a  following 
c  ory,  and  which  may  therefore  be  described  as  'e-smoothings.' 
They  form  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  Anglian 
dialects.     In  VP  and  North,  ea  before  /,  x,  lit   becomes  a 
(which  in  VP=<£):  gesah,  waxan,  ge[)<eht.     Cp  also  has  a,  as 
in  waxit,  lax,  against  the  leax  of  Ep.,  which,  however,  ajso 
has  a  in  ax,  tret  nth.     This  a  of  Ep.  is  probably  the  original 
AFrisian  a,  which  makes  it  possible  that  the  Anglian  ce  —  ea 
may  be  really  original.   JEhcha  in  a  very  early  Kt  charter  is  no 
doubt  original ;  later  Kt  has  ea,  as  in  WS.     ^-smoothing  can 
also  be  transmitted  through  a  preceding  vowellike  cons. :  ea 
before  re,  rg  (;•//)  becomes  e  (  —  e  or  a)  in  VP,  e  or  a  in  North. : 
ere,  arc,  ##y=WS  earc  *ark',  learg  'hog'.     Cp  generally  has 
a,  as  in  spxrca,  mark  '  horse ',  '  marrow ',  rarely  ea,  which  is 
general  in  Ep.,  although  Ep.  too  has  a,  but  only  before  rk : 

farh,  ui&rh,  but  rncarc,  bearvg,  which  last  is  also  the  form  in  Cp. 

439.  eo  becomes  e  in  Anglian  in  the  same  way  before  h  and 
re,  rg,  rh:  feh,  fehtan,  were,  berg,  berAl=WS  feoh,  feohtan,  weorc, 
leorg,  beorht.     So  also  regularly  not  only  in  Cp,  but  also  in 
Ep. :  porgifecl,  uuerc,  duerg. 

440.  c  and  g   also   have   an  influence   in  preventing  or 
smoothing  vowel-diphthonging.     In  VP  they  generate  a  pre- 
ceding a:  dcpfjas,   (her/urn,   cicacian.     North,   agrees  with   WS 
and  Kt  in  having  a   in  these  forms:   dagos  etc.     VP  itself 
has  occasionally  a.     Cp  has  a,  a,  but  generally  ea,  while  Ep. 
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generally  has  a.  VP  fluctuates  between  eoc,  eog  and  ec,  eg :  it 
always  has  steogim,  and  generally  spreocan,  while  wegas  is  much 
commoner  than  wegas.  North,  agrees  with  WS:  sprecan,  ivegas. 

441.  This  c-smoothing  is  by  the  Germans  called  '  palatal- 
umlaut'.     The  eNorth.  ortg/fefWsiWS  earftfare,  might,  indeed, 
be  adduced  in   support   of  a  front  pronunciation,    but   the 
learug—learg  of  Ep.  (438)  points  as  conclusively  the  other 
way,  and  it  seems  most  natural  to  suppose  that  *lxearg  be- 
came larg  by  absorption  of  the  back  vowel  a  into  the  back- 
modified  r,  and   so   with   the   other   words.     The   spellings 
huerb  in  Cp,  and  acerf  in  VP=frweorf,  aceorf  seem  to  point  to 
a  similar  influence  of  /,  which,  of  course,  could  only  have 
rounded  or  backed,  not  fronted,  a  preceding  cons. 

442.  The  origin  of  ea  and  eo,  as  also  of  ea  and  eo,  shows 
clearly  that  all  the  OE  diphthongs  must  originally  have  had 
the  stress  on  the  first  element,  and  there  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  most  of  the  dialects  they  kept  it  there  through- 
out the  OE  period.     There  is,  however,  unmistakeable  ME 
evidence  of  a  shifting  of  stress  (together,  in  the  case  of  ea  and 
eo,  with  a  shifting  of  quantity)  in  unstrest  syllables ;  Orm's 
$ho  o}*  =  OE  to,  fo'r  instance,  can  only  be  explained  from  an 
OE  hed  through  *hjo.     This  law  of  stress-shift  in  weak  diph- 
thongs explains  the  INorth.  am  =  eom:  weak  eom  became  first 
earn   (435),   then  earn,  and  finally,  by  dropping  the   almost 
inaudible  e,  am.     So  also  the  earf  of  VP=WS  eart  appears 
in  Du.  as  arp.     In  1WS  we  find  the  eo  of  teoro  '  tar '  as  the 
second   element   of  compounds   passing  through   ea  into  a : 
ifigtearOy  -taran.     The  same  tendency  to  throw  forward  the 
stress  in  weak  syllables  is  shown  in  the  Olcel.  shortening  of  m? 
( they  are '  into  ro,  which,  of  course,  presupposes  *er6,  feir  ero 
becoming  Jjeir  (e)ro  in  order  to  avoid  the  immediate  succession 
of  two  stresses. 

443.  In  MKt  there  is  clear  evidence  of  stress-shifting  in 
all   the   diphthongs,   whether    strong    or   weak.      That   this 
shifting  had  taken  place  already  in  the  OE  period  is  proved 
by  the   alliteration    in   the    poetical   Genesis   (text   B)   and 
Exodus,  which  are  certainly  of  Southern,  and  probably  of 
specially  Kt  origin.     In  these  poems  we  find  such  allitera- 
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lions  as  jnnge,  georne    on    eallc,  pointing  to  a  pronunciation 
j«rn>',  jd  (If. 

444.  In  OK  rlnnan  and  fjrimi  ///  shift  the  r  (510)  and  appear 
in  eWS  as  imiuu.  i,i>  num.  l\VSy ;•««/*,  Lyrnan,  IKt  />//<///.  ///>//<///, 
but  in  Anglian  (VP,  Du.,  Ru.)  they  appear  as  iornan  (eornan, 
i iirnun}.  1/inrnan  (<•»,  <>a)  by  the  analogy  of  the  older  georn  etc. 
The  eo  in  *««  (for  *//;/)  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
pi  eorun.  So  also  the  late  dat.  pi  heom  for  him  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  gen.  pi  heora,  the  change  being  prompted  by 
tin-  desire  to  distinguish  the  pi  him  from  the  sg  /////. 


445.  Answers  to  Gmc  ai:  hldf^  sldn,  wdt  '  knows  '  =  Goth. 
ftiin.  rait.    The  second  element  of  the  ai  was  evidently 

weakened  to  e,  and  then  absorbed.  The  analogy  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Gmc  au  in  OE  (459)  would  lead  us  to  expect 
*ai  as  the  OE  equivalent  of  Gmc  ait  and  this  diphthong 
seems  to  be  preserved  in  weilaicei  (Cotton  ms  of  Boeth.)  for 
the  ordinary  u-dldwd  '  alas '  (Goth,  rai  l  woe  '),  elsewhere  icegla 
4euge'  with  <^=«  (553)- 

446.  d  before  w  answers  to  Gmc  a  (which  otherwise  re- 
liiains  in   OE):   fdwon  'they  saw',  tdician   '  prepare '  =  Goth. 
*i~/in:i'H,   li-ira    sb.     Often    also   when   a  back   vowel   follows 
(cp    dag,   dagas   etc):    Idgon    (and   lagan)   *  they    lay '  =  Goth. 
lt~i/iiH,  Itlcnian  '  cure  '  =  Gmc  *laknon  (cp  OE  lace  'physician* 
=  Goth,  lekeis),  sldpan  (and  slapan)  =  Goth,  slepan. 

447.  In  such  words  as  swd,  Jjd  the  d  answers  to  Gmc  a 
(Goth,  wa)  in  accordance  with  the  general  law  by  which  all 
final  strest  vowels  are  lengthened  (383). 


448.  WS  a  corresponds  regularly  to  Gmc  a,  which  is  thus 
preserved  unchanged :  far '  danger ',  afen,  rad  '  advice  \  sl( 

=  OSaxoii4/^/',  iiUiml,  rod,  tldpan,  Goth,  slepan. 

449.  In   Kt    and   Anglian   Gmc   a   is   represented   by  e, 
thus  Cp  has  fer,  VP  has  efent  slepan.     There  are,  however,  a 
few  examples  of  a  in  the  oldest  t.  vt.     Ep.  has  #//*?=  Goth. 

Had  'blast',  in  all  of 
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which  cases  Cp  has  e,  although  in  a  few  other  instances  it 
also  has  <z.  eNorth.  has  su&,  ##=WS  gea  (461),  }jar.  The 
eKt  charters  have  siva,  jb&r,  waron,  -reed  (in  proper  names). 
It  seems  as  if  the  original  &  were  kept  when  final  and  in 
proximity  with  r.  VP  has  e  everywhere.  Ru.  also  generally 
has  e,  but  ^  is  not  unfrequent,  especially  before  r  and  after 
w :  swte,  Jjar,  hear,  radan  are  the  regular  forms,  while  in  the 
verbal  forms  were,  iceron  etc  e  is  more  frequent  than  a.  Du. 
has  sua  and  occasionally  ivaron  etc,  elsewhere  e.  VP  has 
only  sive,Jjer  etc. 

450.  The  Anglian  e  is  constant  in  WS  in  mece  '  sword ', 
which,  as  it  occurs  only  in  poetry,  may  be  borrowed  from 
Anglian.     The  -red  of  Alfred  is  sometimes  written  -ryd,  point- 
ing to  *-nW=OHG  -rit  (frequent  in  proper  names),  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  ?w^=Goth.  red. 

For  the  mutation-^  see  §  481. 

451.  In  Southern  ME  shortened  &  is  treated  like  OE  <#, 
showing  that  it  must  (in  WS  at  least)  have  had  the  same 
sound,   only   long — j*.      Lengthened   ^   in   WS,   as   in   *ade 
from  sagde  (401),  must,  of  course,  have  had  the  same  sound. 
Lengthened  £="[*  or  [*,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  lede  from  fygde, 
is  never  written  ^. 


452.  Answers  to  Gmc  I :  win,  stigan,  gelic.     It  is  also  the 
result  of  dropping  Gmc  m  or  n  before  a  hiss  or  buzz  (531),  as 
in/^f,  *7f  'journey'  =  Goth.  fmf,  sinj).     This  I  was,  of  course, 
nasalized  at  first. 

e 

453.  Was  originally  a  somewhat  rare  sound  in  OE.     In  the 
non-WS  dialects  it  appears  mainly  as  the  representative  of 
Gmc  a  (449),  in  WS  (already  in  eWS)  as  an  unrounding  of 

«  (489)- 

454.  The  common  OE  e  answers  to  Gmc  e  in  Jier.     In  med 
from  Gmc  *mezdo  (Goth,  mizdo),  and   also  in   the  originally 
reduplicated  preterites  such  as  #/£/?  =  Goth,  saislep,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  contraction. 
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u 

455.  Answers  to  Gmc  u :  hu*,  ///////.  uf. 

456.  It  is  also  the  result  of  dropping  a  Grac  nasal  before 
a  hiss,  as  in  r/7/,  «*  =  Goth.  kunft,  un*. 

457.  In  such   monosyllables  as  J*u,  nu  it  is  the  result  of 
lengthening  Gmc  «. 

0 

458.  Answers  to  Gmc  o,  as  in  tlu.  iltm.  nuxler.    Also  to  Gmc 
a   before   nasals:    mona,   mona}),   cwomon  'they  came'  =  G«tii. 
mt'na,  )nnio/i,  f^'inim,  and  to  Gmc  nasalized  d:  Jjdhte,  /ion,  fan  (cp 
the  ptcc  /i  any  en,  fan<jcn\     5  is  further  the  result  of  the  drop- 
ping of  Gmc  n  or  m  before  a  hiss,  as  in  after,  #<w=Goth.  anjjar, 
(jam,  where  we  must  assume  the  stages  p,  j**.  j»,  }*.     The  &  of 
Gmc  *niano  passed  in  OE  through  the  stages  pj,  j»5,  j»i,  running 
together  with  the  vowel  of  Gmc /«///«  in  its  second  stage. 

ea 

459.  Answers  to  Gmc  au,  as  in  /7e«/,  ^fl/b//=Qoth.  daaftu*, 
/Hiiilji/t.    In  the  oldest  texts  it  is  occasionally  written  ao,  eo,  tea, 
as  in  fjcn&ot  (Cp),  wr/><?  (Ep-),  ModMd^  -  l^t»jl>d  (BH),  showing 
that  the  a  of  Gmc  aie  became  ^,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
tendency  of  the  language,  the  second  element  being  opened, 
and  finally  unrounded.     It  is  probable  that  the  first  element 
remained   <^   throughout  the  OE  period;   eKt,  which   often 
writrs  m  lor  i~".  never  uses  it  to  express  ea. 

460.  Sometimes  ea  is  the  result  of  contraction,  as  in  ea  from 
*n/iwd  (Goth,  ahva)  'water'  through  *<e(h)icu,  *rt> //«•«,  slean  from 
**?<r>han  (Goth,  tlahan). 

461.  ea  in  WS  also  results  from  the  combination  c  and  g+ 
Gmc  a  in  the  same  way  as  gaf  become  geaf  (430) :  tcfap,  gfafon 
'they  gave',  ^ar=OSaxon  scap,  Goth,  gflun,  jt'r.    The  other 
dialects   keep  their  <?=Gmc  £  (449):    *&p,  fftfo*,  ger-    gear, 
however,  occurs  once  in  eNorth. 

462.  In  Anglian  ea  is  smoothed  before  c,  g  and  h  in  the  same 
way  as  ea  (438).     In  the  earlier  texts  the  resulting  vowel  is 
written  a.     Thus  Cp  has  onfac,  lag,  It 0/1*  with  occasional  geac 
etc.     So   also  in  eNorth.,  and  in   the  earlier  Kt  and  Merc. 
charters.     YP  and  INorth.  have  e:  ec,  belec,  ege,  beg,  M,  neh. 
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eo 

463.  Answers  to  Gmc  eu,  as  in  ceosan,  leaf,  seoc,  deop  =  Goth. 
kiusan  etc.      Sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  contraction:  seon 
from   *sehwan   (Goth.   saihvan),   Jjeon   'flourish'    from   *]filian 
(Jjiendi  in  Cp).     For  eo  in  geomor  see  §  543. 

464.  The  original   eu  appears   occasionally   in  the  oldest 
texts :  treuteru,  steupfadcer  (Ep.),  streum,  greut  (eNorth.). 

Other  early  spellings  are  iu,  as  in  gliu,  sniuuip  (Ep.),  jiiusum 
(eNorth.),  ia,  as  in  biafi  pi  (Cp,  eNorth.),  tiada  prt 
(eNorth.).  This  last  spelling  occurs  occasionally  in  VP,  as  in 
bia/j  pi,  gesiaf)  pi,  and  is  common  in  eKt:  bian  vb,  friand, 
bebiade.  ie  is  occasional  in  VP :  gesie  vb,  fiend,  Jjieda.  The 
spelling  io  is  frequent  from  the  earliest  period  downward. 
Thus  Ep.  has  biouuyrt,  hriosij),  criopung  by  the  side  of  streo, 
Jiweol,  leost.  io  also  occurs  occasionally  in  VP  and  in  eWS, 
but  afterwards  eo  becomes  general  in  WS.  ea  occurs  occa- 
sionally in  the  oldest  texts,  as  in  trea,  weadhoc  (Ep.),  also  in 
VP,  as  in  lea,  gesean,Jjead,  and  is  frequent  in  INorth. 

465.  In  Anglian  eo  is  smoothed  into  e  before  c,  g  and  h. 
Thus  Cp  has  thegh  =  fek  (WS  Jjeoh],  and  VP  has  flegan,  geseh 
imper.    This  e  sometimes  becomes  I,  as  in  tuigendi  (Cp)  =  WS 
tweogende  '  doubting  ',  gefrigan  '  free  \fligan  (VP). 

466.  That  the  difference  between  ea,  eo  and  ea,  eo  was  one 
of  quantity  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by  the  accents,  the  metre, 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  language.     It  is  certain  that 
the  stress  was  not  originally  on  the  second  element,  for  Gmc 
au  and  eu  were  certainly  accented  du,  eu.     The  length  must 
have  been  either  on  the  first  element,  or  else  distributed  over 
both.     The  former  seems  most  probable.     The   lengthening 
probably  began  by  an  exaggeration  of  the  glide  between  the 
two  elements.     Similar  lengthenings  occur  in  the  OHG  of 
Notker's  texts,  which  write  &,  ia,  io,  4o  against  iu,  eo,  6u,  eu, 
the  circumflex  indicating  a  long  accented  vowel,  the  acute 
a  short  accented  vowel. 

Mutations. 

467.  The  OE  mutations  are  all  caused  by  Gmc  i  or/,  which 
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even  in  parent  Gmc  had  probably  begun  to  modify  a  pre- 
ceding consonant  (142),  the  influence  of  the  resulting  fronted 
conss.  on  the  preceding  vowels  being,  however,  carried  out 
independently  in  the  separate  languages.  In  OE  the  Gmc  i,  j 
has  often  been  lost,  as  in  1;  //'/,  *;  W//>/  =  Goth.  bandi,  sand  Jan.  It 
must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  -e  and  -ian  in  OE  cause  mutation 
only  when  they  correspond  to  old  -*,  -jan,  as  in  bend,  nerian  — 
Goth,  nnxjun,  not  when  they  are  modifications  of  a  etc,  as  in  WS 
/  j»tc  =  Anglian  gefen,  (Goth.  giban\  seal/ian  =  OHG  salbon. 


468.  is  the  mutation  of  Gmc  a,  as  in  herede  'praised,'  tellan, 
weccan,   set  fan  =  Goth,  hazida,   taljan,  sandjan,  vakjan, 

satjan.  As  this  mutation  probably  passed  through  the  stage 
of  x  before  it  settled  down  to  j  (or  [  ?),  there  was  a  tendency 
to  confuse  ^  with  a.  The  following  words,  for  instance,  have 
(e  instead  of  e:  barnan,  harfett,  faccqn,  gemacca  —  Goth.  brann- 
jan  etc.  f  itself  is  often  written  a  in  the  early  texts. 

ie 

469.  appears  as  the   mutation  of  OE  ea  and  eo  (through 
ig,  and  iy,  ice  ?),  that  is,  of  Gmc  a  and  e  before  certain  con- 
sonant-combinations (427)  :   ierfe  '  inheritance  '  =  Goth,  arbi, 
iflil  ra,    compar.   of  eald,   nieht,   from   *neahti,   Goth.   naht(i)  ; 

•/<*  *  worthy/  hierde  *  (shep)herd  '  (cp  weorf  '  worth/  heord 
*  herd  ').  If  these  words  were  formed  by  direct  mutation 
from  the  Gmc  forms,  they  would  appear  as  erfe,  eldra  ;  wirfe, 
Jfirrfe,  the  mutation  in  the  two  latter  being  indeed  already  Gmc 
(299).  The  first  two  are,  in  fact,  the  forms  that  appear  in 
all  the  non-  WS  dialects,  except  that  VP  has  <&(-=.£)  instead 
of  e  before  /-combinations:  walle  'well,'  malfan,  aldra.  VP 
has  the  Gmc  i  in  afirran  'remove'  (feorr  'far'),  birhtu.  Air  fan 
'  cherish  '  (heorte  '  heart  '),  but  in  other  words  it,  in  common 
with  the  other  non-WS  dialects  shows  the  unmutated  eo  :  eorre 
1  angry  '  =  WS  ierrc,  Jieorde=WS  hierde.  The  eo  in  these  cases 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  analogy  of  such  words  as  the  adv  eorre 
and  the  subst.  //eon/,  where  the  eo  is  regular,  heorde  occurs  also 
in  Cp  together  with  orfeormnisse  (cp  feorm)  ;  lurminburg,  hiordi 
in  eNorth.  eNorth.  also  has  wiurpit  from  weorfan.  In  most 

K 
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cases  Cp  agrees  with  Ep.  in  showing  Gmc  i,  as  in  gesuirbet, 
force,  firgen.     Ep.  itself  has  the  WS  ie  in  georwierdicl,  orfierma. 

470.  There    is   another   WS    ie,   which   results,  not    from 
mutation,  but  from  the  combination  ce-,  ge-  (534,  541),  as  in 
scield,  giefan,  where  VP  and  the  other   non-WS  texts  have 
the  original  e  :  sceld,  gefan. 

471.  WS  also  shows  ie  for  ^  after  c  and  g,  as  in  dele  *  chill,' 
scieppan,  giest-=non-WS  cgle,  scgppan^  ggst.     The   analogy  of 
clese  (483)  shows  that  the  ie  in  these  words  is  not  due  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  front  cons,  on  the  vowel,  as  in  the  case 
of  scield  etc,  but   that   the  ie  is  a  mutation   of  prehistoric 
ea,  itself  the  result  of  dipthonging  ce  after  a  front  cons.  (535)> 
so  that  dele  has  developed  out  of  *ceali,  *c<zli,  *kali,  *kali  (cp 
the  strong  vb  calan).      Hence  there  is  no  development  of  ie 
before  £  followed  by  a  nasal,  as  in  cennan,  cempa  from  *Jcannjan, 
*Jcgnnjan  *kampjo,  ^kgmpjo,   because   Gmc   a  +  nasal   was   not 
fronted  in  AFrisian  and  OE  (415,  419),  and  so  did  not  front 
a  preceding  back  cons. 

472.  WS  also  has  £  instead  of  ie  before  II  from  Gmc  Ij, 
as  in  hell  =  Goth,  halja,  tgllan  =  taljan.     WS  has  ie  regularly 
before  Gmc  llj,  as  in  fiellan  from  falljan,  wielle  from  *wallja. 
1WS   syllan  =  Goth,   mljan   points   to   the  WGmc   doubling 
(325)  which  we  would  expect  in  halja  etc;    eWS,  however, 
agrees  with  Kt  and  Anglian  in  the  form  settan. 

473.  In  WS  front  h  before  s  and  t  mutates  eo  into  ie,  as  in 
*iex  *  six '  =  seox,  Angl.  teas,  cnieht  —  cnioht,  Angl.  cneht.     The 
eo  of  feohtan  was  probably  preserved  by  the  analogy  of  the 
other  verbs  in  eo  (weorfan  etc)  of  the  same  conjugation. 

474.  ie  was  no  doubt  a  diphthong  at  first,  but  in  the  extant 
WS  texts  it  must  have  become  a  monophthong,  for  it  is  often 
written  simply  i,  sometimes  y,  which  becomes  general  in  1WS  : 
ierfe,  irfe,  yrfe.     The  spelling  erfe  is  rare  in  WS  mss,  and  may 
be  due  to  non-WS  scribes.    The  change  from  the  spelling  ie  to 
y  is  direct,  without  any  intermediate  z-period.      The  evidence 
of  ME  shows  that  this  y  had  the  same  sound  as  the  y  in 
synn=i..     The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that  ie 
was  first  smoothed  to  wide  I,  which  was  then  rounded  to  f, 
in  order  to  make  it  more  distinct  from  the  older  i  =  I. 
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y 

475.  is  the  mutation  of  Gnic  u:  fyllan,  synn  =  Gotb.fulljan, 
OSaxon  sundia,  gylden  —  OSaxon  guhlln. 

For  1WS  y  =  ie  see  474. 

476.  In  1WS  y  becomes  i  before  (front-modified)  c,  g,  h,  as 
in  i-icene,  hricy,  Jltht  =  earlier  ryfcne  'kitchen,'  hrycg,  fyhL     In 
some  late  mss  (not  in  ^EfcH)  ci-  for  cy-  is  common,  and  cluing 
occurs  in  Du.,  ki(ni)ng  in  Ru.  together  with  the  regular  cyning. 

477.  In  the  western  1WS  *  in  weak  syllables  becomes  y, 
probably  through  I,  as  in  ys,  fiyne,  hyt.     These   forms   are 
confirmed    by   ME   West-Midland   texts,   which   show   such 
spellings  as  hus  'his,'  fuse  'these,'  where  u  =  f  (595). 

478.  In   IKt  y  becomes  tf,  as  in  senn,  gelden.     The   same 
change  occurs  in  the  1WS  (^EfcH)  embe  for  ymfo,  and  unnetlic 
=  wnnyttlic  occurs  once  in  eWS  together  with  a  few  instances 
of  embe.     The   change   seems,  therefore,   to  have  begun   in 
weak  syllables,  whence  in  IKt  it  spread  to  strong  words,     f 
was  no  doubt  .lowered  to  •[,  which  underwent  the  same  un- 
rounding as  as  (4/9).     Hence  y  in  IKt  is  occasionally  written 
for  £,  as  in  cyrran  =  cerran^  WS  cierran.     The  change  of  y  into 
e  is  shown  also  in  the  Suffolk  charters  of  the  end  of  the  loth 
cent. :  it  was  probably  a  general  South-eastern  change. 

GB 

479.  is  the  mutation  of  0,  as  in  cele  c  oil '  =  Gmc  *olja  from 
Lat.  oleum,  dcehter  dat.  of  dohtor.     As  o  became  u  before  *,  j 
in  Ginc  (300),  the  regular  mutation  of  Gmc  o  is  y,  as  in  gylden 
(Gmc  *giil]rina  ;    *gotj>a  =  OE  gold) ;    a?  is   the   result  of  the 
mutation  of  a  foreign  o  (as  in  osle)  or  of  the  substitution  of 
o  for  u  before  the  mutation  began  by  the  analogy  of  some 
other  form,  such  as  (in  the  case  of  dcehter)  the  nom. 

480.  os  =  {  was  unrounded  to  e  [  not  only  in  eWS  (which 
preserves  only  isolated  instances  of  «•)  but  also  in  VP,  which 
has  cl>\  b/filxian  (where  the  a1  was  shortened  from  a)  through- 
out, the  long  a  being  always  kept  in  VP. 


481.  is  the  mutation  of  d  =  Gmc  a*  in  all  the  dialects : 
halan,  <eniy  (//«/.  <~m  =  Goth,  hail,  ain). 

K  a 
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482.  In  WS  it  is  also  the  mutation  of  Gmc  a :  lace,  dad  = 
Goth,   lekeis,  ded(i).     In  the  non-WS  dialects  this  a  follows 
its  original,  becoming  e:  lece,  ded. 

le 

483.  is  the  eWS  mutation  of  ea  (Gmc  au)  and  eo  (Gmc  eu) : 
faeran  =  Goth,   hausjan,  geUefan  —  Goth,  galaubjan  (cp  geleafa 
sb) ;  ciest '  chooses '  (inf.  ceosan),  onslen,  geslene  =  Goth.  anasiun(i) 
'visible.'     clese  from  Gmc  *Jc<esia   (OHG  kasi)  points  to   an 
intermediate  OE  *ceasi  (535)-     In  the  other  dialects  this  le 
appears  as  e :  heran,  gesene,  cese  etc.     Ep.,  however,  has  unhieri 
once,  Cp  alieset  once,  and  onsien  is  the  regular  spelling  in 
VP,  the  other  words  having  only  e  in  VP.     In  many  words 
eo  is   retained  unmutated   in   VP   and  the   other    non-WS 
dialects,  as  in  steoran,  getreowe=WS  stleran,  getriewe  (cp  469). 

484.  le  is  also  written  i  in  eWS,  and  rarely  e.     In  1WS  it 
becomes  y :  hyran,  onsyn,  cyse. 

485.  That  le  must  once  have  been  a  diphthong  in  WS  is  clear 
from  the  originally  dissyllabic  hie  '  they,'  sle  subj .,  1WS  hy,  sy. 

y 

486.  is  the  mutation  of  u:  bryd  =  Goth.  brtif(i),  cyfan  'pro- 
claim '  =  Goth,  kunfjan  through  *cufy'ant  ontynan  '  open '  (tun 
*  enclosure '). 

For  1  WS  y  =  le  see  §  484.  Before  and,  in  some  texts,  after 
c  and  g  it,  as  also  original  y,  becomes  I  (cp  476)  in  1WS: 
wan,  liigan\  cifan  =  eWS  lecan,  Uiegan\  cypan. 

487.  In  IKt  y  is  lowered  and  unrounded  to  e:  ontenan  etc. 
Hence  y  is  sometimes  written  for  <?,  <e,  as  in  lyce,  lyssa  =  lece 
(WS  lace),  lassa. 

ce 

488.  is  the  mutation   of  o :   desman  =  Goth,  domjan,  scecan 
=  Goth,  sokjan,  gas  (from  *gansi)  pi  of  gos. 

489.  In  1WS  and  IKt  ce  is  unrounded  into   e,  a  change 
which  is  already  carried  out  almost  completely  in  eWS  as 
well :  deman,  secan,  ges. 

Weak  Vowels. 

490.  In  OE  unstrest  vowels  were  regularly  shortened,  as 
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in  /i/tifft>Ha  =  Goth.  tuggono.    Unstrest  i  and  a,  which  still  occur 
in  Ep.,  were  afterwards  levelled  under  e  (=[?),  as  in  ,< 
/i/tif/e.    Unstrest  u  and  o  often  interchange,  as  in  meniyi 

491.  Such  spellings  as  *&gdig  for  sagde  ic  in  Du.  show  that 
final  vowels  were  dropt  before  another  vowel  in  connected 
speech,  at  any  rate  in  closely  connected  groups. 

492.  Prehistoric  OE  i  and  u  (answering  both  to  Gmc  i,  u 
and  Gmc  I,  0)  were  generally  kept  (in  the  later  language  as  e, 
u,  o)  after  short  root-syllables,  as  in  wine,  tunu,  dropt  after  long 
root-syllables,  as  in  Ayrm,  fot= Goth.  vaurm(i)tfotu.   So  also  ba]> 
has  pi  bafiu,  while  hils  is  invariable.   If  the  long  syllable  before 
an  u  is  half-strest  or  weak,  the  u  is  often  kept,  as  in  focflodu 
compared  with  the  simple  flod,  fern,  and  neut.  menniscu l  human.' 

493.  Dropping  of  medial   vowels   is  frequent,   depending 
partly  on  the  character  of  the  adjacent  conss.,  and  especially 
on   the   quantity  of  the   preceding   syllable,  every  unstrest 
vowel  in  a  medial  syllable  followed  by  a  single  cons,  being 
dropt  after  a  long  root-syllable,  as  in  modrum,  piglet  compared 
withfadcrum,  itafiola*.     The  dropt  vowels  are  often  restored 
in  1WS,  as  in  oferes  =  eWS  ojtres. 

The  development  of  parasite-diphthongs  has  already  been 
treated  of  (433). 

494.  One  result  of  the  general  dropping  of  final  Gmc  a, 
and  the  frequent  dropping  of  Gmc  i  and  u  (492)  in  OE  as  in 
the  other  Gmc  languages  was  that  many  words  ended  in 
syllabic  vowellikes  preceded  by  another  cons.,  as  in  Goth,  and 
Olcel.  akr,  fugl,  Goth,  taikn  from  *akra,  *fugla,  *taikna.    In  OE 
syllabic  n  and  m,  and  /  after  forward  conss.  are  generally  kept 
unchanged,  as  in  tdc(e)n,  w&stm,  nadl,  KM,  while  syllabic  / 
after   other  conss.   and   syllabic   r  after  all  conss.  develop 
a  parasite  vowel— u  (later  o)  after  a  back,  e  after  a  front 
vowel  in  the  root-syllable:  fugol,  dtur  (attor)\  appel,  winter 
—  Goth,  vintru.     Ep.  still  preserves  atr  =  Olcel.  eitr  etc. 

495.  The  insertion  of  an  i  between  g  —  CD  and  a  preceding 
cons,  is  regular  in  byrig  for  the  rarer  byrg,  and  occasional  in 
other  words,  such  as  fylgian  *  follow.'     w,  o  is  sometimes  in- 
serted between  r,  /  and  a  following  cons.,  as  in  bit  rug  for  burg, 

(433). 
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Consonants. 
496.  The  following  was  the  normal  OE  consonant-system 

THBOAT.  BACK.  FRONT.  FOREW.  LIP. 

h  h  h  hr  J>,  s          f,  hw 
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Observe  the  ambiguousness  of 
h  =  2,  C,  O. 
c=a,  Q. 
g=e,  <D,  a,  m. 
n=d,  1. 
)?,  s,  f=w,  s,  >;  w,  3,  >. 

Note  also  that  r,  /,  #,  »  probably  had  a  front  or  front- 
modified  sound  before  c  and  g. 

h. 

497.  In  OE,  as  in  the  other  Gmc  languages,  li  was 
weakened  to  a  mere  breath  initially.  This  is  proved  by 
the  occasional  omission  or  addition  of  an  initial  h,  which 
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occurs  throughout  the  OE  period.     Already  in  Ep.  we  f'm<l 
as   well  as  katil.   tynnil<ec  =  the  coiTect  ynneltec  of  Cp. 
So  also  in  yi/iin<lnnt  =  (/<'<~<><l<m,  where  it  is  practically  initial. 

498.  Medial  h  before  a  vowel  (especially  between  vowels) 
was  not  only  weakened  to  a  breath,  but  completely  dropped, 
the  resulting  hiatus  being  generally  got  rid  of  by  contraction. 
Ep.  still  preserves  the  h   in   such   forms  as  tuekora*  =  WS 
sweora*  '  fathers-in-law,'  furhum  =  WS  furum,  dat.  pi  of  furh 
'  furrow.' 

499.  Medial  h  is  also  dropped  before  the  vowellikes  r,  I,  n, 
m,  w,  as  in  neal&can  'approach'  =  *neahlacan,  awer  =  a-hvifr, 
which  latter  form  is,  indeed,  often  restored  (as  in  other  words 
as  well)  by  the  analogy  of  the  uncompounded  hwar  etc. 

600.  The  dropping  of  //  in  (linear  etc  is  really  part  of  a 
more  general  law  by  which  the  breath-A  was  regularly  dropt 
in  unstrest  syllables.     This  is  clearly  shown  in  proper  names, 
such  spellings  as  JElfere,  Eadelm  for  ^I/here,  Eadhelm  being  not 
unfrequent  even  in  early  texts.     The  history  of  the  pronoun 
it  in  ME  (724)  makes  it  tolerably  certain  that  OE  must  have 
had  the  same  distinction  as  MnE  between  strong  hit,  him,  heora 
and  unemphatic  *it,  *im,  eora.     eora,  indeed,  occurs  several 
times  in  Ru. 

601.  Initial  h  before  a  (vowellike)  cons,  in  the  combinations 
///-,  ///,  hw,  hn,  as  in  hring,  hldf,  hwat,  hnutu,  must  in  Gmc  have  had 
its  regular  sound  c,  for  not  only  does  the  h  of  hldf  etc  (Goth. 
fifuif)  answer  to  an  Ar.  k  (Lith.  klepas),  but  the  Gmc  *hlaiva 
itself  was  adopted  by  OBulg.  in  the  form  of  chltbu  CCO[*D!. 
The  next  stage  was  the  reduction  of  the  h  to  a  breath.     This 
stage,  in  which  h  and  /  etc  were  pronounced  separately,  is 
preserved  in  the  laws  of  alliteration,  by  which  hi  alliterates 
on  the  h  of  ham  etc,  and  also  in  the  shifting  horf  from  *hro*9 
(510).     In  MnE  these  combinations  were  merged  in  simple 
r  etc,  except  that  wh  still  partially  survives  as  a  voiceless  10. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  OE  hr,  hi,  hw,  hn  were  really 
simple  o,  o,  o,  1,  for  the  alliterative  usage  may  well  be  only 
traditional.     This  is  supported  by  the  spelling  rhing  in  Ep., 
although  the  rh  may  be  due  simply  to  the  analogy  of  Latin 
spellings  such  as  rhetor. 
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502.  h  kept  its  Gmc  sound  when  final,  when  doubled,  and 
before  conss.  in  the  combinations  x  (  =  hs),  ht,  as  mfeob  (gen. 

feos  from  *feohes),  feorh  (gen.  feores),  furh  (dat.  pi  ftirum) ; 
hllehhan ;  oxa  =  Goih.  aithsa,  beoM.  In  the  oldest  texts  ti  =  c 
is  generally  written  ch  (except  in  x)  \  thus  Ep.  has  toch,  Jiorch, 
torcht=WS  toJiypurh,  torht  *  bright.'  kh  is  also  represented  by 
chh,  hch.  ch  is  sometimes  abbreviated  to  c :  thus  we  find 
alcfrifu  in  a  Runic  inscription,  and  /*«&?= WS  healh  (sinus, 
*  -hale ')  in  BH  twice.  In  the  combination  -ct  the  dropping 
of  the  h  is  more  frequent  than  its  retention :  thus  Ep.  writes 
nectigala,  torctendi.  One  Eunic  text  has  unneg,  fegtaf 
unneah,  feohtaf  parallel  to  bt=ft  (515).  Cp  has  dag, 
mis])agch=sldh,  misfdk.  These  last  spellings  are  compromises 
between  h  and  ^=e. 

503.  These  usages  are  no  doubt  mainly  the  result  of  Celtic 
influence.      In  Olrish   and  0 Welsh   h  had    no   independent 
value,  being  mainly  used  to  fill  a  hiatus  or  mark  emphasis, 
and  in  OWelsh  c  was  often  written  instead  of  ch.     Hence  the 
eOE  prefixing  of  h,  its  use  as  a  hiatus-filler  (as  in  gikiodun), 
the  hesitation  to  employ  h  to  represent  c,  and  the  shortening 
of  ch  to  c.     The  later  use  of  h  everywhere  may  be  due  to 
the  same  Eunic  influence  which  superseded  th  by  /,  and  uu 

fcyp- 

504.  In  WS  and  Kt,  when  h  comes  before  a  hiss  or  buzz 
(/  or  s)  by  the  dropping  of  a  vowel,  it  is  preserved  in  the 
form  of  c  or  o,  as  in  WS  (ge)siehst,  siehf  from  *sifavis, 
nielist,  but  dropped  in  the  Anglian  dialects :  thus  VP  has 
gesif,  nest. 

505.  In  ht  the  h  must  have  had  the  front  sound  o  in  WS, 
for  it  mutates  a  preceding  ea,  eo  to  ie,  as  in  nieht,  cnieht=neaht, 
cneoht,  which  occur  occasionally  in  eWS. 

r,  1. 

506.  The  OE  r  was  no  doubt  a  strong  point  trill  as  in  the 
present  Scotch  dialect. 

507.  The  parasiting  influence  of  r  and  ^(427)  shows  that  they 
were  probably  formed  as  in  MnE — with  concavity  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  tongue — which  gives  them  a  kind  of  guttural 
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quality  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  back  parasite- 
vowel,  which,  if  uttered  muffled— with  imperfect  lip-open- 
ing— is  easily  rounded,  r  and  /  cannot  have  been  full  back, 
or  even  back-modified,  conss. — ei,  8  or  ox,  CD(— because  in 
that  case  single  r  and  I  would  have  diph thonged  a  preceding 
vowel,  instead  of  requiring  to  be  doubled,  or  to  have  the 
support  of  a  following  cons.,  the  effect  of  which  probably  was 
to  lengthen  the  r  or  I  and  so  increase  its  volume  of  sound. 

608.  Before  c  and  g,  r  and  /  probably  had  a  front-modified 
sound,  as  in  icyrcan,  swelc. 

609.  r  and  /  answer  to  the  Gmc  r  and  I  resp.     But  r  is 
also   the  representative  of  Gmc  z,  as  in  gecoren  from  Gmc 
*kozana,  lijtrian  —  Goth,  hazjan  'praise,'  mierran  f  hinder  '= Goth. 
marzjan,  fiord  =  Goth,  huzd  (145,  315).     Final  Gmc  z  is  dropped 
in  OE  ;  fried,  md  c  more  *  adv  from  Gmc  *hwaz,  *maiz. 

510.  r  is  often  shifted  from  before  to  after  a  vowel,  when 
this  vowel  was  followed  by  nn  or  *  4-  cons,  (that  is,  by  breath 
a),  as  in  burna,  hors,  der*tan  =  Goth.  brunna,  OSaxon  hross,  OHG 
brestan.  The  original  double  conss.  are  still  preserved  in  the 
spellings  burnna,  hor**um  (GET).  There  is  shifting  before 
simple  *  in  gars.  That  these  shiftings  are  comparatively  late 
is  shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  unshifted  forms 
in  the  oldest  texts :  gra%,  rendegn  —  WS  gar*,  arnfegn.  The 
shiftings  birflag,J>irda  =  WS  bridd(as)t  fridda  are  INorth. 

611.  There  are  some  shiftings  which,  in  the  earlier  period 
at  least,  occur  only  in  unstrest  syllables,  especially  the  second 
half  of  proper  names.     The  earliest  is  the  change  of  -frif  into 
-Jirp.  -ferp,  Tidfirp  occurring  in  an  inscription.     Then  follows 
the  reverse  shifting  by  which  -be(o)M  becomes  -breht,  Ceolbreht 
appearing  in  a  WS  charter  of  778.     Afterwards  -breht  passes 
through  -*hriekt  (505)  into  bryht  in  WS.     In  the  INorth.  breht 
by  the  side  of  berht  we  see  the  shift  carried  out  in  the  isolated, 
strest  word  as  well.     INorth.  has  a  similar  shifting  wfrofaia, 
fryhtu  by  the  side  of  the  older  forhtia,fyrhtu. 

612.  Shifting  of  /  occurs  in  unstrest  syllables.    Regularly  in 
the  ending  -/.?/,  still  preserved  in  the  gyrditl  of  Ep.,  later gyrdels^ 
and  in  -gisl  (  —  strong  glsl '  hostage')  as  the  second  element  of 
proper  names,  as  in  Cynegti*=Cynegi*l,  which  also  occurs. 
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513.  The  dropping  of  r  in  specan,  sp<ec  =  sprecan,  sprac  is  1WS 
and  IKt. 

J>,  s,  f. 

614.  These  conss.  were  probably  formed  exactly  as  in  MnE. 
It  is,  however,  quite  uncertain  when  f  changed  from  Gmc  o 
to  the  present  >. 

515.  OE  /  and  s  always  correspond  to  Gmc  f  and  s,  for 
Gmc  d  and  z  became  d  and  r  in  OE  (315).     OE/,  on  the 
other  hand,  corresponds  both  to  Gmc  /  and  Gmc  v,  which 
latter  first  became  WGmc  b,  and  then  3  (>)  again  in  OE.     To 
the  first/  corresponds  an  OHG/,  v,  to  the  second  an  OHG  b 
(326):   wu?f=OH.G  wolf  (Gmc  *v6lfa\  kafen  ptc  =  OHG  kalian 
(Gmc  */iavand).     In  the  oldest  texts  the  symbol  /"is  restricted 
to  the  former  /:    girafa  (OHG  gravo)  wwff,  the  latter  being 
denoted  by  £,  as  in  scribun,  salb  (OHG  scribun,  salba).     It  is 
clear  that  this  b  denotes  an  open  cons.,  for  u  is  written  in 
siuida    (Ep.)  =  siffian   t  siftings  '  in    Cp,   and    in   Cp   we   find 
bt=ft  in  lybt.     The  use  of  medial  b  to  denote  a  f-sound  is 
probably  due  to  the  popular  Latin  of  Britain,  in  which  the 
medial  b  of  such  a  word  as  habere  had  this  open  sound.     We 
have  direct  proof  of  such  an  open  pronunciation  of  Latin  d 
in  the  spellings  Leon-ifa,  Marfonins  etc,  which  are  the  regular 
ones  in  Or.     The  later  general  use  of/'  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Runic  alphabet  ;  perhaps  also  to  the  Celtic  use  of/=>, 
as  in  Olrish  and  in  Mn  Welsh. 

516.  J)  is  generally  denoted  by  the  Latin  tk  in  the  oldest 
mss,  especially  initially  and  finally,  which  th  is  sometimes 
abbreviated  to  t  (cp  502)  :    thus  Ep.  has   tkegn,  lotha,  lath, 
earbetlic   (  =  WS  earfoflic).     Medial  f  is  often  denoted  by  d, 
which    also    occurs    finally,    and    even    initially  :    thus    Ep. 
writes  sceadan,  giroedro,   uueard,  gidopta,  dislum  =  ViS   sceafan, 
fferefra,  wearf,  gefofto,  Jjwlnm.     The  Runic  f  is  rare  in  Ep.  : 
Jrus,  suifja,  milcip,  as  also  <f:   dinga,  quida,  miff.     Ep.  has  once 

dh  in  fordk.  The  blendings  ]>h  (suajjhe  OET)  and  9k  (tiJmeU 
Cp)  also  occur.  In  the  later  Anglian  texts  &  is  universal, 
as  also  in  most  of  the  oldest  WS  and  Kt  mss.  In  some  eWS 
mss/,  however,  predominates.  In  1WS  there  is  a  tendency 
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to  write/  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  letter-group,  d  else- 
where. The  distinction  was  no  doubt  purely  graphic,  / 
having  the  character  of  a  capital  and  therefore  being  a  good 
initial. 

517.  Gmc  IJt  becomes  //  in  OE,  the  older  forms  being  still 
preserved  in  the  earliest  texts :  thus  Ep.  has  haltii^  xn/fi/Kt/f, 
(t—t/i)^a  well  as  tohald,  Cp  has  feltfia,  early  Merc,  charters 
have  -bait  (where  t—th], 

618.  That  s  between  voiced  sounds  was  voiced  in  prehistoric 
OE  is  proved  by  such  contracted  preterites  as  li€8de=Got}i. 
lausida  compared  with  cy*te=*cy**te  from  cyssan,  for  if  the  *  of 
llesan  had  been  voiceless  it  would  have  changed  the  d  of  the 
ending  into  t  in  the  same  way  as  %%  does. 

619.  *  is  often  shifted  in  the  medial  and  final  groups  sc  and 
*jo,  especially  in  1WS,  the  shifting  having  apparently  begun 
medially  :  dcsian,  dxian,  cirp8=. older  d*cian,  * crisp. 

6 2O.  We  see  that  there  is  decisive  evidence  that  intervocalic 
/  and  s  were  voiced  in  OE.    In  Gm.  and  Dutch  we  have  clear 
evidence  that  initial  /  was  also  voiced  in  such  a  word  as  ding 
=  OE//w^.     In  Dutch  initial  8  is  also  voiced,  as  in  tm»KOB 
teofon,  and  this  has  been  adopted  by  the  High  German  of  the 
North — the  Upper  Gm  dialects  still  keeping  voiceless  9  every- 
where—medially as  well  as  initially.     OHG  had  initial  v,  as 
in  rofk ;  and  this  v  is  still  preserved  in  Dutch,  while  it  has  been 
unvoiced  in  Gm,  which,  however,  still  keeps  the  old  spelling. 
The  evidence  of  ME  and  of  the  MnE  dialects  shows  that  in 
the  1 2th  cent,  initial  #,  z,  v  must  have  been  fully  developed. 
It  seems  therefore  plausible  to  assume  that  the  Gmc  p  and 

f  were  voiced  initially  as  well  as  medially  in  WGmc  and, 
that  the  initial  voice  of  HGm  ding  and  its  predecessor  ding 
(which  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  7th  cent.),  together  with 
that  of  the  corresponding  Dutch  and  Southern  E.  forms,  are 
not  independent  developments,  but  remains  of  a  common 
stage,  8  following  the  analogy  of  the  other  hisses  in  Low  Gin 
and  Southern  E. 

521.  In  Gothic,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  p 
and /were  voiceless  in  all  positions— intervocalic  as  in  qifan, 
as  well  as  initial  and  final,  as  in  /»// — for  intervocalic  v  and  3 
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were  expressed  by  d  and  b,  as  in  nanbambair=Lt  nor  ember.  In 
the  Scandinavian  languages  p  and  /  are  breathed  initially, 
voiced  medially  and  finally,  as  in  Mnlcel.  ping,  kvetia,  ver$  ; 
fara,  hafa,  haf,  s  remaining  unvoiced  everywhere.  The  pro- 
bability is,  therefore,  that  initial  hiss-voicing  has  never  taken 
place  in  East-Gmc  (except  in  Sw-Dan.  det  etc,  where  it  is  due 
to  want  of  stress,  as  in  E.  the  etc).  It  is  further  possible  that 
the  Anglian  and  Jutish  (Kentish)  dialects  of  OE,  which  were 
geographically  closer  to  the  Scandinavian  languages  than  the 
Saxon  group,  may  never  have  developed  the  initial  hiss-voicing 
of  the  latter.  The  evidence  of  /  and  I  in  Ep.  would,  indeed, 
prove  that  even  medial  hiss- voicing,  so  far  from  being  common 
WGmc,  was  of  comparatively  late  date  in  OE.  But  the  whole 
evidence  bearing  on  p  is  entirely  the  other  way,  showing  that 
voiced  p  was  fully  established  in  Ep.,  not  only  medially,  but 
probably  also  initially.  This  conflict  of  evidence  makes  it 
possible  that  the  distinction  between /and  b  was  really  meant 
to  express  that  of  >  and  3.  Cp  also  bb  from  fj  (557). 

522.  Final/ and /are  always  voiceless  in  Gm  and  Dutch, 
but  this  is  merely  the  result  of  their  general  tendency  to  un- 
voice all  final  conss.  except  the  vowellikes.     In  the  Scandina- 
vian languages,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  always  voiced.  In 
the  present  Southern  E.  even  the  final  s  of  such  a  word  as  OE 
gos  is  voiced,  and  there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
final  /,/  s  were  voiced  in  OE  also — at  least  in  WS. 

523.  In  such  combinations  as  st.,ft  the  hisses  were,  of  course, 
always  voiceless.     The  latter  combination  is  in  Ep.  often  ex- 
pressed by  pt,  as  in  scapt,  fs  being  also  expressed  by  ps  and  bs 
(cp  lybt  515)  in  aratpsid,  rezbsid.     This  use  of  pt  (which  is  also 
Olcel.)  may  be  due  to  a  pronunciation  of  Lt  pt  in  captus  etc 
as/£     98  and  ff  were  always  voiceless.     Ep.  has  w^ffsas=^WS 
waspas,  wapsas.    ff  occurs  only  in  the  foreign  offrian,  Offa  and 
some  obscure  words. 

524.  There  is  an  OE  law  by  which  in  the  combination 
voiced  stop  or  buzz  +  buzz  both  elements  are  unvoiced.     Thus 
bledsian  in  VP  (from  *blodizon)  becomes  bletsianinWS.    So  also 
eWS  gidsung  becomes  gUsung.     In  the  North.  LV  this  law  is 
carried  out  regularly  in   compound   names    such   as  Altfrip 
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(  =  y/ A //'/•;/».  /;//////.  A'////j///.  This  tendency  is  evidently  the 
result  of  the  attempt  to  strengthen  the  acoustic  effect  of  the 
open  cons.  Of  course,  if  either  element  is  voiceless,  the  change 
is  still  easier,  as  in  )n<~txceatt=.medsceaff. 

625.  p  in  the  combinations  fjj,  dp,*P  is  first  unvoiced  together 
with  the  preceding  d  and  *,  and  then  stopped,  giving  t(t),  *t,  as 
in  WS  litt  =  l>lt<'l>.  /////,//,  clest  =  *cle*e]),  and  in  hafastu  =  hafas  ft. 
Hence  in  WS  s]>  is  often  written  instead  of  radical  *t,  as  in 

fasp  =fast.  So  also  regularly  in  fatte  —pat  pe,  and  occasionally 
in  pat  tat,  pat  id  etc,  showing  that  in  actual  speech  the  initial 
/  of  pronominal  words  was  regularly  assimilated  to  the  t  of  a 
preceding  pat,  a  change  which  is  consistently  denoted  in  the 
ME  Ormulum.  PS  is  smoothed  to  **  in  later  OE,  as  in  llissian 
from  older  bfijxian. 

626.  The  change  of  final  f   into  *  in  verb-inflections  in 
INorth.,  as   in   bindes,  bindas  =  WS  bint  (Angl.  binflef),  bindaf 
seems  to  be  organic,  as  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  analogical 
influences  at  work. 


627.  is  expressed  in  the  oldest  texts  by  uu,  as  in  uueg,  single 
u  being  generally  written  after  a  cons.,  as  in  cuic.  In  North, 
single  u  is  preferred  everywhere :  uerc.  But  already  in  Ep. 
there  are  a  few  instances  of  the  Runic  w,  which  became  general 
in  the  course  of  the  9th  century. 

528.  The  OE  w  must  have  had  the  same  sound  as  in  MnE, 
nl  that  of  a  consonantal  ju. 

529.  Final  w  after  conss.  is  vocalized  to  w,  o,  as  in  nearo  from 
Gmc  *nanca  through  *narw.     After  short  vowels  final  w  is 
vocalized,  and  contracted  into  a  diphthong  with  the  preceding 
vowel,  as  in  cneo  (  knee '  from  Gmc  *knewa.     The  vo  is  often 
restored  by  the  analogy  of  other  forms  with  intervocalic  «?,  as 
in  the  prt  cneow  '  knew '  by  the  analogy  of  inf.  cndwan.     So 
also  cneo  becomes  cneow  in  WS  by  the  influence  of  the  pi 
cneowu.     After  long  vowels  and  Gmc  diphthongs  final  w  is 
regularly  dropt,  as  in  *<£=Goth.  sdiw(i),  d  =  Goth,  aiw,  but  is, 
however,  often  restored  by  the  influence  of  the  inflected  forms, 
as  in 
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n,  m. 

530.  n  had,  of  course,  the  back  sound  before  c  and  g,  as 
in  sincan,  singan,  and  the  front  before  c  and  g,  as  in  sgncan, 
sgngan. 

531.  Gmc  n  and  m  were  dropt  in  AFrisian  before  the  hisses 
and  buzzes  /,  *,  /  with  nasalizing  and  lengthening  of  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  a  becoming  5  (458),  as  in  m€f,fd*yftffrom  *mun]>, 
*gans,  *fmf. 

532.  In  North,  final  weak  n  was  dropt  in  inflections  ;  already 
in  eNorth.  we  find^/^w,  gi$tiga  =  WS  gealgan,  gestigan.     The  n 
of  the  past  partic.  (gestigen)  was  not  dropt,  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  inflected  forms  gestigene  etc. 


Stops. 

533.  There  is  a  tendency  in  OE  to  unvoice  final  voice  stops 
preceded  by  a  vowellike,  when  unstrest,  as  in  eWS  sint,  which 
appears  originally  to  have  been  the  weak  form  corresponding 
to  the  strong  sindon,  the  ordinary  sind  being  a  compromise. 
Other  examples  are  eWS  weorpmynt,  eljoent,f<zreU=weorfmynd> 
elpend.fareld.     Cp  has  k&lsent  'augurers.'     So  also  final  -ing, 
-ung  are  sometimes  written  -inc,  unc  in  early  texts :  wlatunc 
(Cp),  Cymesinc,  together  with  the  compromises  -ingc,  -incg  etc. 
These  fe  and  ca  are  often  carried  over  to  the  inflected  forms : 
farelte,  gestincum  c  guestings,'   '  exiles  '  (Cp).     Conversely,  we 
may  assume  that  the  later  uninflected  forms  fareld  etc  owe 
their  da  to  the  inflected  forms.     There  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  final  conss.  of  fully  strest  words  were  unvoiced : 
such  spellings  as  felt  in  the  older  texts  really  stand  for  feltk 
etc  (5 1 6,  517). 

c. 

534.  The  history  of  the  mutations  shows  that  all  the  Gmc 
conss.  were  liable  to  fronting  when  followed  by  j  or  i.     In 
most  cases  the  fronting  was  afterwards  lost :  thus  in  such  a 
word  as  gnde  it  has  left  no  traces  besides  the  mutation  of  the 
preceding  vowel.   The  back  conss.  c  and  y,  however,  have  pre- 
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served  a  modification  of  the  original  fronting  to  the  present 
day  in  such  words  as  chiit,  xin</>'  (sins)  from  OE  r /////•. 
contrasting  with  /•/'//,  */////  from  OE  cynn,  A-//,//,///.     MnE  (/)  and 
(ds)  are,  indeed,  unfailing  criteria  of  OE  fronting. 

635.  Initial  Gmc  k  became  c  in  OE  before  all  vowels  which 
were  front  before  mutation  set  in,  that  is,  before  is,  i,  e,  ea,  eo, 
<§=Gmc  a  and  its  mutation,  *,  £,  ea,  eo,  and  remained  un- 
changed before  the  back  vowels  at  u,  o,  a = Gmc  at,  #,  o  and  the 
mutations  /•,  y,  ce,  &  mut.  of  a  =  Gmc  at,  y,  us.  In  WS  cce,  ce, 
cce  become  die,  cie,  cea  resp..  ceay  cea  being  liable  to  mutation 
into  cie,  cle  resp.  Medial  Gmc  k  became  c  before  *  and/,  as  in 
#&can  =  Goth.  aokjan.  This  c  (which  often  becomes  final  in  OE 
through  dropping  of  a  vowel,  as  in  the  imper.  8$c)  is,  of  course, 
always  preceded  by  a  mutated  vowel.  In  the  early  texts, 
especially  in  eWS,  it  is  often  denoted  by  a  following  i  or  e : 
lircia  (Ep.),  gescincio  (Cp),  leceas  (Ep.),  recceo  (Cp).  eWS 
generally  has  e:  secean  (and  secan),  recc(e)an,  but  also  i, 
especially  before  u:  ecium.  In  INorth.  and  IMerc.  (Du.  and 
Ru.)  there  is  no  trace  of  these  ^s  and  /s,  and  they  are  rare  in 
1WS.  But  while  lAngl.  writes  only  denca^  pencan  etc,  there  are 
instances  of  Jjcnccan  etc  even  in  quite  late  WS  texts,  such  as 
the  Gospels.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  ME  evidence  (741) 
the  lAngl.  spellings  seem  to  point  to  a  return  to  the  back  c  in 
secan,  pencan  etc.  The  spellings  ekan,  besenked  in  Ru.  seem, 
indeed,  to  be  decisive  on  this  point  (538).  The  return  to  c 
may  have  begun  before  back  vowels,  as  in  the  infin.  siecan. 
The  absence  of  intrusive  e,  i  in  VP  may  be  simply  due  to  that 
striving  for  brevity  which  is  characteristic  of  this  text,  being 
shown,  for  instance,  in  its  regular  omission  of  final  cons, 
doubling  (409)  and  its  want  of  accents. 

536.  There  was  a  similar  return  to  back  c  and  g  in  Angl. 
before  fl/  +  cons.,  as  in  cdkl,  ^a/&=WS  ceald,  gealle. 

537.  The  evidence  of  ME  shows  that  c  was  fronted  in  the 
combination  sc  before  all  vowels,  the  foreward  *  evidently 
drawing  the  c  forwards.     The  c  of  sc  follows,  of  course,  the 
same  laws  as  simple  c  before  A  Frisian  <e  etc,  as  in  WS  sceal= 
VP  seel,  and  in  these  cases  the  e  is  always  written.     But  tee  is 
also  written  before  originally  back  vowels,  although  here  it  is 
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often  omitted,  especially  in  the  earliest  texts.  Thus  WS  and 
Du.,  Ru.  write  sceadan  for  the  earlier  giscdd  (Ep.),  scddan  (VP), 
eWS  and  Ru.  frequently  omitting,  1WS  and  Du.  generally 
keeping  the  e.  In  1WS  sco,  sco  generally  take  the  e :  sceolde, 
sceort,  sceoc,  while  scu,  sou  are  generally  written  sceo,  seed,  less 
often  seen,  sceti,  and  occasionally  simple  sou:  scucca,  sceucca, 
sceocca  (^EfcH),  scufan,  scevfan,  sceofan.  The  e  was  no  doubt  fully 
pronounced  in  sceal  etc.  Indeed,  if  this  word  had  not  been 
pronounced  with  a  full  diphthong,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  its  1WS  form  sceall,  evidently  due  to  the  analogy  of  eally 
weall  etc  and  the  rareness  of  -eal.  The  frequent  omission  of 
the  e  in  the  other  class  of  words  (sceadan  etc)  seems  to  show 
that  it  was  a  mere  diacritic  in  eWS.  But  the  1WS  change  of 
eu  into  eo  makes  it  probable  that  it  had  developed  into 
the  first  element  of  a  diphthong  with  the  stress  on  the  first 
element,  which,  in  the  case  of  ed,  took  the  length  from  the 
second  element.  There  is  ME  evidence  that  sceadan  from  scddan 
had  the  same  diphthong  as  bread  etc. 

538.  In  the  oldest  texts,  and  occasionally  also  in  Ru.,  cw  is 
expressed  by  the  Latin  qu :  quidu,  quoen.     More  important  is 
the  occasional  use  of  k  to  denote  the  back  c,  as  opposed  to  the 
front  c,  which,  again,  is  exceptionally  frequent  in  Ru.,  and  is 
not  uncommon  both  in  early  and  late  WS.    Thus  Cp  has  kalif, 
kylle,  LV  has  K&nta  (  =  Centa),  Kwna,  Fronka,  Ru.  has  kdsere, 
kyning,  king,  ciken  '  chicken,'  and  kynn  .  kinn  etc  are  frequent  in 
WS.     ck  also  occurs,  as  in  Backa  (LV).     The  distinction  may  be 
due  to  the  Runic  alphabet,  in  which  the  cen-rune  seems  origin- 
ally to  have  been  restricted  to  c,  the  £-rune  formed  from'*  gar 
(itself  originally = back  g]  being  used  to  denote  the  back  c.    In 
the  actual  inscriptions  k  is  restricted  to  the  back  sound  :  krist, 
kyning,  bekun,  but  the  more  frequent  cen  is  occasionally  used  to 
denote  the  back  as  well  as  the  front  sound :  been,  eac,  cup. 

539.  The  analogy  of  g  (553)  and  the  ME  evidence  (742) 
make  it  tolerably  certain  that  c  was  often  fronted  after  a  front 
vowel,  as  in  id,  soflic'e. 

540.  Final  c  in  unstrest  syllables  often  becomes  h  in  North. 
We  find  meh  in  a  Runic  inscription,  meh^feh,  usih  in  INorth., 
together  with  i7tt  which  is  also  written^enclitically  ig,  as  in 
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ic.     This  iff  seems  to  be  simply  another  way  of 
expressing  the  same  sound,  for  we  find  -ih  written  for  un- 
••-st'd  -iff  in  INorth.     uh  for  ac  occurs  also  in  VP. 


541.  Gmc  y  (including  earlier  Gmc  5)  splits  up  into  g  and  ft 
in  OE  according  to  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  distribu- 
tion of  c*  and  ':.     Of  the  two  Runic  symbols  gefu  and  gar,  the 
former  probably  denoted  #,  the  latter  g,  but  they  are  not  clearly 
distinguished  in  the  existing  inscriptions. 

542.  Initial  g  became  ff=<&  before  #,  i,  e,  ea,  eo,  cs  =  Gmc  a, 
f ,  <?,  ea,  eo,  and  was  kept  unchanged  before  a  (  =  #),  u,  o,  a  =  Gmc 
ai,  ii,  o  ;  g,  y,  oe,  &  =.  mut.  of  a,  y,  ce.     In  WS  ga,  ge,  g<e  become 
gea,  gie,  gea  resp.,  gea,  gea  being  liable  to  mutation  into  gle,  (fie 

IVSp. 

543.  Initial  Gmc./  was  hardened  into  the  stop  m  in  OE,  and 
was  thus  confounded  with  g  both  in  sound  and  spelling.     It 
was  expressed  by  simple  g  before  front  vowels,  as  in  ffif=  Goth. 
jalai)   Ges9u*  (Runic  inscr.)  =  Jesus,  Anglian  ger  =  Goth.  jer. 
Gwcja  becomes  gea  in  WS,  as  in  gear.     Before  back  vowels  it 
is  often  expressed  by  gi  in  the  older  texts,  but  generally  by 
ge,  as  in  gioct  geoc  =  OHG  joh,  geomor  =  OHG  jdmar  (458), 
(i'n'/itas  '  Jews '  in  a  Runic  inscr.  =  the  usual  half-Latinized 

-/*.  t/ii'Hff  (Du.  Rit.)  =  Goth.  jugg.  In  WS  geu  becomes 
geo  (cp  sceocca  from  scencca  537),  as  in  ge&ng,  geogof.  VP  gener- 
ally writes  simple  g  in  gung,  guguf.  The  Latin  *  is  not  unfre- 
» I  unit,  especially  in  Ru. :  iung  (also  in  VP),  too  (also  in  Kt  ch). 
In  eWS  AM'  find  the  forms  iung,  giung,  giong,  geong,  the  last 

•ming  general  in  1WS.  Such  spellings  as  iung,  iu  in  1WS 
seem  due  to  Kt  or  Mercian  influence.  The  spellings  gung 
and  i  if  tig  show  that  in  the  nonWS  dialects  g  from  j  had 
no  more  diphthonging  influence  than  g  from  Gmc  g,  while 
the  WS  change  of  *geung  into  geong  shows  as  clearly  the 
development  of  a  full  diphthong  with  the  stress  on  the  first 
dement 

544.  Even  g  =  Gmc  g  is  sometimes  written  i.    Thus  Cp  has 

.  and  Ku.  lias  iv^ularly  luriran  =  gearwian  and 
L 
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=  ffgrd,  WS  giercl.     Even  in  foreign  words  we  find  lorius  = 
Gcorgiu*  (GET). 

545.  In  the  poetry  the  two  ^/s  alliterate  freely  not  only  with 
one  another  but  also  with  g,  thus  geong  alliterates  with  giedd, 
Geat  and  with  gold. 

546.  This  last  fact  is  generally  cited  as  a  proof  of  initial  g 
and  g  being  open  conss.  in  OE,  as  in  MnDutch,  where  geven  and 
god  are  both  pronounced  with  e  or  c.     It  is  assumed  that  such  a 
word  as  god  in  OE  had  initial  e,  while  geong,  gefan  had  initial 
<T>,  so  that  instead  of  Gmc  j  being  hardened  into  a  stop,  it  was 
Gmc  g  before  front  vowels  that  was  levelled  under  j. 

547.  Plausible  as  this  theory  seems,  there  are  fatal  objec- 
tions to  it.     The  WS  change  of  ce  into  die  is  the  result  of  the 
almost  inevitable  development  of  an  open  front  glide,  which  we 
may  roughly  call  j,  between  the  stopped  front  cons,  and  the 
vowel,  and  if  we  assume  that  in  ge  the  g  was  also  a  stopped 
cons.,  the  change  into  gie  is  perfectly  analogous  and  intelli- 
gible, while  that  of  *je  into  *jje.  is  unmeaning.     The  same 
argument  applies  equally  to  g  from  Gmc  j :   if  giung  meant 
simply  Jung,  the  development  of  a^'-glide  would  be  as  unin- 
telligible as  that  of  a  w-glide  in  such  a  word  as  willa,  the  open 
j   and   w   being  themselves   practically   glides.     Again,   LV 
writes  Eadgar,  Aldgisl  etc,  but  if  the  g  were  really  an  open 
cons.,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  preceding  ds  become  t 
(524),  which  is  not  the  case.     Another  argument  in  favour  of 
the  change  of  j  into  a  stop  is  the  loss  of  the  Runic  j  and  the 
use  of  gefii — which  must  certainly  have  originally  denoted  a 
stop — to  represent  both  Gmc  j  and  the  GE  fronted  Gmc  g. 
The  use  of  i  in  iung  to  denote  a  stop  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  Late  Lt  pronunciation,  in  which,  as  the  Romance 
languages  show,,/  must  have  become  a  stop  (88). 

548.  In  ME  all  initial  #s  became,;  (745).     The  alliteration 
proves  that  in  OKt  this  pronunciation  was  already  established, 
not  only  in  jung  but  also  in  *jorne  —  georne,  etc  (443),  so  that 
two  such  words  as  geald  and  eald  were  both  pronounced  jalcl, 
whence  the  not  unfrequent  confusion  between  ea-  and  gea-  in 
some  late  mss :  earwe  for  gearwe,  gearfofie  for  earfofe.     This  ;/- 
sound  was,  of  course,  as  naturally  expressed  by  i  as  the  older 
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g  was,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  iancan  of  Ru.  really  means 
j  urii-an,  with  absorption  of  the  e. 

649.  The  same  weakening  seems  to  have  been  carried  out 
much  earlier  and  in  all  the  dialects  in  unstrest  syllables. 
The  prefix  ge-  (older  gi-)  and  the  pronoun  ge  never  insert  an  i 
in  WS,  as  they  would  if  the  cons,  had  been  a  stop ;  gie  in  Du. 
may  be  an  emphatic  form  of  ge.  ge-  is  written  ie-  twice  in 
old  mss.  i  for  g  in  the  second  element  of  eKt  names  such 
as  sK/>i/ifrnl  —  .K/if/yeard  may  also  represent  weak,;. 

55O.  Uninitial  g  was  a  stop  in  the  combination  i\g,  as 
proved  by  the  final  change  into  nc  (533).  ng  was,  therefore, 
da,  as  in  MnE  longer,  after  unmutated  vowels,  as  in  singan,  long. 
When  preceded  by  a  mutation — that  is,  when  followed  in  Gmc 
by  i  or  j—  it  had  the  sound  LCD,  as  in  tengan  '  singe '  from  Gmc 
*sangjany  leng. 

651.  Uninitial  g  was  also  a  stop  when  doubled  =  Gmc  gj. 
This  doubling  is  written  gg  in  Ep.  and  occasionally  in  later 
texts,  but  the  usual  spelling  is  eg,  thus  Ep.  has  eancigga,  mygg 
=  later  eanoicga,  mycg.  egg,  gc,  gcg  are  occasional  variants. 
Shortening  of  final  eg  into  c  or  g  is  very  rare.  As  this  group 
must  necessarily  be  always  front  (Igcgan  =  fyggan,  Goth. 
lagjan),  it  is  probable  that  the  c  was  introduced  in  order  to 
indicate  this  front  quality,  there  being  no  special  letter  for  g. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  frequent  use  of  gg  in  the  few 
(probably  foreign)  words  in  which  the  doubling  occurs  after 
unmutated  vowels,  and  therefore  expresses  gg,  not  gg,  as  in 
frogga  '  frog,'  clitgge  '  bell,'  which  last  is  certainly  Celtic.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  combination  eg  was  meant  to  symbolize 
a  half- voiced  or  whispered  gg,  for  we  find  sty  plum  for  ttybbum 
once  (GET). 

552.  Elsewhere  uninitial  g  was  an  open  back  or  front  cons. 
(e.  en),  the  open  g  occurring  under  the  same  circumstances  as  c 
(535),  and  like  it,  being  expressed  by  g,  gi  and  ge.  The  open- 
ness of  the  g  is  shown  by  ME  and  the  evidence  of  the  OE 
sound-changes  and  spellings,  which  will  be  treated  of  further 
on,  and  is  made  a-priori  probable  by  the  fact  of  a  similar 
chanuo  having  taken  place  in  all  the  MnGmc  languages 
except  Upper  Gm  (330).  Open  g  occurred  not  only  after 

1.    2 
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vowels,   but   also   after  the  vowellikes   r,   I,   as   in  'leorgan, 
fylgan. 

553.  Open  g  is,  of  course,  always  front  before  Gmc  i,  j,  as 
in  wgnigo  =  Goth,  manage^  fylgan  from  *fulgjant  being  often 
expressed  by  gi,  ge  in  the  same  texts  which  write  ci,  ce  for  c : 
Jigrgiung  (Cp),  mgnigeo,  fylgean.      By  a   later   change   open  g 
became  front  after  front  vowels  when  final  or  followed  by 
another  front  vowel,  as  in  dag,  weg^  gen.  dages,  weges,  grag. 
So  also  after  the  Anglian  smoothings  of  the  WS  diphthongs 
as  in  ege  =  WS   eage.      In  Kt,  indeed,   this  g  is  frequently 
written   i.      Already   in   Ep.  we    find   grei  etc,   and    del  is 
frequent    in    the    later    Kt.      The    North.   LV   has    Neiuahl 
once  =  WS  Mtzgweald.     These  spellings  do  not  occur  in  WS, 
but   in    1WS    such    spellings   as    daig  are    not    uncommon. 
They  may  be  regarded  either  as  showing  the  development  of 
a  glide — G3"[I(D,  or  as  compromises  between  the  traditional  dag 
and  the  phonetic  *d&i.    The  latter  view  is  the  most  probable  : 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Kt  spellings  represent 
the  general  OE  pronunciation,  and  that  g  preceded  by  a  front 
vowel  had  sunk  to  a  diphthongic  vowel,  or,  at  any  rate,  had 
lost  all  consonantal  buzz.   If  it  had  preserved  any  consonantal 
quality,  it  would  have  followed  the  analogy  of  final  open  g 
(554)5  an(i  become  o,  and  would  have  been  preserved  as  a  hiss 
cons,  in  ME — neither  of  which  is  the  case.     The  use  of  ig  to 
denote  I  (376)  shows,  too,  that  even  in  eWS  medial  and  final 
g  had  been  completely  vowelized — after  i  at  least.     When  final 
g  had  once  been  weakened  into  a  vowel,  its  parallelism  with  c 
was  lost ;    hence  it  did  not  revert  to  the  back   quality  in 
Anglian,  as  was  apparently  the  case  with  uninitial  c  ( 535). 
There  is,  however,  ME  evidence  of  such  a  reversion  in  the 
case  of  medial  g  (750).    Open  g  preceded  by  a  front  vowel  and 
followed  by  a  final  vowellike  is  always  front,,  apparently  even 
when  a  back  vowel  is  added  in  inflection,  as  in  segl,  regn, 
generally  written  segel,  regen  later. 

554.  Open  g  is  necessarily  back  finally  or  medially  after  a 
back  vowel,  as  in  lrog>  genog,  loga,  gebogen,  also  when  r,  I  come 
between,  as  in  burg,  gealga.     In  1WS  and  IKt  final  open  g  is 
written  7i,  showing  loss  of  voice :  troh,  genoJi,  lurk.     The  spell- 
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////,  ////  occur  occasionally  for  final  open  g,  as  in  tlogh,  a*ta1nj 
(////  already  in  Cp).  the  latter  even  for  medial  open  y,  especially 
after  r,  as  in  litr/iga  pi,  beorhgan.  Jtg  is  also  used  for  g  between 
front  vowels,  as  in  wttgena  gen.  pi,  gewchgene,  though  not  for  g 
preceded  by  a  mutation.  Some  late  mss  occasionally  write 
simple  ^,  as  in  eME.  Open  g  seems  also  to  have  been  back 
after  a  front  vowel  if  followed  by  a  back  one,  as  in  uigon,  plega, 
unless,  of  course,  the  preceding  vowel  is  a  mutation  as  in 
(>-)an  'accuse'  from  *wrogjan.  So  also  g  was  apparently 
l»ark  in  such  words  as  belgan,  where  a  vowellike  comes 
between. 

655.  Open  g  and  g  are  unvoiced  and  written  h  in  the  later 
language  before  voiceless  conss.  and  buzzes,  which  latter  are 
themselves  unvoiced  (524)  :  *lih*t,  stlhj)  from  stlgan. 

558.  g,  g  after  front  vowels  are  dropped  before  the  voiced 
conss.  /,  n,  d  in  1WS,  as  in  tiJAan,  rinan,  *ade,  l{'de  —  older 
1itj]iian,  r'ujnan,  sagde,  fygde.  VP  has  rinan,  where  the  contrac- 
tion of  (ij)  into  I  was  almost  inevitable,  but  otherwise  the 
non-WS  dialects  keep  the  ^,  even  IKt  having  meiden  (=  *nuei- 
=  1WS  m&flen,  eWS  magden.  The  1WS  contraction  after 
back  vowel,  as  in  bruden  from  brogden,  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
analogy  of  the  present  bredan  from  bregdan.  g  is  often  dropped 
in  the  combination  -ig,  as  in  stlweard  from  ttigweard,  eeni,  &nie, 
and  medial  ige  often  becomes  Z,  especially  in  later  WS,  as  in 
///  =  older  llge])  '  lies/ 

p,  b. 

557.  b  occurs  only  initially,  and  uninitially  in  the  com- 
bination mb^  as  in  famb  (cp  ng)  and  doubled,  bb  =  Gmc  bj,fj,  as 
in  u'itjb  from  *wabja  Sk  vabh-},  hgbb'in  =  Goth,  hafjan  through 


For  b  as  a  graphic  substitute  for  /see  515. 
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SCANDINAVIAN. 

558.  The  Scandinavian  (Scand.)  languages  fall   into  two 
main  groups : 

(1)  East-Scandinavian  (EScand.),  comprising  Swedish  (Sw) 
and  Danish  (Dan.). 

(2)  West-Scandinavian  (WScand.),  comprising  Norwegian 
and  Icelandic. 

These  languages  are  best  represented  by  the  Olcel.  of  the 
1 3th  century,  which,  with  some  exceptions,  practically  repre- 
sents the  parent  Scand. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

559.  The  Icel.  alphabet  was  the  Latin,  as  learnt  from  the 
English.     It  included,  therefore,/  and  the  less  frequent  V.     It 
added  the  new  letter  g,  formed  on  the  analogy  of  £,  for  which 
a  was  also  written.     Length  was  marked  by  the  British  ('). 

VOWELS. 

660.  a,  9  i  e  u  o 

ei,  9U  (au)  ja,  J9 

§><?;  9y(ey)  y         6 


a,  9  (a)       I  e  u 


O3. 


561.  Of  these  sounds  ei  (=gi)  corresponds  to  Gmc  ai,  as  in 
stein  '  stone,'  and  jo,  ju  to  Grnc  eu,  as  in  kjosa  *  choose,'  sjuk 
'  sick,'  QU  (which  in  Icel.  is  diverged  into  au)  to  Gmc  au,  as  in 
dguj) '  dead,'  a  to  Gmc  <#,  as  in  rap  '  advice,'  =  OE  stan,  ceosan, 
seoc,  dead,  reed  (nonWS  red). 

562.  e  followed  by  older  a  becomes  ja,  when  followed  by 
older  u,  v  it  becomes  jg,  through  *ea,  *eg  (*ia,  *ig)  by  stress- 
shifting  as  in  Kt  (443)  and  hardening  of  the  first  element  to 
a  cons. :  gjtf,  gen.  ffjafar=Q~E,  gefu,  gefe. 


Si  AX1UXAYIAX. 

563.  The  i-mutations  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  <  )K 
a  (9)...?:  mann  'man/  pi  mpt*. 

e  (ja,  J9)...i:  skjnld  (  =  **fa&/u)  'shield/  pi  */•//<//>. 
u(o)...y  ://///•' full/  />//«' till.' 
O...6:  koma  'come/  komr  'conn •-. 
a...8e:  mdl '  speech/  mala  'speak.' 
u...y:  brutt  'eyebrow/  pi  brynn. 
o. .  .ce :  for  '  went//£ra  '  bring.' 

9U...py:  /£«*  'loose/  Ipyta  ' loosen '  =  later  Ian A,  ley*a. 
ju  (jo)...y :  sjUk  '  sick/  *yki '  sickness.' 

i-mutation  is  also  caused  by  r=Gmc  z  (315),  as  in  gyro. 
'  ear/  from  Gmc  *auzo. 

564.  There  is  also  a  ?*-  or  «?-mutation : 
a. .  .9 :  hgnd  '  hand '  =  Goth.  hand*. 
a... 9:  mal '  speech/  pi  «?p/  (later  ?yfa/). 
§. .  .9 :  ggra  '  do '  =  OE  g$ncan. 

565.  Final  stressed  vowels  were  lengthened,  as  in/w  'thou.* 
Vowels   were    lengthened    before   /  +  certain   conss.,    as    in 
half '  half.'    Consonant  length  was  strictly  observed  even  after 
long  vowels  and  diphthongs,  as  in  prall  nom.  '  serf/  ace. 

CONSONANTS. 

566.  The  consonants  were  :— 

BACK  FRONT  POINT  FOREW.  LIP 

h  hr  )>,  s  f,  hv 

hi 

k  t  p 

hn 


£  j  r  f  f,  v 

1 

g  d  b 

n(g)  n  m 

/•v  was  expressed  by  z,  as  in  ^r^=OE  bftot. 
567.  What  has  been  said  of  the  OE  hr,  hi,  hw,hn  applies  also 
to  the  corresponding  Icel.  sounds  in  such  words  as  hring,  hlapa 
(  =  OE  hladan),  Jivat,  hn'uja,  which  in  Mnlcel.  are  pronounced 
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with  Of,  CD,  s,  1  resp.  Uninitial  Gmc  h  was  dropt  every- 
where, as  in  sd,  dottir=.QT£tge8eah,dohter,  except  that  ks  became 
x  (=ks),  as  in  vaxa=.QR  weaxan.  The  original  Scand.  h  is  pre- 
served in  ME  loanwords  such  as  slahter-=lQQ\.  sldtr. 

568.  Initial  Gmc  /  was  dropt  everywhere,  as  in  or = Goth. 
jer,  the   existing  initial  /s  (as   in^^  =  OE  eorpe)  being  all 

diphthongic. 

569.  Initial  Gmc  w  was  dropt  before  o  and  u,  as  in  unnin 
( =  OE  gewunneri),  ptc  of  vinna,  also  before  r  and  I,  where  it  is 
kept  in  Norw.  and  EScand.:  (v)reijb  =  OE  wrap,  (v)rang  *  wrong.' 

570.  £  and  /  were  voiceless  initially  and  in  combinations 
such  as/2  (often  written  pt,  as  in  lopt  'air'),  voiced  elsewhere, 
as  in  vij),  ^$$'a  =  Goth.  Jiafjan  '  raise.' 

571.  Uninitial  g  after  a  vowel  or  vowellike  was  open,  =  e,  <i> 
as  in  saga  '  story,'  borg  '  city,'  *^&>  '  says,'  except  when  doubled, 
and  in  the  combination  ng = da,  as  in  l$gg '  thigh,'  lang '  long.'  Final 
g  became  Ji,  and  was  dropt,  as  in  dro=OE  drog,  prt  of  draga. 

572.  So  also  older  d  and  6  became  voiced  p  and  /  after 
vowels  and  vowellikes,  as  in  rap  =  OE  rad,  gefa  =  OHG  geban, 
except  when  doubled,  dd,  bb,  and  in  the  combinations  Id,  nd, 
mb,  as  in  kalda. 

573.  k  and  g  were  front  modified  (a\  a\)  before  all  front 
vowels,  as  in  kgnna  'know,'  ggra,  and  before  Gmc/,  which  was 
preserved  in  writing,  though  only  as  a  mark  of  fronting,  Gmc 
gj  becoming  ggj,  as  in  soekja  =  OE  sceca  n,  liggja  =  OE  licgan. 

574.  Final  voiced  stops  were  unvoiced  in  such  forms  as  gait 
=  OE  geald,  prt  of  gjalda  =  OE  geldan  '  requite.' 

575.  There  were  various  cons.-assimilations.     If,  np  became 
//,  nn,  as  in  goll  (gull)  '  gold,'  annar  ( other,'  =  Goth,  gulp,  anfar. 
Gmc  zn,  zd,  zr  became  nn,  dd,  rr,  as  in  rann '  house'  =  Goth,  razn, 
^o^=Goth.  huzd,  OE  kord  'treasure,'  vgrri  'worse.'     nk,  nt,  mp 
became  kk,  U,  pp,  as  in  drukkin  'drunk,'  bait  'bound/  prt  of 
bin  da  (through  *~band,  *bant),  kappi  '  champion '  (cp  OE  c$mpd), 
the  original  nk  etc  being  often  preserved  in  EScand. 

576.  n  was  dropt  finally  in  monosyllables  and  endings,  as  in 
a,  £=OE  on  (Goth,  ana),  in,  finna  =  Q^jindan  infin. ;  and  before  r, 
I,  s  and  elsewhere,  with  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as 
in  por  '  Thor '  =  OHG  donar,  OE  punor,  gas  —  OHG  gans  '  goose.' 
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INFLUENCE   ON  ENGLISH. 

577.  The  earliest  Scand.  invaders  of  England  were  mostly 
Norwegians,  who  were  followed  by  Danes,  all  Scandinavians 
being  included  under  the  term  'Dane'  in  OE.     Danish  and  E. 
were  spoken  side  by  side  in  England  for  many  centuries  with- 
out much  influence — at  least  of  Danish  on  E.,  even  the  INorth. 
texts  showing  no  traces  of  it.   In  the  i  ith  cent.  Danish  words, 
such   as   lagu   'law'  (Icel.   l$g  pi   from  *l$gu\  ceallian  (Icel. 
/•»///«)  had  penetrated  even  into  WS,  and  in  the  I3th  cent, 
their  number  largely  increases,  not  only  such  words  as  gerseme, 
wontreaj)e=lce\.ffpr8imi' treasure,'  vandr&fii  '  difficulty/  but  also 
grammatical  words,  such  as  bgjje '  both '  =  Icel.  bdjbi  (OE  bd,  begen) 
l>ring  firmly  established  in  the  Southern  dialect.     The  Scand. 
element  is,  of  course,  stronger  still  in  the  East-Midland  Ormu- 
lum  of  the  1 3th  cent.     Such  words  as  *umm  '  as/  Iqfie  '  booth ' 
in  the  Ormulum  are  distinctly  EScand.  (Danish)  as  opposed  to 
WScand.  (Icel.  sem,  bitji). 

578.  The  Scand.  words  in  OE  sometimes  preserve  $  in  the 
form  of  o,  as  in  hold  '  yoeman '  from  hgld,  h$t]>  (cognate  with 
OE  hcelep  '  hero '),  where  the  o  is  partly  due  to  the  analogy  of 
the  OE  adj.  hold  '  faithful.'     In  other  words,  such  as  lagu,  Q  is 
unrounded,  as  in  the  1WS  mann  etc.     Of  the  diphthongs,  ei  is 
preserved  unchanged,  being  expressed  sometimes  by  ei,  but 
generally  by  eg,  &g,  as  in  gcegj)=lcel.  skeif)  'war-ship';  and 
py  was  probably  levelled  under  it.     ou  becomes  o  (=g  ?),  as  in 
or  a  (a  coin)  =  Icel.  aurar  (pi)  from  Lt  aureu*.     It  is  remarkable 
that  0,  o  often  appear  as  u,  «  in  OE,  as  in  Urm,  fur=  Orm,  \)or, 
whence  our  Thursday,  which  cannot  be  explained  from  the 
original  OE  Jiunretdag.    This  change  is  explained  by  the  pre- 
sent Dan-Sw-Norw.  pronunciation  of  close  o,  both  long  and 
short,  as  }) — a  sound  between  o  and  u.     This  Scand.  o  was 
afterwards  levelled  under  the  E.  sound,  so  that  we  find  Orm, 
Home  (Icel.  blomi)  in  ME. 
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MIDDLE  ENGLISH  SOUNDS. 

DIALECTS   AND   TEXTS. 

570.  The  ME  dialects  are  mainly  continuations  of  the  cor- 
responding OE  ones,  but  it  is  convenient  to  designate  them  in 
some  cases  by  different  names.  The  four  main  divisions  are : 
Northern  or  Northumbrian  (North.),  Midland  (Ml),  correspond- 
ing to  the  older  Mercian,  Southern  (Sth),  and  Kentish  (Kt). 
Sth  and  Kt  are  included  under  the  common  designation 
'  Southern  English'  (SthE).  Ml  is  subdivided  into  West-Mid- 
land (WM1)  and  East-Midland  (EMI),  and  these,  again,  into 
'North-west-Midland  (NWM1),  South-west-Midland  (SWM1),  North- 
east-Midland (NEM1),  and  South-east-Midland  (SEMI).  A  special 
subdivision  of  Sth  is  South-Western  (SthW).  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  though  Sth  represents  geographically  the  old  WS  it  also 
shows  strong  Ml  influence.  This  mixture  of  dialects  is  still 
stronger  in  the  later  language  of  Ch. 

580.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  absolutely  definite  line 
between  ME  and  OE  on  the  one  side  and  MnE  on  the  other, 
but,  roughly  speaking,  fully  developed  ME  may  be  said  to 
extend  from  1150  to  1450,  the  period  between  1200  and  1400 
being  especially  well  marked  and  well  represented  by  written 
documents.     The  period  from  1050  to  1150  may  be  distin- 
guished as   Old  Transition  (OTr),  that  from  1450  to  1500  as 
Middle  Transition  (MITr).     The  difficulty  of  drawing  a  line  is 
increased   by  the  varying  speed  of  change  of  the  different 
dialects.     The  most  conservative  dialects  were  the  Southern, 
especially  Kt,  the  most  rapid  in  their  changes  the  Northern : 
the  eNorth.  dialect  of  the  I3th  cent,  is,  indeed,  almost  on  a 
level  with  eMnE.     Taking  the  SthE  dialects  as  the  standard 
we  may  call  everything  before  1300  early  Middle  English  (eME), 
everything  after  1300  late  Middle  English  (1ME). 

581.  If  we  take  SthE  as  the  standard,  we  may  define  OE  as 
the  period  of  full  endings  (mona^  sunne^  sunu,  stdnas\  ME  as  the 
period  of  levelled  endings  (money  sunne,  sune,  stgnes] — weak  vowels 
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being  reduced  to  a  uniform  e  (  =  1?)  —  ,  MnE  as  the  period  of 
lost  endings  (moon,  *ww,  *"//). 

582.  The  most  important  of  the  OTr  texts  is  the  latter  part 
of  the  Laud  ms  of  the  Chronicle  (Ld),  which  was  written  at 
Peterborough  between  1  1  24  and  1  1  54,  and  belongs  therefore 
to  EMI  :   it  shows  a  mixture  of  literary  WS  and  Ml  forms. 
The  older  ms  of  Layamon's  Brut  (Lay.)  was  written  before 
1200  in  a  WM1  dialect,  and  its    mixture  of  OE  and  ME 
forms  classes  it  with  the  OTr  texts.     Many  i2th  cent,  texts, 
such  as  the  Hatton  ms  of  the  Gospels,  Morris's  Old-English 
Homilies  (Horn.),  show  a  mixture  of  OE  and  ME  forms  which 
is  the  result  of  copying  from  OE  originals,  and  only  partially 
modernizing  them:    such  texts  do  not  represent  any  actual 
language. 

583.  The  Ormulum  (O.),  although  written  probably  before 
1200,  shows  a  fully  developed  and  well  defined  ME  dialect  — 
probably  EMI  —  preserved  in  an  autograph  ms  of  the  author 
in  a  rigorously  consistent  phonetic  orthography,  which  makes 
it  the  standard  text  for  ME  generally.     The  other  chief  eEMl 
texts  are  the  Bestiary  (Best.)  and  Genesis  and  Exodus  (GE). 
Havelok  (Hv)  is,  like  most  of  the  popular  poems,  preserved 
only  in  mss  showing  a  purely  scribal  mixture   of  different 
dialects  and  periods,  and  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  quoted 
to  show  the  dialect  of  the  original,  except  when  the  form  in 
question  is  borne  out  by  the  rhymes.     eWMl  is  represented 
by  the  second  text  of  Lay  (Lay.2).  The  poems  in  the  Harleian 
ms  2253  (Harl.),  written  in  Hereford  about  1307,  may  also  be 
considered  eWMl.    1WM1  is  represented  by  Piers  Ploughman 
(PP1),  and,  in  its  latest  stage,  by  the  poems  of  Audelay  (Aud.), 
written  in  Shropshire  in    1426,  the   ms  being  probably  the 
author's  autograph.     eNWMl  (Lancashire)  is  represented  in 
the  Alliterative  Poems  (Pearl,  Cleanness,  Patience)  edited  by 
Morris  (A11P).     The  later  EMI  is  well  represented  by  Robert  of 
Brunne's  Chronicle  (RBC),  Brunne  being  in  Lincoln. 

584.  One  of  the  earliest  North,  texts  is  the  Metrical  Psalter 
(Ps),  but  the  ms  is  later.     The  Cursor  Mundi  (CM)  and  Me- 
trical Homilies  (MH)  are  early  igth  cent.     Then  follow  the 
Prick  of  Conscience  (PC).     The  ms  of  the  Yorkshire  Townley 
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Mysteries  (TM)  was  written  about  1450,  but  the  rhymes  show 
an  older  language. 

585.  The  Sth  dialect  is  represented  in  its  earliest  form  by 
the  lives  of  St.  Katherine  (Kath.),  Juliana  (Jul.)  and  some 
allied  pieces,  also  by  the  unpublished  Cambridge  (Corpus)  ms 
of  the  Ancren  Riwle  (AH1),  although  this  Corpus  ms  seems  to 
show  Ml  influence  ;  the  forms  common  to  this  group  of  texts 
may  be  distinguished  as   'earliest  Sth.'     Pure  eSth  is   best 
represented  by  Morton's  text  of  the  AR,  the  more  western 
dialect  of  Gloucestershire  by  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle 
(RG),  which,  however,  belongs  almost  to  ISth. 

586.  eKt  is  represented  by  the  Kentish  Sermons  (KS),  IKt 
by  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (Ay.)  in  a  ms  of  1340,  written  by 
the  author  himself  in  a  very  pure  and  consistent  dialect. 

587.  The  first  beginnings  of  a  common  literary  dialect  are 
seen  in  the  works  of  Wiclif  (Wicl.)  and  Chaucer  (Ch).     Wiclif 
was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  Chaucer  of  London.     Chaucer's 
rhymes  show  a  considerable  fluctuation  between  EMI,  Sth, 
and  Kt,  but  the  basis  is  Ml. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

588.  While   the   linguistic   change  of  OE  into  ME   is   so 
gradual  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins,  the  orthographic  change  is  abrupt  and  complete  : 
it  amounts,  indeed,  to  the  introduction  of  a  totally  new  basis 
—the  eNorman  Fr  orthography,  modified,  of  course,  in  detail 
by  the  traditional  British  orthography. 

589.  For  some  time  after  the  Norman  conquest  in  1066  the 
two  orthographies  continued  to  be  used  side  by  side  without 
influencing  one  another  to  any  great  extent,  just  as  the  lan- 
guages themselves  were  kept  apart.     The  influence  of  French 
language,  writing,  and  orthography  had,  however,  begun  to 
show  themselves  even  before  the  conquest.     The  feeble  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  was,  indeed,  in  its  tame  submission 
to  Norman  influence,  nothing  but  a  preparation  for  the  com- 
pleter  conquest  that   was   to   follow.     The  influence  of  the 
French  language  is  shown  by  the  appearance  of  such  words  as 
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A'///  'hebes',  <Y/;/////  •  ^allinaceus '  in  early  nth  cent,  glossari*-. 
Tin-  influence  of  the  French  handwriting  has  been  described 
already  (222).  The  influence  of  Fr  orthography  is  seen  in  such 
spellings  as  em-n  tor  <//•//  in  i  i  th  cent.  mss. 

590.  This  influence  was  at  first  purely  Norman.     The  ac- 
cession of  Henry  II  of  Anjou  in  1 154  brought  in  the  influence 
of  otli.-r  dialects,  and  the  loss  of  Normandy  in  1204  paved  tin- 
way  for  the  influence  of  literary  Parisian  orthography  both  in 
its  earlier  and  later  form. 

591.  When  the  popular  Latin  of  Gaul  was  written  down — 
which  was  probably  not  much  earlier  than  the  ninth  cent. — 
its  sounds  were  represented  by  their  nearest  symbols  in  the 
contemporary  Latin  alphabet.     But  by  this  time  the  tradition 
of  the  classical  pronunciation — still  preserved  in  the  Celtic- 
English    orthography — had   been  partially   lost.     The  diph- 
thongs a  and  oe  had  been  levelled  under  simple  e,  and  y  had 
come  to  be  a  mere  variant  of  i.     So  when  Lt  u  was  fronted  to 
f  in  OFr,  as  in  fane,  the  old  u  was  kept  as  the  symbol  of  the 
new  sound.     Meanwhile  Lt  u  and  o  had  become  }) — a  sound 
between  (u)  and  (o)— which  was  at  first  written  indifferently  u 
or  0,  as  in  gule,  gole^  curt,  cort  from  Lt  gulam,  *cortem  (from 
Mortem)t  the  o  soon  becoming  general,  and  thus  being  confused 
with  the  open  o  fromLt  #,  au,  as  \TLport=portum,cho8e-=cau8am. 
The  eOFr  diphthong  (ou),  as  in  douz  (earlier  dolz)  from  Lt  dulcem, 
was  smoothed  into  (uu)  in  IParisian,  and  so  ou  came  to  be  the 
symbol  of  (u,  uu)  instead  of  the  older  u,  o,  as  in  goule,  court. 

592.  In  the  conss.  Lt  c  before  front  vowels  became  first  Q 
jiiid  then  (tf),  which  was  the  Picard  pronunciation  in  such  a 
word  as  del  from  Lt  caelum.    In  the  other  dialects  this  c  became 
(ts),  and  then  simple  (s),  as  in  the  present  Fr.     ch  was  at  first 
used  to  denote  (k)  before  front  vowels  as  in  Italian :  chi  from 
<yrl;  but  afterwards  became  the  regular  symbol  for  the  (tj) 
which  in  Parisian  developed  out  of  c  followed  by  a  (and  in 
other  cases),  as  in  Men  from   canem   through  *op[.     Lt  g 
was  fronted  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  became  (ds),  as 

•vfe  from  gesta,  which  remained  through  the  OFr  period, 
becoming  (3)  in  MnFr.  Lt  j  was  stopped  into  m,  which  then 
became  (ds)  being  written  i  or  j,  as  in  ja  from  Lt  jam.  The 
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combination  (kw)  was  expressed  by  the  Lt  gu,  as  in  quel  from 
qvdlem,  the  (w)  being  soon  dropt  in  pronunciation.  So  also  the 
(gw)  in  such  a  word  as  langue  from  lingvam.  lost  its  (w)  in  IPar. 
Hence  qu  and  gu  came  in  10  Fr  to  be  regarded  as  symbols  of 
1  hard '  c  and  g  resp.  The  new  ligature  w  was  formed  in  North 
Fr  to  express  the  Gm  (w),  as  in  warde,  for  which  the  other 
dialects  have  (gw) ;  guarde,  later  garde.  The  Lt  v  itself  had 
long  ago  lost  its  (w)-sound,  and  had  come  to  represent  that  of 
the  voiced  sound  of/.  Lt  z  still  kept  its  original  value  (dz) 
when  initial  or  medial,  becoming  (ts)  when  final,  as  in  assez — 
our  asset* — from  Lt  adsatis ;  it  was  not  till  the  lOFr  period 
that  these  compounds  were  simplified  to  (z)  and  (s).  Hence 
the  (z)-sound  which  Lt  s  took  between  vowels  was  expressed 
by  the  traditional  *,  as  in  rose  from  rosam.  Already  in  eOFr 
the  earlier  (z)  before  voiced  conss.  had  been  dropt  with  length- 
ening of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  isle  from  Lt  Insulam.  Hence 
in  lOFr  s  is  sometimes  inserted  as  a  mark  of  length,  as  in 
pasle  for  pal(l)e  from  Lt  pallidus. 

593.  It  will  be  seen  that  OFr  orthography  was  phonetic  on 
an  unphonetic  basis  (228) :  it  is  not  till  the  close  of  the  OFr 
period  that  '  etymological '  spellings  begin  to  crop  up.     The 
only  exception  is  the  writing  of  silent  initial  Lt  h  in  such  words 
as  hum  from  homo,  but  as  this  is  only  done  when  a  vowel  pre- 
cedes— '  the  man '  being  written  lum — it  is  probable  that  the  h 
was  meant  to  indicate  the  hiatus,  and  was,  therefore,  partially 
phonetic. 

594.  The  basis  of  ME  orthography  is,  as  already  remarked, 
French  modified  by  the  OE  tradition,  the  OE  elements  being 
gradually  eliminated  more  and  more.    Conversely,  however, 
some  of  the  earliest  ME  texts  show  a  basis  which  is  still 
mainly  OE,  only  slightly  modified  by  Fr.     This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  Midland  0.  as  compared  with  the  Sth  texts 
of  the  same  period. 

595.  The  influence  of  Fr  is  most  strikingly  shown  —  as 
far  as  the  vowels  are  concerned — in  the  substitution  of  u  for 
OE  y,  y  in  WM1  and  Sth,  as   in  sunne,  fur=OE  synn,  fyr. 
The  long  sound  was  sometimes  written  uit  as  in  huiren  '  hire ' 
(AR)  =  OE  Jiyran,  in  1ME  vy,  which  is  frequent  in  PPL     In 
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OFr  id  had  generally  the  value  (yi),  as  in  fruit ;  this  diph- 
thong was  smoothed  to  (yy)  in  the  E.  pronunciation  of  Fr, 
and  was  consequently  employed  to  represent  that  sound.  The 
use  of  o  for  short  (u)  is  later  than  that  of  u  for  (y).  It  does 
not  occur  in  AR,  and  does  not  become  general  till  the  end  of 
the  1 3th  cent.  Remarkably  enough,  there  are  several  instances 
of  it  in  Lay.  :  u-«n>'il<\  />•<,//,, ,ie,  wode.  It  is  fully  established  in 
Lay.-.  The  trml.-ncy  is  to  write  o  for  u  in  proximity  with 
letters  that  resemble  u  in  shape,  especially  u  (  =  t>),  »,  m,  w. 
Initial  //  was,  however,  often  written  v,  which  was  freely  as- 
sociated with  n  etc,  as  in  wider,  o  in  1MB  is  also  generally 
written  instead  of  u  when  followed  by  a  single  cons,  and  a 
vowel,  as  in  lote  '  but ',  cordge  '  courage ',  for,  as  Fr.  (y) 
was  much  more  frequent  than  the  (o)-sounds  in  this 
position,  lute  would  have  suggested  (byyta).  The  use  of 
IParisian  ou  to  express  (uu),  as  in  horn— OE  hut,  became  general 
in  1MB.  This  ou  also  occurs  in  Lay.,  as  in  out  (vt  in  the 
second  text),  wifouten,  conjbe,  where  it  cannot  be  of  Parisian 
origin.  But  the  eFr  diphthongal  ou  had  in  many  cases  the 
sound  of  }>!,  which  is  so  near  (uu)  as  to  make  its  symbol  a 
very  natural  one  for  the  latter  sound.  The  desire  to  get  a 
new  symbol  for  (uu)  would,  of  course,  assert  itself  as  soon  as 
u  had  become  general  in  the  value  of  (yy) — that  is,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  ME. 

696.  The  OE  y  was,  as  we  have  seen,  completely  superseded 
1  > y  //  in  the  South.  In  OTrMl  (and  probably  in  North.)  it  was 
unrounded  into  ?'.  Ld  still  preserves  the  old  y  in  byrien, 
mynster,  but  these  words  are  also  spelt  with  i ;  we  also  find  in 
Ld  such  spellings  as  *inne*,fr=OE  synna,  fyr.  y  is  rarely 
written  for  /  in  Ld,  oftener  for  I,  as  in  scyr  adj.  and  sbst,  tyma ; 
probably  y  was  regarded  as  a  ligature  of  *  and  j.  In  O.  y 
disappears  as  completely  as  in  the  South,  except  in  foreign 
words.  In  1ME  y  was  revived  as  a  variant  of  i  in  proximity 
with  n,  m,  u,  w,  in  order  to  avoid  confusions  of  form,  as  in 
liynacn.*  tn/n<'x  (  =  //-7/wr),  which  confusions  were  often  avoided 
by  writing  initial  i  as  a  capital :  Jnne  =ynne.  In  Ch  there 
is  a  tendency  to  write  y  for  7,  as  in  Ld. 

597.  OE  a  was  kept  in  O.,  but  was  necessarily  confined  to 
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the  long  sound,  the  short  <#s  having  become  a.  In  the  South 
Fr  influence  caused  its  disuse.  Here  the  OE  &  was  expressed 
by  e,  as  in  efter=OE  after.  As  OE  ea  was  smoothed  to  j*  in 
ME,  ea  was  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  latter  sound  both  when 
it  corresponded  to  OE  ea,  as  in  deajj,  and  when  it  corresponded 
to  OE  «?,  as  in  learen=O1Ei  Iczran  (dap,  larenn  in  O.).  Even  in 
eME  e  is  frequently  written  for  the  open  as  well  as  the  close 
sound,  and  in  1ME  such  spellings  as  dep,  leren  become  uni- 
versal. In  1ME  the  close  e  is  sometimes  written  ie,  ye,  both 
in  Fr  words,  such  as  meschief,  and  in  E.,  as  in  lief  (Ch)  =  OE 
leof.  This  spelling  is  the  result  of  the  Anglo-French  smooth- 
ing of  OFr  ie  (ree)  into  (ee). 

598.  A  distinction  between  close  and  open  long  o  is  only 
exceptionally  made  in  eME  (as  in  the  AR)  by  writing  the 
latter  oa  in  such  words  as  moare  from  OE  mare,  the  oa  being  a 
natural  compromise  between  the  older  a  (still  preserved  in  the 
earliest  Sth)  and  the  later  o. 

599.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  digraphs  ea,  ie,  oa,  ou,  ui 
are  strictly  confined  to  long  vowels,  except  in  some  of  the 
earliest  texts. 

600.  The  OE/  and  d  are  both  preserved  in  Lay. — where  ]) 
is  generally  written  initially,  fi  non-initially,  as  in  1WS — and 
in  AR,  where  they  are  distributed  more  at  random.     The  EMI 
Best,  and  GE  are  remarkable  for  writing  ft  everywhere,  while 
O.,  which  belongs  to  the  same  dialect,  has  only  J).    J)  entirely 
supersedes  3  in  1ME,  being  itself  gradually  supplanted  by  tJi — 
probably  brought  in  by  Fr  scribes  who  occasionally  employed 
it  in  learned  Latin  words.     Isolated  ^s  in  native  E.  words 
occur  very  early — even  in  the  OE  period — and  the  transposed 
ht  occurs  in  Harl.  (&?^=OE  tej)),  and  frequently  in  MH  (wiht 
prp),  and  elsewhere.     Other  combinations  occur :  dk  (KS),  $h 
(GE),  M  (GE),  dj),  d$.     It  may  be  noted  that  J>  has  survived 
almost  to  the  present  day  in  the  contraction  Jje  =  pe. 

601.  The  OE  rune-^,  which  is  still  used  in  O.  and  AR,  was 
soon  superseded  by  the  Fr  ligature.     The  pronunciation  of 
OE  ow  etc  as  ou  led  in  1ME  to  the  general  use  of  w  as  well  as 
u  as  the  second  element  of  graphic  as  well  as  phonetic  diph- 
thongs, as  in  7^20 =OE  M.    Conversely,  w  was  sometimes  used 
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as  an  abbreviation  of  /'•//.  as  in  //-.A',  ic  after  a  cons,  was  often 
written  u  •  :  sn<r<L  him  (Ay.). 

602.  In  O.  /  is  still  used  for  intervocalic  (v),  as  in  lvfenn  = 
OE  ti'jitiH  an«l  this  usage  was  more  or  less  kept  up  in  North. 
to  the  end  of  the  1MB  period,  even  TM  showing  instances  of 
it.     But  O.  has  in  a  IV  \\-nnl  .v,  t->-enn  once  instead  of  his  usual 

•in.     Medial  v  is  regular  in  AR,  as  in  .  and  is  very 

frequent  initially,  as  in  vorjj  by  the  side  of  for/),  /is  always 
preserved  finally,  as  in  lif,  to  prevent  confusion  with  the  vowel 
u  :  *////,  for  instance,  would  suggest  a  diphthong.  For  the 
same  reason  /  is  written  before  voiced  conss.,  as  in  hefde— 
OE  hafde.  ph  is  only  found  occasionally  in  learned  words 
taken  from  OFr. 

603.  s  is  generally  written  for  the  voiced  as  well  as  the 
breath  sound,     w  is  sometimes  written  «?,  which  had  the  sound 
of  (ss)  or  (s)  in  OFr:    thus   AR  has  lescun  'lesson/  llescen 
1  bless,'  and  GE  and  CM  have  blisced  <  blessed/     The  lOFr  z 
is  used  pretty  regularly  in  the  Ay.  for  voiced  #,  as  in  zigge, 
aze.     Elsewhere  it  is  rare  in  E.  words.     Thus  Ch  has  Pize  : 
rite,  such  spellings  as  irezele  being  exceptional.     In  eME  z  has 
the  older  value  (ts)  in  Fr  words,  especially  in  the  combination 
nz,  such  spellings  as  the  plurals  le^gzannz  (0.),  vestimenz  (AR) 
lasting  down  to  Ch. 

604.  The  general  disuse  of  the  OE  c  before  e  and  *  is  the 
result  of  its  double  pronunciation  in  Fr.     O.  always  writes  k 
before  e  and  *',  often  also  before  a,  but  alternating  here  with  c, 
which  is  always  written  before  0,  u  and  conss.  :  kepenn,  king, 
kare,  care,  corn,  cumenn,  claj),  cwen.     The  usage  in  AR  is  the 
same,  except  that  it  writes  /•  freely  before  0,  u,  and  conss.  ex- 
cept •«'  :  /v/,  cttHHt'u,  kni/it.  cwene.     In  eME  c  has  its  eOFr  value 
of  (ts)  :  OE  miltie  appears  in  Ld  as  rnilce,  in  O.  as  millce.     tc 
has  the  same  value  in  some  eME  spellings  of  OE  Uetsian  :  Ld 
has  HetctfiL  O.  /////AW,/  by  the  side  of  bletUedd.     AR  has  the 
half-etymological  spelling  *eldcene=Q'E  *eld*ene  (524),  where 
the  other  trxt  has  the  phonetic  selhene.     It  is  not  till  1ME 
that  we  find  c  by  itself  used  for  (s)  in  E.  words,  as  in  alee 
*  also  '  (A11P),  trace  '  was  '  :  face  (A11P).     qn  for  cw  is  rare  in 
AR,  but  soon  becomes  general. 

M 
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605.  The  OE  c—c  is  still  kept  in  Ld,  and  is  even  used  for 
the  Fr  ch,  as  in  Ricard.     e/£  =  OE  c  is  rare  in  Ld,  being  used 
only  as  a  variant  of  uninitial  h  (606),  but  it  is  fully  esta- 
blished in  O.     Its  doubling  is  cch  throughout  ME,  the  first 
c  being,  however,  occasionally  dropped.     Ay.  has  also  chch,  as 
in  wy  cliche  by  the  side  of  wyche,  usually  wicche. 

606.  ^  =  c,  o  is  kept  in  eME :  thus  0.  has  heh,  Jmrrh,  nihht. 
ch  occurs  occasionally,  as  in  Bnrch  (Ld),  purch,  almichli  (KS), 
unricht  (CM)  ;  it  was  no  doubt  disused  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  Fr  ch.     But  scribes  used  to  the  Fr  spelling  evidently  felt 
that  h  was  not  a  suitable  sign  for  so  strong  a  cons.    GE  writes 
g,  as  in  flog,  rigt,  and  occasionally  c  before  t,  as  in  brocte.     Hv 
writes  cth  for  ht,  as  in  ricth.     Other  mss  write  g,  which  is 
common  in  1ME :  thus  Wicl.  has  hig,  nougt.     North,  has  h,  g  in 
the  earlier  texts,  gJi  in  the  later:   thus  CM  has  nogt  (noghf). 
This  gJi  gradually  spread  south,  and  is  fully  established  in  Ch. 

607.  For  OE  so,  which  is  kept  in  Ld,  sch  is  written  in  eSth, 
as  in  scheome,  schrift  (AH),  of  which  the  sh  of  0.  (occurring  oc- 
casionally in  eSth  also),  as  in  shame,  shriffte,  is  probably  an 
abbreviation.    Ay.  writes  regularly  ss,  as  in  ssrlve,  vless.    This 
8*  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of  the  ssc  of  KS,  in  which  the 
doubling  of  the  s  is  probably  meant  to  indicate  that  the  sc 
stands  for  a  simple   sound.     KS  has  the  various   spellings 
flesce,flessce,  ssipe,  srifte.     s=sh  occurs  also  in  the  later  text  of 
Lay.,  and  elsewhere.     Rarer  spellings  are  she  and  ch,  which 
latter   occurs  in  ON  (chadde  prt)  and  often  in  Aud.  by  the 
side  of  sch,  as  in  chame,  schamyd.     1ME  varies  between  sch  and 
sh.     The  doubling  of  sh  is  written  ssh  in  O.  as  in  ennglissh, 
schs,  shs,  ssh  in  AR. 

608.  In  ME  the  difference  in  form  between  the  English  g 
and  French  g  was  utilized   phonetically,   the  former  being 
assigned  to  the  open  sounds  e,  <D,  the  latter  to  the  stop  Q  and  to 
the  French  soft  g  and  the  ME  development  of  OE  g  in  eg,  ng, 
which  had  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  sound  (737).     Orm 
uses  g  for  open  g,  as  in  gung,  manig,  gh  for  open  g,  as  in 

follgJienn — where  the  earliest  Sth  has  h,  as  infolhen — g  for  the 
stop,  as  iny0d=OE  god.  The  initial  soft  g  in  Fr  words  is 
sometimes  written  g,  but  oftener  j  in  the  AR,  as  in  gugement, 
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/.  ////  is  amln^uous  in  ME.  as  it  may  be  either  OE  or  Scand. 
gg  (baggr)  or  /=//  (Sth  .v//v //).  In  L<1  initial  //  is  oft'-n  written  t, 
as  in  iff  l>y  the  .siili-  of  /AY//;  This  >j>.-llinjr  was  no  doubt 
given  up  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  Fr  j.  Best, 
and  GE  are  remarkable  for  their  general  use  of  g  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  £,  as  in  ///////.  ///'////  '  young.'  The  oldest  text  of  CM 
has  tji  —  CD,  as  in  giet  '  yet/  gieme  =  OE  geman,  the  later 
North,  trxts  writing  .y//  (PC)  andy:  yUt,yit.  1MB  varies  be- 
tween g  and  y :  gong>  yotig.  This  ME  consonantal  y  is  probably 
due  to  the  lOFr  writing  of  y  initially  instead  of  *,  y  being  as 
i ar.ly  used  in  eOFr  as  in  eME.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
consonantal  use  of  y  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  10E 
spellings  yorpt  etc  (434),  where  the  y  practically  denoted  ( j). 
The  use  of  gu  to  express  hard  g,  both  in  Fr  words,  such  as 
ijimrd,  and  E.,  such  as  guest,  guilt,  is  due  to  later  OFr,  in 
which  the  older  (w)  in  langue,  guarde  had  become  silent.  This 
older  pronunciation  was  never  introduced  into  England,  be- 
cause most  of  the  ////-words  were  pronounced  with  w  (warde 
etc)  in  ONorman. 

METRE   AND   STRESS. 

609.  The  earliest  ME  verse,  as  seen  in  Lay.1,  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  metrical  revolution  which  began  in  the  OE 
period,  and  went  hand-in-hand  with  the  decay  of  the  old  laws 
of  alliteration  and  the  gradual  development  of  rhyme.  Laya- 
mon's  four-stress  metre  agrees  with  the  old  alliterative  metre 
in  the  freedom  with  which  unstrest  syllables  are  omitted  or 
added  between  the  stresses  and  before  the  first  stress,  and 
in  being  based  on  a  compromise  between  the  natural  stresses 
and  syllable-quantities  of  the  language ;  but  while  in  the  old 
metre  the  natural  stress  is  the  leading  element,  to  which  the 
quantity  is  always  subordinated,  the  contrary  is  often  the  case 
in  the  ME  four-stress  metre,  in  which  syllables  that  are  quite 
strcssless  in  ordinary  speech  can  in  verse  take  the  full  stress 
required  by  the  metre.  While  a  dissyllable  like  sune,  with  the 
stress-syllable  short,  has  only  the  metrical  value  of  a  mono- 

1  M.  Trautinann  :  Veber  den  vers  Lagamon's  (Anglia,  ii.  153). 
M    2 
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syllable,  as  in  the  old  metre,  a  similar  word  with  the  first 
syllable  long,  such  as  swine,  is  allowed  to  take  a  metrical 
stress  on  each  syllable,  as  is  shown  not  only  by  the  structure 
of  the  verse,  but  also  by  rhymes  such  as  wes  ( =  was) :  londes.  In 
such  cases  as  these — which  are  especially  frequent  at  the  end 
of  the  line — the  long  syllable  took  an  extra  prolongation, 
so  as  to  fill  up  part  of  the  time  of  the  following  one.  The 
following  are  types  of  this  metre  as  employed  by  Lay. : 

J?a  *c5m  him  'to  an  -hende  -cniht. 

bi  *us  he  *sende  'w5rd  *]?e. 

•Ar]?ur  *is  J>e  'kenneste1  -mon. 

•ofte  *wes  ]?e  "drake  -buven. 

mid  -seolvre  *and  mid  -gol'de. 

•]?eines  -wunder  *bli'J?e. 

This  metre  is  identical  with  the  OHG  one  of  Otfried,  which 
was  based  on  the  late  Latin  hymn  metres. 

610.  The  first  to  employ  a  strictly  syllabic  metre  was  Orm. 
His  metre  consists  of  pairs  of  half-verses,  the  first  having 
eight,  the  second  seven  syllables  with  a  regular  alternation  of 
strong  and  weak  stress,  the  first  half- verse  beginning  with  a 
weak  and  ending  with  a  strong  stress,  the  second  beginning 
and  ending  with  a  weak  stress,  the  last  syllable  but  one  of 
the  second  half- verse  being  always  long : 

annd  'br5j?err  -mm  I  -Godess  '.hus 

jet  *o  )?e  *]?rid[d]e  -wise. 
Such  a  word  &sfaderr  never  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  0. 

611.  This  metre  was  probably  originally  simply  a  doubling 
of  the  older  four-stress  line,  the  regular  alternation  of  weak 
and  strong  stress  afterwards  depriving  the  last  syllable  of  the 
second  half- verse  of  its  metrical  stress. 

612.  As  in  the  later  poetry,  weak  final  e  is  elided  before  a 
vowel  or  h,  as  inforr  lufe  off  Crist. 

613.  In  the  interior  of  a  verse  naturally  weak  syllables 
often  take  the  metrical  stress,  in  order  to  secure  the  regular 
alternation  of  strong  and  weak  stress,  as  in 

aff'terr  J?e  -flseshess  *kmde. 

614.  In  1ME  the  lengthening  of  the  vowels  in  such  words 

1   =keneste. 
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&8  ndme  —  QV*  mi  ma   led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  earlier 

quantitative  restrictions.     But  Chaucer  still  retains  part  of 

Orm's  freedom  of  stress.     He  throws  forward  the  stress  to 

any  naturally  unstrest  syllable  containing  a  full  vowel,  as  in 

////,  /W-//,   H'/ri/'nM,  and,  of  course,  on  to  the  half-strest 

second  element  of  a  compound,  as  £/•////•*/<<//.     But  he  never 

throws  the  stress  on  to  tin*  weak  e  of  such  words  as  after, 

.    Throwing  back  of  the  stress,  as  in  for  the  usual 

mi-run/,  is.  on  the  other  hand,  rare. 

616.  Chaucer's  metre  seems  to  show  that  the  nominal  pre- 
fixes a/-,  mis-,  un-t  which  took  the  stress  in  OE,  had  now 
thrown  it  forward,  as  in  al-mi<//tf//,  mis-deed,  un'reste,  un-kynde. 
bi-  still  keeps  its  stress  in  blword,  but  elsewhere  it  loses  its 
stress,  probably  by  analogy  of  the  stressless  be-  in  beginnen 
etc,  as  in  bi'hggste.  The  old  separable  compound  verbs  also 
throw  their  stress  forward  by  the  analogy  of  the  inseparable 
forgiven  etc,  as  in  up'rue,  out-ride. 

QUANTITY. 

Besides  the  indirect  evidence  of  the  metre  and  the  laws 
of  sound-change,  ME  quantity  is  in  many  cases  determined 
by  the  direct  evidence  of  the  spelling. 

616.  The  most  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  mark  the  quantity 
consistently  is  that  of  O.  In  this  text  every  consonant  that 
is  final  or  followed  by  another  cons,  is  doubled  after  a  short 
vowel,  as  in  ]mtt*  eritttetMutim,  i#»=OE  inn,  in.  This  shows 
that  the  OE  distinction  between  in  and  inn  must  have  been 
lost  in  pronunciation  as  well  as  in  writing,  so  that  all  final 
conss.  were  lengthened  after  a  short  vowel,  as  in  MnE.  Such 
spellings  as  ic  amm,  scipp  =  eom,  scip  occur  already  in  Du.,  and 
many  examples  might  be  quoted  from  later  texts.  Ld  has 
///.  prt,  iett  ' yet '  etc ;  godd  occurs  in  Lay.,  Jul.,  GE,  CM. 
The  opposite  tendency  is  to  shorten  long  conss.  after  a  long 
vowel ;  and  so  double  final  conss.  came  to  be  associated  with 
preceding  short  vowels,  and  single  conss.  with  long  ones  in 
writing  as  well  as  in  speech.  There  are  isolated  traces  in  OE 
of  Orm's  doubling  of  a  cons,  before  another  cons,  in  such 
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spellings  as  follce,  illce  (Smith's  Bede),  where,  however,  the 
doubling  may  really  indicate  cons,  length.  In  effter  (JuL,  Ay.) 
the  doubling  of  the  /  may  mean  voicelessness.  That  Orm's 
doubling  did  not  mean  cons,  length,  but  had  been  reduced  to 
an  abstract  symbolization  of  vowel-length,  as  in  MnE  and 
Gm,  is  clear  from  his  extension  of  it  to  unstrest  syllables,  as 
in  Iroferr,  for  already  in  OE  double  conss.  are  shortened 
after  an  unstrest  vowel,  whether  long  or  short  (409),  addi- 
tional ME  examples  being  afforded  by  such  spellings  as 
leofmones  '  lemman's '  =  OE  leofmannes,  melnfule  =  OE  magen- 
fulla  in  JuL,  sunfule  =  synnfulle  in  AR.  Where  the  cons,  is 
followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  stme=  OE  sunu,  it  was  not  possible  to 
double  the  cons.,  because  it  would  then  have  been  pronounced 
double,  and  sune  would  have  been  confounded  with  sunne 
'  sun.'  That  sunne  was  really  pronounced  with  long  or  double 
n  is  proved  by  the  metre,  which  allows  sunne  to  come  at  the 
end  of  the  verse,  and  rigorously  excludes  sune  from  that 
position. 

617.  Here,  then,  Orm's  clumsy  spelling  breaks  down  com- 
pletely, and  he  feels  this  himself,  for  he   often   marks  the 
shortness  of  the  vowel  in  such  words  as  sune  with  a  (w),  as  in 
takenn,  name,  c/iele=OIcel.  taka,  OE  nama,  c$le.     Often,  too,  he 
marks  length  with  the  old  accent,  as  in  Idre  =  OE  tar,  which 
he  often  doubles,  or  even  trebles,  especially  before  t,  as  in  ut. 

618.  The  old  accent  is  rare  elsewhere  in  eME.     It  occurs, 
for  instance,  in   the   Proverbs  of  Alfred  (Oxford  ms),  as  in 
ilered,  demen,  see.      KS  has  M6t  =  hate]),  and  the  anomalous 
ueree=QT&fyre  dat. 

619.  The  OE  doubling  of  long  vowels  occurs  sporadically 
in  eME,  and  becomes  very  common  in  1ME,  first  in  North, 
and  then  in  Sth,  being  strongly  developed  in  Wicl.  and  Ch. 
The  doubling  is  carried  out  most  regularly  in  monosyllables 
such  as  stoon,  deed  =  OE  stdn,  deed,  dead,  but  also  medially,  as 
in  keene,  oother.     Doubling  before  cons.-groups  is  frequent,  as 
in  boord,  foond  =  OE  lord,  fand.     i  and  u  are  hardly  ever 
doubled  in  1ME,  to  avoid  graphic  confusion. 

Quantity  is  also  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  digraphs  ea  etc 
(599)- 
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620    Onn's  doubling  of  final  conss.  is  found  in  other  ME 
^  as  well,  but  only  occasionally,  single  final  consonants 
being  the  rule,  as  in  a/,  wan  =  QE  eall,  maun. 

621.  In  eME  short  vowels,  as  we  have  already  seen  (616), 
retained  their  original  quantity  before  single  conss.,  the  cons. 
briii^  lengthened  tinnlly  in  a  stressed  syllable,  OE  nama,  in, 

.-.  pjM-arin^  in  eME  as  name,  in(n),  in(ri),  the  OE  double  conss. 
before  vowels  bring  kept,  as  in  sunne. 

622.  In  1ME  short  vowels  before  single  conss.  followed  by 
a  vowel  were  lengthened  ('  new-longs '),  name  becoming  name, 
the  combination  short  vowel  +  double  cons,  being  kept,  as  in 
xinint',  which  even  in  Ch  is  not  allowed  to  rhyme  on  9one  = 
OE  sunn.     The  lengthening  in  name  etc  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  evidence  of  MnE,  but  also  by  doublings,  as  in  byfoore, 
and  rhymes  such  as  hope  :  grope =OE  hopian,  grdpiari. 

623.  The   high  vowels  i  (and  OE  y),  u  are  never  length- 
ened :  writen  ptc,  dide,  sune  —  OE  writen,  dyde,  sunu,  except,  of 
course,  where  they  had  been  lowered  before  the  1ME  period, 
as  in  evel—QiT^yfel. 

624.  Short  vowels  in  final  stressed  syllables  (which  were 
generally  monosyllables)  could  not  be  lengthened,  because  the 
following  cons,  had  been  already  lengthened  in  eME :   smal, 
pap,  staf,  swan,  blak,  sad,  glad,  sap,  troh,  god  =  OE  smal,  paf, 
staf,  swan,  Mac,  sad,  glad,  sap,  trog,  god.     So  also  the  preterites 
gaf,  spak,  Irak,  sat,  bad  kept  their  vowels  short,  as  proved  by 
such   rhymes  as  yaf  :  slaf  in  Ch,  the  MnE  gave,  spake,  brake 
being  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  long  vowels  of  the  infinitive, 
whence  also  gave  got  its  v ;  sat  has  kept  its  vowel  short  be- 
cause the  infin.  is  sitten  with  a  short  vowel. 

625.  Apparent  exceptions  to  these  laws  are  mainly  due  to 
the  ME  form  being  taken  not  from  the  OE  base,  but  from 
some  oblique  case  or  derivative.     Thus  the  short  vowels  in 
nanrr. ////'v.  gtlwe  point  to  the  OE  inflected  nearw(e\  fealw-, 
geofio-.    OE  ealu  has  gen.  alop,  not  *ealwes,  and  hence  its  vowel 
is  regularly  lengthened  in  ME  :  ale.     bale  and  mele  from  OE 
bealn.  Hirln.  gen.  hmfwe*,  melwes  are  exceptions;  probably  these 
words  were  but  seldom  used  in  an  inflected  form. 

626.  Many  OE  neuters  with  short  root-syllable  take  a  final 
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e  in  ME,  thus  OE  gebed  '  prayer '  appears  in  O.  as  bede  =  MnE 
bead,  the  OE  pi  gebedu  being  apparently  taken  for  a  masc.  or 
fern,  sg  like  medu  '  mead,'  caru.  Hence  the  long  vowels  in 
the  1ME  dale,  gate  (gate),  Made,  6ede,  hole,  eo&=the  OE  neuters 
dcel,  g<zt,  U&d,  gebed,  hoi,  col.  hoi  and  col  also  occur,  and  0. 
h&sgocc  against  MnE  yoke=QJ&  geoc.  Many  neuters  have  only 
the  short  forms:  lap,  glas,  chaf,  blak,fat  (vat),  broj),  lot,  to  =  OE 
baf,  glees,  caf,  Uac,f<zt,  brof,  hlot,  cot. 

627.  The   lengthening  in  the  adj   lame  is  due  to  the  OE 
weak  form  lama,  that  in  late  to  the  OE  adv  late  (lat  being 
the  OE  adj). 

628.  The  fluctuation  between  short  and  long  vowel  in  wel 
and  iet  is  OE  (387). 

629.  Medial  shortness  before  a  single  cons,  is  preserved  in 
1ME  before  certain  endings  ('  back-shortening'),  but  with  many 
exceptions,  and  fluctuation  in  some  words  : 

-er :  hamer,  stameren,  water,  fader,  feter,  oter,  coper.  Excep- 
tions :  aker,  taper,  over.  The  true  ME  compar.  later  is  preserved 
in  MnE  latter,  later  being  a  new  formation  from  late.  MnE 
(raaifor)  and  vulg.  (reiifor)  points  to  a  1ME  rafter  and  rdper 
=  OE  hrafor. 

-el :  shakel,  sadel,  watel,  nelele,  hovel.  Exceptions :  navele, 
cradel,  mapel  (  =  OE  mapulder),  stapel,  wesele,  evel  (from  OE  yfel, 
IKt  evel). 

-en :  seven,  rekenen,  soden,  troden.  Exceptions :  raven,  even, 
benefen,  stolen,  cloven.  The  -en  of  the  infin.  does  not  shorten, 
as  in  bafien,  speken,  because  of  the  analogy  of  the  pres. 
forms  I  speke  etc. 

-ing.     Tiering. 

-i  (  =  OE  -ig] :  mani,  peni,  bodi,  popi. 

630.  Some  of  these  back-shortenings  may  be  explained  by 
inflectional  forms  in  which  the  vowel  is  followed  by  two 
cons.,  as  in  Orm's  seffne,  but  to  many  of  the  words  this  does 
not  apply.     It   will   be   observed  that   the   endings   are  all 
vowels  or  vowellike  conss.,  and  the  real  explanation  probably 
is  that  the  lengthening  was  shifted  from  the  root  vowel  to  the 
ending.     Final   ig   in   manig  was   long   according   to   Orm's 
spelling.     Lengthening  weak  e  alone  or  followed  by  an  un- 
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vowellike  cons,  was  less  easy  and  natural,  and  hence  the 
lengthening  was  thrown  on  the  root- vowel  in  such  words  as 
nani'  \vitli  few  exceptions. 

631.  The  same   intluences  which  preserve  vowel -shortness 
in  1ME  sometimes  short,  n  long  vowels,  as  in  lajjer  from  OE 
leafior  through  *l{jjer.     The  shortening  in  MnE  sorry,  #i/fy,  ME 

////  =  (  )K  x,~n-'ii/%  >/•  ,}g  may  be  due  to  th< 

632.  Long  vowels  are  regularly  shortened  in   ME  before 
two  conss.,  except,  of  course,  before  those  cons.-groups  which 
lengthen  short  vowels  (635).      Thus  O.  has  wi*  *  wise '  but 
//•/W"///  '  wisdom,'  deuicnn   prt  demmde,  dr&denn  ptc  forrdredd 
=  0*Efor(lr&(ld,  hdlig  'holy'  pi  hallghe,  vb  hallghenn  'hallow/ 
So  also  in  lasse  comp.,  wesste  '  desert/  adj,  blosstme,  soffte  =  OE 

,  weste,  blostme,  softe.    The  shortenings  in  naddre  (neddre  O.), 
,  fodder  from  OE  nadre,  uder,  fodor  are  due  to  the  later 
OE  doubling:  naddre  etc  (410),  whence  also  the  shortening 
in  comparatives,  as  in  Chaucer's  gretter,  derre,  depper,  pos.  grgt, 
I  tip  ^QR  great,  deor,  deop. 

633.  Length  is,  however,  often  kept  before  st,  as  in  Orm's 
('/•ixf,  last  superl.,  cest  (  =  OE  ea*t\ pre(o)st,  bre(o)st. 

634.  Shortenings,  and  exceptional  retention  of  shortness  in 
1ME,  are  sometimes  the  result  of  want  of  stress,  as  in  us 
(uss  O.),  from  which  some  texts  have  the  emphatic  ou*  =  «*, 
MnE  have  (hsev)  by  the  side  of  behave  (brheiv). 

635.  The   OE  lengthenings  before  vowellikes  +  cons,  are 
kept  up  in  ME,  but  with  certain  restrictions.     The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is,  that  the  second  cons,  must  be  voiced : 
vowels  are   never   lengthened   before  nc,  nt  etc,  O.  writing 
drannc,  ilrinukenn,   tttitnut,  ftallf,  hellpenn  etc.     Lengthening  is 
also  regularly  barred  by  back-shortening :  thus  O.  writes  did, 
but  (illdfrrmaitn,  cllilre  cp,  child,  but  pi  chilldre.     The  -en  of  the 
ptc  has,  however,  no  back-shortening  influence  :   cp  slngenn  \ 

fliiilenn  with  8ungenn<fvn<l<nH.  The  length  both  of  the  infin. 
and  ptc  is  really  due  to  the  influence  of  the  monosyllabic 
preterites  fand  etc.  Those  verbs  which  have  no  monosyllabic 
prt  keep  their  vowels  short  throughout :  brinngenn  (prt  brohhte), 
trinHi/wt'/iH,  xenndenn,  wenndenn,  which  last  sometimes  has  a 

1  The  following  examples  are  from  O.,  unless  some  other  reference  is  given. 
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single  n,  which  may  be  a  mere  error,  blendenn  '  blind '  has 
a  long  vowel  by  the  analogy  of  blind,  stanndenn  has  a  short 
vowel  because  its  prt  stod,  though  monosyllabic,  does  not  end 
in  nd.  The  older  forms  of  such  a  verb  as  fmdenn  were,  there- 
fore, *jinndenn,  iccflnde,fdnd,  *funndenn.  In  spite  of  the  length 
in  such  words  as  ende,  tunge,  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
tendency  to  shorten  before  a  following  unstrest  or  half-strest 
syllable  independently  of  back-shortening :  winndeclut,,  anndsware, 
grunndwall  by  the  side  of  grund,  gonndhallj-,  but  the  three  last 
may  be  the  result  of  the  triple  cons,  group.  The  shortening 
in  annd  is  certainly,  and  that  in  skollde,  wollde  probably,  the 
result  of  stress-lowering.  The  ptc  sennd  shortens  by  analogy 
of  the  inf.  The  following  are  full  examples  from  0.  : 

rl :  eorl,  cherl.     Back-shortening :  barrttg. 

rj? :  e(o)rj)e.  Back-shortening :  forrferr,  mirrjjrenn.  Excep- 
tions :  wurrjj,  norrj)  etc. 

rn :  b&rnenn,  e(o)rnenn,  lernenn,  stirne  adj,  ge(o}rnenn,  corn. 
Exceptions  :  lerrne  '  barn,'  turrnenn,  fiorrn. 

rd  :  hirde,  swerd,  birde  ( =  OE  gebyrd),  hord,  wordy  bord.  Back- 
shortening  :  girrdell.  Exceptions :  harrd,  gerrcle. 

Id :  aid,  haldenn,  salde  prt,  &ald,  talde  prt,  bald,  wilde,  milde, 
child,  seldenn^  weldenn  '  wield,'  feld,  geldenn^  gildenn  vb,  gold. 
Back-shortening :  allderrmann,  chilldre  pi,  elldre  cp,  skulldre. 
Exceptions :  shollde,  wollde. 

ng  :  fang,  fiwang,  sang  sb,  amang,  f)ing,  singenn,  springenn,  gung, 
.  sungenn,  sprungenn,  tunge^  king.     Back-shortening :  anngrenn,  enn- 
glissh,  hunngerr.     Exception  :  brinngenn. 

nd  :  han(n}d,  land,  fand  prt,  bandess  pi,  windyfindenn,  bindenn, 
blind,  ende,  wen(n)denn}  blendenn,  hund,  sund  adj,  wunde,  wundenn, 
fundenn,  grund,  minde,  kinde  sb.  Back-shortening:  kanndlenn, 
nnnderr,  kunndredd,  wunnderr.  Exceptions :  annd,  anndsware, 
kan(n)d,  stanndenn,  winndeclut,  winndwenn,  senndenn,  sennd  ptc, 
wen(n)denn,  gonndkallf. 

mb :  lamb,  wambe,  camb,  climbenn,  dumb.  Back-shortening : 
timmbredd  ptc. 

636.  There  are  other  combinations  of  voiced  conss.  with  a 
preceding  vowellike  (r  and  I),  which  never  lengthen: 
rj  :  birrgenn  vb  c  bury.' 
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rf:  hcrrj 

rm  :  '//•/•///.  >,>  rr,>    . 

l^h  :  //{;/  ;henn  '  swallow.' 

If:  hallfeyl. 

1m  :  a  I/ mess. 

637.  The  eME  lengthenings  described  above  are  confirmed 
for  1ME  by  Ch  spellings  such  as  queerne  —  OE  cweorn,  hoord  ; 

.-    humid   sl>,   Ifinmih-n ;    <loumb,  the    back  -  shortenings   by 
anili-i-  etc. 

638.  The  Ch  spellings  yong,  songe  ptc,  tonge  etc  show  that 
the  older  lengthenings  had  been  shortened  again  before  ng. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  result  of  (r)g)  having  been  reduced  to 
simple  (ij)  finally,  as  in  MnE. 

639.  The   lengthening   of  final   conss.  in  strest   syllables 
(621)   was   sometimes   carried — in   the    form  of  doubling — 
into  the  inflected  or  derived  forms,  especially  in  the  case  of 
words   which   very   frequently   occurred   in   the  uninflected 
form.     In  Ch  God  has  gen.  Goddes,  and  ship  has  pi  shippes. 
what  *  whale'  inflects  whaltes  in  North,  and  NWM1. 

640.  Doubling  of  medial  m  is  very  general  even  in  eME 
in  sitmme  pi,  which  occurs  in  Lay.,  AR,  GE,  Wicl.  etc.     This 
doubling  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  the  uninflected  sum, 
for  it  appears  also  in  vt  HUM  men  (AR),  comme  (KS)  =  OE  cuman. 
Doubling  of  n  is  general  even  in  the  earliest  ME  in  unnafie 
*  scarcely  '  =  OE  unease,  which  may,  however,  be  the  result  of 
some  attempt  to  associate  the  unfamiliar  root-word  with  ned 
1  need.'     Other  examples  are  wunnunge  (AR)  wonned  (Ch)=OE 
wunode. 

For  the  shortening  of  double  conss.  in  unstrest  syllables 
see  616. 

VOWELS. 

641.  In  treating  of  the  ME  sounds  in  detail,  it  will   be 
convenient  to  use  diacritics  to  supplement  the  defective  dis- 
tinctions of  the  mss.     These  are  (")  and  the  marks  added  in 
f  and  p,  with  which  the  reader  is  already  familiar,  g  being, 
however, used  in  the  value  of  OE  CK-=.\>  /,  <?=  group-lengthened 
and  new -long  e  and  o,  ti  =  o  with  the  value  of  (u),  it  =  u  with 


1 

e,  eo 

—  • 

ei 

u,  U  (i) 
*ui 

eu 
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the  value  (y).  The  best  type  of  fully  developed  eME  is 
afforded  by  AR,  whose  language  preserves  many  archaic 
features  lost  in  0.  The  following  is  the  vowel-system  of  AR, 
the  corresponding  sounds  of  O.  being  added  in  parentheses  in 
cases  of  difference  ;  those  diphthongs  which  are  not  developed 
in  0.  being  marked  *  : 

a,  §  (a),   9  (a)          i  e,  eo  u,  ii  (i)  o 

§i  (ai)  ei  oi 

au  *ou 

6,  9  (a) 
f 


a,  ?,  9- 

642.  The  most  marked  of  the  ME  vowel-changes  —  as  far 
as  the  strest  vowels  are  concerned  —  is  the  smoothing  of  the 
old  diphthongs  ea,  eo,  ea,  eo,  a  change  which  —  with  isolated 
exceptions  —  was  fully  carried  out  already  in  OTr  in  all  the 
dialects  except  Kt,  which  preserves  the  old  diphthongs 
throughout  the  ME  period.  These  ME  smoothings  keep  the 
quantity  of  their  originals,  ea  was  smoothed  into  short  a,  OE 
ea  and  a  being  thus  levelled  under  the  latter  sound,  which 
in  AR  is  written  e  :  bej),  efter,  Jbet  =  OE  btzfi,  after,  pat  ;  grt, 
sckgrp  =  OE  eart,  scearp.  In  the  earliest  Sth  texts  ea,  which 
in  AR  is  restricted  to  the  long  sound,  is  written  also  —  inter- 
changing with  e  —  for  the  short  §  :  beajb,feader,  feeler  =  OE  btzj), 
fader.  In  Ld  a,  e,  ea,  a  are  written  almost  at  random  :  wees, 
wes,  weas,  was,  hafde,  hefde,  heafde,  hafde.  So  also  in  Lay.  eo 
for  ea  in  weorj)  (Ld)  prt,  weorj)  (Jul.=wgrJ)  AR)  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  w.  a  for  ^  is  rare  in  eSth,  except  that 
in  AR  it  is  regular  after  w,  as  in  water,  hwat,  ward  =  earlier 
we(a}ter,  hwet,  weard,  OE  water,  hwat,  weard.  a  in  other  words, 
such  as  llak  (AR),  may  have  been  taken  from  the  OE  inflected 
forms  blacu  etc.  It  is  also  possible  that  a  was  sometimes  a 
Fr  way  of  writing  the  broad  \.  g  survives  into  1ME  in  Kt  ; 
thus  Ay.  has  we*,  hedde,  vet  =  OE  was,  kafde,f&t.  Elsewhere 
^  became  a  even  before  the  end  of  the  eME  period.  In  O.  the 
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change  is  carried  out  complet-  1\  :    i>as9,  haff<l  Id  ee  sur- 

viving only  in  group-lengthenings  (670). 

643.  Old  a  is  kept  in  eSth  in  such  words  as  raren,  fun  >/>, 
lankit'n.   huhltt'ti  =  OE  faran,    /mf'/if),   macian,  /mU^-in.      The   $  in 
fjl,  die*  by  the  side  of  gla<>  Jul.)  =  QEffladian,  lajjian, 
is  probably  due  to  //////.  l»Ji  =  OE  glad,  lap.    a  is  constant 
in  eSth  and  general  ME  am,  where  the  a  is  a  weakening  of 
eo  (442).     So  also  a  is  a  weakening  of  eo  and  eo  in  eSth  ha 
'  she,'  '  them '  =  OE  heo,  hare  '  their/  ham  <  them ' = OE  heora,  heom 
(444).     a  as  a  shortening  of  OE  a  is  eSth  and  general  ME 
in  such  words  as  halwen  (hallghenn  O.),  yar/<?£=OE  hdlgian, 
garleac  (Angl.  -//"••). 

644.  In  cJinffare,  chapman  =  OE  *ceapfarit,  ceapmann,  a  is  a 
shortening  of  f  through  ^.     OE  £  is  shortened  in  the  same 
way,  as  in  lasse^  naddre—Q^A  lassa,  naddre  (non-WS  neddre), 
for  which  le**et  neddre  also  occur  (671). 

646.  The  Southern  OE  ea  before  ^combinations  is  pre- 
served only  in  Kt  in  the  form  of  ( ja) :  ialtl  in  KS,  healde,  yaldy 
yhyealde  in  Ay.,  which  also  has  such  forms  as  alle,  boldeliche, 
agreeing  with  those  of  the  other  dialects,  which  all  have  the 
Anglian  a :  eSth  al,  half,  salt  =  OE  all,  halt/,  sallt,  agreeing 
with  their  retention  of  the  Angl.  a  before  Id  (694).  Ld 
fluctuates  between  ea,  <e  and  a :  call,  all,  all,  half.  Here  the 
ea  is  probably  due  to  literary  WS,  and  the  is  to  the  usual 
graphic  confusion  between  ea  and  ^. 

646.  Old  p  is  kept  in  eSth,  as  \nj)onkien,  moni,  nome  =  OE 
'/;/,  wpnig,  ngma.  So  also  in  Ay.  in  some  words :  Jjonki, 
but  many,  name.  In  Ld  the  unrounding  of  g  is  completely 
carried  out:  man,  mani,  frani.  So  also  in  O.  In  Ch  g  survives 
only  in  the  group-lengthenings  Ijjng,  lynd  etc  (694),  and  in  from, 
which  seems  to  owe  its  o  to  the  analogy  of  the  prepositions 
of,  on  or  to  fry  from  Scand.  frd ;  elsewhere  Ch  has  a  and  the 
new-long  d:  man,  many,  name.  In  WM1  o  was  kept,  as  is 
shown  by  such  rhymes  as  mon  :  on  in  Harl.  and  Aud.,  although 
Aud.  writes  also  wan,  and  rhymes  schame  :  blame.  We  have  seen 
(416)  that  in  OMerc.  o  before  ng  became  u  in  unstrest  syllables; 
in  WM1  this  change  was  carried  out  in  strest  syllables  as 
well  before  nk  and  ng,  as  shown  by  such  rhymes  as  fonke 
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vb  :  gef  i  sftnke  (OE  sunce)  in  Harl.,  and   the    spellings  lung 
adv  (OE  Ignge),  sung  sb  in  Aud. 

i 

647.  ME  i  is  the  regular  continuation  of  OE  i,  as  in  smij), 
writen  ptc,  and  is  not  subject  to  new-lengthening  in  1ME  (623). 
It  represents  also  the  unrounding  of  OE  y  in  North,  and  Ml 
(663).     eSth  has-  i  =  OE  y  in  some  words,  especially  after  k 
in  king  (but  cunne  =  OE  cynn),  kinewurfie,  kimej)  '  comes '  (cnmep 
in  AR  with  the  u  of  the  infin.)  =  OE  cyng,  cynewierj)e,  cymef, 
also  in  6?r»A#»=OE  dryhten. 

648.  i  from  e(o)  before  front  conss.  is  general  ME  before  ht 
(oo),  as  in  liht  *  lux/  '  brilliant/    '  easy/  Iriht,  fihten  (fehten 
Jul,)  =  OE  le(o)ht  (leoht),  beorht, -breht  ($n\fe(o)htan.     Other 
cases   are   dialectal :    siggen,  wri(c)chede  '  wretched '   from  OE 


649.  There  is  eMnE  evidence  of  a  distinction  between  close 
and  open  i — probably  I,  I — dependant  on  the  nature  of  the 
following   cons.  (786),  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  dis- 
tinction was  already  developed  in  1ME.     But,  as  in  1WS  all 
'Is  were  rounded  into  y,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  remaining 
is  must  have  been  closetls,  and  this  must  have  been  the  state 
of  things  in  eME  also — at  least  in  Sth. 

e 

650.  ME  e  corresponds  regularly  to  OE  e  and  e,  as  in  west, 
eten ;    rest,  wenien,  mete  =  OE  west,  helpan,  etan ;    rest, 
mete.     That  OE  e  [  was  levelled  under  OE  £  in  ME 

is  proved  by  the  identical  treatment  of  the  new-longs  eten, 
mete  in  1ME  and  eMnE,  in  which  latter  the  vowel  of  eat  and 
meat  was  still  kept  apart — in  pronunciation  as  well  as  spelling 
— from  the  ee  (ie)  of  meet,feeld  ( field)  =  0^  gemetan,  feld,  the  e 
of  the  latter  word  being  a  10E  lengthening  of  earlier  e  =  [ 
(395).  This  broadening  of  OE  e  is  also  shown  by  such 
spellings  as  eeten,  wal,  stelf=  OE  etan,  wel,  self  in  Ld. 

651.  The  new  long  e  (including,  probably,  Orm's  e  in  ende, 
670)  is  still  kept  apart  from  the  £  of  ^=OE  s&  in  some  MnE 
dialects,  and   the  two  sounds  must   have   been   distinct   in 
ME  as  well.     If  ^  was  x*»  as  in  OE,  then  /  may  have  been 


cithrr  L»  or  [+  .    if;   lin«l  l»«-«-n    nai  n.\s  •«•«!  to  ]*  in  rMK.   tln-n  the 
1ME  e  can  only  have  been  [».     Cp  the  evidence  bearing  on 


652.  c  is  often  the  result  of  group-shortening  of  OE  <?,  as 

in     ,  ft,  •  =  >/<•,  ,/,'f/e  ;   also  of  ^  and  £a,  though  hero  it  is  repre- 
sented also  by  a  (644):  slepte,  clenseu  --slapte  (non-\\  S 

sli'iitf),  r/tt-nxi 

653.  Jn  the  loweiing  of  the  t  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  want  of  stress. 

654.  £=OEy  is  regular  in  Kt,  as  in  zenne,  dede=OKt  senn, 
(478),  except  in  king,  evel  =  OE  yfel  is  WM1  as  well  as  Kt. 

60 

655.  In  Ld  the  OE  eo  had  been  merged  in  the  open  e,  as 
is  shown  by  such  spellings  as  erthe,  iarnde  by  the  side   of 
geornde,  ear!,  eorl,  eo  itself  being  written  not  only  for  OE  eo, 
but  also  for  OE  e,  as  in  feon  —  f^nn,  seotte  prt.     In  O.  eo  is 
written  pretty  regularly  for  OE  eo,  the  o  being,  however,  often 
omitted,  so  that  such  spellings  as  heore  and  here  ,  weorrfienn  and 
werrfienn,  heoffne  and  heffne  interchange  constantly.     In  one 
place  0.  writes  heore  to  show  that  the  diphthong  is  short. 

656.  In  eSth  eo  is  regularly  written,  not  only  in  such  words 
as  heore  (also  hare  643),  eorjte,  heovene^  but  also  —  in  agreement 
with  Merc,  against  1  VVS  —  in  weole,  weoreld  (also  world),  cleopede  = 
1WS  wela,  woruld,  dlpode,  the  eo  being,  however,  in  some  words 
confined  to  the  earliest  texts:    thus  AR  has  speken  against 

in  Jul.  eo  is  occasionally  written  for  OE  £  ;  thus  Jul. 
has  unweommet,  bicheorren  —  Q^  ungewpmmed,  becgrran.  Jul.  also 
has  eo  for  Fr  e  mfeovereles  *  February.' 

657.  In  other  eSth  texts  we  find  remarkable  fluctuations. 
In  Horn,  eo  is  often  written  o,  as  in  loren,  horte,  #0^==OE 
be(o)ran,  hcorfe,  se(o)lft  such  spellings   as  heovene,  hevene  also 
occurring.     This  o  is  also  common  in  ON,  where  it  rhymes 
on  old  eo  or  e,  as  in  vorre  :  sterre  =  Ql&feorran  :  *teorray  hovene  : 
sfcrene=0'Et  heofon  :  stefn,  bore  *  ursum  :'  spere  =  OE  be(o)ran  : 
spere.    The  rhyme  stone  :  orfe  is  an  exceptional  one  on  OE  o, 
which  is  perhaps  due  to  some  change  of  pronunciation  (*eorf 
for  orfl).     There  is  also  a  rhyme  of  eo  on  ii  :  honne  :  kunne  — 
OE  heonon  :  cynn.      This  rhyme-fluctuation  between  e  and  y 
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seems  to  point  to  the  intermediate  sound  (03),  of  which  o  is 
a  common  OFr  symbol.  In  WM1  (Harl.)  we  find  such  spell- 
ings as  fa<ere  =  0~Ei  heora,  huerte  by  the  side  of  herte,  heovene. 
PP12  has  simple  u,  a§(  in  hure,  churl,  durk.  So  also  A11P  in 
iirfe,  burn  =  Q~Et  beorn,  the  form  luyrn  indicating  probably  a 
long  vowel.  It  is  evident  that  in  WM1  old  eo  had  passed  into 
a  simple  sound  resembling  n,  which  again  points  to  (oe). 
Conversely,  we  find  eo  written  for  u  in  Lay.2,  as  in  leore  for 
the  lure=OE  lyre  'loss-'  of  the  older  text. 

658.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  change  of  eo  into 
the  e  of  1ME   (Chaucerian)   erthe,  Jierte  was  not  direct  (by 
dropping  of  the  o),  but  through  (oe),  itself  the  result  of  con- 
vergence  of  the  two  elements  of  the  old  diphthong.     This 
(oe)  was  then  gradually  unrounded,  a  process  which,  to  judge 
from  the  orthography  and  rhymes,  must  have  begun  early  in 
Sth.     What  the  precise  value  of  eo  is  in  O.,  is  doubtful.     It 
is  possible  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  half-traditional  symbol  of 
close  e — the  sound  into   which  eo  would  first   develop — as 
shown  by  the  analogy  of  eo  (68 1). 

659.  In  Kt  eo  is  preserved  as  a  diphthong,  but  in  the  form 
of  (je) :  yerfe,  lyerne,  wyefcle  =  OE  eor])e,  leornian,  zveofod  '  altar.' 
Simple  e  also  occurs,  as  in  erflich,  sterven.     This  (je)  seems  to 
point  to  an  intermediate  (joe). 

660.  One  result  of  the  OE  variation  between   weo-   and 
wo-  (426)  was  that  some  words  beginning  with  original  wo- 
changed    it  to  weo-.     Thus  Lay.    has  weord,  weolkne   by  the 
side  of  word,  wolkne  ;  hence  our  welkin.     The  shortened  wo-  in 
wodnes-dai  underwent  the  same  change,  giving   our  present* 


661.  is  the  regular  equivalent  of  OE  u,  as  in  sune,  and  is 
not  subject  to  new-lengthening.     In  some  words,  such  as  us 
(also  ous=us)  it  is  a  shortening  of  OE  u.     The  analogy  of  i 
makes  it  probable  that  1ME  distinguished  between  narrow  1 
and  wide  1. 

662.  u  in  some  words  is  a  backing  of  it,  the  change  being 
clearly  shown  by  the  spellings  with  o,  as  in  moche,  soch  =  eSth 
milche(l),    switch.      These    spellings   appear   already  in   Lay.2 
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This  u  was,  of  course,  first  «l«-vdoped  in  Sth.  (and  WM1),  but 
it  afterwards  spread  to  the  othrr  .liul.-i-ts,  even  Scotch  having 
K  in  Muckle. 

u 

663.  OE  y  was  completely  unrounded  in  WM1  even  in  the 
OTr  period,  as  is  pro\'<l   l>v  such  spellings  as  £//,<//  1  y  the 
si. !••  of  byrien,  sinti'-«,  </i</c  =  OE  byrgan,  synna,  dyde  in  Ld.     0. 
has  ummbtasQR ymkt  but  the  u  is  probably  due  to  the  Scand. 
iun.     Except  in  such  cases  of  analogy  0.  has  only  * :  sinn<',  <lt<l< . 

664.  In  Sth  the  old  y  was  preserved  unchanged  under  the 
disguise  of  u,  not  only  in  such  words  as  sunne  (which  never 
rhymes  on  sunne  *  sol '),  dude,    but   also  in  specifically  1WS 
forms    such   as   miichel,   hicuch,   sullen,   schiippen  =  1WS   mycel, 
/nn/U\  M/lIan,  scyppan,  eWS  micel,  hwelc,  sgttan,  scieppan;  siiyyen 
=  OE  *£cyan   also  occurs.     $  was  also  kept  in  WM1,  as  in 
ciisse  :  blisse  (HarL),  buyye  (Harl.,  PP1.)  =  OE  bycgan.    Even  Aud. 
still  writes  gulte=OE  *gyltig.     u  survives  as  a  variant  of  i 
(and  Kt  e)  in  some  Ch  forms,  such  as  biirien,  busy,  whose  (y)- 
sound  is  confirmed  by  eME  evidence,  together  with  the  pre- 
sent pronunciation  (beri,  bizi),  which  shows  that  the  u  in  these 
words  cannot  have  been  made  into  u. 

o 

665.  answers  to  OE  0,  as  in  on,  folk,  cole,  bodien=.Q}&  on,folc, 
<W(//),  budian.  New-long  6  in  cole,  lodien  is  still  distinguished 
from  p  =  OE  a  in  some  of  our  dialects,  and  is  kept  apart  from 
old  o  in  standard  E.  both  in  spelling  and  pronunciation :  cp 
coal  (koul)  with  cool  (kuwl)=OE  col.  eSth  o  must  also  have 
been  distinct  from  the  pj  of  MQII  etc,  for  this  sound  was  after- 
wards unrounded  into  a.  eME  o  must,  therefore,  have  had  a 
sound  between  the  OE  }  and  the  broad  j— nl  },  which  is  the 
present  Gm  sound  of  short  o  in  stock  etc.  In  1ME  the  three 
sounds  o,  f  and  o  were,  therefore,  probably  }*,  j»  and  }#  resp. 
The  MnE  dialects  seem  to  point  to  ty  as  a  later  sound  of  6. 

Long  Vowels :  a. 

666.  OE  a  was  rounded  into  g  in  Sth  and  Kt.    The  earliest 

ts,  such  as  Jul.,  still  write  a  :  ///•</.  /</*'/>/.  yast,  but  the  form 

u'UMHie=.irti  (/*)  me!  presupposes  the  rounded  vowel,  and  makes 

it  probable  that  the  a  is  a  traditional  spelling,  and  in  so  by  the 

N 
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side  of  swa  the  o  is  fully  established.  AR  writes  o  and  oa,  as 
in  hivo,  hwoa,  mo(a)re.  oa  also  appears  in  Lay.  (ihoaten\  GE  (loar) 
and  elsewhere. 

667.  Hence  a  occurs  only  in  Fr  words  in  eSth,  as  in  dame. 
In  1ME  a  appears  as  a  new-lengthening  of  OE  a,  as  in  hare, 
name,  md&ien  =  eWEt  hare,  name,  makien,  OE  hara,  nama,  macian. 

668.  In  Ld  and  O.  OE  d  is  preserved ;  thus  O.  has  hwd, 
Idferrd,  gdst.     In  North,  d  has  been  preserved  unrounded  up  to 
the   present  day  in  the  Scotch  dialects,  where  it  has  been 
levelled  under  new-long  d ;  North,  texts  have  o  only  in  a  lew 
cases  of  apparent  borrowing  from  Sth,  as  in  sot  lord  by  the  side 
of  swa,  lafercl  in  PC.     The  later  Ml  texts  show  a  remarkable 
fluctuation  between  the  North,  d  and  the  Sth  g.     Thus  the 
EMI  GE  rhymes  woa  :  Eva,  modi  ( =  mdl) :  natural  on  the  one 
hand  and  ggn  :  on  (cp  on  :  don  in  the  same  text)  sg :  temptacw  on 
the  other.     Even  the  Yorkshire  TM  rhymes  hdme  :fdme  (Fr) 
and  mpre  :  before.     The  NWM1  A11P  rhyme  mare :  I  fare,  mgre  : 
schore.     In  the  MnE  dialects  the  rounded  vowel  has  prevailed. 
It  is  probable  that  the  freedom  of  rhyme  considered  above  was 
the  result  of  the  old  d  being  at  first  only  slightly  rounded. 

§ 

669.  In  1ME  no  distinction  is  made  in  writing  between  ^ 
and  e,  both  being  written  indiscriminately  e,  ee.     In  O.  they 
are  distinguished  as  &  and  e  with  perfect  regularity.     In  the 
earliest  Sth  ea  is  written  pretty  regularly  for  the  open  sound, 
but  even  in  AR  e  is  often  written  for  ea.     Great  irregularity 
prevails  in  Ld. 

ME  £?  is  the  regular  representative  of  the  common  OE  & 
in  all  the  dialects,  and  of  OE  ea  in  all  the  dialects  except  Kt 
(679) ;  thus  to  OE  see,  laran,  heafod,  hleapan  correspond  in  O. 
see,  leerenn,  Jicefedd,  lapenn,  in  eSth  sea,  learen,  heaved,  leapen. 
Ld  writes  meast,  mest,  bebead,  bebced=Q^  mast,  bebead  etc. 

670.  Orm's  a  also  appears  as  a  lengthening  of  OE  a  (ea), 
as  in  arn,  <zrd=iO~Et  am  (  house ',  card  '  country '. 

In  darne  (  secret'  it  is  a  lengthening  of  OE  g  (dgrne,  1WS 
dyrne),  which  in  E.  words  such  as  ende,  sendenn  is  written  with 
simple  e.  In  gerrsal&m,  Elysabcc])  it  seems  also  to  be  a  lengthen- 
ing of  OE  ^ — a  lengthening  which  may  have  begun  in  OE  itself. 
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671.  The  shortening  of  common  OE  a  appears  in  O.  some- 
tiincs  as  a,  sometimes  as  e\ 

a  :  //VYZ///',  lasse,  latstenn,  laffdlg. 

e  :  Jle**k  (also  flash),  clennsenn,  ledde  prt,  tpredd  ptc. 
The  regular  shortening  of  OE  a  in  O.  is  evidently  a.  The  e  of 
r/t'iinsenn  and  ledde  is  really  a  shortening  of  e  (cp  O.'s  cte/t 
§  676),  and  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  spredde,  although  the 
r  would  tend  to  preserve  the  a  (674).  flewh,  lastly,  may  owe  its 
e  to  the  following  (originally)  front  cons.  (733).  The  other 
EMI  and  North,  texts  have  generally  e.  letse,  for  instance, 
occurs  in  rhyme  in  North.,  GE,  and  TM.  The  earliest  North, 
also  has  lefdi  against  the  a  of  0.  The  e  of  eSth  and  Kt  is 
ambiguous,  but  the  evidence  of  the  later  texts — in  which  it 
becomes  a — shows  that  it  stands  for  e.  The  ON  rhymes 
vrannr  :  tnonue,  AR  has  wrastlen,  RG1  has  amti,  laihlre.  WM1 
also  has  a  :  clad  in  A11P,  lasse  in  rhyme  in  Aud.  Ch.  generally 
has  a,  as  in  ladi,  ladde,  wrastlen.  Sometimes  he  shows  the 
EMI  e,  as  in  teste,  lasse,  both  forms  occurring  in  rhyme. 

e 

672.  represents  the  common  OE  e  in  all  the  dialects,  as  in 
It  IT,  meih;  Xr//£  =  OE  her,  med,  cene  (cctne).     The  Anglian  e?  =  WS 
a  and  le  (1WS  y)  appears  also  in  all  the  dialects  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  WS  forms,  except  that  £=1WS  occurs  in  some 
of  the  extreme  Western  dialects  (690) ;  thus  O.  and  Sth  agree 
in  such  forms  as  tellg,  teli,  efenn,  even,  dede^uouWSffeseli^efen, 

WS  ges&lig,  afen,  deed ;  sene,  herenn,  heren  =  nonWS  gesene, 

ran ,  WS  gesiene,  gehleran  (1  WS  gefjne,  gehyran).     Here,  again, 

Ld  shows  great  irregularity :  let,  leot,  ket  prt,  to  geamene,  atywede 

=  OE  let,  to  gemenne  (WS  le,  y),  a/eirde  (WS  ie,  y),  the  last 

spelling  being  evidently  a  WS  literary  one. 

ME  e  in  feld,  sheld  is  an  OE  (Mercian)  lengthening  of  e. 
O.  also  has  e  as  a  lengthening  of  OE  $  (against  dame  670)  in 
be(o)ldeHn   'encourage',  weordenn    '  injure'  =  OMerc.  gebfldan, 
\in  (1WS  gebyldan,  dwyrdan),  where  eo=e  (68 1). 

673.  In  the  following  words  0.  has  a  =  Gmc  and  WS  &,  ea  in 
parentheses  indicating  a  confirmatory  eSth  spelling : 

(a)  before  r :  liar  (ea),/^r  (ea),  Karen*  prt,  /ttr#r,f<er,g&r,  bare 
4  bier.'    The  only  exception  is  that  gar  is  sometimes  written ger. 

N    : 
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(b)  after  r:  strate,  rad  (ea),  radenn,  drcedenn.    redenn,  dredenn 
also  occur,    gredig  always  has  e,  being  the  only  complete  ex- 
ception.    The  rule  is  further  confirmed  by  Sth  breap  and  MnE 
thread. 

(c)  before  1 :  mtel.     selrg  has  only  e. 

(d)  after  1 :  Iceche,  latenn,  llatenn,  dapenn.     The  subst  deep 
has  also  e.     No  other  exception. 

(e)  after  w  :  wapenn. 

674.  It  is  evident  that  in  these  words  the  a  is  due  not 
to  any  WS  influence  but  to  the  low  tone  of  the  vowellikes 
r,  I,  w — influences  which  had  already  been  partially  developed 
in  OE  (449).    In  spacke  by  the  side  of  speche  and  dcedbote  by  the 
side  of  the  uncompounded  dede  there  is,  however,  no  such 
influence,  and  these  forms  may  really  be  WSaxonisms.     It  is 
remarkable  that  these  <0s  are  more  developed  in  the  Mercian 
O.  than  in  the  Saxon  Sth  dialect. 

675.  The  shortenings  of  Angl.  e  —  WS  <z  show  exclusively  e  in 
Ml  and  North. :  0.  has  errnde,  redd  ptc,  dredd  ptc ;  bleddre,  deppte  ; 
neddre.     Ch  has  a  in  naddre,  bladdre,  and  has  both  dred  and  drad 
in  rhyme.     All  has  neddre,  bleddre,  which  probably  means  "[ — 
the  forerunner  of  Ch's  a.   It  is  uncertain  whether  the  e  of  blest 
(Ay.)  was  long  or  short.     GE  and  TM  have  blast  in  rhyme ; 
this  exception  to  the  general  rule  may  be  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  vb  blawen. 

676.  In  a  few  words  O.  has,  on  the  other  hand,  e  for  common 
OE  <£,  especially  before  n :  lenenn,  menenn,  dene  (but  cltznnesse). 
aness  and  inuene  have  <0.     The  other  cases  are :  del  (but  dtzlenn), 
lefedd  ptc,  ledenn.     It  will  be  observed  that,  except  in  the  case 
of  lefedd,  all  these  ^s  are  followed  by  a  point  cons. 

677.  ME  e  in  all  the  dialects  (with  some  exceptions  in  Lay. 
and  Kt)  also  corresponds  to  the  Angl.  c-smoothings  of  O  WS  and 
OKt  ea,  eo  (462, 465).    Thus  O.  has  ec,  heh,  nek  ;  leghenn^fleghemi 
=  OAngl.  ec,  heh,  nek;  legan, flegan  (WS  eac,  keak,  neak ;  leogan, 

fleogan).  Orm's  eo  in  seoc  by  the  side  of  sec,J)e(o)s  'thighs'  may 
be  a  merely  orthographic  variation  (681),  aided  by  some 
tradition  of  WS  orthography.  The  earliest  Sth  shows  the 
same  forms  as  O. :  eke,  kek,Jleke  sb  (AR1).  For  the  later  de- 
velopments keik,  kik  etc  see  696.  O.  has  exceptionally  ^ 
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=  WS  ,'a  before  back  conss.  in  some  verbal  forms 

where  they  may  be  due  to  the  analogy  of  such  preterites  as 

OK   Ijt'ilil,    wlli'iv    J!M  i  lar. 

678.  In  Kt  tin-  K  >Kt  f~=OEy  is  preserved,  as  in  wet  (KS), 


679.  The  diphthongic  ca  is  preserved   in    Kt   in  the  same 
spellings  as  the  short  ea  :  great,  ///W.  //>/«//,  ////  are  (also  grat,  i> 
etc),  probably  with  the  value  (jaa),  although  if  the  second 
element  had  been  lengthened  we  should  have  expected  *greot  etc. 

680.  In    scawen,    (Ld)  =  OE   sceawian  the  e  seems  to   have 
been  absorbed  by  the  preceding  front  cons.  (733),  the  length 
being  shifted   on   to   the  a,   our    present   show  pointing  to 
xr/nlti'fn,  although  All's  schawen  points  to  short  a.     O.  has  a  = 

>  i  in  ilra  /i  =  OE  dreag  '  suffered'  and  lafe  —  OE  geleafa  'belief. 
Are  these  modifications  of  ea  or  of  later  a  1 

681.  In  Laud  the  old  eo  had  evidently  been  completely 
merged  in  *,  as  shown  by  such  spellings  as  cesen,  <fer=OE 
ceosan,  deor,  and,  with  the  usual  confusion  between  close  and 
open  vowels,  dar,  eo  being  also  written  for  OE  e,  as  in  leot  prt. 
The  treatment  of  eo  in  the  other  texts  is  also  quite  parallel  to 
that  of  eo.     O.  writes  preost,  prest,  deofess,  defies*,  AR  writes 
preost,  deovel=QE  preost,  deofoL     O.  also  occasionally  writes 
eo  for  e,  as  in  dreofe(ld=Qi&  gedrefed  (gedr&fed),  Galileo—  Ga 

So  also  AR  in  cfieoken  '  cheeks  '  =  OMerc.  cecan  (  WS  ceacari). 

682.  The  spellings  oe  and  o  are  common  in  Horn,  and  ON. 
The  latter  h&sjjoede  :  noede—  OJ&Jjeode  :  nede,  ho=heo  '  she  '.  Harl. 
has  seo,  se  'see':  me,  deor,  duer,  line,  he  'she',  /i/r^=OE  h  lenr 
'cheek  \    PP12  has  /////,  lvjt  =  OE  deof,  beofi.    A11P  have  M 
=  In'otlef)  ;  their  ho  '  she'  probably  —  ho  from  *hjo  (685).    These 
spellings  point  to  a  convergent  smoothing  into  {*  in  Sth,  f»  in 
WM1,  the  latter  being  preserved  in  the  MnE  chuse  (choose  is  a 
very  late  half  phonetic  spelling)  from  OE  ceosan.     AR2  writes 
eo  for  the  Fr  (ceoe)  in  preoven,  where  AR1  has  prvvien. 

683.  In  Kt   eo  is   represented  by  the   diphthongic  (jee), 
probably  from  earlier  (joeoe),  as  in  chiese,  chyese,  byej)  pi,  for 
which  hyp  etc  also  occurs.     This  diphthong  also  represents 
('Kt  e  in  some  words:  i/iierde  '  hired  '=:OKt  geherde  (nonKt 
gehyrde)  in  KS,  hyrr  adv,  ih(y)erd  '  heard'  in  Ay. 
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684.  In  O.'s  fowwer,  Sth  vowr=OE  flower  the  0  seems  to 
have  been  merged  into  the  o  by  the  influence  of  the  two  lip 
conss. 

685.  0/s^0=OE  lied  'she'  is  the  result  of  stress-shifting 
in  weak  syllables  (442),  the  stages  being  $>[«-,  ec}»,  sen}*,  o}*.    So 
also  in  the  word  she  itself  (733),  and  in.  you,  your.    OE  eow,  eower 
became  (joou,  joouer),  whence,  by  the  usual  dropping  of  the 
initial  glide,  the  eSth  ou,  duer.     O.'s  gure  keeps  the  first  half 
of  the  old  diphthong,  and  changes  the  second  half  into  u  by 
the  analogy  of  the  poss.  prn  of  the  ist  pers.  (lire).     O.  then 
makes  *gow  (or  *gpw)  inio  gutv  by  the  analogy  oS.  gure. 

I 

686.  answers  both  to  common  OE  £,  as  in  wis,five,  and  to  the 
Angl.  group-lengthened  I  in  such  words  as  child,  smgen,fmden, 
cllmben,  i  before  ng  being  shortened  again  in  Ch,  as  in  syngen. 

.   For  the  %  in  hlh  etc  see  696. 

G 

687.  answers  to  OE  u,  as  in  Ms,  mup,  Ch  hous,  mouth,  and  to 
the  Angl.  group-lengthened  u  in  such  words  as  sungen,  hund, 
dumb,  the  u  being  shortened  again  before  ng  in  Ch :  songen, 
hound,  doumb. 

For  the  u  in  fuel  see  696 ;  for  that  in  gure  see  685  ;  and  for 
the  1ME  u  in  enough  see  721. 

ft 

688.  The  old  y  was  completely  unrounded  in  EMI,  as  shown 
by  such  spellings  &sfor-J)i,forr-J)i,jir  inLdandO.  =  OE.  for-py,fyr. 

689.  In  Sth  and  WM1  it  was  preserved  in  the  Fr  spelling 
u(i),  as  in  huiren  'hire'  (AE),  kupen  'make  known'  (AE),/wr 
(AR,  Harl.),/^^  (A11P)  =  OE  hyran,  cypanjyrjyst. 

690.  In  WM1  u  also  represents  1WS  y= Angl.  e.    Thus  PP12 
has  huren  '  hear',  nudful '  needful',  which  appear  in  AE,  etc  in 
the  Angl.  forms  heren,  neodful. 

For  ii  from  eo  see  682. 

691.  The  main  source  of  u  in  ME  generally  is  the  OFr  u  and 
ni,  as  in  cure,  fortune,  due,  frnt,  fruit,  the  latter  spelling  being 
the  most  usual,     u  final  or  before  a  vowel  became  eu  (eu  ?)  in 
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Ch,  B.S  shown  by  such  spellings  as  verfeic,  crewel  =  vert?/,  <*rmj. 
So  also  OFr  in  in  eschue>  etchewe  *  eschew '. 

6 

692.  answers  both  to  common  OE  0,  as  in  do,  mone,  god,  and 
to  group-lengthened  Angl.  o,  as  in  /'-/7/-//.  r/otd. 

693.  In  North.  5  was  fronted  to  {»,  Fr  f#  being  levelled 
ninlrr  tin-  in-w  sound,  as  shown  by  such  rhymes  as  tone: 

for/one  =fortii>it\ 

For  the  6  in  two  etc  see  695. 

9 

694.  is  the  regular  representative  of  OE  a  in  Sth,  Kt  and 
in  later  Ml  (668),  as  in  mgre,  hgm,  as  also  of  group-lengthened 
Angl.  a  in  such  words  as  Igng,  hpnd,  eg  nib. 

695.  $  after  w  became  o  in  1ME  in  most  words,  as  in  two, 
who,  womb,  as  shown  by  the  MnE  pronunciation  (831).     wpd 
'  woad '  is  an  exception. 

Diphthongs 

696.  We  have  seen  that  the  OE  diphthongs  disappeared  in 
all  the  ME  dialects  except  Kt,  but  their  loss  was  supplied  by 
new  developments.     All  the  common  ME  diphthongs  are  the 
result  of  various  changes  in  the  combination  vowel  +  the  fol- 
lowing OE  conss. :  w  (/),  h  (c  and  o),  open  g  e  and  g  <D.     The 
combination  vowel  +  w  and  of  back  vowel  +  back  h  and  g  yields 
a  diphthong  of  the  (au)-type,  the  combination  front  vowel 
+  front  h  or  g  yields  a  diphthong  of  the  (ai)-type.     Thus  OE 
(/,~dfr,  tin//!,,,-,  dragan;  Jteh  (Angl.),  iceg  appear  in  fully  developed 
ME  as  dfi',  <1(>n//f>'r,  drauen  ;  heik  (hlh),  wei.    It  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  these  diphthongs  are  developed  : 

(1)  by  weakening  of  the  cons,  into  a  glide- vowel,  as  in  drauen ; 

(2)  by  parasiting,  as  in  heik,  where  the  glide  from  the  [#  to 
the  o  has  developed  into  a  full   glide-vowel.     The  second 
process  is  generally  the  most  primitive  one,  and  it  is  some- 
times doubtful — as  in  the  case  of  wei — whether  the  second 
cli  inent  of  the  diphthong  is  not  really  a  parasite-vowel  which 
has  absorbed  the  original  cons,  rather  than  a  weakening  of 
this  cons.   The  last  stage  in  the  development  of  the  ME  diph- 
thongs is  the  absorption  of  the  glide-vowel  into  the  preceding 
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vowel — an  absorption  which  is  inevitable  in  the  ME  weak- 
ening of  OE  tig  etc,  as  in  fuel  from  OE  fugol  through  fuwel. 
Sometimes  this  absorption  is   the  result  of  the  assimilative 
influence  of  the  glide-vowel  itself,  as  in  hik  from  Jieih,  where  the 
/  first  drew  up  the  preceding  e  to  7,  and  was  then  absorbed  by  it. 
697.  As  the  combination  vowel  -f  w  is  in  itself  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  a  diphthong  of  the  (au)-type,  and  as  the 
combination  front  vowel  +  g  had  become  almost — if  not  quite 
— a  diphthong  even  in  OE,  it  was  natural  to  keep  w  and  g  as 
symbols  of  the  second  elements  of  diphthongs.     This  is  done 
in  O.,  which,  at  the  same  time,  shows  the  development  of  the 
diphthongs  in  its  most  primitive  stage.     In  0.  h  and  back 
(open)  g — which   he   writes  gh — do  not  develope  parasites: 
dohJiterr,  heh,  draghenn.     The  second  elements  of  the  (au)  and 
(ai)  diphthongs  are  expressed  by  w  and  g  resp.,  which  are 
doubled  after  short  vowels,  not  only  finally  and  before  conss. 
but  also  between  vowels  :  clawwess  ( =  OE  cfawa),  daw ;  wegg, 
leggd  ptc  (  =  OE  tfelpffd).     In  these  doublings  between  vowels 
the  first  cons,  denotes  the  glide  on  to  the  vowel,  the  second 
that  vowel  itself  (*clauwess).    The  fact,  however,  that  O.  did  not 
adopt  the  latter  spelling  shows  the  doubling  was  really  a  kind 
of  phonetic  fiction  to  enable  him  to  mark  the  shortness  of  the 
preceding  vowel.     That  clawivess  meant  practically  nothing  but 
claues  is  further  confirmed  by  O.'s  spellings  aww  for  Lt  au,  and 
egg  for  Scand.  ei,  as  in  Awwstm  —  Au(gu]stin^  Jiegglenn  'salute' 
—  heila.     In  the  ptcc  slagenn,  (forr)legenn  =  Q1&  slcegen^  (for)legen 
the  g  is  left  undoubled.     Conversely,  it  is  sometimes  doubled 
after  a  long  OE  vowel,  as  in  tweggenn  =  twegen.     So  also  the  w 
is  doubled  in  cliewwenn  —  Q&  ceowan  against  ne(o)we  =  OJ?t  (Angl.) 
neowe  etc.     It  is  doubtful  whether  these  doublings  indicate  real 
shortening  of  the  preceding  vowel,  or  are  merely  the  result  of 
confounding  length  of  vowel  with  length  of  glide  on  to  the 
second  element ;  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  most  probable  that  these 
(as  sdsofowwerr,  owwhar=Q1&  feower,  ohwair)  are  cases  of  back- 
shortening  (629).     The  doubling  of  g  after  ?',  as  in  rfr^£0=OE 
dryge  is  merely  a  way  of  marking  the  length  -of  the  vowel : 
drigge—drlge^  or  rather  tlrle.     That^  had  been  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  a  preceding  i  or  I  is  made  probable  by  the  occurrence 
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of  *//7£=OE  xiffc  '  victory'  at  the  end  of  the  line  (610)  and  the 
SJM  lling  tiggefasst,  as  also  by  the  insertion  of  g  in  such  forms 
as  drigcrafft  *  sorcery  '  =  OE  <///  '•/>/•//.  Zacange  by  the  side  of 
Zacarte.  Hence  /;  in  -/;  -//.;,  probably  represented  simple  7  : 


608.  In  the  other  eME  texts—  as  also  in  later  ME  generally 
—the  second  elements  of  the  diphthongs  are  represented  by  i 
and  M,  as  in  Lt  and  Fr.  Already  in  Ld  the  Fr  begins  to  prevail 
over  the  OE  spelling  :  d&ges,  dai;  fower,faut  treuthe.  In  eME 
retention  of  the  cons,  symbols  often  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
diphthong  is  not  fully  developed,  but  the  revival  of  w  in  the 
1ME  combinations  aw  etc  shows  that  the  system  of  spelling 
carried  out  in  the  O.  was  never  completely  disused.  In  North. 
the  consonantal  spellings  egh  etc,  as  in  degJie—deie  'die',  were 
kept  up  and  revived,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of  ai,  ei 
etc,  where  the  i  in  North,  had  come  to  be  a  mere  mark  of  length. 

690.  Diphthongs  are  occasionally  formed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  parasite-*'  before  various  front  conss.  besides  h  and  ^. 
Thus  AR  has  leinten,  aciceinte=OE  lencten,  acirencte.  9c  (733) 
has  the  same  effect  in  aische,  icaitcken  (Wicl.)=OE  asce,  wascan. 

e.i  (ai) 

700.  is  the  regular  eSth  representative  of  OE  ag.  Thus  dag 
appears  in  Laud  as  dag,  daig,  dai,  and  mag,  lag,  appear  in  Lay. 
as  mai,  leai,  lei.     AR  has  generally  ei  :  dei,  mei,  lei,  seide. 

701.  In  O.  the  first  element  has  undergone  its  regular  change 
into  a  :  dagg,  magg,  tagg.     So  also  in  slagenn^itlein  (AR).    This 
ai  is  still  rare  in  AR  (dai),  but  it  occurs  in  Lay.  (saide),  being 
frequent  in  Lay.2  (may),  and  it  occurs  even  in  Ld  (daies  gen.). 
The  eSth  ai  is  probably  due  to  acoustic  divergence  rather  than 
to  the  isolative  change  of  g  into  a.     This  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  Kt,  which  otherwise  preserves  e,  agrees  with  Ch  and 
1ME  generally  in  having  day  etc. 

702.  Scand.  ei  (and  py)  becomes  ai  finally,  except  in>?i,  as 
in  Orm's  nagg,  magg=Icel.  nei,  mey  *  maid*.     Lay.  has  nai,  AR 
and  North,  nai,  Ch  nay.     This  change  is  against  that  of  non- 
final  Scand.  ei  into  egg,  ei  (705).    Was  Scand.  ei  pronounced  \t 
when  final  ? 
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703.  The  eSth  eik  from  OE  ah,  as  in  seik,  eihte  from  Angl. 
gesah,  ahta  seems  to  have  been  ei  rather  than  ei,  for  these 
words  generally  keep  their  ei  in  1ME — seigh  (fig),  eighte,  although 
say  also  occurs  (in  rhyme  in  Ch). 

For  the  ai  of  aische  etc  see  699,  733. 

ei 

704.  is  the  regular  development  of  OE  eg,  gg :  thus  OE  weg, 
gelegen,  regen,  gge  '  fear ',  fygde  appear  in  0.  as  wegg,  legenn,  reggn, 

,  leggde,  in  AR  as  weit  ileien,  rein,  eie,  leide.     Orm's  seggde 
^  in  AR)  from  OE  seegde  has  taken  its  e  from  the  pres. 
slogan.     Lay.  has  *eaide  pointing  to  OE  <eg. 

705.  ei  also  represents  unfinal  Scand.  ei,  as  in  Orm's  feggre, 
hegglenn,  beggtenn=;Icel.  Jjeira,  Jieila,  beita,  final  Scand.   ei  ex- 
ceptionally \n.]jegg  '  they',  perhaps  because  it  was  unstrest. 

706.  In  1ME  there  is  a  tendency  to  confuse  ei  with  ai,  es- 
pecially in  North.,  where  the  oldest  mss  write  wai,  thai,  thair 
etc.     In  Ch  the  distinction  between  day  and  wey  is  still  kept 
up,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  confuse  them,  ey  being  oftener 
levelled  under  ay  than  vice- versa,  thus  we  find  alwey  rhyming 
on.  fey  (Fr),jP&y  and  alway  rhyming  on  day,  abbay  (Fr).     ai  had 
probably  begun  to  front  its  first  element  into  J,  which  would 
bring  the  two  diphthongs  very  close  together. 

au 

707.  It  is  not  improbable  that  aw  etc  were  diphthongs 
already  in  OE  in  such  forms  as  sdwle  (also  written  saule),  and 
hence  also  in  ME.    Otherwise  au  does  not  appear  in  the  earliest 
ME  except  in  foreign  words,  such  as  Awwstm  (0.),  sawter  (AR) 
*  psalter '. 

708.  OE.  dragan  appears  in  O.  as  dragkenn,  in  the  earliest  Sth 
as  drahen,  in  AR  and  Ch  as  drawen,  the  e  having  been  first 
rounded  into  a,  which  by  a  slight  relaxation  of  the  back  of 
the  tongue  becomes  a  w.     In  drawen  the  w  was  probably  soon 
weakened  into  an  u.     The  back  h  was  rounded  in  the  same 
way  in  ME,  and  developed  a  parasite  u  before  it  in  AR,  where 
drawen  has   pres.    drau/tfi  =  OTms    dragTiepp.     So    also    Orm's 
lahkghenn — where  the^  is  perhaps  meant  to  indicate  the  round- 
ing of  the  kh  (cp  labge  in  Lay.2) — appears  in  AR  as  lauhwen. 
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709.  1ME  au  etc  are  sometimes  the  result  of  a  change  of  v 
into  a  lip-open  cons,  and  then  into  w,  as  in  ^a?/£=eME  havek,  <  )  I  '. 
Jiafoc.     ma  iik  'worm'  from  e.M  K  <  •'/'•£  =  Icel.  majtk  seems  to 
have  passed  through  the  stage  of  *maveky  and  then  to  have 
followed  /mi- 

710.  The  correspondence  of  ME  ai  and  au  to  OE  &g  and  ag 
respectively  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  doublets.    Thus  we 
have  sla^  •/.  slayn  from  OE  slagen  on  the  one  hand,  slawen, 
xlawe  from  OE  stagen  on  the  other,  some  texts,  such  as  Ch  and 
RBC  showing  both  forms  in  rhyme. 

ou 

711.  The  development  of  ou  in  ME  is  quite  parallel  to  that 
of  au.     OE  boga  appears  in  Lay.  as  t>oge=o$G\,  in  AR  as  botce; 
to  Orm's  iln/i/ifrrr,  ftrn/t/if?  correspond  AR's  douhier,  brouhte.    In 
Ch  the  u  is  often  omitted  in  boghte  etc  to  prevent  confusion 
with  ow  =  (uu),  being  implied  by  the  following  gh.     OE  tow 
retains  its  spelling  unaltered  to  the  present  day. 

712.  ou  in  eME  is  the  regular  representative  of  Scand.  gu  : 
thus  0.  has  r0ie>ir*l=Icel.  raust  *  voice',  the  earliest  Sth  has 
lowsen  '  loosen  J,  formed  from  the  verb  lgy*ai  but  with  the  vowel 
of  the  adj.  Igu*. 

eu 

713.  The  only  regular  source  of  this  diphthong  would  be 
OE  ew,  as  in  ttrfioian,  but  it  is  rare.     Exceptional  1ME  ew  from 
OEefin  ewte  «newt'  from  efele. 


714.  QEf&gc  '  fated'  appears  in  Lay.  *afaigc,faie,feie,faie. 
Other  examples  are  ei  *egg*  (AR),  keie  (Ld)=OE  «y,  ceege. 
In  all  of  these  words  the  £  is  Angl.  as  well  as  WS. 

ei 

715.  Angl.  eg  appears  in  O.  as  ^,  cgk,  which  also  represent 
Scand.  §yj>  eig  (through  Dan.  aj,  eg),  wre^(h)ettn,  eghe,  legkenn, 

//,  />'-//(>  '  hire  '  =  Angl.  wregan  (older  wrugan),  ege  (WS  eage\ 
K-an  (WS  leogan),  Icel.  deyja,  leiga.  The  earliest  Sth  shows 
the  same  forms  in  many  cases,  but  often  also  with  the  change 
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of  e  into  £,  of  which  there  are  already  traces  in  OAngl.  (465), 
thus  AR1  has  e/ie,  linen.    AR2  has  wreien,  eie,  li(g)en,  dei(g)en. 

eou 

716.  answers  to  OE  eow,  as  in  eSth  heou,  neowe=Ang\.  lieow, 
n?owe  (WS  hiw,  riiwe).     O.  has  hewe,  neowe,  newe.     In  1ME  this 
diphthong  becomes  eu  by  the  regular  change  of  eo  into  e  ;  thus 
Ch  has  hewe,  newe. 

Si 

717.  druie  in  AR  =  OE  dryge  must  have  had  this  diphthong 
once,  although  druie  may  be  equivalent  simply  to  chile  (595)- 


718.  answers  to  OE  <ewt  eaw  as  in  Orm's  lawedd,  claw^  sheewenn 
=  OE    lawedy   deaw,    sceawian.      Jul.   has    le(a)wede^   AR.   has 
$ckea(it)wen  and  schaiven  (680). 

eu 

719.  See  eou  (716).     Angl.  ew  =  WS  aw  would  give  eu  in 
ME,  but  the  combination  occurs  very  rarely  ;  lilewen  (Horn.) 
'  betray  '  is  an  example. 

6u 

720.  was  first  developed  out  of  OE  ow,  as  in  slow  'place', 
Jlowan,  which  appear  in  ME  as  stowe,flowenn  (0.).     Such  forms 

as  \nouh,  drouh,  touward,  nouhware  =  OE  gendJi^  drog,  tdweard, 
nohw&r  are  fully  developed  in  AR,  but  not  in  the  earlier  texts, 
which  have  only  inoh  etc,  as  in  0.  In  the  last  two  words  the 
u  is  afterwards  dropped. 

721.  In  Ch  ou  in  the  combination  ouh  becomes  (uu)  :  ynougk, 
slough  =(inuux,  sluux),  as  shown  by  the  MnE  forms  (897). 

For  ow=OE  eow  see  685. 

9U 

722.  is  the  regular  development  of  OE  dw,  ag,  and  of  OE  a 
before  Ji.     Thus  AR  has  cnowen,  oicen,  ouh  '  ought  '  =  OE  cndwan, 
dgen,  ah.     0.  has  cnawenn,  agfienn  etc.     In  North,  this  diphthong 
does  not  round  its  first  element,  but  remains  au  :  hiau,  awen, 
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just  as  OE  stdn  remains  stan.    Kt  and  WM1  have  the  same 
diphthoDg:  g**let  knaice  in  A\  Harl.  in  rhyme,  cnawe  in 

All  I*.     In  these  dialects  the  want  of  rounding  is  probably  the 
result  of  shortening. 

CON>M\.\.\TS. 

723.   The  following  is  the  consonant-system  of  fully  de- 
veloped Sth  : 

THROAT  BACK  FRONT  FORJBW.  LIP 

h  h  h  J?,  s,  sch    f,  wh 

k  ch  t  -  p 


m 

o  v,s,e\     >, 

QO  D  -  D 


<D  <D  v,s          >,  3 

(co)  co  - 

mo  aj  D 

L  1  F 


724.  The  OE  dropping  of  unstrest  K  (500)  led  to  its  complete 
loss  in  the  case  of  the  pronoun  hit  in  Ml  and  North.  While 
AR,  Kt  and  Ch  preserve  kit  (kyt),  O.  writes  itt,  North,  it,  this 
form  occurring  already  in  Ld.  In  these  dialects  the  rare 
emphatic  hit  was  supplanted  by  the  very  frequent  unemphatic 
if  in  writing  as  well  as  speech,  against  the  analogy  of  he,  Aim, 
whose  frequently-occurring  emphatic  forms  were  made  the 
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graphic  symbols  of  the  weak  and  strong  forms  alike.  An 
interesting  instance  of  the  loss  of  weak  h  is  afforded  by  the 
eSth  ending  -ild  in  fostrild  '  fosteress ',  generally  used  in  a 
depreciatory  sense,  as  in  mapelild  '  chatterer '.  It  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  OE  names  in  -hild,  which  survived  mainly 
in  the  poetry,  and  would  naturally  suggest  such  parodies  as 
mapelild  of  Maphild  etc. 

725.  Of  OE  hr,  hi,  hw,  hn  only  hw  was  universally  kept  in 
ME.    The  old  spelling  hw  is  kept  in  eSth,  becoming  hu  in  Kt, 
but  0.  reverses  the  elements,  writing  whillc  for  the  hwilch  of 
AR  and  the  huich  of  Ay.     This  shows  that  OE  hw  must  have 
already  assumed  its  present  sound  of  o.     In  North,  the  back 
element  was   exaggerated,  giving   c,  a  pronunciation  which 
was  indicated  by  writing  qu — quilc.    This  spelling  is  also  found 
in  Ml  texts,  such  as  A11P  and  GE. 

726.  Ih  and  »£=OE  hi,  hn  still  survive  in  the  Ay.:  Ikord, 
nhote—Qi^  hlaford,  hnutu.     rh,  however,  has  become  simple  r 
in  Ay. :  ra?=OE  krycg.     O.  has  occasionally  such  spellings  as 
Ihtide,  rhof,  but  generally  writes  simple  r,  I.     Ld  drops  the  h 
not  only  in  such  words  as  Idverd,  wile,  but  also  in  wua  —  hwd^ 
wat.     Similar  droppings   are  common  in   many  other  early 
texts,  as  also  of  h   before   a  vowel.     It  is   probably   mere 
carelessness  in  many  cases,  due  partly  to  the  loose  usage  of 
Fr  scribes.     The  addition  of  h  before  a  vowel  is  not  uncommon 
in  eSth  texts. 

727.  Uninitial  h  was  in  OE  split  up  into  two  sounds  c  and 
o.     The  former  of  these  was  rounded  into  a  in  ME  (696). 
The  front  h,  which  occurred  after  front  vowels,  is  sometimes 
written  s  in  eME  where  it  occurs  before  t.     Thus  Lay.2  has 
driste,  The  Proverbs  of  Alfred  have  dristin=Q~El  dryhten,  other 
examples  being  mistie,  ristewis.     Here  the  s  is  an  imperfect 
representation  of  the  high  pitch  of  o.     lrofte=<y&  Irohte  in 
Lay.2  is  an  attempt  to  symbolize  the  rounding  of  c.     Lay.2 
often  writes  /  for  both  sounds  :  an  hep  '  on  high ',  cntyte,  JjorJ) 
'  through ',  lroj)te.    The  cons,  is  often  omitted  entirely  in  these 
early  texts,  even  Lay.2  having  such  spellings  as  almiten,  broute. 
This  can  hardly  indicate  an  actual  loss  of  the  conss.  them- 
selves, but  is  rather  part  of  the  general   looseness   in  the 
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writing  of  h,  and  also  of  that  unwillingness  to  use  it  in  a 
strong  consonantal  value  which  afterwards  lead  to  the  general 
use  of  g/i. 

J>,s,f 

728.  That  initial  /,  *,/  were  voiced  in  Sth  and  Kt  is  proved 
by  the  initial  v  of  AR  and  Ay.,  and  by  the  initial  z  of  Ay. 
Ay.  keeps  *  before  cons.,  as  in  *lage>  tmal,  although  he  must 
have  pronounced  z  here  also,  as  shown  by  the  MnE  dialects. 
Fr/and  *  are  not  voiced,  as  infol  (AR),y£*te  (Ay.),  sauf*  safe ' 
(Ay.),  which  shows  that  the  voicing  of  the  native  initial  s  etc 
must   have   been   developed   before   the   nth   cent.     Words 
which  were  introduced  before  the  Conquest  were  naturally 
assimilated  to  the  E.  pronunciation,  being  so  few  in  number. 
Hence  AR  has  v  in  val*.     Ay.  has  z  in  zayn  Jon  (alternating 
with  s)  by  the  analogy  of  OE  san(c)t  with  its  (z). 

The  MnSth  dialects  have  (z)  not  only  initially  and  medially, 
but  also  finally,  as  in  (giiiiz)  =  OE  gos.  This  shows  that  the 
final  s  of  Ay.  has  no  more  value  as  evidence  than  his  frequent 
medial  8  in  ase,  prayse  by  the  side  of  aze,  prayze.  Final  z  is 
found  in  A11P :  sydez,  gemmez,  he  lovez,  he  sez.  Final  f  in  AR 
was  a  graphic  necessity  (602),  and  proves  nothing.  We  may 
assume  that  J),  #,  /  were  voiced  everywhere  in  Sth  and  Kt, 
except,  of  course,  in  such  combinations  as  st. 

729.  The  present  E.  voiceless  pronunciation  of  final  /,  *,/ 
must  have  been  developed  in  ME  before  the  loss  of  weak  e, 
for  the  distinction  between  (baaf)  and  (baaflz,  bei$)  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  ME  baft,  bajte*,  baj)(i)e(n)  (baa)?,  baa$oz, 
baaSa).     Hence,  although  Ch's  final/  in  slafuo  more  proves  a 
breath  sound  than  his /in  of  prp — still  pronounced  (ov) — yet 
we  must  assume  final  as  well  as  initial  (|>,  s,  f )  in  his  mainly 
Midland  dialect.     When  this  Ml  and  North,  breath  pronuncia- 
tion began — whether  it  began  initially  or  finally,  or  simul- 
taneously in  both  positions,  whether  it  was  already  developed 
in  OE,  and  whether,  if  so,  it   existed  there  (in  the  Angl. 
dialects)  from  the  beginning — there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 

730.  In  MnE  we  have  initial  ($)  in  weak  words,  such  as 
tfie,  that,  then,  though.    So  also  finally  in  with.     The  prp  of  also 
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has  (v),  contrasting  with  the  (f )  of  the  adverbial  off — both 
from  OE  of.  We  have  (z)  in  originally  inflectional  syllables, 
as  in  houses  (hauziz),  trees,  contrasting  with  the  (s)  of  goose, 
geese.  The  exceptional  voicing  in  all  these  cases  is  evidently 
the  result  of  want  of  stress.  It  probably  began  (or  was  kept  up) 
between  vowels  and  voiced  conss.,  the/  in  such  collocations  as 
tojje...,  onjje...  being  treated  as  an  ordinary  medial/.  For 
the  parallel  g  —  weak  ch  see  928. 

731.  Hence  every  unstrest  weak  monosyllable  with  ($,  z,  v) 
must  originally  have  had  a  corresponding  strest  or  strong 
form  with  (}>,  s,  f).     We  still  preserve  this  distinction  in  our 
of  and  off,  and  the  older  pronunciation  (wi]?)  for  (wr3)  is  no 
doubt  the  remains  of  a  similar  distinction,  which  was  not 
kept  up,  because  no  divergence  of  meaning  or  grammatical 
function  had  developed  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  of  and  off. 
Such  rhymes  as  blisiis  in  Ch,  wace  (=was)=face  in  A11P  seem 
to  point  to  a  similar  distinction  between  strong  (is,  his)  and 
weak  (iz,  hiz). 

732.  In  MnE  we  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  original  weak 
(hiz)  etc  as  strest  emphatic  forms  also.     That  this  was  im- 
possible in  ME  is  shown  by  the  d  of  quod=OE  cwa}).     The 
otherwise  anomalous  o  of  quop  (Jul.)  as  opposed  to  cwejj  (AH) 
can  only  be  explained  as  the  result  of  want  of  stress  (cp  418). 
As  the  word  was  mainly  used  as  an  enclitic,  the  strong  form 
quap  died  out  in  most  1ME  dialects.     When  the  weak  (kwoS) 
was   made   emphatic,   the  anomaly   of  final  ($)  in  a  strest 
syllable  was  got  rid  of  by  the  change  of  (ft)  into  (d). 

sen 

733.  That  OE  so  had  become  a  simple  sound  different  from 
s  in  ME  is  clear  from  the  spellings  sh,  ss.     The  remarkable 
spelling  sea  ( she '  =  OE  seo  in  Ld  is  the  earliest  one  that  points 
to  some  such  pronunciation  as  our  present    sh.     The  «  is 
merely  an  inaccurate  spelling  of  e,  of  which  there  are  many 
examples  in  Ld,  and  the  development  of  the  form  must  have 
been   something  like  (sjoo,  sjoeoe,  sjee,  Jee)  with  the   same 
change  of  (sj)  into  (J)  as  in  the  MnE  sure  (915).     The  develop- 
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mont  of  the  OE  sc  in  scort,  ascan  pi  etc  must  have  been 
similar  :  so,  so,  s\  z,  clear  evidence  of  the  front  stage  being 
afforded  by  the  parasitic  i  in  a/w^£=OE  atcan. 

734.  The  Scand.  *k  before  front  vowels  no  doubt  had  a 
fronted  &,  but  this  fronting  must  have  been  very  slight,  for 
the  Scand.  sk  is  generally  preserved  in  ME  before  all  vowels, 
as  in  tkin,  skit,  akl,  except  in  a  few  words  of  early  introduction, 
which  followed  the  analogy  of  the  OE  *<?,  such  as  shiften. 

735.  In  North,  the  unstrest  -sh  of  the  ending  -ith  becomes  -w 
in  Inglls—  OP]  £ngli*c.     So  also  North,  eal,  iuld—  OE  sceal,  scolde 
appear  to  have  been  originally  weak  forms  of  the  emphatic 


n 

736.  In  Sth  and  Kt  there  is  a  tendency  to  drop  all  weak 
final  ?/s,  not  only  in  inflections  (especially  verbal),  as  in  I 
inf.  ibiuide  ptc,  but  also  in  derivative  syllables,  as  in  game,  game 
—  OE  gamen.     North.,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  all  its  final  «s, 
thus  showing  exactly  opposite  tendencies  to  what  it  did  in  the 
OE  period  (532). 

ch 

737.  ME  ^=OE  c  is,  when  doubled,  written  cch,  cJich,  such 
spellings   as   stretche  (WicL),  fetche  (TM)  occurring  only  in 
isolated  instances  in  1ME.     This  seems  to  show  that  OE  c 
had  not—  in  eME  at  least-1—  developed  into  full  (tf).     Probably 
it  had  the  sound  of  QO,  which  is  that  of  Sw  k  before  front 
vowels,  as  in  kind  l  cheek/ 

788.  Initial  ch  occurs  before  the  following  OAngL  vowels 
(535),  examples  marked  f  being  from  O.  : 

so  :  t<?*«/,  Me**trc=tca>f(WS  ceaf),  caster  (WS  ceatter). 

i  :  chirche,  chiken  =  ciride,  cicen. 

e:  cJie»ie-ce9t  (WS  ciett). 

§  =  WS  •*  (469):  cherren  'turn/  ^chele-cerran,  c;k  (WS 
cierran,  cicle}. 

ea  :  charkin  *  grate  '  =  cearcian. 

eo:  -\cherl-ceorl. 

=ce*e  (WS  ewe). 
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e  =  WS  le  :  chepen  '  sell  '  =  cepan. 

I:  chlden,  -\  child  =cidan,  clld. 

ea  (e)  :  -\chappmann,  cheke  =  ceapmann,  cece  (WS  ceace). 

eo  (e)  :  -\chesenn  =  ceosan. 

739.  Initial  k  remains  before  conss.,  as  in  clap,  cniht,  and 
before  the  foil.  OAngl.  vowels  : 

a,  9  :  -\care,  -{calif,  -\cann  =  earn,  calf  (WS  c'ealf),  cgnn. 

u  :  ^cumenn  =  cuman. 

o  :  cole  =  col. 

a:  tfdld  =  cald  (WS  ceald). 

ft  :  cu  =  cu. 

6  :  col  =  col. 

§  =  WS  £  :  ^Jcemmpe  (  champion  '  =  cgmpa, 

y:  ^king  =  cyning,  cyng^  kichene  =  cycene. 

re  :  kgie  =  cage. 

y  :  -\klpenn  '  make  known  '  =  cypan. 

ce  :  "\kene  =  c«?#£  (cene). 

740.  Traces  of  the  non-Angl.  fronting  before  eal  +  cons,  are 
seen  in  the  Kt  chald,  chold  =  WS  ceald,  and  in  chalk  by  the 
side  of  calk  =  WS  d^zfc.     The  k  of  kerven  from  ceorfan  may  be 
due  to  the  infl.  of  the  ptc  corf  en.     The  c^  of  Orm's  ptc  chosenn 
=  OE  cortfft,  is,  on  the  contrary,  due  to  the  prs  and  prt  chesenn, 
ch&$  =  OE  ceosan,  ceas,  whence  also  the  s.     The  k  of  ketel  — 
Prompt,  has  both  chetil  and  ketil  —  and  of  Orm's  kirrke  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  infl.  of  Scand.  kgtil,  kirkja,  whose  fa  were 
only   slightly  fronted,   and  were    therefore    levelled    under 


741.  In  Sth  and  Kt  non-initial  ch,  cch  correspond  to  OE  c, 
cc  preceded  by  mutated  vowels,  as  in  milchel,  michel,  wrecche  = 
OE  micel  (Goth,  mikil),  wrtcca  (from  *wrakkjo).  In  0.  and 
North,  we  often  find  k  answering  to  the  Sth-Kt  ch.  Thus  O. 
has  wrecche,  but  mikell.  The  only  exceptions  in  Sth-Kt  are  the 
result  of  OE  c  being  immediately  followed  by  a  cons,  which 
hinders  the  development  of  the  front  hiss,  thus  in  AR  tgchen 
has  3.  prs  sg  tgkj),  and  in  Ay.  zechen  has  3.  prs  sg  zekf).  The  ex- 
ceptions in  O.  are  partly  explainable  by  analogy,  or  by  the 
infl.  of  Scand.  forms.  Thus  wirrkenn  against  Sth  wirchen  may 
owe  its  k  to  the  sbst  werrk,  and  mikell  may  owe  its  k  to  the 
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Scand.  mikil.  But  neither  explanations  apply  to  such  a  word 
t&Jjennkenn,  with  its  3.  prs  sg /<•>//•///  and  j.rt  /"///A  :  no  Scand. 
word  is  close  enough  in  form  and  meaning  to  influence  it. 
The  correspondence  of  ekenn,  bisennkeim  with  OAngl.  ckan  etc 
(535)  seems,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  absence  of  fronting  is 
older  than  the  period  of  Scand.  influence.  It  is  possible  that 
the  regular  development  of  Orm's  dialect  was  to  change  all 
non-initial  cs  into  k,  and  that  the  ch*  that  occur  are  due  to  Sth 
influence.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  three  words  which  have 
ch  have  also  the  special  WS  ce  =  Angl.  e :  lache,  spache,  wrache. 
Ch  shows  his  usual  compromise  between  Ml  and  Sth  in  his 
distribution  of  ch  and  k.  Thus  he  has  both  *eken  and  sechen, 
Lfxi-kcn  and  besechen  in  rhyme,  and  recken  and  recchen.  MnE 
generally  prefers  the  ^-forms — seek,  reck — beseech  being  an  ex- 
ceptional Southernism. 

742.  The  development  of  ch  after  front  vowels  is  a  difficult 
question.  The  comparison  of  cwlk  =  OE  curie  with  the  Mn  dia- 
lectal quitch  *  couch-grass  '  =  OE  cwice  (from  *kwiko)  shows  that 
this  influence  requires  to  be  helped  by  a  following  front  vowel 
— which,  if  Gmc,  would  make  the  ch  fall  under  the  previous  head. 
That  a  following  back  vowel  stops  the  fronting  is  shown  by 
such  eSth  forms  as  Ifdlntett,  /^//wXrr=OE  Idfllicott,  laftlicor  con- 
trasted with  /<*///<•//,  adv  l{><Ulche=<y&  lafjlic,  tri/Jlce.  The  final 
ch  of  -lick,  as  also  of  the  sbst  lich  '  body '  =  OE  lie,  and  of  pick 
=  OE  pic  may  be  explained  from  the  infl.  of  the  inflected 
forms  -lice  etc.  Orm's  fluctuation  between  lie  and  lich,  dace 
and  bacch  =  OE  lac  points  to  an  OE  gradation  fie,  licet,  bact 
dace.  But  this  will  not  explain  the  Sth  ich.  Here  the  ch 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  want  of  stress,  which  would  enable 
the  preceding  front  vowel  to  carry  out  its  influence  without  the 
help  of  another  front  vowel.  This  may  also  be  the  explana- 
tion not  only  of  the  ch  of  -lich,  but  also  of  that  of  the  Sth  swick, 
/////(//,  (itch,  ilc/i  =  OE  twilc,  *welc,  hwilc,  hwelc,  ale  from  **walik 
etc.  Also  of  the  wick  =  shortened  OE  wic  in  Greenwich  etc,  and 
IK -rhaps  of  ditch  by  the  side  of  dyke  from  OE  die.  The  form 
///'<•  in  KS — Ay.  has  ich — and  ice  in  O.  may  have  been  origin- 
ally the  strong  form  corresponding  to  the  weak  ieh.  But  O. 
has  k  also  in  -like  =  Sth  -llche. 

0   2 
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743.  The  dropping  of  c  in  1 — which  thus  becomes  the  weak 
form  corresponding  to  what  then  becomes  the  strong  ich,  ice, 
finally  superseding  these  latter — cannot  be  direct;  £must  rather 
be  referred  to  the  ONorth  ig  (540).  O.  shows  a  similar  weak- 
ening in  -lig  =  Sth  -lick,  OE  -lie,  as  in  gastUg  —  Sth  ggstlich, 
OE  f/dstlic',  our  present  -ly  can  only  be  referred  to  Orm's  form. 


744.  OE  g  becomes  g  everywhere  in  ME,  except  in  the  com- 
bination ng  and  eg,  where  Lffi,  mm  gradually  developed  into 
their  present  sound  of  (n^,  d^),  as  in  sengen,  brigge  MnE  (sins, 
brids)  =  OE  sgngan,  Irycg.     So  also  in  Sth  liggen,  leggen,  seggen 
=  OE  licgan,  Igcgan,  secgan,  which  in  Sth  rhyme  on  Irigge,  Fr 
allegge  etc.     The  evidence  of  the  MnE  dialects  shows  that  in 
O.  and  North,  these  words  returned  to  their  original  back 
conss.  :  leggenn,  seggenn. 

745.  g  =  Gmc  j  always  becomes  g,  as  mge,gung  =  OE  ge, 
geong,  lung. 

746.  Initial  ^  =  Gmc^  occurs  before  the  following  OAngl. 
vowels  (cp  cJi),  examples  marked  f  being  from  O.  : 


e  :  ^gellpenn  '  boast  '  =  gelpan  (WS  gielpan). 

e  =  WS  ie  :  -\gerrde  =  ggrd. 

ea  :  \garrkenn  (  prepare  '  =  gearcian. 

eo  :  gelwe  —  geolu. 

e  :  -fgemenn  =  geman  (WS  gleman). 

I  :  -fgiferr  '  greedy  '  =  glfre. 

ea  (e)  :  -\gten  =  ongean. 

eo  (e)  :  ^getenn  =  geotan. 

747.  Initial  stopt  g  remains  before  conss.,  as  in  grene,  gnagen, 
and  before  the  same  vowels  which  preserve  initial  k:  galle, 
gengen  «  go/  gilt,  \gat  (pi  of  gat  '  goat  '),  get  '  geese  '  =  OE  galle 
(WS  gealle),  ggngan,  gylt,  g&t,  goes. 

748.  Of  the  exceptional  initial  #s,  some  are  Scand.  words, 
such  as  gerj)  '  girth  '  =  Icel.  gjgrp.    gest  =  WS  giest  is  also  a 
Scand.  form  ;  cp  geest  (  yeast  '  =  OE  gest.     The  vb  Uginnenn  in 
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O.,  which  has  g  in  eSth  also,  gets  its  g  from  the  prt  llrjann  and 
ptc  biyiinnenn.  A  •  ops  its  g  in  O.,  it  is  difficult  to 

see  why  its  pret.  should  be  Hyatt  (t'i^ft  AR)  with  a  g  against 
gaff  (with  occ.  gaff ),  which,  again,  does  not  agree  with  the  g  of 
gifenn  by  the  side  ofgifenn.  As  eSth  shows  exclusively  £  in 
bigeten,  given,  it  seems  possible  that  the  unanalogical  ^s  of  O. 
are  due  to  Scand.  influence.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
such  verb  as  *biyeta  in  Scand.,  and  Scand.  gefa  has  a  different 
vowel.  North,  has  give,  gette.  Ch,  as  usual,  hesitates  between 
Northern  and  Southern :  yiven,  but  geten.  The  MnE  yield  = 
Orm's  geldenn,  OMerc.  geldan  (WS  gieldan)  no  doubt  owes  its  y — 
against  the  g  of  give  and  get*-to  the  fact  that  it  has  lost  the 
old  strong  forms  answering  to  OMerc.  gold,  golden,  which  would 
otherwise  have  introduced  the  g  into  the  inf.  and  prs.  O. 
fluctuates  in  gate,  gate,  which  may,  perhaps,  reflect  the  OE 
alternation  in  gat  (WS  geat),  pi  gatu.  eSth  has,  of  course, 
get.  Ch  has  gate,  North,  has  yate,  thus  reversing  the  usual 
relation. 

749.  There  is  a  tendency  to  drop  initial  ^  before  *',  especially 
in  weak  syllables.     Already  0.  has  iff  by  the  side  of  giff. 
itikel  =  OE  jsgicel  is  also  ME.    gicchen  has  dropt  its  g  in  MnE 
itch.    In  all  these  instances  ^  =  Gmcj.     OE  initial  ge-  (Gmo 
gi-  ga-)  becomes  »-  in  ME,  as  in  inoh  (0.),  ivere  AR  =  OE  genoh, 
gefera.     O.  still  has  such  forms  as  gehdtenn. 

750.  Non-initial  open  g  and  g  are  represented  in  O.  by^A 
and  g  resp.,  the  latter  probably  representing  a  vowel  in  most 
cases  (697).    g  occurs  after  OE  front  vowels  finally  or  before 
a  cons.,  as  in  dagg,  wcggt  reggnt  &&&  before  another  OE  front 
vowel,  as  in  legenn  ptc,  voregepp  =  OE  wragej*.    gh  occurs  after 
and  before  an  OE  back  vowel,  as  in  inoghe  pi,  dagheu  pi,  nighenn 
=  OE  genoge,  dagas,  nigon,  and  after  r,  I,  as  in  burrgket*  pi, 

follghenn  =  OE  bttrga^folgian.  A  following  OE  back  vowel  or 
preceding  cons,  changes  original  g  to  gh  even  when  mutation 
has  passed  through  it  into  the  preceding  vowel ;  thus  to  vrtgeff 
corresponds  the  infin.  v>rcgfienn=OE  wregan,  and  not  only 
terrghenn  c  grieve '  =  OE  scergan  has  gh,  but  also  serrghf])})  =  OE 
9(trge]>,  -ij).  e  —  WS  ea,  eo  acts  like  the  diphthongs  of  which  it 
is  a  smoothing  (462,  465),  and  keeps  gh  before  all  vowels,  as  in 
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eghe,  leghenn,  leghejjj)  =  OAngl.  ege,  legan,  legej)  (WS  eage,  leogan, 


751.  In  Sth  and  later  ME  generally  Orm's  gh  after  front 
vowels  is  levelled  under  g  ;  thus  to  his  egge  *  fear/  eghe  corre- 
spond eie,  lie  in  AR,  the  latter  becoming  ye  in  Ch.    ^  after 
back  vowels  and  conss.  is  written  h  in  the  earliest  Sth  —  a 
spelling  which  occurs  also  in  10E  —  as  in  dakes,fuhel,folhej),  w 
in  AR  and  later  ME  generally:    dawestfiiwel,  voluwej),  pointing 
to  the  development  e  ,  a,  s. 

752.  Final  gh  becomes  Ji.     Thus  to  Orm's  plurals  inoghe^ 
lurrghe  correspond  the  singulars  inoh,  burrh.      Hence,  by  a 
natural  analogy,  original  final  h^  as  in  heht  became  gh  before  a 
vowel  —  pi  heghe,  spl  heghesst  —  as  already  in  1WS  heage,  heagost. 
So  also  OE  holk.furh  became  in  1ME  holwe,furwe. 

753.  OE  g  after  r  and  I  preserves  its  front  character  not  only 
in  Sth,  but  also  in  the  later  Ml  and  North.,  being  vowelized 
to  ^,  as  in  bnrien,  birien  =  OE  byrgan.     Ld  also  has  bebiriend. 
O.  itself  has  birgenn,  but  as  it  occurs  only  once,  it  is  probably 
a  scribal  error  for  lirrgJienn.     The  i  of  birien  is  probably  a 
parasite-vowel,  which  was  already  developed  in  OE  bebyr(i)gan. 
The   i  which   regularly  represent$  final  g  after   a   cons,    in 
ME,  as  in  mtiri,  meri>  beli  =  OE  myrg,  b$l(i)gt  is  no  doubt  this 
parasite. 

t,  d 

754.  Weak  final  d  is  regularly  unvoiced  in  earliest  Sth. 
Thus  Jul.  has  inempnet,  naket,  towart  =  OE  gengmned,  nacod, 
toweard.     The  later  Sth  te^ts  restore  the  ^,  thus  AR2  has 
offered  against  the  offearet  of  AR,1  =  OE  offered.    It  is  probable 
that  the  d  was  preserved  in  earliest  Sth  also  before  a  vowel 
beginning  the  next  word,  the  change  into  t  taking  place  only 
before  a  breath  cons,  or  a  pause.    This  unvoicing  of  weak  stops 
—  which  may  be  of  OE  origin  (cp  533)  —  is  fixed  in  the  MnE 
contracted  participles  dwelt,  sent  etc. 
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755.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  draw  a  definite  line  between 
late  Middle  and  early  Modern  E.  than  between  OE  and  eME. 
The  most  marked  criterion  is,  no  doubt,  the  loss  of  final  e  in 
name,  names  etc.     The  loss  of  final  e — of  which  we  see  the 
beginnings  in  Ch,  and  which  was  completely  carried  out  by 
the  middle  of  the  I5th  cent. — broke  down  the  metrical  system 
brought  to  perfection  by  Chaucer,  and  made  a  new  departure 
necessary.     The  break  between  old  and  new  was  made  more 
abrupt  by  the  social  confusion  caused  by  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  (1450-71),  which,  at  the  same  time,  helped  to  level 
differences  of  dialect — at  least,  in  the  upper  classes.     When 
printing  was  introduced — in  1476 — the  language  had  almost 
completely  settled  down  into  its  Modern,  as  distinguished 
from  its  Middle,  stage.     The  diffusion  of  printed  books  made 
the  want  of  a  common  literary  language  more  and  more  felt, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  facilitated  the  realization  of  the 
ideal — an  ideal  which  was,  however,  not  fully  realized  till  the 
appearance  of  Tindal's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
I525 — *  work  which  is  wholly  modern  both  in  vocabulary 
and  diction. 

756.  We  may,  then,  say  that  Modern  English  begins,  in 
round  numbers,  about   1500,   the   period   between   1400  (or 
rather  later)  and  1500  being  regarded  as  Middle  Transition. 
The  change  from  ME  to  MnE  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
loss  of  final  e,  slight  compared  with  the  changes  in  MnE  itself. 
Even  if  we  separate  the  language  of  the  period  from  1 800  to 
the  present  day  as  '  Living  English,'  we  still  require  a  division 
of  MnE  into  three  periods,  which  may  be  conveniently  desig- 
nated as  First,  Second,  Third,  Laving  English  itself  requiring 
a  twofold  division : 
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1500-1600  First  Modern  English  (fMn) 
1600—1700  Second  Modern  English  (sMn) 
1700-1800  Third  Modern  English  (thMn) 
1800-1850  Early  Living  English  (eLE) 
1850-1900  Late  Living  English  (1LE). 

757.  These   minute   divisions   are   necessarily  even  more 
arbitrary  than  those  into  OE,  ME  and  MnE.     The  separation 
into  centuries  is  mainly  for   the   sake   of  convenience :   in 
reality  fMn  extends  some  way  into  the  following  century,  and 
if  MnE  were  to  be  separated  into  two  periods  only — Early 
and  Late  (eMn,  IMn)— 1650  would,  perhaps,  be  the  best  point 
of  division,  agreeing  with  the  general  upheaval  caused  by  the 
Civil  War.     thMn  is  really  a  transition  to  LE,  because  its 
sounds  are  still  more  or  less  known  to  us  by  tradition.     It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  our  knowledge  of  LE  really  extends 
some  decades  beyond  the  present  time,  because  the  observa- 
tion of  the  tendencies  of  vulgar  speech  enables  us  to  predict 
with  some  certainty  the  future  development  of  the  standard, 
educated  speech. 

758.  The  E.  of  Tindal  and  his  successors  was  not  a  mere 
literary  language — it  was  a  spoken  language,  which  every 
educated  man  acquired  more  or  less  perfectly,  whatever  his 
native  dialect  might  be.     Even  in  the  i4th  cent,  we  find  the 
Kentish  man  Gower  writing — and  probably  speaking — a  dia- 
lect which,  in  spite  of  some  marked  Kenticisms,  is  practically 
that  of  the  Londoner  Chaucer.     In  the  i6th  cent,  we  find 
natives  of  Wales,  Lincolnshire,  Cambridge,  London  describing 
the  sounds  of  one  and  the  same  dialect,  although,  of  course, 
the  influence  of  the  native  speech  shows  itself  occasionally, 
as  it  does   still,   in,  for  example,   the   pronunciation  of  an 
educated  Yorkshireman.   We  have,  then,  in  MnE  to  recognize 
a  standard  E.  (stE)  as  distinguished  from  dialectal  E. 

759.  The  question  now  arises,  where  was  this  stE  developed? 
The  answer  is  easy.     Ch  was  a  Londoner;   and  his  dialect 
was  such  a  compromise  between  EMI  and  SthE  as  would 
naturally  be  spoken   in   the   capital — at  the  court,  and  by 
the  educated  classes  generally.     Chaucer's  disciple,  Occleve, 
was  also  a  Londoner.    The  succeeding  poets,  Lydgate,  Hawes, 
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Skclton,  were  all  EMI  men,  the  two  first  being  natives  of 
Suffolk,  the  last  of  Norfolk.  This  movement  towards  the 
East  and  North  is  clearly  shown  in  the  language  as  well  as 
the  literature.  We  may,  therefore,  define  stE  as  that  mainly 
EMI  dialect  of  ME  which  was  developed  among  the  educated 
classes  in  London,  an<l  thence  spread  to  the  Universities,  and, 
in  more  or  less  dialectally  modified  forms,  over  the  country 
generally.  The  influence  of  stE  in  Scotland  was  purely 
literary.  Although  this  influence  was  strong  enough  to  make 
stE  the  liturgical  language  of  the  country,  it  did  not  extend 
to  speech,  for  even  in  the  last  cent,  pure  '  Broad  Scotch  '- 
which  is  really  Modern  Northumbrian— was  the  conversational 
language  of  educated  Edinburgh,  and  even  now  educated 
Scotch  has  a  sound-system  which  is  wholly  distinct  from  that 
of  stE.  The  educated  speech  of  Ireland  has  also  a  sound - 
system  of  its  own,  which  is  an  independent  development  of 
eMn,  influenced  by  the  Celtic  Irish.  The  educated  speech  of 
America  is  analogous  to  that  of  Ireland,  being,  like  it,  in  some 
cases  more  archaic  than  the  stE  of  England.  The  educated 
speech  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  only  beginning  to 
diverge  from  that  of  England. 

760.  In  all  our  large  towns  there  is  a  marked  divergence 
between  the  speech  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  which  is 
most  marked  in  London.  This  difference  between  stE  and 
vulgar  E,  (vgE)  extends  over  the  whole  English-speaking 
world,  many  vulgarisms  of  London  E.  reappearing  not  only  in 
the  popular  speech  of  Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  but  also  in 
that  of  America,  although,  of  course,  each  town  has  its  own 
vulgarisms.  Vulgarisms  are  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  them 
are  due  to  the  influence  of  neighbouring  dialects.  Others  are 
archaisms,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  standard  language ; 
and  others,  again,  are  anticipations  of  changes  that  are 
imminent  in  the  standard  language.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  the  study  of  vgE  (by  which  is  here  understood  the  vgE 
of  London)  both  as  preserving  the  fossilized  standard  pro- 
nunciations of  an  earlier  period  and  as  pointing  the  direction 
of  future  chan 
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761.  The  orthography  of  MnE  is  a  direct  continuation  of  that 
of  ME.     ME  orthography  itself  was,  as  we  have  seen,  highly 
unphonetic  in  its  basis.     In   MnE  the  divergence  between 
sound  and  symbol  increased.     Thus  already  in  fMn  e  had 
not  only  the  ME  values  (e,ee,  ^),but  also  that  of  (ii).    But  the 
application  of  this  unphonetic  basis  was  still  mainly  phonetic. 
The  influence   of  tradition  became,   however,   stronger  and 
stronger  as  the  printing-press  developed,  until  the  printers 
became  the  main  arbiters  in  questions  of  orthography,  their 
interest   being,  of  course,  to  make  it  as  uniform  and  con- 
servative as  possible.     By  degrees,  not  only  the  basis,  but 
also  the  application  of  E.  spelling  became  unphonetic.     Al- 
ready in  fMn  final  e  was  written  at  random,  or  used  as  a 
mark  of  length  of  the  preceding  vowel,  and  by  the  end  of 
sMn  there  were  so  many  silent  letters  (such  as  gh),  and  so 
many  isolated  correspondencies   of  sound  and  symbol  that 
elaborate   spelling-rules   became   necessary.     Meanwhile   the 
orthography  became  more  and  more  fixed,  settling  down  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  period  into  practically  its  present 
form. 

762.  But,  whatever  its  present  condition  may  be,  MnE  or- 
thography was  never  intentionally  unphonetic  in  its  period  of 
development.  On  the  contrary,  a  number  of  spelling-reformers 
arose  in  the  i6th  cent.,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  regulate 
and  simplify  E.  spelling  by  restoring  the  direct  connection 
between  sound  and  symbol.     The  new  alphabets   proposed 
were,  however,  without  an  exception,  too  intricate  and  cum- 
brous for  practical  use,  which,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  consider  what  difiiculties  these  reformers  had  to 
face,  and  how  utterly  unprepared  they  were  to  grapple  with 
phonetic  and  alphabetic  problems.     But,  although  they  were 
not  able  to  provide  a  workable  substitute  for  the  unphonetio 
French  basis,  they  succeeded  in  introducing  some  important 
improvements  of  details,  such  as  the  separation  of  u  and  v,  ea 
and  ee — all  of  them  purely  phonetic  reforms.     Although  most 
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of  the  reformers  were  men  of  high  education — including  in 
their  ranks  such  classical  scholars  as  Cheke — they  were  not 
much  troubled  with  etymological  considerations.  If  they 
tolerated  the  silent  s  in  island,  it  was  simply  because  Fr 
orthography  had  familial  i/«'d  them  with  the  use  of  *  as  a 
mark  of  vowel-length,  its  introduction  into  this  particular  E. 
word  being,  of  course,  directly  suggested  by  the  identity  of 
its  meaning  with  that  of  the  Fr  i*le. 

763.  Hence  even  the  ordinary  eMn  spelling  has  a  distinct 
value  as   evidence  of  changes  of  pronunciation,   and   often 
serves  to  confirm  and  control  the  statements  of  the  phonetic 
authorities,  and  their  phonetic  transcriptions. 

764.  Although   eMn  spelling  is   still   some  guide  to   the 
history  of  the  sounds,  it  is  quite  inadequate  by  itself:   our 
main   reliance    must  be   on   the   phonetic  treatises,   which, 
fortunately,  become  more  and  more  accurate  and  reliable  as 
the  fixity  of  the  spelling  leaves  us  in  the  lurch.     Some  of  the 
sMn  authorities,  indeed,  show  an  acuteness  and  accuracy  of 
analysis   and   description   of  sound- formation  which  partly 
anticipates  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  BelL    The  statements  of 
the  f  Mn  authorities  on  the  formation  of  sounds  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  mostly  vague  and  confusing ;  and  here  we  have 
to  rely  mainly  on  their  comparisons  of  English  with  foreign 
sounds— mainly   French.     Unfortunately,   Fr  pronunciation 
itself  has  changed  even  more  than  E.,  and  the  statements  of 
the  older  French  orthoepists  are  as  vague  as  those  of  their 
English  contemporaries.     It  is,  therefore,  fortunate  that  we 
have  detailed  comparisons  of  the  sounds  of  f  Mn  with  those  of 
a  phonetically  written  language  whose  sounds  have  under- 
gone  hardly   any   change    since   the    i6th  century — North 
Welsh.     The  results  thus  obtained  are  further  confirmed  and 
supplemented  by  a  phonetic  transliteration  in  Welsh  ortho- 
graphy of  a  Hymn  to  the  Virgin1,  the  mss  of  this  Welsh 
transliteration  (HVg)  having  apparently  been  written  about 
1500. 

1  Phil.  Soc.  Transs.  1880-1,  '35. 
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765.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  phonetic  authorities  from 
the  1 6th  century  downwards  in  chronological  order1. 

First  Modern  Period. 

1530.  Palsgrave,  John  (Pg), 

Lesclarcissement  de  la  Langue  Francoyse.     London, 

This  book  is  in  E.,  though  the  title  is  in  Fr.  Pg  graduated 
at  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Paris. 

To  the  French  reprint  is  added  a  reprint  of 

An   Introductorie  for  to  lerne  to  rede,  to  pronounce  and  to 

speke  French  trewly  etc. 

By  Giles  du  Guez  or  du  Wes,  with  no  author's  name,  except 
as  shown  by  an  initial  acrostic,  and  no  date,  but  apparently 
about  1532. 

1547.  Salesbury,  W.  (Sb). 

A  Dictionary  in  Englyihe  and  Welfhe  .  .  .  wherevnto  is  pre- 
fixed a  litle  treatyfe  of  the  englyflie  pronunciation  of  the  let- 
ters. London. 

Sb  was  born  in  Denbighshire,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  settled 
in  London. 

1555.  Cheke,  Sir  John  (Ck). 

Joannis  Cheki  Angli  de  pronuneiatione  Graecae  potissimum 

linguae   disputationes   cum   Stephano    Vuintoniensi   Episcopo. 

Basle. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew  .  .  .  translated  from 

the  Greek,  with  original  notes,  by  Sir  John  Cheke,  knight  etc 

...  by  James  Goodwin.     London,  1843. 

The  spelling  in  the  latter  is  not  strictly  phonetic,  but  rather 
an  attempt  to  improve  the  existing  spelling. 

1567.  Salesbury,  W. 

A  playne  and  familiar  Introduction,  teaching  how  to  pronounce 
the  letters  in  the  Brytishe  tongue,  now  commonly  called  Welsh 
....  London. 

1568.  Smith,  Sir  Thomas  (Sm). 

De  recta  et  emendata  lingvse  anglicae  scriptione,  dialogus.  Paris  . 

1  Ellis,  Early  English  Pronunciation,  Part  I. 
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1569.  Hart,  John  (Ht). 

Au  Orthographic,  conteyning  the  due  order  and  reason,  howe 
to  write  or  painte  thiraage  of  mannes  voice,  most  like  to  the 
life  or  nature.     Composed  by  J.  H.  Chester,  Heralt.    London. 
1573.  Baret,  John. 

An   Alvearie  or  Triple  Dictionaric,   in  Englishe,   Latin  and 
French.     London. 
1580.  Bullokar,  William  (Bll). 

Buttokars  Booke  at  large  for  the  Amendment  of  Orthographic 
for  English  speech. 
1605.  Erondell,  Peter1. 

The    French  Garden  :   for  English  Ladyes  and  Gentlewomen 
to  walke  in.     Or,  A  Sommer  dayes  labour.     Being  an  instruc- 
tion for  the  attayning  vnto  the  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue. 
London. 
1609.  Holyband,  Claudius  *. 

The  French  Littelton.     A  most  easie,  perfect  and  absolute  way 
to  learne  the  French  tongue,  Set  foorth  by  Clavdivs  Holyband, 
Gentil-homme  Bourbonnois.     London. 
1 6 1 1 .  Cotgrave,  Randle. 

A  Dictionarie  of  the  French  and  English  Tongues.     London. 
1611.  Florio,  John. 

Queen  Anna's  New  World  of  Words,  or  Dictionarie  of  the 
Italian  and  English  tongues,  collected,  and  newly  much  aug- 
mented by  J.  F. 
1619  first  ed.,  1621  second  ed.     Gill,  Alexander  (G.). 

Logonomia  Anglica.     Qua  gentis  sermo  facilius  addiscitur  Con- 
scripta  ab  Alexandro  Gil,  Paulinse  Scholse  magistro  primario. 
Secundb  edita,  paulo  correctior,  sed  ad  vsum  communem  ac- 
commodatior. 
1633.  Butler,  Charles  (Bt). 

The  English  Grammar,  or  the  Institution  of  Letters,  Syllables, 
and  Words  in  the  English  tongue.     Whereunto  is  annexed  an 
Index  of  Words  Like  and  Unlike.     Oxford. 
1640.  Jonson,  Ben. 

The  English  Grammar.  Made  by  Ben  Johnson.  For  the 
benefit  of  all  Strangers,  out  of  his  observation  of  the  English 
Language  now  spoken,  and  in  use. 

Jonson  was  born  in  1574. 

1  Ellii,  p.  226,  note.  *  Ellis,  p.  237,  not«. 
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Second  Modern  Period. 

1653.  Wallis,  John  (W.). 

Joannis  Wallisii  Grammatica  Lingvuae  Anglicanae  Cvi  prae- 
figitur  De  Loqvela ;  sive  de  sonorum  omnivm  loquelarivm 
formatione :  Tractatvs  Grammatico-Physicvs.  Editio  Sexta. 
London,  1765.  First  ed.  1653. 

1668.  Wilkins,  John  (Wk). 

An  Essay  towards  a  Keal  Character,  And  a  Philosophical 
Language. 

1668.  Price,  Owen  (P.). 

English  Orthographic  or  The  Art  of  right  spelling,  reading, 
pronouncing  and  writing  all  sorts  of  English  words.  Oxford. 

The  author's  name  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  British 
Museum  copy  in  which  it  is  pencilled. 

1669.  Holder,  William,  D.D.,  F.E.S. 

Elements  of  Speech,  an  Essay  of  Inquiry  into  the  natural  pro- 
duction of  Letters  with  an  appendix  concerning  persons  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

1685.  Cooper,  C.,  A.M.  (Cp). 

Grammatica  Linguae  Anglicanse.     London. 

1688.  Miege,  Guy,  gent.  (Mg). 

The  Great  French  Dictionary.     In  Two  parts.     London. 

1701.  Jones,  John,  M.D.  (Jn). 

Practical  Phonography :  or,  the  New  Art  of  Rightly  Speling 
(sic)  and  Writing  Words  by  the  Sound  thereof.  And  of  Rightly 
Sounding  and  Reading  Words  by  the  Sight  thereof.  Applied 
to  The  English  Tongue. 


Third  Modern  Period. 

1 704.  Expert  Orthographist  (EO). 

The  Expert  Orthographist :  Teaching  To  Write  True  English 
Exactly,  By  Rule,  and  not  by  Rote.  According  to  the  Doctrine 
of  Sounds.  And  By  such  Plain  Orthographical  Tables,  As 
Condescend  to  the  Meanest  Capacity.  The  Like  not  Extant 
before.  For  the  Use  of  such  Writing  and  Charity  Schools 
which  have  not  the  Benefit  of  the  Latin  Tongue.  By  a  School- 
master, of  above  Thirty  Years  Standing,  in  London.  Persons 
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of  Quality  may  be  attended  at  their  Habitations ;  Boarding 
Schools  may  be  taught  at  convenient  times.  London  :  Printed 
for,  and  Sold  by  the  Author,  at  his  House  at  the  Blue-Spikes  in 
Spre«<l-J-'<t<jl>'-('ourt  in  Graya-Inn-Lane.  Where  it  is  also 
Carefully  Taught. 

1710.  Palatines. 

A  Short  &  easy  Way  for  the  Palatines  to  learn  English.  Oder 
eine  kurze  Auleitung  zur  englischen  Sprache  zum  Nutz  der 
armen  Pfalzer,  nebst  angehangten  Englischen  und  Teutschen 
ABC.  London. 

1710.  Dyche,  Thomas. 

Guide  to  the  English  Tongue.     London. 

1725.  Lediard,  Thomas  (Ld)1. 

Grammatica  Anglicana  Critica,  oder  Versuch  zu  einer  vollkom- 
menen  Grammatic  dcr  Englischen  Sprache,  in  welcher  .  .  .  eine 
neue  Methode,  die  so  schwer  gehaltene  Pronunciation  in  kurtzer 
Zeit  zu  erlangen,  angezeigt  .  .  .  wird  .  .  .  durch  Thomas  Lediard, 
N.C.P.  &  Philol.  Cult.  Hamburg,  1725. 

1766.  Buchanan,  James  (Bch). 

Essay  towards  establishing  a  standard  for  an  elegant  and  uni- 
form pronunciation  of  the  English  Language,  throughout  the 
British  Dominions.  London. 

The  author  was  a  Scotchman,  and  there  are  Scotticisms  in 
his  pronunciation. 

1768.  Franklin,  Benjamin  (Fk). 

A  Scheme  for  a  New  Alphabet  and  reformed  mode  of  Spelling. 

Complete  Works  ...  of  the  late  B.  F.     London,  1806.    vol.  n. 
The  pronunciation  here  given  is,  of  course,  affected  by 
American  provincialisms. 
1780.  Sheridan,  Thomas  (Sh). 

A  General  Dictionary  of  the  English   Language,  One  main 

Object  of  which,  is,  to  establish  a  plain  and  permanent  Standard 

of  Pronunciation. 

The  author  was  an  Irishman,  but  familiar  with  the  standard 
pronunciation. 

1  Ell  if.  p.  1040. 
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766.  The  two  main  sound-changes  in  the  transition  from 
ME  to  MnE  are  (i)  the  dropping  of  unstrest  e  in  endings,  and 
(2)  the  shortening  of  double  medial  consonants.   These  changes 
had  already  been  carried  out  in  eNorth.,  where  the  unstrest  e 
does  not  count  at  all  in  verse,  and  where  we  find  such  spellings 
as  calls  (CM)  =  OE  cealliaj),  ligines  (MH).     Generally,  however, 
both  in  eNorth.  and  eMn  the  consonant-doubling  was  kept  as 
a  sign  of  the  shortness  of  the  preceding  vowel.  This  naturally 
led  to  doubling  conss*  which  were  originally  written  single  in 
ME,  when  preceded  by  a  short  vowel.     This  is  rare  in  North., 
where  the  doublings  in  such  words  as  littel,  goddes,  commyng, 
wonnyng  (CM)  correspond  to  real  doubling  in  Chaucer's  dialect, 
although  all  these  words  had  single  conss.  in  OE  as  well  as  in 
North,  itself.     But  in  such  MnE  spellings  as  penny,  sorrow  the 
doubling  of  the  conss.  was  never  anything  but  a  sign  of  vowel- 
quantity.     The  dropping  of  final  e  in  such  words  as  falle  inf., 
lease  led  also  to  the  doubling  of  final  as  well  as  medial  conss. 
to  show  that  the  preceding  vowel  was  short,  not  only  in  fall 
and  less,  but  also  in  small,  glass  etc  =  ME  smal,  glas. 

767.  At  first  there  was  great  confusion  in  the  writing  of  the 
e  and  the  doubling  of  conss.     The  e  was  often  written  after 
short  as  well  as  long  vowels,  as  in  hyme  by  the  side  of  hym, 
though  in  such  cases  its  significance  was  generally  neutralized 
by  doubling  the  cons.,  as  in  sonne=O}&  sunu.    e  was  always 
kept  after  (v),  because  this  cons,  was  generally  written  u,  as 
in  ME,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  eMn  period.     We  still 
mechanically  retain  this  usage,  writing  final  e  in  have  (haev) 
as  well  as  in  behave  (biheiv),  love  (lav)  etc.     In  eMn  such  a 
spelling  as  *tou  would  have  suggested  our  low  (lou).     In  our 
present  spelling  we  use  e  as  a  lengthener  only  when  a  single 
cons,  precedes,  but  in  eMn  such  spellings  as  chylde  =ME  child 
are  not  unfrequent.    The  following  examples   from  Tindal 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  irregularities  of  f  Mn  usage  : 

fare  (=ME  fare),  care  .  life  (—llf)  .  chylde  (  =  child)  .  tooke 


hyme,  hym  (=him)  .  live  (  =  liven),  love  (=luve). 
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.  ,s7/vA-  ( =  *         .       ,  /,.v)  .  ax  (  =  axe). 
cuppe,  cup  (  =  r/v,/,,')  .pi-tiny,  petty  (  =  peni)t  boddy,  My  (== 

/  (  =  opened). 

all,  laid  ptc,  gospett .  warship,  worshippe .  sun,  tunne  (=*w //;/<•), 
tonne  (  =  #une). 

cloocke  (  =  clpfe),  goodds  (=gode*). 
-.  nrffes  (=net,  nettes),  beed  (-=.bed). 

768.  In  MnE  ck  becomes  the  regular  doubling  of  k.    sth  (fit- 
\\\  T-l  i  is  simplified  to  sh.  /is  sometimes  doubled  initially 

(to  indicate  the  breath  sound  ?),  as  inffor  (Td),  a  usage  which 
still  survives  in  some  surnames. 

769.  The  irregularity  in  the  use  of  silent  e  and  of  cons.- 
doubling  in  eMn  was,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by  Sb,  kept  up 
for  the  convenience  of  the  printers  *  in  consideration  for  iusti- 
fiyng  of  the  lynes.' 

770.  The  ME  use  of  y  for  i  was  carried  to  a  great  excess  in 
eMn,  the  two  letters  being  used  almost  at  random,  except  that 
i  was  rarely  written  finally,  such  spellings  as  thi  for  thy  being 
exceptional.     Final  i  was  also  written  ie,  not  only  in  such 
words  as  //<?=ME  lie,  but  also  in  manic,  -lie  etc.     The  present 
use  of  the  Fr  c  to  denote  (s)  in  E.  words  was  begun  in  f  Mn, 
the   older  s  being  also  kept ;    thus  Td  has  <ww,  once,  thrytc, 

'••e.     For  the  MnE  ea,  oa  see  817,  831. 


VOWELS.  • 

771.  The  changes  from  ME  to  MnE  are  so  gradual,  that  in- 
stead of  starting  from  a  f  Mn  vowel-scheme,  it  will  be  more 
practical  to  take  each  1MB  vowel  separately,  and  trace  it  down 
toLE. 


772.  Sb  says  of  the  Welsh  a  that  *  it  hath  the  true  pronun- 
ciation  of  a  in  Latin,'  and  that  it  is  never  sounded  'so  fully  in 
the  mouth  as  the  Germaynes  sound  it  in  this  word  wage*.' 
Again  he  says : 

*  A  in  English  is  of  the  same  sound  as  a  in  Welsh,  as  is  evident  in 
words  of  KnglUh  ALE,  aal,  cervisia,  PALE,  paal,  SALE,  tal.' 

P 
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Here  the  last  should  be  saal ;  Sb  in  his  phonetic  transcriptions 
often,  but  not  always,  doubles  the  vowel  to  show  it  is  long, 
and  doubles  "the  following  cons,  when  the  vowel  is  short. 
These  three  examples  are  all  of  long  a,  but  in  other  places  he 
gives  us  transcriptions  of  short  #,  thus  narrowe :  narrw,  sparrowe 
:  sparw,  kwarter,  Jiancl^  fflacs.  The  present  sound  of  Welsh  a  is 
J,  ]*,  which  is  also  the  standard  North  Gm  sound.  In  Saxony, 
however,  a  has  the  deep  sound  of  j  (sometimes  j  ?),  which,  of 
course,  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  Sb.  To  judge,  indeed,  from 
Lediard's  (1725)  identification  of  the  North  Gm  a  with  the  E. 
a  in  fall  this  j  was  formerly  universal  in  Gm.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  Sb  pronounced  E.  a  as  ].  HVg  has  the  same  tran- 
scription as  Sb. 

773.  Pg  (1530)  says  : 

'  The  soundyng  of  a,  whiche  is  most  generally  vsed  through  out 
the  frenche  tonge,  is  suche  as  we  vse  with  vs,  where  *  the  best 
englysshe  is  spoken,  whiche  is  lyke  as  the  Italians  sounde  a,  or  they 
with  vs,  that  pronounce  the  latine  tonge  aryght.' 

Here,  again,  the  Italian  a  is  pure  ].  Fr  a  is  now  Jh  and  j,  but 
the  1 6th  cent.  Fr  grammarians  state  that  it  was  clearer  than 
the  0-like  German  a.  Pg's  '  correct '  pronunciation  of  a  was, 
therefore,  the  same  as  Sb's.  But  he  tacitly  admits  that  there 
was  another  pronunciation.  What  this  pronunciation  was, 
we  seem  to  learn  from  his  contemporary  du  Guez :  '  Ye  shal 
pronounce  your  [French]  a  as  wyde  open  mouthed  as  ye  can, 
your  e,  as  ye  do  in  latyn,  almost  as  brode  as  ye  pronounce  your 
a  in  englysshe.'  This  points  to  a  sound  between  j  or  ]  on 
the  one  side  and  ^  on  the  other,  that  is,  to  ]»-,  or,  more  probably, 
to  the  x  of  our  man,  a  sound  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  fully 
established  in  the  next  cent.  Equally  clear  is  the  statement 
of  Erondell  in  1605 : 

'  Our  A  is  not  sounded  .  .  after  the  rate  of  the  english  word  ale,  for 
if  a  Frenchman  should  write  it  according  to  the  English  sound,  hee 
would  write  it  in  this  wise  esl,  and  sound  it  as  if  there  were  no  s.' 

774.  The  question  now  arises,  May  not  Pg  and  Sb  have  had 
the  same  "[-sound,  and  identified  it  wrongly  with  the  ]  of  other 
languages  ?     This  would  be  possible  with  Pg,  but  hardly  with 
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an  accurate  ol'-«T\vr  lib-  Sb,  who  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
both  of  the  languages  whoso  sounds  he  compares.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  safest  to  assume  that  fMn  a  had  been  fronted 
— certainly  as  far  as  ]>,  an<l  probably  as  far  as  \ — in  the  London 
dialect,  but  that  the  tradition  of  the  older  ]  was  still  kept  up 
by  the  influx  of  provincial  speakers,  so  that  the  two  sounds 
really  existed  side  by  side.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  according 
to  Butler  (1633),  short  a,  as  in  man,  hat,  had  a  different  sound 
from  long  a,  as  in  mane,  hate.  Does  this  point  to  ]»-,  tf  ?  In 
Danish  the  short  and  long  a  diverge  as  J,  ]>»,  which  would  be 
precisely  parallel.  In  Swedish,  however,  it  is  exactly  the 
contrary  :  ],  j»  (almost  p).  But  see  780. 

775.  Wallis  (1653)  distinguishes  nine  E.  vowels,  three  gut- 
tural (j,  I, 1),  three  palatal  (\,  [,  [»),  and  three  labial  (}*,  1,  £«)• 
Of  the  palatal  vowels  he  says : 

'  Vocales  Palatinae  in  Palato  formantur,  afire  scilicet  inter  palati  et 
linguae  medium  moderate  compresso  :  dum  nempe  concavum  palati, 
dcvnto  linguae  niedio,  minus  redditur,  quam  in  gutturalibus  proferen- 
dis.  Suntque  in  triplici  gradu,  prout  concavum  magis  minusve  con- 
iraliitur.  Quae  quidem  diversitas  duobus  modis  fieri  potest ;  vel 
fauces  contraheudo,  manente  lingua  in  eodem  situ ;  vel  faucibus  in 
eoclem  situ  manentibus,  linguae  medium  altius  et  ad  interiores 
paltiti  partes  elevaiulo  :  utrovis  enim  modo  fiat,  vel  etiaui  si  utroque, 
perinde  est. 

4  Major!  apertura  formatur  Anglorum  a,  hoc  est  d  exile.  Quale 
auditur  in  vocibus,  bat,  vespertilio ;  bate,  discordia ;  pal,  palla  Epi- 
scopalis  ;  pale,  pallidus ;  Sam  (Samuelis  contractio) ;  same,  idem ; 
lamb,  agnus ;  lame,  claudus  ;  dam,  mater  (brutorum) ;  dame,  domina ; 
bar,  vectis ;  bare,  nudus  ;  ban,  exwcror ;  bane,  pernicies  ;  etc.  Differt 
hie  sonus  a  Germanorum  d  pingui  sen  aperto ;  eo  quod  Angli  linguae 
iiu'iliani  rli-vent,  adeoque  aerem  in  Palato  comprimant ;  Germani  vero 
linguae  medium  deprimant,  adeoque  al'rcm  comprimant  in  gutture. 
( Jalli  fere  sonum  ilium  proferuut  ubi  e  praecedit  literam  m  vel  n,  in 
.  :ui.  m  syllaba  ut  entendement,  etc.  Cainbro-Britanni,  hoc  sono  sclent 
Mium  a  pronunciait . 

In  another  place  he  says : 

4  A  plerumque  pronunciatur  sono  magis  exili  quam  apud  alias 
plerasque  geiites  :  eodem  fere  modo  quo  Gallorum  e  sequente  n  in  voce 

P  2 
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entendement,  sed  paulo  acutius  et  clarius ;  seu  ut  a  Italorum.  Non  au- 
tem  ut  Germanorum  d  pingue  ;  quern  sonum  nos  plerumque  exprimere 
solemus  per  au  vel  aw,  si  producatur ;  aut  per  6  breve  si  corripiatur.' 

776.  This  description  of  an  open  vowel  formed  by  the  middle 
of  the  tongue  and  palate  points  distinctly  to  our  present  i 
in  man.     The  clear  back  vowels  ],  j  were  evidently  unfamiliar 
to  W.,  who  only  knew  the  extremes  j  and  \,  and  hence  con- 
sidered the  Welsh  and  Italian  ]  as  a  variety  of  "[,  and  identified 
the  Gm  j  with  j.     But  he  does  not  actually  confuse  \  and  ], 
for  he  expressly  says  that  the  E.  a  is  thinner  in  sound  than 
the  foreign  a.     Wilkins's  description  is  vague,  but  not  incon- 
sistent with  W.'s. 

777.  Cooper's  (1685)  list  of  exact  pairs  of  long  and  short 
vowel  sounds  is  as  follows  : 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

(a)  can 

ken 

will 

folly 

full 

up 

meet 

foot 

(b)  cast 

cane 

weal 

fall 

foale 

— 

need 

fool 

=     I 

c 

I 

J 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I* 

I* 

[* 

J* 

}* 

— 

I* 

1* 

2a  was  possibly  \,  and  2b  may  have  been  [».  4b  is  now  j*, 
and  may  have  been  narrow  even  in  Cp's  time.  6a  may  have 
been  1.  7a  and  8a  were  probably  half-long  rather  than  strictly 
short.  It  will  be  observed  that  Cp  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
traditional  pairing  of  1 1»,  1  1*,  and  imagined  that  I  [»,  1  }* 
were  the  true  pairs,  not  being  familiar  either  with  the  true 
short  narrows  1 1  or  the  long  wides  I*  1*.  This  identification 
of  I  [,  f*  [*  resp.  is  still  a  common  error  both  of  theoretical  and 
practical  phoneticians  (174).  Cp  says  : 

'  A  formatur  a  medio  linguse  ad  concavum  palati  paululum  elevato. 
In  his  can  possum,  pass  by  prsetereo,  a  corripitur  ;  in  cast  jacio  *,  past 
pro  passed  prseteritus,  producitur.  Frequentissimus  auditur  hie  sonus 
apud  Anglos,  qui  semper  hoc  modo  pronunciant  a  latinum ;  ut  in 
amdbam.  Sic  etiam  apud  Cambro-brilannos ;  quandoque  apud  Gallos ; 
ut  in  animal,  demande,  rarb  autem  aut  nunquam  apud  Germanos. 
Hunc  sonum  correptum  &  productum  semper  scribimus  per  a ;  at 
huic  character!  prseterea  adhibentur  sonus  unus  et  alter :  prior  qui 

1  Printed  jaceo. 
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pro  vorali  rju-  lun-.i  lialx-tur,  ut  in  c<i*"\  d'-linitur  .-cct.  scqueuti  ;  pos- 
terior ut  in  was  sect.  M  |>tiin;i  sub  o  gutturalem.' 

•  A'  ibrmatur  ii  lingua  nm^is  rlevata  et  c.\|mn.-;i  quam  in  a  propriiis 
ad  extmiiitrttrm.  unde  concavum  palati  minus  mklitur  &  sonusmagis 
acutus ;  ut  i;  ico.  Sic  apud  Germanos  menschen  hour 

A  pud  f,'<i'  at  in  >.rv'.v,  yroteste,  session,  &  Benjamin  obsolete. 

H unc  soi  in  in  coi Tr-ptum  Angli  semper  exprimunt  per  e  brevem;  &  e 
lnvM'iii  nunquuni  ulitt-r  ])n»ntinciunt  nisi  auto  r,  uln  propter  tremulam 
ijtsius  motionem,  &  vocalis  subtilitatein  subita  correptione  comitatam, 
vix  aliter  efferri  ]>otei-t  quam  ur;  idea  per  in  pertain  pertineo,  &  pur 
in  /»///•/ mr  propoflitom  ejusdem  sunt  valoris.  Vera  hujusce  soni  pro- 
diu-lio  scribitur  i>cr  a,  atque  a  lougum  falso  denomiuatur  ;  ut  in  cane 
canna,  wane  deflecto  ;  &  ante  ge  ut  a(/e  eetas ;  in  caeteris  autem  voca- 
l>ulis.  (ni  fattor)  omnibus  ubi  e  quiescens  ad  finem  syllabee  post  a, 
adjicitur ;  u  gutturalis  .  .  inseritur  post  a  ;  ut  in  name  nomen,  quasi 
scriberetur  na-um  dissyllabum.'  He  proceeds  to  say  that  this  sound 
is  usually  written  at  or  ay,  sometimes  ey,  and  rarely  ea. 

'Post  a  in  omnibus,  nisi  in  cane  canna,  wane  deflecto,  stranger 
advena,  strange  alienus,  manger  prsesepe,  mangy  scabiosus,  &  ante 
ge ;  ut  age  atas ;  inseritur  u  gutturalis,  quae  nihil  aliud  est  quam 
rout  inuatio  nudi  murmuris  postquam  a  formatur,  nam  propter  exili- 
tatem,  ni  accuratius  attenditur ;  ad  proximam  consonantem,  sine 
interveniente  u  non  faci!6  transibit  lingua.  Differentia  auribus,  quae 
sonos  distinguere  possunt,  manifesto  apparebit  in  exemplis  sequenti 
online  dispositis. 

a  brevis.  a  longa.  a  «xilis. 

S&r  vectis  B&rge  navicula  Bare  nudus 

bl&b  effutio  Must  flatus  blazon  divulgo 

p  pileum  c&rking  anxietas  cajH  capa 

<:ircarrus  carp  carpo  care  cura 

far  catus  catfjactus  ease  theca 

dash  allido  dart  jaculum  dote  dactylus 

fl&sh  fulguro  flasket  corbis  genus  flake  flocculus 

gash  caesura  gasp  oscito  gate  janua 

grand  grand  is  grant  concede  grange  villa 

land  terra  lanch  solvo  lane  viculus 

?>?as7i  farrago  mask  larva  mason  lapidarius 

l>nt  nptus  path  semita  pate  caput 

^ar  pix  fluida  ti\rt  scriblita  tares  lolia 

1  Si  quid  amplius  ad  hanc  veritatem  confirmandam  velles,  accipe 
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exempla  sequent! a ;  in  quibus  ai  leniter  prommciata  sonum  habet 
a  purse  ;  ut  in  cane,  a  vero  post  se  admittit  u  gutturalem  ut, 

Bain  balneum  Hail  grando  Maid  virgo 

bane  venenum           Jmle  traho  made  factus 

main  magnus            lay'n  jacui  pain  dolor 

mane  juba                 lane  viculus  pane  quadra 

plain  manifestus       spaid  castratus  tail  cauda 

plane  Isevigo             spade  ligo  tale  fabula.' 

778.  Miege  (1688)  says  : 

*  Dans  la  langue  Anglaise  cette  voyelle  A  s'appelle  et  se  prononce 
ai.  Lors  qu'elle  est  jointe  avec  d'autres  Lettres,  elle  retient  ce  m6me 
Son  dans  la  plupart  des  Mots ;  mais  il  se  prononce  tantot  long, 
tantot  bref.  I/a  se  prononce  en  ai  long  generalement  lorsqu'il  est 
suivi  immediatement  d'une  consonne,  et  d'une  e  final,  Exemple  fare, 
tare,  care,  grace,  fable,  qui  se  prononcent  ainsi,  faire,  taire,  caire, 

graice,  faible D'ailleurs,  a  se  prononce  en  ai  bref  ou  en  e  ouvert, 

lorsqu'il  se  trouve  entre  deux  Consonnes,  au  milieu  des  Monosyllabes ; 
comme  hat,  cap,  mad.  Mais  il  approche  du  Son  de  notre  a,  a  la 
fin  des  Noms  en  al,  ar,  &  ard  qui  ont  plus  d'une  syllabe.  Exemple 
general,  special,  animal,  Grammar,  altar,  singular,  particular; 
mustard,  custard,  bastard,  vizard,  &  autres  semblables.  Excepte" 
regard,  qui  se  prononce  regaird  ;  award  &  reward  ou  il  sonne  comme 

en  Franyais Dans  le  mot  de  Jane  \'a  se  prononce  on  e 

masculin,  Dgene.' 

Fr  ai  had  by  this  time  evidently  been  smoothed  into  (e),  so 
Mg's  account  fully  harmonises  with  the  other  evidence. 

779.  Mg,  like  W.,  makes  no  qualitative  distinction  between 
short  and  long  a.     Cp,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly  states 
that  the  vowel  in  such  words  as  wane  was  not  the  long  of  \  in 
cat  etc,  but  of  e  in  ken,  which  would  make  it  either  p  or  (*. 
He  finds  this  pure  (ee)  in  the  words  cane  and  wane,  in  d  before 

and  (ds),  as  in  strange,  age,  and  in  ai,  as  in  tail :  (keen, 
str^ends,  eed^,  teel).  Elsewhere  a  vowel-murmur  is 
added,  as  in  name  (n^9m),  tale  (iee^V)  distinguished  from  (t^l) 
—  tail.  The  pure  (ee)  is  evidently  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
front  i  in  ai  and  the  once  front  cons.  (ds).  This  distinction 
between  (ee)  and  (eez)  cannot,  however,  have  been  kept  up 
long,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  LE,  in  which  Op's  two 
vowels  are  both  represented  by  (ei),  as  in  (teil)  =  &w7,  tale. 
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780.  The  vowel  in  all  these  words  is  ME  d  or  at  (in  some 
<  ait).     But  Cp  also  recognises  a  lengthening  of  his  (ae)  = 

ME  a, as  in  <  rp)  contrasted  with  cdrr(kaer),  j,a': 

with  pat  (pa-t  i.  Hi-  • -xamples  are  not  enough  to  enable  us  to 
determine  with  certainty  the  conditions  of  this  lengthening, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  regular  before  r  and  *  followed  by 
another  cons,  (kaeaerp,  daeaert ;  kaeaest,  gaeaesp),  the  short  vowel 
licin^  preserved  before  single  r  and  *h  (kaer,  daej).  He  has 
(aeae)  before  (j?)  in  (paeae)?),  and  the  analogy  of  LE  would 
make  us  expect  the  same  lengthening  before  single  *  in  gla** 
etc.  This  distinction  between  *  Modern-long '  (aeae)  and  '  Mid- 
dle-long' (ee,  ced)  is  borne  out  by  LE,  in  which  (paaj?,  peit) 
correspond  to  Cp's  (paeaej?,  p^t),  (aeae)  having  been  broadened 
into  (aa),  while  (ae)  remains  unchanged,  as  in  (past).  This 
Mn-long  (aeae)  is  not  found  in  the  fMn  authorities,  who  write 
(a)  in  (kast)  etc.  It  must,  indeed,  have  come  in  after  the 
change  of  fMn  (aeae)  =  ME  a  into  (ee),  for  otherwise  we  should 
have  had  *(pei]?)= path  in  LE.  Hence,  on  the  other  hand,  if, 
as  was  highly  probable,  path  had  (aeae)  in  W.'s  pronunciation 
as  well  as  Cp's,  his  mane  cannot  possibly  have  had  (aeae)  also, 
but  must  have  had  Cp's  (ee)  or  (tea).  It  now  appears  probable 
that  Bt's  distinction  between  a  and  d  (774)  may,  after  all, 
have  been  identical  with  Cp's — that  he,  too,  pronounced 
(mjen,  meen  or  meedu). 

781.  The  three  sounds  (ae,  aeae,  ee),  as  in  man,  path,  name, 
were  preserved  unchanged  in  thMn,  except  that  (ee)  was  per- 
haps narrowed  to  (ee)  [*  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  cent. 
In  LE  they  are  represented  resp.  by  (ae,  aa,  ei)  \,  ]#i,  [»jv. 
The  present  (aa)  is  still  ignored  by  Sheridan  in  1780,  who 
only  admits  (paeaej>)  etc. 

782.  The  LE  (aa)  corresponds  not  only  to  Cp's  (aeae),  but 
also  to  his  (ae)  when  followed  by  r,  so  that  his  (kaer)  and 
(k;i  nTp)  both  have  the  same  vowel  (kaar,  kaap),  which  is, 
however,  of  totally  different  origin  in  the  two  words.     In 
(kaap)  =  far/;  it  is  the  result  of  an  isolative  change  of  (aeae) 
into  (aa);   in  (kaar)  =  car  the  change  is  combinative— due  to 
qualitative  influence  of  r  which  is  so  marked  in  thMn  and 
LE  (904).    The  stages  of  the  latter  change  were  (kaer.  kar.  kaar, 
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kaar),  the  r  being  then  dropped  when  not  followed  by  a 
vowel  beginning  the  next  word.  eMn  («3)  followed  by  r  +  a 
vowel  in  the  same  word  is,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principle  (905),  kept  unchanged,  as  in  (nserou)= narrow. 

783.  It  will  be  observed  that  LE  (aa)  always  points  to  1ME 
a  (or  e  before  r),  never  to  a,  which  in  LE  is  represented  by 
(ei)  everywhere  except  before  r,  where  it  retains  the  earlier 
(^)-sound,  as  in  (hear) = ME  hare,  contrasted  with  (haad)  =  ME 
hard.     Exceptions    are    only  apparent.     Thus   LE   (raaftar) 
points  to  a  ME  ra/jer,  the  ME  doublet  rafter  being  represented 
by  the  archaic  vg  (rerSar).     (aar),  again,  corresponds  not  to 
the  strong  ME  are,  but  to  the  weak  are,  ar,  the  original  strong 
form  being  represented  by  the  vg  (ear). 

784.  In  fMn  an  ^-glide  was  developed  between  a  and  I,  as 
shown  by  Td's  occasional   spellings  fault,   caulfe=W&  falle, 
calf.     Salesbury  says  that  in  the  English  calme,  call,  the  a  '  is 
thought  to  decline  toward  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  au! 
And  again :  '  Sometimes  a  has  the  sounde  of  the  diphthong 
aw  especially  when  it  precedes  I  or  II,  as  may  be  more  clearly 
seen  in  these  words :   BALDE  lawld  calvus,  BALL,  bawl,  pila ; 
WALL  wawl  murus.'   In  the  next  cent,  this  diphthong  generally 
followed  the  fate   of  #w  =  ME  au,   being   smoothed  into   j*, 
whence  our  j*  in  (fol)  etc  (859).     For  the  au  in  eMn  a(u]nswer 
etc  see  860. 

785.  In  LE  a  and  ar  are  rounded  to  (o)  and  (o)  resp.  after  w, 
as  in  (swolou,  woz,  wont,  whot) =swallow,  was,  want,  what,  (dwof, 
sworn,  wQp)=dwarf,  swarm,  warp.    Also  after  wr=eM.u  <i>&  (919) 
in  (ro)?,  vfy}=wrath  and  the  vg  (rop)=wraj)  (rsep).     1ME  a  is 
not  affected  in  this  way,  wdvien,  wdnien  appearing  as  (weiv, 
wein)  wave,  wane  in  LE.    (wotar)  seems,  together  with  (ro}>),  to 
point  to  sMn  (waeaetar),  although  the  fMn  authorities  write 
the  word  with  (aa).     The  first  recognition  of  this  influence 
of  w  is  in  Op's  statement  that  the  a  in  was  is  a  '  guttural '  o. 
Wk  still  writes  (waez)  in  his  phonetic  transcription.     Even 
in  LE  the  rounding  is  barred  by  a  back  cons,  following  the 
vowel,  as  in  (weeks,  wseg,  twsei})  wax,  wag,  twang.     Of  course, 
where  the  combination  (wo)  is  the  result  of  parasiting  before 
19  as  in  (wok)=wYz(#y/£,  a  following  back  cons,  has  no  effect. 
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786.  The  AY.-lsli  HVg  and  the  transcriptions  of  Sb  express 
K.  /  in  some  words  by  i,  in  others  by  y,  not  at  random,  but 
according  to  strict  rules,     i  is  used  to  express  final  weak  /', 
before   the  back   nasal   in   wy,  w/t,  before  cht  (^/)  =  oo,  and 
once  before  *£.    y  is  written  before  the  foreward  conss  ///.  *, 
>/,  /,  and   the   lip  conss.  v,  m.     Of  the   following   examples 
those  that  occur  only  in  HVg  are  marked  H,  those  which 
occur  only  in  Sb  are  marked  S,  those  which  occur  in  both 
being  left  unmarked : 

-i:  ladi,  michti  77,  rc<li  //. 

-ing:  king,  thing  77,  wynning  77,  blessing  77,  gelding  S, 
begging  S. 

-ink :  wrinkl  S,  twinkl  S. 

•icht :  richt,  knicht,  micht  H,  bricht  77. 

-ish :  wish  H. 

-yth:  wyth  //. 

-ys :  ddys,  ys  H,  hys  77,  blys(s)  H,  thystl  S. 

-yn :  wynn,  yn  77,  syn  H,  thynn  S. 

•yt :  y t  77. 

-yf:  lyf'live'77. 

•ym:  hym  77. 

Exceptions  are  very  few.  is  for  ys  occurs  once  in  HVg,  and 
is  no  doubt  a  mere  scribal  error,  as  also  holy  in  Sb  against  holi, 
ttti.  The  first  *  of  the  latter  word  may  be  due  to  a  syllabifica- 
tion li-li.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  examples  before  /•  and 
y,  where  the  analogy  of  the  nasals  would  lead  us  to  expect t. 

787.  In  North  Welsh  i  is  narrow  I  both  long  and  short, 
and  y  is  I  in  some  positions,  \  in  others,  Welshmen  tending  to 
identify  our  short  I  with  their  I.     There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  that  in  fMn  i  had  the  two  sounds  I  and  I,  the  original 
I  being  preserved  before  back  and  front  conss.,  including  the 
once  fronted  (J),  and  also  finally.     It  is  this  narrow  I  which 
is  probably  indicated  by  the  frequent  eMn  ie  for  y  in  ladie 
etc,  and  by  the  later  ee  in  coffee  etc.  which  could  not  well  have 
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had  long  (ii).  We  now  pronounce  I  everywhere,  in  lady  as 
well  as  king  etc.  When  the  change  took  place  before  conss.  it 
is  impossible  to  determinate  accurately.  The  widening  must, 
however,  have  been  completed  in  Cp's  time,  as  shown  by  his 
pairing  meet  and  need  as  short  and  long  (777). 


788.  e  is  now  [  in  the  South,  ^  in  the  North  of  E.  and  in 
Scotland.     The  eMn  sound  was  probably  [,  for  •[  would  have 
either  remained  unchanged,  or  been  widened  to  j,  or  raised 
to  [ — a  sound  which,  as  we  see  from  Cp's  vowel-scale,  did  not 
exist  in  sMn  (777). 

789.  The  change  of  e  into  a  before  r,  which  was  already 
carried  out  in  1ME   in  such  words  as  &arien=old.er  hergien, 
harvest =HLQ  normal  hervest,  is  carried  much  further  in  MnE. 
er  +  vowel  is  preserved  unchanged,  except,  of  course,  in  harry 
and  tarry )  where  the  a  is  1ME.     All  final  ers,  on  the  other 
hand,  become  ar  in  fMn,  with  the  exception  of  the  weak  her, 
the  older  e  only  occurring  in  the  earliest  texts,  the  change 
being  also  very  general  when  a  cons,  follows  the  r :  star  (starre 
Td,  sterr  Cheke),  far  (farre  Td)  =  ME  sterre,fer;  marsh,  starve, 
dark  (a,  e  Td)  =  ME  mersh,  sterven,  derk.     darling,  farthing  point 
to  shortness  of  the  e  in  ME  derling,  ferthing.     Many  of  the 
words  in  which  the  change  has  not  taken  place  are  written 
with  ea,  pointing  to  group-lengthening :  earl,  earn  etc.    Several 
of  these,  however,  have  (aa)  in  LE,  such  as  hearth,  heart  (herte 
Td).     As  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  vowel  of 
herte  was  ever  lengthened,  the  spelling  with  ea  may  be  a  mere 
orthographic  compromise  between  hert  and  hart,  which  last  is 
the  spelling  of  the  phonetically  identical  equivalent  of  ME 
hert  '  stag.' 

790.  The  change  of  (e)  into  (se)  in  the  LE  thresh,  thrash  is 
due  to  the  preceding  r,  which  has  an  analogous  effect  in  break 
(821)  and  broad  (841). 

u 

791.  Sb  transcribes  short  u  with  his  Welsh  w  1,  as  in  Iwst, 
bwck,  gwt.     The  HVg  also  has  w  in  most  words  :  ffwl l  full,'  ws, 
kwning,  swking.      But,   remarkably  enough,  it  has  the   same 
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symbol  as  it  employs  for  I  (786)  in  some  words,  nl  y.  In  *ynn 
=  OE  xituH.  XH/IHC  the  y  is  constant.  It  occurs  also  in  ytifir 
1  unto,'  »>,  n  *ynn\  try*ti,  tyf  '  love,'  syte  '  such/  and 

in  *ypre*t.  In  all  of  these  cases,  except  the  last,  the  analogy 
of  »,  y  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  wide  1.  They  of  *yts  might 
be  explained  as  the  representation  of  a  dialectal  u  (800),  but 
this  will  not  apply  to  *ynn,  and  the  conclusion  seems  inevit- 
able that  the  writer  of  HVg  meant  to  indicate  a  distinction 
between  1  and  1.  As  1  has  a  lower  pitch  than  1,  and  con- 
sequently sounds  less  markedly  rounded,  and  nearer  the  ob- 
scure (a),  it  was  natural  to  denote  it  by  the  Welsh  y  in  its 
second  value  j.  That  this  symbolization  was  not  carried  out 
strictly,  is  evidently  due  to  the  ambiguity  of  using  y  in  the 
two  very  different  values  I  and  i.  HVg  also  writes  y  for 
shortened  1*  =  ME  o  in  dynn  '  done/  the  spelling  dywn  being 
apparently  a  compromise  between  dyn  and  dwn.  The  latter 
would  be  the  more  correct  spelling,  as  the  vowel  was  pro- 
bably narrow. 

792.  The  other  fMn  authorities  give  no  indications  of  a 
distinction  of  wide  and  narrow  (u);  nor,  indeed,  do  any  of 
them  give  any  clear  account  of  the  mechanism  of  the  vowel 
Smith,  however,  pairs  full  and/00/,  to  and  £00,  but  and  boot  etc, 
as  short  and  long,  and  Butler  says  that  while  00  and  u  long 
differ  much  in  sound,  '  when  they  are  short  they  are  all  one ; 
for  good  and  gud,  Hood  and  blud,  wootf  and  wulf  have  the  same 
sound.'  As  00  had  the  sound  to  in  fMn  (833),  and  as  full,  to, 
wolf  preserve  the  sound  1  to  the  present  day,  we  may  con- 
fidently assume  that  fat,  luck,  mud,  whose  u  Smith  also  pairs 
with  00,  had  either  1  or  i.  The  fact  that  Florio  in  1611  iden- 
tifies the  E.  u  in  tun,  stud,  dug  with  the  Italian  close  0  },  points 
clearly  to  1,  not  i,  in  these  words  at  least. 

703.  In  the  phonetic  writings  of  the  sMn  period  we  find 
the  first  indications  of  the  change  of  u  into  a  sound  resembling 
our  present  ]  in  but.  Wallis  says : 

*  U  vocalis  quando  corripitur  effertur  sono  obscuro.  Ut  in  but 
sed,  cut  seco,  bur  lappa,  burst  ruptus,  curst  maledictus,  etc.  Sonum 
hunc  Galli  proferunt  in  ultima  syllaba  vocis  tcrvitewr.  Differt  a 
Gallorum  e  feminine,  non  alitcr  quam  quod  ore  minus  aperto 
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efferatur.  Discrimen  hoc  animadvertent  Angli  dum  pronunciant 
voces  Latinas  iter,  itur  ;  ter  ter,  turtur  ;  cerdo  surdo  ;  ternus  Tur- 
nus  ;  terris  turris  ;  refertum,  furtum,  &c/ 

In  his  theoretical  part  he  gives  the  following  further 
particulars  of  the  French  efcemininum  and  the  u  obscurum : 

*  Eodem  loco,'  that  is,  in  summo  gutture,  '  sed  apertura  faucium 
mediocri/  that  is,  less  than  for  d,  '  formatur  Gallorum  e  fremininum ; 
sono  nempe  obscuro.  Non  aliter  ipsius  formatio  differt  a  formatione 
prsecedentis  d  aperti  ( J»),  quam  quod  magis  contrahuntur  fauces, 
minus  autem  quam  in  formatione  Vocalis  sequentis  ( 1 ).  Hunc 
sonum  Angli  vix  uspiam  agnoscunt ;  nisi  cum  vocalis  e  brevis  im- 
mediate praecedat  literam  r  (atque  hoc  quidem  non  tarn  quia  debeat 
sic  efferri,  sed  quia  vix  commode  possit  aliter;  licet  enim,  si  citra 
molestiam  fieri  possit,  etiam  illic  sono  vivido,  hoc  est,  masculo, 
efferre ;)  ut  vertue  virtus,  liberty  libertas  &c. 

'  Ibidem  etiam,  sed  Minori  adhuc  faucium  apertura  sonatur  d 
vel  u  obscurum.  Differt  a  Gallorum  e  foeminino  non  aliter  quam 
quod  ore  minus  aperto,  labia  proprius  accedant.  Eundem  sonum 
fere  efferunt  Galli  in  postrema  syllaba  vocum  serviteur,  sacrificateur, 
etc.  Angli  plerumque  exprimunt  per  u  breue,  in  turn,  verto  ;  burn, 
uro  ;  dull,  segnis,  obtusus ;  cut,  seco,  etc.  Nonmmquam  o  et  ou 
negligentius  pronuntiantes  eodem  sono  efferunt,  ut  in  come,  venio; 
some,  aliquis ;  done,  actum ;  comjmny,  consortium  ;  country,  rus ; 
coujyle,  par;  covet,  concupisco ;  love,  amo,  aliisque  aliquot;  quse 
alio  tamen  sono  rectius  efferri  deberent.  Cambro-Britanni  ubique 
per  y  scribunt ;  nisi  quod  hanc  literam  in  ultimis  syllabis  plerumque 
ut  i  efferant/ 

794.  Wilkins  describes  short  u  as  c  a  simple  letter,  apert, 
sonorous,  guttural ;  being  framed  by  a  free  emission  of  the 
breath  from  the  throat.' 

795.  Holder  has,  as  Mr.  Ellis  remarks,  '  very  acutely  an- 
ticipated Mr.  M.  Bell's  separation  of  the  labial  and  lingual 
passages,  and  the  possibility  of  adding  a  labial  passage  to 
every  lingual  one.'     He  says  : 

'  In  o  the  larynx  is  depressed,  or  rather  drawn  back  by  contraction 
of  the  aspera  arteria.  And  the  tongue  likewise  is  drawn  back  and 
curved ;  and  the  throat  more  open  to  make  a  round  passage  :  and 
though  the  lips  be  not  of  necessity,  yet  the  drawing  them  a  little 
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rounder,  helps  to  accomplish  the  pronunciation  of  it,  which  is  not 
enough  to  denominate  it  a  labial  vowel,  because  it  receives  not 
its  articulation  from  the  lips.  Oo  seems  to  be  made  by  a  like 
posture  of  the  tongue  and  throat  with  o  hut  the  larynx  somewhat 
more  depressed.  And  if  at  the  same  time  the  lips  be  contracted, 
and  borne  stiffly  near  together,  then  is  made  8  ;  u  with  the  tongue 
in  the  pohture  oft  but  not  so  stiff,  and  the  lip  borne  near  the  upper 
lip  by  a  strong  tension  of  the  muscles,  and  bearing  upon  it  at  either 
coiner  of  the  mouth.' 

1  8  is  made  by  the  throat  and  tongue  and  lip ;  in  8  the  tongue 
being  in  the  posture,  which  makes  oo  -,  and  in  u  in  the  same  posture, 
which  makes  t,  and  in  this  8  and  u  are  peculiar,  that  they  are 
framed  by  a  double  motion  of  organs,  that  of  the  lip,  added  to  that  of 
the  tongue;  and  yet  either  of  them  is  a  single  letter,  and  not  two, 
because  the  motions  are  at  the  tame  time,  and  not  successive,  as  are 
eu,  pla  &c.  Yet  for  this  reason  they  seem  not  to  be  absolutely  so 
simple  vowels  as  the  rest,  because  the  voice  passeth  successively 
from  the  throat  to  the  lips  in  8  and  from  the  palate  to  the  lips  in  u, 
being  there  first  moulded  into  the  figures  of  oo  and  i,  before  it  be 
fully  articulated  by  the  lips.  And  yet  either  these  two,  8  and  w, 
in  to  be  admitted  for  single  vowels,  or  else  we  must  exclude  the 
lips  from  being  the  organs  of  any  single  vowel  since  that  the  mouth 
being  necessary  to  conduct  the  voice  to  the  lips,  will,  according  to 
the  shape  of  its  cavity,  necessarily  give  the  voice  some  particular 
affection  of  sound  in  its  passage,  before  it  come  to  the  lips;  which 
will  seem  to  make  some  such  composition  in  any  vowel  which  is 
labial.  I  have  been  inclined  to  think,  that  there  is  no  labial  vowel, 
but  that  the  same  affection  from  the  lips  may,  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  a  consonant,  be  added  to  every  of  the  vowels,  but  most  subtlely 
and  aptly  to  two  of  them,  whose  figures  are  in  the  extremes  of 
aperture  and  situation,  one  being  the  closest  and  forwardest,  which 
is  t,  and  the  other  most  open  and  backward ;  there  being  reason  to 
allow  a  vowel  of  like  sound  in  the  throat  with  8,  but  distinct  from 
it  as  not  being  labial,  which  will  be  more  familiar  to  our  eye  if  it 
he  written  oo ;  as  in  cut  coot,  full  fool,  tut  toot,  in  which  the  lip 
does  not  concur;  and  this  is  that  other.  Thus  u  will  be  only  t 
labial,  and  8  will  be  oo  labial,  that  is,  by  adding  that  motion  of  the 
under- lip.  /  will  become  u,  and  oo  will  become  8.'  He  proceeds  to 
use  his  t,  «,  8  in  the  formation  of  diphthongs  and  concludes  thus : 
1  Concerning  8  and  u,  this  may  be  observed,  that  in  subjoining 
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them  to  another  vowel,  8  is  apter  to  follow  a  and  o,  because  of 
their  resemblance  in  the  posture  of  the  tongue,  as  hath  been  said; 
and  for  the  like  reason  u  is  apter  to  follow  a  and  e,  as  8a8Z  wawl ; 
euge  etc.  But  generally  if  the  vowels  follow,  then  it  is  8  precedes 
and  not  u.' 

796.  Cooper  says : 

*  U  formatur  tantum  in  gutture,  a  larynge  spiritum  vibrante, 
nudum  efficiente  murmur,  quod  idem  est  cum  gemitu  hominis  segritu- 
dine  vel  dolore  excruciati ;  quodque  infantes  (priusquam  loqui 
valeant)  primum  edunt:  Et  fundamentum  est,  a  quo  omnes  cceterce 
vocales,  varia  modificatione  constituuntur  ....  Hunc  sonum  cor- 
reptum  vix  unquam  aliter  pronunciant  Angli  quam  in  nut  nux ; 
prout  etiam  in  lingua  latina,  ni  ubi  consonans  prsecedens  sit  labialis, 
ut  prius  dixi,  et  labiis  dat  formam  qua  sonus  plenior  effertur,  ut  in 
pull  vello,  inter  hos  minima  datur,  datur  tamen  specifica,  diffe- 
rentia; ille  etenim  sonus  dilutior  est,  hie  plenior,  ille  formatur  a 
larynge  tantum  in  gutture,  hie  a  labiis  contractis  ;  dum  itaque  o 
labiis  formatur  in  sono  continuato,  si  recedant  labia  in  oblongam 
formam  formatur  u  gutturalis ;  in  quibusdam  scribitur  per  o  ut, 
to  come l  venire ;  Galli  hoc  modo,  vel  saltern  persimili,  olim  sonarunt 
fseminarum  e,  ut  in  providence.  Germani  syllabus  ham  et  berg  in 
propriis  nominibus.  Nunquam  in  proprio  sono  apud  nos  productum 
audivi,  ni  in  musica  modulatione,  vel  inter  populos,  prsecipue  pueros 
cunctanter  pronunciantes;  pro  longa  enim  vocali  assumit  dipthongum 
eu: 

797.  Miege   says   that   short  u  is  pronounced  o  (meaning 
Fr  o)  in  but,  cut,  rub,  up,  under,  run,  eu  in  us. 

798.  As   regards   the   formation   of  the    sound,  we   learn 
nothing  from  Mg,  and  all  we  learn  from  Wk  is,  that  it  was 
a  back  vowel.     Wk's  statement  that  it  is  formed  '  without 
any  particular  motion  of  the  tongue  and  lips '  would,  if  taken 
literally,  point  to  some  unrounded  mixed  vowel,  such  as  \. 
This  would  be  very  near  our  ],  but  as  W.  and  Holder  agree  in 
describing  a  very  different  sound,  it  seems  safer  to  assume 
that  Wk's  statement   is   simply  vague  and  inaccurate.     W. 
states  expressly  that  u  is  a  back  vowel  of  an  obscure  sound 
closely  resembling  the  open  Fr  eu  {*,  formed  with  a  narrower 

1  come  is  meant  for  the  example,  not  to  =  (tu). 
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jaw-opening  than  the  E.  e  in  rerfue,  which  he  identifies  with 
the  Fr  e  feininim-,  this    sound   again   being   formed  with  a 
closer  jaw-opening  than  the  j»  (now  j»)  of  fall.    The  Fr  vowel 
in  le  is  now  a  half-wide  {,  but  as  it  is  a  weakening  of  e,  being 
actually  identified  with  [  l«y  thu  Lyons  phonetician  Meigret 
in  the  i6th  cent.,  there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
may  oner  have  been  *[,  as  in  Gm  gabe,  which  in  some  parts  of 
South  Germany  is  still  [.     Anyhow,  it  is  certain  that  sMn  e 
in  tier  etc  must  have  had  some  such  sound  as  \,  for  it  is  now 
j*.     W.,  then,  distinguishes  three  back  vowels  according  to 
!i  i-ht,  his  *  back '  including  *  mixed '  as  well : 
high-back  :  1  or  1  as  in  but,  bur 
mid-back    :  \   „   \   „     „  Fr  le,  E.  her 
low-back    :  j   „    j    „     „  fall. 

Holder's  description  is  equally  clear,  and  can  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  his  symbols :  oo  =  1,  8  =  1,  u  =  f .  He  does 
not  state  expressly,  as  W.  does,  that  1  was  a  high  vowel,  but 
he  is  quite  explicit  in  identifying  its  tongue-position  with 
that  of  1.  This  much  is  therefore  certain,  that  the  first  step 
in  the  change  of  ME  u  into  the  present  ]  was  simple  un- 
rounding without  change  of  tongue-position.  This  unround- 
ing, again,  was  probably  a  gradual  process,  such  as  is  now 
going  on  in  Swedish,  where  original  u  is  represented  by  b, 
while  u  has  become  &#.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  un- 
rounding had  begun  in  fMn,  which  would  make  the-identifi- 
cation  of  wide  1  =  1)  with  Welsh  y  still  easier  (791).  There 
must,  therefore,  have  been  a  time  when  the  u  of  cut,  full  was 
exactly  half-way  in  sound  between  the  (u)-group  and  the 
(a)-group.  It  is  to  this  period  that  we  must  probably  refer  the 
present  return  of  (u)  to  the  (u)-quality  which  has  taken  place 
i « Lcularly  between  a  lip  cons,  and  an  /,  which  in  E.  has  always 
had  something  of  an  (u)-timbre,  as  shown  by  the  fMn  change 
of  (al)  into  (aul)  etc.  (u)  =  ME  n  is,  accordingly,  now  fixed 
in  (wul,  wulf,  ful,  pul,  bulok),  appearing  also  in  some  words 
before  other  conss.  when  w  precedes:  (wumon), (wud)  'silva* 
against  (wandar)  etc.  But  in  the  last  two  centuries  there  was 
considerable  fluctuation,  especially  after  w  as  in  (wumsen, 
wemsen).  Buchanan  and  Sheridan  still  have  («)  in  fulsome 
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against  (u)  in  full,  and  the  tradition  of  (p^t,  b'etjer)  etc  has 
not  yet  died  out,  being  partly  maintained  by  the  influence  of 
Midland  and  Northern  speakers.  Holder,  indeed,  even  seems 
to  unround  (uu)  =  ME  6,  as  in  fool,  which  he  makes  the  long 
of  full,  in  both  of  which  he  says  '  the  lip  does  not  concur.' 
But  as  Cp  give  (u)  in  full,  it  seems  probable  that  in  Holder's 
pronunciation  there  was  some  rounding ;  as  we  see,  W.  ignores 
the  undoubted  rounding  of  j+,  and  Holder  himself,  while 
admitting  the  rounding  of  o,  does  not  consider  it  essential. 
The  utmost  we  can  allow,  therefore,  is,  that  Holder's  full,  fool 
were  pronounced  with  1),  1)*  respectively.  But  as  oo  is  still 
fully  rounded  in  E.,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  realizing  such 
a  pronunciation.  According  to  Mr.  Ellis,  Holder  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  vowels  in  fool  and  in  two,  which  all 
earlier  and  later  authorities  identify.  It  really  seems  safest 
to  assume  that  Holder's  u  in  but,  full  etc  was  so  exactly  half- 
way between  1  and  1  that  ho  was  apt  to  confuse  the  sounds. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Cp's  statement  that  the  difference  be- 
tween- the  u  in  nut  and  pull  though  '  specific '  is  '  minute/  the 
two  sounds  differing  only  in  the  absence  of  rounding  in  the 
former,  and  its  presence  in  the  latter  sound.  When  he  says 
that  o  becomes  u  in  nut  when  unrounded,  he  probably  means 
by  o  the  u  of  full,  which  he  regards  as  the  short  of  the  }*  of 
foal  (777).  Mg  heard  the  E.  u — as  foreigners  still  do — as  a 
sound  between  his  Fr  o  J  and  eu  {  or  -f. 

709.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  when  1  was  lowered 
to  its  present  representative  ].  Certainly  not  as  long  as  (u) 
and  (%)  were  confused,  as  they  are  by  Holder,  or  continued  to 
be  almost  identical,  as  Cp  says  they  were.  Hence  we  cannot 
accept  Cp's  identification  of  his  u  in  nut  with  the  natural  or 
*  ur- vocal,'  which  is  repeated  by  Jones  in  1701.  Lediard  in 
1725  still  tends  to  confuse  (u)  and  (-B),  which  latter  he  de- 
scribes as  a  quick,  short  German  a  j  formed  in  the  throat, 
which  may  be  partly  taken  from  Wallis,  whom  he  follows 
closely.  Of  u  in  full  he  says  that  it  has  an  obscure  sound 
between  German  u  short  and  E.  (re).  Gm  u  short  is  now  1  in 
North  Germany — Ld  learnt  his  Gm  in  Hamburg — so  this 
remark  seems  to  show  that  Ld's  u  in  full  was  not  so  fully 
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rounded  as  in  the  present  pronunciation,  which  is  practically 
i.l.ntical  with  tin-  (Iin.  We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the 
(•"iiiplete  separation  of  (u)  and  («)  by  the  full  re-rounding  of 
the  former  and  the  lowering  of  the  latter  was  not  universally 
c-ank-d  out  till  at  least  the  middle  of  the  i8th  cent. 


800.  In  conformity  with  its  EMI  origin,  MnE  generally 
i  for  OE  y,  as  in  stir,  *///.  li<p.  In  some  words  u  became 
u  in  1ME,  as  in  mtiche,  MnE  much  (mut/).  Wherever  we  have 
(*)  in  LE,  we  may  assume  an  intermediate  (u),  as  in  worry, 
trust,  such.  A  dialectal  variety  of  u  in  ME  was  e,  preserved 
in  MnE  merry,  hemlock  etc.  Our  (beri)  =  OE  bebyrgan  points  to 
a  different  dialect  from  the  written  bury.  In  (bizi)  and  the 
vg  (sit/)  the  (i)  answers  to  the  written  u  of  busy  and  such,  and 
in  build  the  spoken  (i)  =  OE  y  is  represented  by  ui,  as  also  in 
!/tti/f,  though  the  u  here  is  probably  a  mere  sign  of  hardness  of 
the  g,  as  in  guest.  As  there  is  no  (u,  ^-pronunciation  of  busy 
and  build,  their  (i)  is  probably  not  a  dialectal  variation,  but 
an  unrounding  of  (y),  which,  as  shown  by  the  u,  must  have 
survived  into  MnE.  We  have  direct  evidence  of  such  a 
survival.  Sb  says : 

*u  vowel,  answers  to  the  power  of  the  two  Welsh  letters  u,  w 
and  its  usual  power  is  uw,  as  shewn  in  the  following  words  TRUE 
truw  verus,  VERTUE  vertuw  probitas.  And  sometimes  they  give 
it  its  own  proper  sound  and  pronounce  it  like  the  Latins  or  like  our 
own  w,  as  in  the  words  BUCKE  bwck  dama  mas,  LUST  Iwst  libido. 
But  it  is  seldom  this  vowel  sound  corresponds  with  the  sound  we 
give  the  same  letter,  but  it  does  in  some  cases,  as  in  BUST  busi, 
occupatus  aut  so  immiscens.'  Again  in  his  pronunciation  of  Welsh 
he  says  :  *  u  written  after  this  manner  u,  is  a  vowel  and  soundeth  as 
the  vulgar  English  trust,  bury,  busy,  Huberden.  But  know  well  that 
it  is  neuer  sounded  in  Welsh,  as  it  is  done  in  any  of  these  two 
Englyshe  wordes  (notwythstandiug  the  diuersitie  of  their  sound)  sure, 
ln>'h>.  Also  the  sound  of  u  in  French,  or  u  with  two  pricks  over  the 
lu  ado  in  Duch,  or  the  Scottish  pronunciation  of  u  alludeth  somwhat 
iu  it*  vn  to  the  sound  of  it  in  Wei  she,  thoughe  yet  none  of  them  all, 
docth  so  exactly  (as  I  thynk)  expresse  it,  as  the  Hebraick  Kubuts 
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doeth.  For  the  "Welsh  u  is  none  other  thing,  but  a  meane  sounde 
betwyxte  u  and  y  beyng  Latin  vowels  .  .  .  and  this  vowell  u  alone 
amonge  all  the  letters  in  Welsh,  swarueth  in  sound  from  the  true 
Latine  pronunciation.' 

Welsh  u  is  now  I,  a  sound  which,  although  quite  distinct  in 
formation  from  the  Fr  f,  is  so  like  it  acoustically  as  to  be 
identified  with  it  by  unpractised  Welsh  ears.  As  Sb  himself 
states  that  Ms  u  is  distinct  from,  though  similar  to,  the  Fr  u 
and  Gm  ii,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  assuming  that  his 
Welsh  u  was  the  present  I.  But  this  is  also  one  of  the  sounds 
of  Welsh  y — the  vowels  in  un  dyn,  for  instance,  being  both 
I*  or  I*i.  But  the  two  vowels  must  have  been  distinct  in  Sb's 
time,  for  he  identifies  the  Welsh  y  with  the  E.  vowel  in  synne 
etc — that  is,  with  I — and  does  not  hint  at  any  resemblance 
of  Welsh  y  to  Welsh  or  French  u.  He  says  that  Welsh  u  lies 
between  Latin  u  and  y.  As  he  says  that  Welsh  u  is  the  only 
Welsh  vowel  that  diverges  from  the  true  Latin  pronunciation, 
we  may  infer  that  to  him  the  true  Latin  y  was  the  Welsh  I. 
As  the  other  fMn  authorities  expressly  contrast  the  '  u  Gal- 
licum '  with  the  '  u  Latinum '  =  1,  which  last  Smith  finds  in 
the  l&.full,  look  etc,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sb  means  to 
say  that  Welsh  u  lies  between  1  and  I  or  f .  This  would  give 
the  Norwegian  I  or  Swedish  TH»  as  his  u,  which  is,  however, 
improbable.  Another  hypothesis  is,  that  the  two  sounds  were 
I  and  T,  which  last  is  near  enough  to  I  to  justify  Sb's  identi- 
fication of  Welsh  and  E.  y.  A  third  is,  that  W.  y  was  L 

801.  Anyhow  it  is  certain  that  Sb  heard  an  f-like  sound  in 
the  vulgar  (vg  London?)  pronunciation  of  bury,  busy,  trust, 
Huberden,  and  probably  of  other  words  as  well.  The  first 
three  words  had  U  in  ME,  alternating  with  i,  e  and  u  according 
to  dialect,  and  the  last  word  contains  the  Fr  Hubert,  which  of 
course  had  it.  The  ui  of  build  ought  to  indicate  a  long  vowel, 
and  (byyld)  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  pronunciations  given  to 
this  word  by  Gill. 


802.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  eMn  o  was,  like  its 
ME  predecessor,  an  open  sound,  for  Florio  identifies  the  Italian 
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open  o  J  with  the  E.  vowel  in  god  and  dog,  and  Cp  after  him 
tacitly  excludes  short  }  from  the  list  of  E.  sounds  by  confusing 
it  with  1,  just  as  Florio  did  before  him.  Florio  also  identifies 
It.  J  with  the  long  E.  o  in  stone  etc,  which  was  certainly  J*  at 
this  time  (839),  Smith  also  pairing  hop,  hope,  Bullokar  not,  no 
as  shorts  and  longs  of  the  same  sound.  Gill,  too,  pairs  to  coll, 
coa/e,  writing  tlu-m  o,  o>  resp.,  the  latter  being  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  j*  of  tall,  which  he  writes  a  and  calls  '  broad  a.9 
It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  fMn  o  kept  its  ME  sound  J. 

803.  In  sMn  W.  and  Cp  agree  in  pairing  folly  fall  as  per- 
fect longs  and  shorts,  showing  that  o  had  now  been  lowered 
to  the  present  j.     W.'s  account  of  the  0-sounds  is  as  follows : 

*  d  6  aperta :  Si  apertura  majori  seu  pleno  rictu  spiritus  exeat, 
formatur  Germanorum  d  vel  6  apertum.  Neque  Germani  sol  urn  seel 
et  Galli,  aliique  non  pauci,  eodem  eono  suum  a  plerumque  proferunt. 
Angli  sonuin  ilium  correptum  per  6  breue ;  productum  verb  plerum- 
que per  au  vel  aw,  rarius  per  d  exprimunt.  Nam  in  fall,  folly ; 
Mil,  liaul,  holly  ;  cdll,  collar ;  lawes,  losse  ;  cause,  cost ;  awd  odd ; 
saw'd,  sod  ;  aliisque  similihus ;  idem  prorsus  Vocalium  sonus  auditur 
in  primis  syllabis,  nisi  qubd  illic  producatur  his  corripiatur. 

'  6  rotundum.  Majori  labiorum  apertura  formatur  6  rotundum  ; 
quo  sono  plerique  proferunt  Grsecorum  <a.  Hoc  sono  Galli  plerum- 
que proferunt  suum  au.  Angli  ita  fere  semper  proferunt  o  pro- 
ductum vel  etiam  oa  (ipso  a  ninrirum  nunc  dierum  quasi  evanescente ; 
de  quo  idem  hie  judicium  ferendum  est  ac  supra  de  ea) :  Ut,  one,  unus ; 
none,  nullus ;  whole,  totus  ;  hole,  foramen ;  coal,  carbo ;  boat,  cymba ; 
oat,  avena ;  tftose,  illi ;  chose,  eligi;  etc.  At  ubi  o  breve  est,  ut  plurimum 
per  o  apertum  (de  quo  supra)  rurius  per  6  rotundum  pronunciatur. 

'  Oo  sonatur  ut  Germanorum  il  pingue,  seu  Gullorum  ou.  Ut  in 
vocibus  good  bonus,  stood  stabam,  root  radix,  foot  pes,  loose  laxus, 
loose  laxo,  amitto. 

'  Nonnunquam  o  &  ou  negligentius  pronunciantes  eodem  sono'  6  ft 
obscure  [«],  'efferunt.  ut  in  come,  venio;  some,  aliquis;  done,  actum ; 
cu)ni>a<»j.  ouisortiimi;  ct»n>fry.  rus;  couple,  par;  covet, concupisco ;  tetw, 
amo ;  aliisque  aliquot ;  quae  alio  tamen  sono  rectius  proferri  debent.' 

804.  Wilkins  pairs  folly,  fall  and  full,  fool,  leaving  foal  etc 
without  any  corresponding  short.     Cp  agrees  in  the  first  pair, 
but  not  in  the  second.     He  says  of  o : 
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'  0  formatur  a  labiis  paululum  contractis,  dum  spiritus  orbiculatus 
emittur :  ut  in  hope  spes ;  productum  semper,  (nisi  in  paucis  quse 
per  oo  [uu]  sonantur;  et  ante  I  per  ou  [ou]  labiales:  ut  in  bold 
audax)  hoc  modo  pronunciant  Angli,  quern  aliquando  scribunt  per 
oa;  ut  coach  currus;  correptus  raro  auditur,  nisi  in  paucis,  quse  a 
consonante  labiali  incipiunt ;  ut  post  w  in  wolf  lupus,  wonder  mirum ; 
&  in  syllaba  wor ;  plura  non  memini :  in  quibusdam  u  hoc  modo 
pronunciatur,  ubi  prsecedens  vocalis  est  labialis ;  ut  pull,  vello,  full 
plenus ;  non  quia  .debet,  sed  quoniam  aliter  facilius  efierri  nequit : 
Et  oo  in  good  bonus,  hood  cucullus,  wood  lignum ;  /  stood  steti ; 
Galli  per  o  ut  globe  globus,  proteste  protestor ;  in  copy  exemplar 
corripitur.  Germani  per  o,  ut  ostern  pentecoste ;  quern  in  prin- 
cipio  dictionum  fere  producunt:  in  wort  verbum;  Gott  Deus  cor- 
ripitur/ 

805.  W.'s  6  rotundum  and  Op's  o  cannot  well  be  anything 
but  }»,  being  rightly  identified  with  the  Fr  au  and  the  Gm 
long  o.     The  Gm   short  o  is   now  J  in  North,  }  in  South 
Germany:    it  is   possible   that  the  narrow  sound  prevailed 
formerly  in  North  Germany  also.     W.  says  that  short  o  is 
rarely  pronounced  with  the  short  of  }.   It  is  uncertain  whether 
he   is  here  alluding   to   the  older  J  in  folly,  or  is,  like  Cp, 
identifying  the  1  of  come  with  short  }. 

806.  Miege  does  not  identify  long  o  with  the  Fr  au,  but 
with  the  Fr  o,  with  which  he  also  identifies  the  short  o  when 
not  pronounced  (-B),  adding  '  il  y  a  Men  des  mots  ou  1'  o  a  un 
son  mele'  de  celui  de  1'  a,  et  ou  sans  scrupule  on  le  peut  sonner 
comme  un  «,'  which  is,  of  course,  a  recognition  of  the  very 
open  sound  of  the  E.  short  j. 

807.  In  LE  o  is  lengthened  to  (oo)  before  the  same  conss. 
which  lengthen  (se)  into  (aa)  (780),  as  in  (fro]?,  kros,  frost,  of, 
ofn,  soft)  =  froth,  cross,  frost,  off,  often,  soft,  the  short  (o)  being 
kept  before  the  voiced  (z,  v)  in  (gozlin,  ov)  =  gosling,  of,  just  as 
(se)  is  preserved  in  (sez).     The  short  (o)  is,  however,  still  com- 
mon in  (froj?)  etc,  and  some  words  never  have  (o) — only  (o), 
such  as  moss,  foster,  gospel.     The  lengthening  of  (o)  was  no 
doubt  contemporary  with  that  of  (ae) ;  Cp  gives  (oo)  in  frost 
with  the  remark  '  fere  semper  producitur  o  ante  st!     W.,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  yet  acknowledge  it,  for  he  quotes 
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ainl  'W,  now  (los,  kost),  as  containing  short  o.     For  the 
development  of  (oo)  out  of  or  see  90  -,. 

808.  In  fMn  a  parasite-(u)  was  developed  between  o  and 
a  following  I,  as  in  the  case  of  a  (784).     Sb  says :  *  0  before 
Id  or  //  is  pronounced  as  though  w  were  inserted  between 
them,   thus  COLDE,  cowld  frigidus,  BOLLE  bowl,  TOLLE  towl 
vectigal.' 

Long  Vowels  :  a 

809.  The  change  of  a  through  (sese,  ee)  into  the  present  (ei, 
ee)   has   been   described  at  length  under  a  (781).      It  only 
remains  to  note  that  the  main  sources  of  MnE  (seae)  are  new- 
long  1ME  a,  as  in  name,  and  Fr  a,  as  in  blame,  together  with  a 
few  Northern  as  from  OE  and  Scand.  a,  as  in  hale,  race  =  OE 
//'//,  Olcel.  rds. 


810.  In  HVg  and  Sb  ME  I  is  transcribed  ei.  Thus  HVg 
has  ei,  abeiding,  JTra^=OE  ic  (ME  t)  onbtd-vng,  Criit,  Sb  has  ei, 
<l<lt'hi  etc,  at  the  same  time  reprobating  the  current  E.  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  tibi  as  teibei.  Smith,  on  the  contrary, 
from  his  E.  basis,  considers  (ei)  to  have  been  the  real  sound 
of  Latin  I,  saying 

1 1  Latina,  quae  per  so  prolata,  apud  nos  tantum  valet  quantum 
Lai  i ne,  ego,  aut  oculus,  aut  etiam,' 

where  the  diphthongal  pronunciation  of  his  7  is  identified  with 
that  of  aye.  Hart  says  plainly  that  E.  *  is  sounded  ei.  Gill 
blames  him  for  expressing  /  with  ei,  he  himself  having  a 
simple  sign  for  long  i,  nl  j,  which  he  carefully  distinguishes 
from  ei  and  <?V=(eei) ;  he  says  : 

*  Differentia  significationis  (quoad  fieri  potest,  &  sonus  permittit) 
oHhografia  discernitur.  Sic  J.  ego.  ei  oculus,  ei  ita.' — *Nec  0, 
pfepiiis  praeponitur  f,  dicimus  cnim  hei,  adhortantes  aut  laudantes, 
&  01  EYE  oculus,  ei  etiara,  ita :  vbi  tamen  sonus  vocalis,  exiguum 
distat  ab  illo  qui  auditur  in  8jn  tuus,  &  mjn  meus.' — 'Communis 
dialoctus  aliquando  est  ambiguus.  Audies  enim  flat  aut  M  THEY, 
illi.' — '/,  est  tenuis,  aut  crassa:  tenuis  est  breuis,  aut  longa :  breuis 
sic  notatur  t,  vt  in  sin  SINNE  peccatum :  longa  sic  'i.  vt  in  «n  SEEKS 
visus,  a,  um :  crassa  autem  fere  est  diphthongus  0i ;  sed  quia  sono 
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exilior  paulo  quam  si  diffunderemur  in  e,  retinebimus  antiquum  ilium 
et  masculinum  sonum  ....  eumque  signabimus  hoc  charactere  j.  vt  in 
sjn  SIGNE  signum.  Omnium  differentia  est  in  win  WINNE  vinco,  win 
WEENE  opinor,  wjn  WYNE  vinum.' 

He  says  of  diphthongs  generally  : 

'Nee  tamen  in  omnium  diphthongorum  elatione,  utrique  vocali 
Bonus  integer  ubique  constabit.  Etenim  vocalis  prsecedens  ssepe- 
numero  acutius  sonare  videtur,  &  clarius ;  in  ai  et  ei,  ita  aures 
implere,  ut  .i.  subiungi  sequius  esset,  quam  ad  latus  adhserere/ 

alluding  evidently  to  the  Greek  forms  a,  r/.  We  are  here 
told  that  the  j  is  nearly  identical  with  the  diphthong  ei,  in 
which,  however,  the  first  element  is  more  '  diffuse5.  This 
would  imply  that  in  j  the  first  element  is  shorter  or  less 
distinct.  G.  himself  says  it  is  'thinner'  than  in  ei,  which 
would  point  to  some  such  distinction  as  [i,  [i.  But  G.'s 
statements  are  so  vague  that  all  the  certain  result  we  get 
is  that  long  i  was  a  diphthong  distinct  from  (ei)  and  (ai) 
or  (sei),  but  closely  resembling  (ei).  Now  in  Welsh  the  dis- 
tinction between  ei  and  ai  is  very  marked:  \i,  ]i.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  Sb's  identification  of  E.  long  i  with 
Welsh  ei  really  points  to  the  present  E.  diphthong  \£,  and 
that  this  is  also  the  value  of  G.'s  j,  although  G.  does  not 
state  distinctly  that  the  first  element  was  obscure  in  sound. 
The  diphthonging  of  the  old  I*  no  doubt  began  with  a  partial 
lowering  of  the  first  half  of  the  vowel,  which  would  by  further 
lowering  develop  either  into  [  or,  with  the  help  of  a  slight 
retraction,  into  \ :  I-ri,  [---I,  \i. 

811.  The  descriptions  of  W.  and  Cp  show  that  the  fully 
developed  sMn  sound  must  have  been  the  same  as  the  present 
one.  W.  says: 

'I  vocalis  quoties  brevis  est  sonatur  plerumque  (ut  apud  Gallos 
aliosque)  exili  sono.  Ut  in  bit  morsus,  will  volo,  still  semper,  win 
lucro,  pin  acicula,  sin  peccatum,  fill  impleo.  At  quoties  longa  est 
plerumque  profertur  ut  GraBcorum  ei.  Ut  bite  mordeo,  wile  strata- 
gema,  stile  stilus,  wine  vinum,  pine  tabe  consumer,  etc.,  eodem  fere 
inodo  quo  Gallorum  ai  in  vocibus  main  manus,  pain  panis,  etc. 
nempe  sonum  habet  compositum  ex  Gallorum  e  foeminino  et  i  vel  y? 
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812.  Cp  says : 

'U  in  Cut  ct  /'.  diphthongal)  facillime  const  ituunt.  qnam  i  f  on  yam 
vocamus;  ut  >/•///>',  vinuin,  hoc  inodo  proinuiciiitur  ante  nd  finales; 
ut  blind  C8BCUS,  tctW  \vntu-  :  at  j'iitd  pro  pinned  acicula  subnexus; 
a  verbo  to  pin  ;  brevis  est ;  jnned  marcidus ;  a  to  pine  marceo ; 
dij.hthongus  est.  Scribitur  per  win  beguile  fallo;  disguise  dissimulo; 
guide  dux;  »///// A»/t  Imperatoris  baculus :  per  oi  in  in-join  in-jungo, 
joint  juiutuia  ;  jnin'nre  dos,  broil  torreo,  ointment  unguentum.' 

This  identification  of  the  first  element  of  the  diphthong 
with  the  («)  of  cut  need  not,  of  course,  be  taken  literally :  it 
only  means  the  first  element  was  not  (se)  or  (e),  but  some 
obscure  vowel. 

813.  The  orthoepists  of  the  i8th  cent,  agree  generally  with 
W.  and  Cp,  although  their  analyses  are  often  vague.     The 
main  divergence  is  that  of  Sheridan  (followed  by  Knowles 
1847),  who  sets  up  an  Irish-E.  pronunciation  (oi),  with  the 
a  of  fall,  the  first  element  very  short,  and  thus  different  from 
oi,  meaning  perhaps  only  a  broad  jx,  or,  possibly,  ]r. 

814.  There  was,  however,  another  dialect  of  fMn  which 
preserved  the  old  I  unchanged — or,  at  any  rate,  undiphthonged. 
Palsgrave  and  Bullokar  are  the  authorities  for  this  pronuncia- 
tion.    Pg  says : 

'  /  in  the  frenche  tong  hath  .ii.  dyuerse  maners  of  soundynges,  the 
Boundyns;  of  i,  whiche  is  most  generally  vsed  in  the  frenche  tong,  is  like 
as  the  Italians  sounde  t,  and  suche  with  vs  as  sounde  the  latin  tong 
aright,  whiche  is  almost  as  we  sounde  e  in  these  words  a  bee  a.  flie,  a 
beere  for  a  deed  corps,  a  peere,  a  felowe,  a  fee  &  rewarde,  a  little 
more  soundynge  towards  t,  as  we  sound  t  with  vs/ 

'  If  t  be  the  first  letter  in  the  frenche  worde  or  the  laste,  he  shall 
in  those  two  places  be  sounded  lyke  as  we  do  this  letter  y,  in  these 
words  with  vs,  by  and  by.  a  sj>ye,  a  Jtye,  awry,  and  suche  other:  in 
whiche  places  in  those  frenche  bokes,  as  be  diligently  imprinted, 
they  vse  to  writtr  this  letter  y:  but  whether  the  frenche  worde  be 
written  with  i  or  y,  in  these  two  places  he  shall  be  sounded,  as  I  have 
slu  wt  (1  here  in  this  rule,  as  in  ymage,  conuerty,  ydole^  estourcly.  in 
whiche  the  //  hath  suche  s<»nn<le,  as  we  wolde  give  him  in  our  tong.' 

'  For  as  inoche  as  r  and  i  come  often  together  in  the  French  tonge, 
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where  as  the  v  hath  with  them  his  distinct  sounde,  and  the  i  is 
sounded  shortly  &  confusely,  which  is  the  proprete  of  a  diphthonge. 
I  reken  vi  also  among  the  diphthonges  in  the  frenche  tong,  whiche 
whan  they  come  together,  shall  haue  suche  a  souude  in  french 
wordes,  as  we  gyue  hym  in  these  wordes  in  our  tong,  a  swyne,  I 
dwyne,  I  twyne,  so  that  these  wordes,  agvyser,  agvyllon,  condvyre, 
dedvyre,  aviourdhvy,  mesJivy,  and  all  suche  shall  sounde  theyr  v  and  i 
shortly  together,  as  we  do  in  our  tong  in  the  words  I  have  gyven 
example  of,  and  nat  eche  of  them  distinctly  by  himself,  as  we  of  our 
tong  be  inclined  to  sound  them,  whiche  wolde  rather  say  aviourdhvy, 
dedvyt,  saufcondvyt,  gyuynge  both  to  v  and  i  theyr  distinct  sounde, 
than  to  sounde  them  as  the  frenche  men  do  in  dede,  which  say 
aviourdhvy,  dedvyt,  saufcondvyt,  soundyng  them  both  shortly  to- 
gether, and  so  of  all  suche  other.' 

815.  The  object  of  this  last  passage  is  to  warn  Englishmen 
against  pronouncing  Fr  ui  as  dissyllabic  fl  instead  of  as  a 
diphthongic  ff,   which    monosyllabic   pronunciation   Pg   ex- 
emplifies rougbly  by  the  E.  swyne,  although  bere,  of  course, 
it  is  not  tbe  i  whicb  is  made  into  a  glide,  but  the  w.     The 
important  point  is  bis  distinct  identification  of  long  E.  in 
by,  swyne  etc  witb  Fr  I.      His  retention  of  tbe  ME    sound 
is  made  a-priori  probable,  or  at  least  possible,  by  tbe  fact 
tbat  in  bis  pronunciation  ME  e  in  lee  etc— all  bis  examples 
are  of  ME  e,  not  ^ — bad  not  yet  become  full  I*,  as  was  else- 
where tbe  case  in  fMn  (818),  but  bad  only  got  as  far  as 
a  very  close  (Danisb)  [*#,  a  sound  between  [*  and  I*.     It  must, 
however,  be  noted  tbat  Pg  identifies  tbe  E.  sound  only  witb 
tbe  initial  and  final  Fr  i,  implying  tbat  the  medial  Fr  i  was 
not  identical  with  the  E.  long  i.     This  reservation,  taken  in 
connection  with  his  statement  about  u  (827)  makes  it  possible 
that  his  long  i  was,  after  all,  not  absolutely  identical  with  I*, 
being,  perhaps,  a  slightly  diphthonged  sound — I-ri.     If  so,  the 
pure  I*  was  wanting  in  his  sound-system. 

816.  Bullokar  says : 

'I,  hath  two  soundes,  the  one  agreeing  to  his  olde  &  continued 
name,  and  is  then  a  vowell,  the  other  sounde  agreeing  to  the  old 
name  of  g,  and  of  my  g*  [ds],  and  is  then  a  consonant.' 

He  gives  as  examples : 
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'  I  ly  in  inv  si-trr/  kitchen  with  a  pillo'w  bcsVil  li>  :  and 

thy  wh/t  pi  lion,' 

where  tho  accent  denotes  lenirtli.     II<    lias  no  other  distinc- 
tion between  long  and  short  i  but  the  accent.     He  says  of  e  : 

'  e  hath  two  soundes,  and  vowels  both,  the  one  flat,  agreeing  to  his 
old  and   rmitiminl    n.mir:    and  the  other  sounde  more  sharpe  and 
betwene  the  old  sound  of  the  old  name  of  :e:  and  the  name  < 
for  such  difference  the  best  writers  did  use  :ea:  for  :e:  flat  and  long  : 
&  ee,  ie,  eo  for  :e:  sharpe/ 

This  statement  is  identical  with  Pg's,  pointing  clearly  both  to 
[-*  =  ME  e  and  I»  =  ME  i,  for  there  would  be  no  sense  in  saying 
that  [•••#  (or  I»)  lay  between  [#  and  \t  or  any  other  diphthong  ; 
we  must,  therefore,  assume  that  Bll  agreed  with  Pg  in  pre- 
serving ME  I  unchanged,  or  nearly  so. 


817.  The  ME  sounds  e  and  £  /  are  in  MnE  distinguished  as 
ee  and  <?,  ea  :  heel,  meet  •  heal,  meat,  mete=OE  hela  (<#),gei»Man  (<!')  ; 
»it  ME  mete  (OE  m$te\  meten  (OE  wetan).  Final  ee  is 
shortened  to  e  in  subordinate  words,  as  in  he,  me,  which  are 
often  written  hee,  mee  in  eMn  ;  we  still  write  ee  in  the  less 
familiar  thee,  partly  to  distinguish  it  from  the.  This  MnE  ea 
(as  also  the  parallel  oa)  is  probably  a  purely  phonetic  spelling, 
the  a  being  added  to  indicate  the  opener  sound.  It  occurs, 
however,  at  least  once  in  the  Ellesmere  ms  of  Ch  (teare 
1  lacrima  '),  and  several  times  in  TM  :  cheape,  peatse.  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  that  it  was  suggested  by  some  tradition  of 
the  eSth  spellings  heaved  etc.  The  ME  ie  was  also  employed  to 
denote  the  closer  sound,  as  in  be/ieve,feld=OAng\.  gclefan,  feld. 
In  the  earliest  fMn  books  ea  is  hardly  used  at  all.  Caxton, 
who  often  writes  ie  for  ME  e,  does  not  employ  it,  and  Mr.  Ellis 
notes  that  even  in  Palsgrave's  text  (1530)  it  is  very  rare, 
though  he  employs  it  freely  in  his  vocabularies.  Tindal  is, 
as  usual,  in  advance  of  his  time  in  his  extensive  use  of  ea, 
although  he  is  irregular,  as  the  following  examples  will  show: 

6  :  ye  prn,  se  vb,  fle,  sene,  slepe.     deed,  need,     feale,  deades. 

f  :  bred,  est,  este.  yee  '  yea,'  see  sb  \  breede.  greate,  meate. 
yer  'ere'  adv,  biestos. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Td  regularly  assigns  ee  final  to  -^, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  later  usage.  His  constant  ie=g  in 
biest  'beast'  is  also  a  remarkable  divergence  from  the  later 
usage.  His  ea  in  r/^/r/='deed'  may  be  a  dialectal  remi- 
niscence of  WS  d<zd,  though  AR  etc  have  ded.  Td  has  the 
usual  MnE  ea  in  lieare,  <&flra=OE  geheran,  deore,  in  which  the 
e  was  probably  broadened  by  the  r. 

818.  Pg  says : 

'  E  in  the  frenche  tong  hath  thre  dyverse  sowndes,  for  somtyme  they 
sownde  hym  lyke  as  we  do  in  our  tonge  in  these  words,  a  beere,  a  beest, 
a  peere,  a  beene  and  suche  lyke  ....  The  sowndyng  of  e,  whiche  is  most 
geterally  kepte  with  them,  is  suche  as  we  gyve  to  e  in  our  tong 
in  these  wordes  aboue  rehersed,  that  is  to  say,  lyke  as  the  Italianes 
sounde  e,  or  they  with  vs  that  pronounce  the  latine  tonge  aright : 
so  that  e  in  frenche  hath  neuer  such  a  sownde  as  we  vse  to  gyue  hym 
in  these  wordes,  a  bee  suche  as  maketh  honny,  a  beere  to  lay  a  deed 
corps  on,  a  peere  a  make  or  felowe,  and  as  we  sounde  dyuers  of  our 
pronownes  endynge  in  e,  as  we,  me,  the,  he,  she,  and  suche  lyke,  for 
suche  a  kynde  of  soundynge  both  in  frenche  and  latine,  is  allmoste  the 
ryght  pronunciation  of  i,  as  shall  here  after  appere.' 

This  passage,  taken  in  connection  with  those  already  cited 
from  Pg  himself  and  Bll  (814,  816),  is  a  clear  statement  that 
ME  e  in  such  words  as  he,  the,  she,  we,  me,  bee,  bier,  peer  had  the 
very  close,  i-like  sound  [-•-*,  while  ME  ^  in  such  words  as 
bear  'ursus',  pear,  beast,  bean  had  an  opener  sound,  which  Pg 
compares  to  the  Fr  and  Ital.  e.  He  does  not  tell  us  whether 
these  words  had  the  sound  of  the  close  Ital.  and  Fr  [,  or 
of  the  open  (ee)  =  \*  or  [+.  In  the  absence  of  any  direct 
evidence,  we  may  assume  that  ME  ^  kept  its  open  sound 
in  fMn. 

819.  HVg  and  Sb  express  the  two  sounds  by  Welsh  i  I 
and    e  [  respectively.     Thus   HVg   has   wi,   wiri,  kwin,  dids ; 
leving,  leding,  Sb  has  tsis  'cheese',  kwin;    efer,  bred   'bread'. 
As  Welsh  has  no  [,  the  e  does  not  point  necessarily  to  (ee), 
or  the  i  to  I*  in  E.     As  regards  we  etc  it  is,  indeed,  possible 
that  the  Welsh  i  may  mean  [•••#,  as  in  Pg's  and  Ell's  pro- 
nunciation. 

820.  All  the  other  authorities  agree  in  pairing  win,  ween 
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etc  as  containing  tin-  long  and  short  of  the  same  vowel. 
\  <>on  as  the  long  i  of  wine  had  become  a  distinct  diphthong, 
the  close  (ee)  of  ween  was  moved  up  into  its  place,  giving 
(wiin),  a  pronunciation  which  has  lasted  almost  up  to  the 
present  day,  and  of  which  our  of-rf*!  is  but  a  slight  modi- 
fication. 

821.  The  narrowing  of  (ee)  into  [»  would  naturally  follow 
the  disappearance  of  [fs     W.  says  : 

(e  profertur  sono  acuto  claroque  ut  Gallorum  e  masculinum,'  except 
before  r;  '  ea  effort  ur  mine  dierum  ut  e  longum :  sono  ipsius  a 
p.  nitus  supjiresso,  et  sono  literse  e  producto.  Nempe  illud  solura 
praestat  a  ut  syllaba  reputetur  longa.  Ita  met  obviam  factus,  meat 
victus,  set  sisto,  sedere  facio,  seat  Bella,  etc.,  non  sono  differunt  nisi 
quod  vocalis  illic  correpta,  hie  producta  intelligatur.' 

Here  the  statement  that  met,  meat  etc  differ  only  in 
length  must  not  be  taken  too  literally,  for  W.'s  main  object 
evidently  is  to  impress  on  his  readers  that  the  a  in  the  latter 
word  is  simply  a  mark  of  length.  The  expressions  'sharp* 
and  'clear',  and  the  comparison  with  Fr  /,  which  is  repeated 
by  Mg,  point  distinctly  to  narrow  (ee),  which  W.  strictly 
separates  from  the  a  of  mane,  this  latter  sound  having  itself 
become  an  open  (ee)  before  W.'s  time  (780).  All  doubt  is 
removed  by  Cp's  pairing  of  will  and  weal  o[*co,  ken  and  cane 
ayi  or  a[n.  It  appears  from  Cp's  lists  that  in  sMn  ME  J 
was  regularly  represented  by  close  (ee),  as  in  weal,  wean,  break, 
remaining  open  (ee)  before  r  (with  some  exceptions)  as  in  bear, 
earl,  earn,  (ee)  also,  according  to  Cp,  in  tcream,  where  it  is  due 
to  the  preceding  r.  The  other  authorities  do  not  make  this 
distinction  of  (ee)  and  (ee),  so  their  (ee)  is  ambiguous  as 
regards  narrowness. 

822.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  i8th  cent,  the  sMn  (ee) 
became  (ii),  not  only  in  tea,  heal  etc,  but  also,  in  the  mouths 
of  many  speakers,  in  such  words  as  break,  great>  which  are 
now   always   pronounced  with   (ei)  =  sMn  (ee),   which  was 

:  \ « (I  by  the  preceding  r. 

823.  There  is  a  certain  fluctuation  between  (ee)  and  (ii)  in 
«-Mn.     The  ea  before  r  in  hear,  weary,  fear,  dear  no  doubt  at 
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first  indicated  a  real  broadening,  but  this  cannot  have  been 
general,  for  these  words  have  (ii)  assigned  to  them  by  nu- 
merous eMn  authorities,  the  spelling  ea  being  probably  kept 
up  partly  to  distinguish  such  pairs  as  dear,  deer=WEl  dere, 
der,  fear,  /<?/£  =  ME  fer,  fere,  hear,  here=W£  here(n),  her.  The 
spellings  fere,  here  instead  of  *feer,  *heer  seem  to  point  to  occa- 
sional broadening  in  these  words  also.  One  result  of  this 
confusion  between  fMn  (eer)  and  (iir)  was  that  many  -ear 
words  with  ea  =  ME  g  took  the  sound  of  (iir)  in  sMn,  such  as 
smear,  near,  tear  sb.  Otherwise  (ii)  =  ME  §  is  rare  in  eMn, 
the  chief  instances  being  evil  and  even. 

824.  In  many  words,  especially  before  the  stop  d,  ME  g  was 
shortened  to  e  in  fMn,  and,  of  course,  remained  unchanged 
in  the  later  periods :    health,  breath,  heavy,  head,  bread,  breadth, 
threat.     So  also  ME  e,  especially  before  t,  as  in  let,  wet. 

825.  There  is   a  curious  passage   in   Gill,  from  which   it 
appears  that  the  1 8th  cent,  (ii)  for  (ee)  had  already  developed 
itself  in  fMn,  but  only  as  an  effeminate  affectation.     After 
observing  that  the  eastern  English  are  fond  of  thinning  their 
words,  saying  (fir,  kiver,  deans)  for  (feier,  kuver,  dans),  fire, 
cover,  dance,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

'  Iffx^oTrjTa  autem  illam  magnopere  affectant  Trvyooro'Aoi  nostrse 
Mopsse  quse  quidem  ita  omnia  attenuant,  vt  a  et  o,  non  aliter 
perhorrescere  videantur  quam  Appius  Claudius  z.  sic  enim  nostrse 
non  emunt  (loon)  lawn,  et  (kaambrik)  cambric,  sindonis  species ;  sed 
(leen)  et  (keembrik) ;  nee  edunt  (kaapn)  capon  caponem,  sed  (keepn) 
et  fere  (kiipn) ;  nee  unquam  (butjerz  meet)  BUTCHERS  MEAT  camera 
a  lanijs,  sed  (bitjerz  miit).  Et  quum  sunt  omnes  (dsintlimin)  non 
(d5entlwimen)  gentlewomen,  i.e.  matronse  nobiles,  nee  maids  ancillas 
vocant  (maidz)  sed  (meedz).  Quod  autem  dixi  de  a,  recanto ;  nam 
si  quando  6  gravistrepum  audiretur,  locum  concedunt  ipsi  a,  sic  enim 
aliquoties  ad  me  pippiunt  (oi  pre  ja  gii  jar  skalerz  liiv  ta  plee)  pro 
(oi  prai  jou  giv  juur  skolars  leev  tu  plai),  I  pray  you  give  your 
scholars  leave  to  play.  Quseso  concede  tuis  discipulis  veniam 
ludendi.' 

Such  a  pronunciation  as  (miit)  for  (meet)  =  meat  would  pro- 
bably, as  Mr.  Ellis  observes,  have  sounded  as  affected  to 
Cooper  and  his  contemporaries  as  it  did  to  Gill  himself. 
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826.  o//  =  ME  u  is  transcribed  by  the  Welsh  ow  Ji  in  HVg 
and  Sb.     Thus  the  HVg  has  now,  owr,  down,  0K^=OE  ««,  ure, 
<>f<lt~>>i(>,  ut,  and  Sb  has  now,  ddow.    Cheke,  Smith,  Hart,  and 
Gill  also  analyse  the  sound  as  (ou).   They  all  agree  in  making 
the  first  element  short — (nou).     The  diphthonging  of  u  is, 
therefore,  quite  parallel  to  that  of  (ii):    i»  passed  through 
i-ri  into  }i,  which  was  afterwards  diverged  into  (ou).     Wallis 
says  of  the  ou,  ow  in  sow,  house,  out  etc  that  it  is  pronounced 
with  an  obscure  sound  composed  of  obscure  b  or  u  («)  and  w, 
and  Cp's  description  agrees  (see  the  passages  quoted  in  full 
885,  886).     Lediard  identifies  the  E.  diphthong  with  the  Gm 
au  J3-.    Sheridan  analyses  it  into  (ou),  parallel  to  his  (oi)  =  long 
/.  meaning  probably  the  same  sound  as  Lediard.     The  present 
sound  is  jj,  with  the  first  element  lower  than  in  \K*.     The 
older  pronunciation  of  sMn  was  probably  \±,  of  which  jj  and 
jfr  (still  preserved  in  America)  are  independent  developments. 

827.  We  would  expect  that  dialect  of  fMn  which  preserved 
ME  I  as  a  monophthong — that  of  Pg  and  Bll — also  to  have 
preserved  u.     Pg  says : 

'  Ov  in  the  frenche  toiig  shalbe  sounded  lyke  as  the  Italians  sounde 
t'ii-  vowel  v,  or  they  with  vs  that  sounde  the  latiue  toug  aright, 
that  is  to  say,  almost  as  we  sounde  hym  in  these  wordes,  a  cowe, 
a  mowe,  a  sowe,  as  ovltre,  sovdayn,  ovblier,  and  so  ofsuche  other.' 

We  gather  with  certainty  from  this  passage  that  ME  5  had 
not  yet  passed  into  its  usual  fMn  sound  (uu),  and  that  the 
nearest  approach  to  Fr  it  in  Pg's  pronunciation  of  E.  was 
the  old  u  in  cotce=OE  cu  etc.  If  the  *  almost*  is  to  be  taken 
lit  «•  rally,  we  can  only  infer — as  in  the  case  of  t  (815) — that 
old  u  had  been  very  slightly  diphthonged  in  Pg's  pronun- 
ciation,— 1-i. 

828.  Bll  says: 

'  0  hath  three  soundes,  and  all  of  them  vowels ;  the  one  sound 
agreeing  to  his  olde  and  continued  name,  another  sound,  betweene 
tin-  accustomed  name  of,  o,  and  the  old  name  of,  v,  and  the  same 
sound  long,  for  which  they  write  oo.  (as  I  do  also,  but  giuing  it  a 
proper  name,  according  to  the  souud  thereof),  the  thirde  sounde 
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is   as,  v,  flat  and   short,  that  is  to  say,  as  this  sillable  ou,   short 

sounded :    for  which  some  of  the  better  learned  did  many  times  use, 

oo,  &  v,  according  to  their  sounds,  but  most  times  with  superfluous 

letters.' 

He  illustrates  the  three  sounds  by  the  words : 

(1)  sonne  filius,  vpon,  bosome  (first  vowel),  come,  close. 

(2)  sonne  sol,  out,  bosome  (second  vowel),  come. 

(3)  loked,  Me,  boke,  sone. 

4  U  also  hath  three  soundes  :  The  one  of  them  a  meere  consonant, 
the  other  two  soundes,  are  both  vowels :  the  one  of  these  vowels 
hath  a  sharpe  sound,  agreeing  to  his  olde  and  continued  name :  the 
other  is  of  flat  sound,  agreeing  to  the  olde  and  continued  sound  of 
the  diphthong  :  ou  :  but  alwaies  of  short  sounde.' 
Here,  instead  of  pairing  (u)  in  sun  with  the  vowel  of  soon 
=  ME  sone,  as  Sm  and  the  others  do,  he  puts  the  latter  in  a 
class  by  itself,  and  pairs  (u)  with  the  ew=ME  u  of  out,  imply- 
ing that  the  latter  was  still  it  in  his  pronunciation. 

829.  In  room,  stoop,  droop  =  OE  rum,  stupian,  Olcel.  drupa, 
ME  u  has  been  preserved  up  to  the  present  time  (except  that 
in  the  first  word  the  vowel  is  now  generally  shortened),  evi- 
dently by  the  influence  of  the  following  lip-conss.  The  pre- 
servation of  group-lengthened  ME  u  in  the  subst.  wound  may 
be  due  to  the  preceding  w.  The  preservation  of  u  before  (]>) 
in  youth  and  uncouth  is  anomalous. 


See  under  eu  (86 1). 

830.  The  only  native  w-word  preserved  in  MnE  appears  to 
be  &rK***=rWS  brysan  (Angl.  bresan). 

6 

831.  In  MnE  the  ME  o  and  g,  6  are  distinguished  as  oo  and 
o,  oa:    soon,  stone,  £0a£  =  ME  sone,  sign,  bgt,  final  oo,  as  in  too, 
being  sometimes  shortened  to  o,  as  in  to,  do,  and  oe  being 
often  written  for  final  o(a),  as  in  doe,  toe  against  so,  no.     The 
digraph  oa  was  evidently  formed  on  the  analogy  of  ea,  for 
it  came  into  general  use  later  than  the  ea.     It  is  rare  in  Td, 
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who  writes  o  and  on  m-.-irly  at  random,  as  in  ME.    The  follow- 
ing an-  •  x.iinpl'  s  of  his  spellings: 

0:  boke,  sone.   too  prp,  floore,  good,  bourd,  bloud.   shues. 

9  :  holi,  loth,     soo,  goo,  go(o)st.     moare,  broade. 

832.  The  passages  already  cited  from  Pg  and  Bll  (827,  828) 
show  that  in  their  pronunciation  MR  5  had   not  yet   been 
changed  completely  into  (uu),  as  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
otlirr  fMn  authorities:  Pg  and  Bll  probably  pronounced  book 
exactly  as  the  Swedish  bok — D})»d. 

833.  The  HVg  and  Sb  identify  the  sound  with  Welsh  w  \. 
Thus  HVg  writes  mwddyr,  ^wv/=ME  moder,  god,  and  Sb  writes 
tw  'to,  two',  sew  I,  gwd=W£  to,  two,  scole,  god.     The  other  Mn 
authorities  (except  Pg  and  Bll)  agree,  pairing  full  and  fool  etc 
as  short  and  long  (792). 

834.  In  sMn  we  find  W.  identifying  E.  oo  with  the  Gm 
long  u  and  the  Fr  ou  (803).     That  it  was  narrow, =i»,  is  made 
certain  by  Cp's  refusing  to  pair  full  and  fool  as  long  and 
short.     It  would  be  superfluous  to  prove  that  the  sound  1* 
lasted  through  thMn,  till  it  was  diphthonged  in  the  present 
cent,  into  1-4*,  Is,  probably  through  !•*•-. 

835.  t'Mn  (uu)  was  shortened  to  (u)  in  some  words,  espe- 
cially before  ($),  (d)  and  cons.-groups.     The  shortening  is, 
of  course,  oldest  in  those  words  which  are  written  with  u  = 
LE  (-B),  such  as  gum,  rudder =ME  gome,  roper,  but  we  must 
assume  an  at  least  occasional  fMn  shortening  in  all  words 
with  LE  («)= ME  o,  as  in  doth,  other,  mother,  done,  flood,  blood, 
month,  Monday.     Td  h&sfludds=  floods. 

836.  There  is  a  further  sMn  shortening  of  (uu)  to  (u),  which 
(u)  is  of  course  preserved  in  LE,  the  change  of  the  earlier  (u)s 
to  (-B)  having  been  carried  out  before   this  new  shortening 
began.     With  a  few  exceptions  this   shortening   is  general 
before  stops,  and  occurs  before  other  conss.  also :  (buzam,  buk, 
fut,  stud)  =  bosom,  look,  foot,  stood.     The  shortening   in  such 
words  as  (huf,  spun,  rum) =hoof,  spoon,  room  is  still  later,  the 
long  (uw)  being  still  retained  by  many  speakers.   The  shorten- 
ing before  stops  also  was  not  general  even  in  thMn,  in  which 
book  still  had  (uu).     But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  (gud) 
as  well  as  (guud)  in  fMn,  although  W.  has  only  (uu).     Hence 
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the  sMn  doublets  (g^d,  gud)  etc,  the  first  coming  from  fMn 
(gud),  the  second  from  fMn  (guud).  These  shortened  sMn  (u)s 
must  have  been  narrow  i  at  first.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Cpsfoot  really  means  >lo,  or  only  >l*o  with  half-long  vowel. 

9 

837.  Palsgrave  says : 

'  0  in  the  frenche  tong  hath  two  diuers  maners  of  soundynges,  the 
soundyng  of  o,  wbiche  is  most  generall  with  them,  is  lyke  as  we 
sounde  o  in  these  words  in  our  tonge  a  hoore,  a  soore,  a  coore,  and 
suche  lyke,  that  is  to  say,  like  as  the  Italians  sounde  o,  or  they  with 
vs  that  sounde  the  latin  tong  aright.' 

The  last  two  examples  show  that  the  first  word  is  meant  for 
boar = OR  bar,  all  the  words  having  ME  g  or  6. 

838.  Salesbury  says : 

'0  in  Welsh  is  sounded  according  to  the  right  sounding  of  it  in 
Latin :  eyther  else  as  the  sound  of  o  is  in  these  Englyshe  wordes  : 
a  Doe,  a  Hoe,  a  Toe:  and  o  never  soundeth  in  Welsh  as  it  doth  in 
these  wordes  of  Englysh  :  to,  do,  two.' 

And  again,  speaking  of  English,  he  says : 

'  0  takes  the  sound  of  [Welsh]  o  in  some  words,  and  in  others  the 
sound  of  w ;  thus  TO,  to,  digitus  pedis ;  so,  so,  sic ;  TWO,  tw,  duo ; 
TO,  tw  ad  ;  SCHOLE,  scwl,  schola  ....  But  two  oo  together  are  sounded 
like  w  in  Welsh,  as  GOOD  gwd  bonus;  POOEE  pwr  pauper.' 

Here  the  open  E.  o  in  fod=OE  td  etc  is  identified  with  the 
Welsh  o  J*.  The  HVg  has  also  pop— pope  (OE  papa). 

839.  Smith  pairs  as  containing  short  and  long  (o  latina' 
the  following  words,  which  are  here  given  in  their  present 
spelling : 

Short:  smock,  horse,    hop,    sop,    not,   rob,    hot,    pop. 
Long  :  smoke,  hoarse,  hope,  soap,  note,  robe,  boat,  pope. 

All  the  longs  are  ME  g,  as  in  soap,  or  6,  as  in  hope. 

The  others  give  similar  pairs  (802).  Florio  identifies  the 
vowel  in  E.  stone,  tone,  lone  with  the  Italian  open  o  J.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  ME  g  and  6  had  the  open 
sound  (oo)  in  fMn,  which  in  the  next  period  becomes  }*, 
pointing  to  fMn  J*  rather  than  to  j*  or  j*,  one  of  which 
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(probably  the  fonm-r)  was,  beside-,  tli.-  n^ial  t'.Un  sound  of 
ME  au  (856),  which  is  still  krpt  quite  distinct  from  the  o  of 
stone.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  fMn  speakers  made  a 
distinction  between  ME  g  and  6,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
proving  such  a  distinction. 

840.  There  is  full  evidence  of  the  narrowness  of  the  sMn  o 
in  stone  etc  (805),  and  this  pronunciation  continued  down  to 
the  diph  thonging  in  the  present  Jfr). 

841.  In  broad  and  in  thMn  groat  we  have  (oo)  corresponding 
to  ME  y,  6  by  the  influence  of  the  preceding  r,  parallel  to  the 
retention  of  (ei)  =  sMn  (ee)  in  great. 

842.  The  development  of  a  parasite-(u)  between  fMn  (oo)  = 
ME  g  and  a  following  /  (cp  808)  is  shown  in  the  spellings  ou*l<l, 
//<»r/,l  etc  =  o&/,  hold  in  HVg,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  other 
authorities. 

Diphthongs  :  ai,  ei 

843.  The  1ME  tendency  to  confuse  ai  and  ei  is  observable 
in  MnE  orthography  also,  where  ai,  ay  is  written  not  only 
for   ME  ai,  as  in  day,  fair,  nail,  slain,  maid,  but  also  very 
generally  for  ME  ei,  as  in  way,  sail,  raise,  rain,  laid,  for  ei  in 
hay,  bewray,  and  for  fi  in  clay,  stairs,     ey,  ^i=ME  ei  is  still 
preserved  in  they,  their.    As  the  representative  of  ME  ei,  £i 
it  is  more  frequent  ;  grey  ;  key,  whey,  either,    ei  is  always  written 
before  gh  :   neigh,  neighbour,  eight,  weight.     The   spelling   still 
varies  in  gray,  grey.     Td  varies  between  ay  and  ey  in  graye, 
greye,  rayne,  reyne.     He  writes  kaye  throughout. 

844.  The  HVg  has  ei  only  in  ddei,  ddey.    In  all  the  other 
words  it  has  only  ai,  ay,  ae,  as  in  aish  *  ask  ',  day,  dae,  away, 
awae,  kae,  agaynst,  maedyn.     Sb  has  no  example  of  ei,  writing 
rayne  both  for  vein  and  vain  in  his  E.  examples,  and  tran- 
scribing it  phonetically  as  vain.     In  the  other  words  he  tran- 
scribes with  ay,  as  in  nayl.     This  fluctuation  between  i,  y,  e 
as  the  second  element  of  the  diphthong  shows  that  it  was 
not  full  i  as  in  the  Welsh  ai  ]i.     Welsh  ae  is  now  Ji,  but  the 
ay  points  rather  to  ]i  as  the  E.  diphthong. 

845.  Palsgrave's    distinction    between  ai  and  -  ei  is   very 
clear  : 
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'  Ei  vniversally  through  out  all  the  frenche  tong  shalbe  sounded 
like  as  he  is  with  vs  in  these  wordes,  obey,  a  shy,  a  grey,  that  is  to 
say,  the  e  shall  have  his  distinct  sounde,  and  the  i  to  be  sounded 
shortly  and  confusely,  as  conseil,  uermeil,  and  so  of  all  suche  other/ 

'  Ai  in  the  frenche  tong  is  sounded  lyke  as  we  sounde  ay  in  these 
wordes  in  our  tong  rayne,  payne,  fayne,  disdayne,  that  is  to  say,  a, 
distinctly  and  the  i  shortly  &  confusely.' 

846.  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the  difference 
between  them  is  minute,  and  that  some  words  have  (ei)  in 
the  mouth  of  one  speaker,  (ai)  in  that  of  another,  effeminate 
speakers  substituting  (ei)  for  (ai)  generally  (probably  through 

V): 

*  Inter  Ai  &  Ei  diphthongos  minima  differentia  est,  prsesertim  apud 
nostrates,  apud  nos  tamen  audiuntur  hi  soni.     (Fein)  fingere,  (deinti) 
delicatus,  (peint)  pingere,  (feint)  languidus.     Sed  non  hsec  tantum 
verha  per  ei  prormntiantur,  sed  cetera  omnia  per  ai  scripta  mulier- 
culse  queedam  delicatiores,  et  nonnulli  qui  volunt  isto  modo  videri 
loqui  vrbanius  per  ei  sonant,  vt  hsec  ipsa  quse  nos  per  ei  scribimus, 
alij  sonant  et  pronuntiant  per  ai,  tarn  dSta^opoi  sumus  in  his  duntaxat 
duabus  diphthongis  Angli.' 

*  Est  diphthongus  omnis  sonus  e   duabus  vocalibus  conflatus  ut : 
AI,  (pai)  solvere,  (dai)  dies,  (wai)  via,  (mai)  possum,  (lai)  ponere, 
(sai)  dicere,  (esai)  tentare,  (tail)  cauda,  (fail)  deficere,  (faain)  libens 
ac  volens,  (pain)   pcena,    (disdain)   dedignor,  (claim)  vendico,   (plai) 
ludere,  (arai)  vestire  seu  ornare.     In  his  est  utraque  litera  brevis 
apud    vrbanius    pronunciantes.      Rustici    utranque    aut    extremam 
saltern  literam  longam  sonantes,  pinguem  quendam  odiosum,  et  nimis 
adipatum  sonum  reddunt.     (Paai)  solvere,   (daai)  dies,    (waai)  via, 
(maai)    possum,  (laai)  ponere.     Sicut  qui  valde  delicate  voces  has 
pronuntiant,  mulierculae  praesertim,  explicant  plane  Romanam  diph- 
thongum  ae.     AE  diphthongus  Latina.     Pae  solvere,  dae  dies,  wae 
via,  mae  possum,  lae  ponere.'     '  Scoti  et  Transtrentani  quidam  Angli 
voces  has  per  impropriam  diphthongum  Grsecam  a  proferunt  ut  nee 
t  nee  e  nisi  obscurissime  audiatur.     A  diphthongus  improprie  Greca 
(paa,  daa,  waa,  maa,  laa).' 

By  the  '  Latin  diphthong  ae '  Sm  probably  means  (ee\  as  it 
is  not  possible  that  he  would  note  such  a  minute  distinction 
as  ]i,  ]c,  and  we  know  that  ae  was  regarded  as  an  e-sound  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  being,  indeed,  often  written  e. 
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847.  Gill  (810)  distinguishes  (ei,  eei)  from  (ai,  aai),  as  in  ($ei, 
iV»'ir;  daai,  wai,  waai). 

848.  Butler  says : 

'  The  right  sound  of  at,  au,  ei,  eu,  oi,  ou  ;  is  the  mixed  sound  of 
the  two  vowels,  whereof  they  are  made:  as  (bait,  vaut,  hei,  heu, 
koi,  kou) :  no  otherwise  than  it  is  in  the  Greek.' 

'  But  ai  in  imitation  of  the  French,  is  sometime  corruptly  sounded 
like  e :  as  in  may,  nay,  play,  pray,  say,  stay,  fray,  slay :  specially 
in  words  originally  French,  as  in  pay,  baili,  travail:  though  plaid 
have  lost  his  natural  orthography,  and  we  write  as  we  speak  plead! 

Here  the  coexistence  of  the  two  pronunciations  (ai)  or  (sei) 
and  the  smoothing  (ee)  is  clearly  stated. 

In  some  pronunciations  this  smoothing1  had  taken  place 
much  earlier.  Hart  in  1569  omits  (ai)  altogether  from  his 
list  of  diphthongs,  and  transcribes  ai  by  (ee),  for  which  he 
is  severely  blamed  by  Gill,  writing  fifty  years  later,  who 
contrasts  Hart's  (ue,  $e)  with  his  own  (wai,  iSei). 

849.  The  diphthong  survived  even  into  the  sMn  period. 
Wallis  says  that  ei,  ey,  were  (ei)  or  even  simply  (ee)  without 
the  (i),  but  adds,  '  Nonnulli  tamen  plenius  efferunt,  acsi  per  ai 
scripta  essent.'     The  diphthong  ai  he  upholds  still  as  a  diph- 
thong, lAi  vel  ay  sonum  exprimunt  compositum  ex  d  Anglico 
(hoc  est,  exili)  correpto,  et  y.    Ut  in  voce  day  dies,  praise  laus.' 
This  would  give  (dsei)  etc,  which  is  also  Wilkins's  notation. 

850.  Cp  says : 

'  Vera  hujusce  soni  [vowel  in  ken]  productio  scribitur  per  a,  atque 
a  longum  falsb  denominatur,  ut  in  cane  canna  ....  hie  sonus,  quando 
pure  sonatur/  that  is  when  it  is  not  (eeo),  '  scribitur  per  at  vel  ay ; 
ut  pain  dolor,  day  dies ;  quse  hoc  modo  in  omnibus  fere  dictionibus 
plerumque  pronunciantur  :  per  ey  in  convey  deporto,  obey  obedio, 
purvey  rebus  necessariis  provideo,  survey  lustro,  they  illi,  trey  trulla, 
</•//»;//  serum  lactis :  quandoque  raro  autem  per  ea ;  ut  pearl 
margarita. 

Corripitnr  in  Producitur  in 

sell  vendo  sail  navigo 

sent  missus  saint  sanctus 

U  2. 
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tell  nuncio  tail  cauda 

tent  tentorium  taint  inficio.' 

This  makes  ai  (ee)  except  in  a  few  words.  But  afterwards 
he  says: 

'  Ai  lenius  prolata  sonatur  ut  a  in  cane ;  fortius,  plenum  assumit 
sonum  diphthongi  ai ;  ut  brain  cerebrum,  frail  fragilis ;  ay  finalis 
ut  a,  sic  day  dies  ;  ai  ante  r  scribitur  pro  a  in  affairs  res,  airy 
aereus,  dairy  lactarium,  debonair  candidus,  despair  despero,  fair 
pulcher,  fairy  lamia,  hair  crinis,  pair  par,  repair  reparo,  stairs 

scala ;    csetera   cum  are ;    ut   are   sunt,    dare    audeo Ai   in 

bargain  pactum,  captain  dux,  certain  certus,  chaplain  capellanus, 
curtain  velum,  forrain  extraneus,  fountain  fons,  mountain  mons, 
villain  furcifer,  &  prior  ai  in  maintain  sonatur  ut  a  correptum 
sive  e  breve.'  Again  he  says:  'Sonus  a  in  I  can  possum;  I  cast 
jacio ;  conjunctus  cum  i  sonum  literse  ee  exprimente ;  constituit 
dipthongum  in  bait  esca ;  caitiff  homo  improbus ;  ay  pro  /  vel  yea 
imo ;  &  eight  quam  vulgariter  pronunciamus  ait.  Plures  haud  scio.' 
1E  in  ken,  vel  a  in  Cane  i  praepositus  diphthongum  priori  [sei] 
Bubtiliorem  constituit ;  ut  praise  laus  :  in  paucis  scribimus  ei  vel 
ey  finalem ;  ut  height  altitude ;  weight  pondus,  &  convey  deporto, 
aliaque  quse  supra  sub  e  ostendimus ;  quibus  exceptis  csetera 
scribuntur  cum  ai  vel  ay  ut  hainous  detestabilis,  plerunque  autem 
in  colloquio  familiari,  negligenter  loquentes  pronunciant  ai  prout  a 
simplicem  in  Cane' 

The  statement  that  ai  is  monophthongic  when  uttered  gently, 
dissyllabic  when  uttered  more  strongly,  seems  to  point  to  the 
existence  of  stress-doublets.  There  may  have  been  a  weak 
(See)  corresponding  to  a  strong  (Seei)  or  (ifci). 

851.  In  thMn  ei  and  ai  both  settled  down  to  (ee),  which 
was  perhaps  narrowed  to  (ee)  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

852.  We  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  ai  probably  passed 
through  (sei),  (ei)  into  (ee),  being  in  its  third  stage  levelled 
under  ei.     ei  must  have  had  its  first  element  open — (ei) — or 
else  it  would  have  been  smoothed  into  (ee),  not  (ee). 

oi 

853.  The  E.  oi,  oy  is  transcribed  oe  in  HVg  in  asoel^  and  oy 
in  Sb  in  tsioynt  =  joint.     In  Welsh  oi  =  Jx,  oe  —  Ji.     Smith  is 
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doubtful  whether  it  should  not  be  written  ui,  and  Gill 
tates  between  (oi)  and  (uui)  —  where  the  doubling,  as  in  (eei, 
aai),  perhaps  only  indicates  length  of  the  glide  —  as  in  (boil, 
buuil).  This  change  of  (oi)  into  (ui)  seems  to  show  that  the 
first  element  of  the  former  was  close  }  rather  than  J- 

854.  Wallis,  in  the  next  century,  says  : 

1  In  oi  ...  vel  oy  .  .  .  praeponitur  aliquando  6  apertum  (ut  in 
An'_'lorum  boy  puer,  toys  nugae  ....),  aliquando  d  obscurum,  (ut 
in  Angloruin  /W/  coqueo,  toil  labor,  oil  oleum  .  .  .),  quanquam  non 
negem  etiam  horum  nonnulla  a  quibusdam  per  o  apertum  pro- 
nunciari.' 

Here  we  see  the  older  (oi)  retained,  while  the  (u)  of  (ui)  under- 
goes its  regular  change  into  (*).  The  resulting  (-ei)  was  then 
levelled  under  (ai),  so  that  boil  and  bile,  toil  and  tile  etc  were 
confounded,  the  oi  being  retained  in  writing.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  i8th  cent,  the  spelling  caused  a  reaction  against 
the  pronunciations  (boil,  paizan)  etc,  which  now  survive  only 
as  vulgarisms,  and  the  oi  was  restored.  The  analogy  of  the 
vb  boil  led  also  to  the  change  of  the  sbst  (bail)  =  OE  byle  into 
(boil),  this  being  the  only  E.  word  of  direct  Gmc  origin  which 
has  (oi). 

au 

855.  The  E.  au  is  transcribed  aw  in  HVg,  as   in  grawnt, 
ffawl  '  fall'  =  Td's  fautt  (784),  and  in  Sb,  as  in  waw  =  wawe 
1  wave,'  wawl  *  wall.'     Welsh  aw  is  ]i.     Sb  says  : 

'  w  English  &  w  Welsh  do  not  differ  in  sound,  as  WAWE,  waw 
unda,  .....  Also  w  is  mute  at  the  end  of  words  in  English,  as  in 
the  following  AWE  .....  pronounced  thus  a  terror/  He  also 
says  that  '  sometimes  a  has  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  aw  especially 
when  it  precedes  I  or  U,  as  may  be  more  clearly  seen  in  these  words 
BALDE,  bawld  calvus,  BALL,  bawl  pila,  WALL,  wawl  murus.' 

The  pronunciation  (aa)  =  awe  is  parallel  to  Sb's  bo  =  bow  (883), 
the  dropping  of  the  (u)  being  due  to  the  length  of  the  pre- 
ceding vowel.  Sm,  however,  gives  this  word  as  (au).  Sb 
himself  in  another  place  writes  wyth  aw,  in  which  aw  seems  to 
be  a  phonetic  representation  of  awe.  Hart  identifies  E.  au 
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with  the  Gm  au.  Bll,  too,  has  diphthongic  (au),  against  his 
smoothed  ai  (848). 

856.  Gill,  on  the  other  hand,  who  repudiates  Hart's  (ee) 
=  ai,  himself  makes  au  a  monophthong  in  most  cases ;  he 
says  : 

'A,  est  tenuis,  aut  lata ;  tennis,  aut  brevis  est,  vt  in  (taloou) 
TALLOWE  sebum;  aut  deducta,  ut  in  (taal)  TALE  fabula  aut  com- 
putus :  lata,  vt  in  tdl  TALLE  procerus.  Hunc  sonum  Germani 
exprimunt  per  aa.  vt  in  maal  conuiuium,  Tiaar  coma :  nos  vnico 
charactere,  cireumflexo  d,  contenti  erimus/ 

'  A  prseponitur  e,  ut  in  aerj  AERIE  aereus.  o  nunquam ;  ssepius  i, 
et  u,  vt,  in  aid  auxilium ;  bait  esca  ;  laun  sindonis  species  ;  &  apaun 
pignus :  vbi  aduerte  au  nihil  differre  ab  d.  Eodem  enini  sono  pro- 
ferimus  a  bdl,  BALL  pila;  et  tu  bdl,  BAULE,  vociferari:  at  ubi  vere 
diphthongus  est,  a,  deducitur  in  d,  vt  du  AWE  imperium ;  duger 
terebra.' 

Here  au  is  described  as  having  the  broad  sound  of  Gm  j+, 
pointing  probably  to  j*.  It  is  possible  that  Gill's  du  in  awe, 
auger  really  means  (aau)  rather  than  (oou) ;  for  if  he  had 
written  aau,  it  would  have  suggested  an  approximation  to 
(sB8eu). 

857.  Wallis  says : 

'  Au  vel  aw,  recte  pronunciatum,  sonum  exhiberet  compositum 
ex  Anglorum  d  brevi  et  w,  [seu].  Sed  a  plerisque  nunc  dierum 
effertur  simpliciter  ut  Germanorum  d  pingue  [oo]  ;  sono  nempe 
literae  d  dilatato,  et  sono  litterae  w  prorsus  suppresso.  Eodem  nempe 
sono  efferunt  dll  omnes,  awl  subula ;  call  voco,  caul,  cawl,  omentum, 
vel  etiam  tiara  muliebris/ 

858.  Cooper  says : 

*  A  in  can,  cast,  cum  u  coalescens  .  .  .  nunquam  occurrit  in 
nostra  lingua.  Lance  hasta,  lancet  scalprum  chirurgicum,  &  lanceola  ; 
lanch  navem  solvere  a  G.  lancer,  Jaculari,  Ganch  in  sudes  acutas 
praecipitem  dare,  hant  &  G.  hanter  frequento ;  hanch  a  G.  hanche 
femur ;  Gant,  macer  quasi  want  ab  A.  S.  wana  carens,  gantlet  clii- 
rotheca  ferrea,  landress  k  lavando,  nullo  modo  scribi  debent  cum  u ; 
contra  enim  suadent  sonus  et  derivatio ;  falsb  itaque  seribuntur 
launce  &c.  Qusedam  vocabula  a  latinis  praecipue  derivata  scribimus 
per  au  pronunciamus  prout  au  vel  a  [oo]  audacious  audax ;  maunder 
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murmurare  ;    a  G.  maudire  maledicere 0  in  loss,  lost  con- 

junctus  cum  u  semper  scribimus  per  au,  ut  audible  audibilis, 
audience  audientia ;  audit-or-y  auditorium,  augment  augeo,  avyri/ 
augurium,  august  augustus,  auricular  auricularis,  austerity  austeritas, 
authentick  authenticus,  nnthnrity  authoritas,  cautious  cautus,  fraudu- 
lent dolosus,  laudable  laudabilis,  laurel  laurus,  plausible  plausihilis, 
negligenter  loquentes  pronunciant  prout  a;  in  cseteris  vocibus  au  & 
aw  semper  prout  a  pronunciamus.' 

Cp's  occasional  (ou)  reminds  us  of  Gill's  (0011),  both  being 
probably  the  intermediate  stage  between  (au)  and  (oo).  W.'s 
(aeu)  seems  to  be  a  purely  theoretical  pronunciation. 

859.  In  thMn  the  monophthong  became  universal.     The 
sound  is  now  narrow — p — the  earlier  sound  being  probably  j». 
Before  It  it  is  now  shortened  to  j,  as  in  salt,  malt  =  fMn  (sault, 
mault). 

860.  In  some  combinations  au  dropt  its  u,  and  was  treated 
like  a,  as  in  (laaf,  Iaaft8r)=/aw^(ter)  through  sMn  (laef,  laeaef). 
So  also  where  I  is  dropt  after  parasite  u  in  (haaf,  haav)  =  half, 
h < live  through  (hsef)  etc.    In  (aamz,  aans8r)=a//#*,  answer,  fMn 
(aulrnz,  aunser) — which  owe  their  au  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Anglo-French  au=Fr  a  before  nasals  in  aunt,  daunt  etc — au 
seems  to  have  passed  straight  into  (aa)  after  the  older  aa  had 
become  (sese).     (aant)=aw£  'formica'  also   points  to  a   fMn 
(aunt)  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  foreign  aunt '  amita.' 

eu,  f  u 

861.  In  MnE  orthography  ME  ?u  is  always  written  etc,  as 
in  hew  vb,  feio,  lewd.     So  also  in  strew =  OE  strewian,  which 
probably  had  ?u  in  ME.     ME  eu  (lu)  is  also  written  ew  in  some 
words,  such  as  new,  knew,  steward,  but  in  others  it  is  written 
//,   i'e,  as  in  hue  sb,  true,  truth,  tuesday.      In  fMn,  u(e)  =  the 
close  ME  eu  is  often  written  in  words  which  now  have  only 
ew,  thus  Td  has  slue,  d rue = slew,  drew.     Conversely,  Pg  writes 
trewe=true.    This  confusion  between   close  ew  and  u  is  the 
result  of  the  1MB  change  of  final  Fr  u  f#  into  eu  (691),  the 
confusion  between  the  traditional  spelling  vertu(e)  and  the 
phonetic  r< //<  /r  leading  to  a  similar  fluctuation  between  trewe 
and   true,   the   latter   prevailing.      The    distinction   between 
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close  and  open  ew  is  further  shown  in  Td's  constant  spelling 
feawe=feiv  (ME  fgwe),  which,  at  the  same  time,  shows  that 
the  first  element  of  the  open  ew — and  therefore  probably  of 
the  close  ew  as  well — was  long. 

862.  In  HVg  and  Sb  close   ew  is  transcribed  uw.     Thus 
HVg  has   truwth^  Dsiuws  '  Jews ',  where   the  '  s  is   only  in- 
flectional, =  ME  Jewes,  Jues  (OFr  Juis).    Sb  has  truw,  vertnw. 
They  also  transcribe  u  in  words  of  French  origin  with  uw, 
not  only  finally  but  also  before  a  cons.     Thus  HVg  has  uws 
vb,   ffruivt,   Sb   has   duwk   'duke',  tresuwr    'treasure.'     It    is 
evident  that  the  ME  diphthonging  of  final  u  had  now  been 
extended  to  every  u.     Welsh  uw  is  Ii,  and  its  use  in  these 
transcriptions   must   be    taken   as    proof  of  a    diphthongal 
pronunciation  in  the  E.  words  cited  above.     If  such  a  word 
as  duke  had  preserved  its  f*  as  a  monophthong,  HVg  and  Sb 
would  have  written  it  simply  *duk,  parallel  to  lusi  (809) ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  diphthongal  character  of  the 
final  ue  in  true  etc,  for  it  was  already  ME.     It  would  be 
possible  to  explain  uw  as   an  attempt   to   indicate  a  sound 
between  I  and  1,  which  f  might  be  regarded  as,  but  this  is 
against  the  general  principles   of  the  Welsh   transcriptions, 
which  simply  identify  each  E.  sound  with  the  nearest  Welsh  one. 
The  u  in  this  uw  cannot  well  represent  any  other  sound  than 
f  in  E. :  we  must,  therefore,  assume  that  in  fMn  ME  eu  and  u 
were  diphthonged  into  fi.     The  most  probable  explanation  is 
that  eu  became  (iiu)  by  the  regular  change  of  e  into  (ii),  and 
that  the  (ii)  was  rounded  by  the  following  u,  the  resulting 
(yyu)  or  (yu)  afterwards  supplanting  the  non-final  as  well  as 
the  final  u. 

863.  Unfortunately  neither   HVg  nor    Sb  give   a   single 
example  of  open  ew.     We  must,  therefore,  turn  to  Palsgrave. 
He  says : 

'  Ev  in  the  frenche  tong  hath  two  dyuerse  sounclynges,  for  sometyme 
they  sound  hym  lyke  as  we  do  in  our  tonge,  in  these  wordes  a  dewe, 
a  shrewe,  a  fewe,  and  somtyme  like  as  we  do  in  these  wordes,  trewe, 
glewe,  rewe,  a  mewe.  The  soundyng  of  ev,  whiche  is  most  general  in 
the  frenche  tong,  is  suche  as  I  haue  shewed  by  example  in  these 
wordes,  a  dewe,  a  shrewe,  a  fewe,  that  is  to  saye,  lyke  as  the  Italians 
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sound  ev,  or  they  with  vs,  that  pronounce  the  latine  tonge  aryght,  as 
evrevx,  irevx,  liev,  diev! 

'  U,  in  the  frenche  tong,  wheresoeuer  he  is  a  vowel  by  hymselfe,  shall 
be  Bownded  like  as  we  sownde  ew  in  these  wordes  in  our  tong,  rewe 
an  herbe,  a  mew  for  a  hauke,  a  clew  of  tlirode,  and  such  lyke  restyng 
apon  the  prouounsyng  of  hym :  as  for  these  wordes  jilvs,  nul,  fus, 
hi'nnblt*,  ,/*•/•///'.  tliry  sound  plevus,  nevul,fevus,  evuser,  hevumble, 
uertevu,  and  so  in  all  otln-r  \\«>rdes,  where  v  is  a  vowel  by  hymselfe 
alone  ;  so  tluit  in  the  soundynge  of  this  vowel,  they  differe  both  from 
the  Latin  tong  and  from  vs.' 

We  are  here  told  that  the  open  ew  in  dew,  shrew,  few  =  OE 
deaw,  tcreawa,  feawe,  ME  dfw  etc  was  pronounced  as  the 
Italian  (eu),  while  the  close  ew  in  true  etc  has  the 
Fr  sound  ft.  The  first  statement  supplements  Sb  in  the 
manner  we  would  expect,  the  second  differs  from  him  in 
making  long  u  a  monophthongic  f#. 

864.  The  other  fMn  authorities   distinctly   analyse   open 
ew  into  (e)  +  (u).     Smith  identifies  it  with  the  Greek  diph- 
thong eu,  giving  as  examples :  (feu)  '  pauci,'  (deu) '  ros,'  (meu) 
'vox  catorum/  (Jeu)  '  monstrare,'  (streu)  '  spargere.'     Again: 
'771;   sonamus  apertius,   vt  illud  Gallicum   beau,  quod  multi 
Angli  deu :  sonum  etiam  felium  quidam  mew,  alii  mean,  quasi 
IJLCV,  /u?>  exprimunt.'     Bll  writes  ^ea='hew'  with  a  comma 
under   the  u  to   indicate  that  it  has   the   sound   (u).     Gill 
lengthens  the  first  element :    '  K  saepius   prdecedit  u,  vt,  in 
(eeu)    EAWE    ovicula,    (feeu)    FEWE    pauci,    (seeuer)  SEWEB 
dapifer." 

865.  These  same  authorities  agree  in  considering  close  ew 
and  long  u  to  be  a  simple  f ».     Cheke  says  : 

'  Cum  duke  tuke  lute  rebuke  bvK.  TVK  Avr  pefivK  dicimus,  Graecum 
v  Bonaremus,'  of  which  he  says  '  simplex  est,  nihil  adinixtum,  nihil 
adjunctum  habct.' 

Smith  says  : 

*  Y  vel  v  Grsecum  aut  Gallicum,  quod  per  se  apud  nos  taxum 
arborem  significat,  taxus  v.'  The  following  are  his  examples  :  *  (snyy) 
ninu'ebat,  (slyy)  occidit,  (tryy)  verum,  (tyyn)  tonus,  (kyy)  q.  litera, 
(ryy)  ruta,  (niyy)  cavea  in  qua  tenentur  accipitres,  (nyy)  novum  ; 
(tyyli)  valetudiuarius,  (dyyk)  dux,  (myyl)  nmla,  (flyyt)  tibia 
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Germanorum,  (dyy)  debitum,  (lyyt)  testudo,  (bryy)  ceruisiara  facere, 
(myylet)  mulus,  (blyy)  cferuleum,  (akkyyz)  accusare.' 

'  Quod  genus  pronunciationis  nos  a  Gallis  accepisse  arguit,  quod 
rarius  quidem  nos  Angli  in  pronuntiando  hac  utimur  litera.  Scoti 
autem  qui  Gallica  lingua  suam  veterem  quasi  obliterarant,  et  qui 
trans  Trentam  fluvium  habitant,  vicinioresque  sunt  Scotis,  frequen- 
tissime,  adeo  vt  quod  nos  per  V  Romanum  sonamus  (u),  illi  libenter 
proferunt  per  v  Grsecum  aut  Gallicum  (yy)  ;  nam  et  hie  sonus  tarn 
Gallis  est  peculiaris,  ut  omnia  fere  Romane  scripta  per  u  et  v  pro- 
ferunt, vt  pro  Dominus  (Dominyys)  et  lesvs  (Jesyys),  intantum 
vt  quae  brevia  sint  natura,  vt  illud  macrum  v  exprimant  melius, 
sua  pronunciatione  longa  faciunt.  Hunc  sonum  Anglosaxones,  de 
quibus  postea  mentionem  faciemus,  per  y  exprimebant,  ut  verus 
Anglosaxonice  fcjij.  Angli  (huur)  meretrix,  (kuuk)  coquus,  (guud) 
bonum,  (bluud)  sanguis,  (huud)  cucullus,  (fluud)  fluvius,  (buuk) 
liber,  (tuuk)  cepit;  Scoti  (hyyr,  kyyk,  gyyd,  blyyd,  hyyd,  flyyd, 
byyk,  tyyk).'  And  again,  '  0  rotundo  ore  et  robustius  quam 
priores  effertur,  u  angustiore,  csetera  similis  TO>  o.  Sed  v  com- 
pressis  propemodum  labris,  multb  exilius  tenuiusque  resonat  quam 
o  aut  u  (boot)  scapha,  (buut)  ocrea,  (byyt)  Scotica  pronunciatione, 
ocrea.' 

The  Scotch  u  is  now  {H,  but  it  may  have  been  closer  in  Smith's 
time.  Note  that  Sm.  gives  (yy)  as  the  pronunciation  of  yew, 
where  we  should  expect  (jyy). 

866.  Hart  calls  u  long  a  diphthong,  and  writes  it  iu,  but  he 
calls  Fr  u,  with  which  he  identifies  his  E.  iu,  a  diphthong 
also,  and  it  is  clear  from  his  description  that  in  his  iu  the 
front  and  lip  action  was  simultaneous,  giving  f*,  so  that  with 
him  '  diphthong '  means  simply  '  compound ' : 

'  Now  to  come  to  the  u.  I  sayde  the  French,  Spanish,  &  Brutes 
[Welsh],  I  maye  adde  the  Scottish,  doe  abuse  it  with  vs  in  sounde  and 
for  consonant,  except  the  Brutes  as  is  sayd :  the  French  doe  neuer 
sound  it  right,  but  vsurpe  ou,  for  it,  the  Spanyard  doth  often  vse  it 
right  as  we  doe,  but  often  also  abuse  it  with  vs ;  the  French  and 
the  Scottish  in  the  sounde  of  a  Diphthong  :  which  keeping  the 
vowels  in  their  due  sounds,  commeth  of  i  &  u,  (or  verie  neare  it)  is 
made  and  put  togither  vnder  one  breath,  confounding  the  soundes  of 
i,  &  u,  togither  :  which  you  may  perceyue  in  shaping  thereof,  if  you 
take  away  the  inner  part  of  the  tongue,  from  the  upper  teeth  or 
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Giunmes,   then  shall   you    sound    the  u  right,   or   in    sounding   the 
<-h  and  Scottish  u,  holding  still  your  tongue  to  the  vpper  teeth 
or  gums,  &  opening  your  lippes  somewhat,  you  shall  perceyue  the 
riuht  sounde  oft.' 

867.  Barot  says : 

1  And  as  for  the  sound  of  V  vowel  *  whether  it  be  to  be  sounded 
more  sharply  as  in  spelling  blue  or  more  grosly  like  oo,  as  we 
Found  Booke,  it  were  long  here  to  discusse.  Some  therefore  think 
that  this  sharpe  Scottish  V  is  rather  a  diphthong  than  a  vowell, 
being  compounded  of  our  English  e  and  ut  as  indeed  we  may  partly 
perceyue  in  pronouncing  it,  our  tongue  at  the  beginning  lying  flat 
in  our  mouth,  and  at  the  ende  rising  up  with  the  lips  also  there- 
wit  hall  somewhat  more  drawen  togither/ 

This  statement  that  long  u  begins  with  a  low-mixed  vowel 
—for  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  tongue  lying  flat  in  the 
mouth — cannot  be  accepted.  The  most  probable  interpreta- 
tion is  that  of  Mr.  Ellis 's,  viz.  that  Baret  was  thinking  of  the 
neutral  position  of  the  tongue  before  beginning  to  utter  any 
sound.  The  whole  passage  gives  the  impression  that  Baret  pro- 
nounced f*,  but  was  trying  to  convince  himself  on  theoretical 
grounds  similar  to  those  of  Hart  that  it  was  a  true  diphthong. 

868.  Bll  says  that  long  u  has  a  'sharp'  sound,  which  he 
identifies  with  Fr  u. 

869.  Erondell  (1605)  says  : 

'  v  Is  sounded  without  any  help  of  the  tongue  but  ioyning  of  the 
lips  as  if  you  would  whistle,  say  u,  which  w,  maketh  a  sillable  by  it 
selfe,  as  vntr,  vniqutment  as  if  it  were  written  v-neer,  pronounce  then 
musique,  punir,  subvenir  not  after  the  English  pronunciation,  not  as 
if  it  were  written  rmusique,  jntenir,  suevcnir,  but  rather  as  the  u  in 
this  word,  murtherer,  not  making  the  u  too  long/ 
This  statement,  obscure  as  it  is,  seems  to  agree  with  Sb's. 
He  finds  f  in  E.  only  as  a  short  vowel,  and  although  his  ue 
for  the  long  E.  u  is  unintelligible,  it  certainly  points  to  a 
diphthongic  pronunciation  different  from  (iu),  which  he  would 
have  expressed  by  iou,  as  Holiband  does  (870),  and  which 
therefore  may  have  been  (yu). 

870.  Holiband  (1609)  distinctly  describes  the  (iu) -sound  : 

1  Printed  consonant. 
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*  Where  you  must  take  paine  to  pronounce  our  v,  otherwise  then  in 
English :  for  we  do  thinke  that  when  Englishmen  do  profer,  v,  they 
say,  you :  and  for,  q,  we  suppose  they  say,  kiou  :  but  we  sound,  v, 
without  any  helpe  of  the  tongue,  ioyning  the  lips  as  if  you  would 
whistle ;  and  after  the  manner  that  the  Scots  do  sound  Gud/ 

871.  Cotgrave  in  1611  says: 

'  V  is  sounded  as  if  you  whistle  it  out,  as  in  the  word  a  lute! 

Gill  is  not  very  definite,  but  he  gives  no  hint  of  a  diph- 
thongal pronunciation  of  u  long,  calls  it  v\l/i\6v,  and  his 
description  does  not  contradict  that  of  the  others  : 

1 V,  est  tennis,  aut  crassa  :  tennis  v,  est  in  Verio  tu  vz  VSE  utor ; 
crassa  breuis  est  u.  vt  in  pronomins  us  nos  ;  aut  longa  ii :  vt  in  verbo 
tu  iiz  OOSE  scaturio,  aut  sensum  exeo  mori  aquce  vi  expresses.' 

872.  Butler  says : 

'  /  and  u  short  have  a  manifest  difference  from  the  same  long ; 
as  in  ride  rid,  rude  rud,  dine  din,  dune  dun,  tine  tin,  tune  tun ;  for 
as  i  short  hath  the  sound  of  ee  short ;  so  has  u  short  the  sound  of  oo 
short.  .  .  .  E  and  i  short  with  w  have  the  very  sound  of  u  long  : 
as  in  hiiv,  kneew,  true  appeareth.  But  because  u  is  the  more  simple 
and  ready  way;  and  therefore  is  this  sound  rather  to  be  expressed 
by  it.  . . .  But  why  are  some  of  these  written  with  the  diphthong  ew  1 
whose  sound  is  manifestly  different,  as  in  dew,  ewe,  few,  hew,  chew, 
rew,  sew,  strew,  shew,  shrew,  pewter.' 

This  statement  is  so  ambiguous  that  we  cannot  tell  whether 
he  means  that  u  long  was  pronounced  (iu)  or  that  iwt  eew 
were  pronounced  (yy).  As  we  shall  see,  the  (iu)-sound  was 
fully  developed  in  the  next  period.  All  we  gather  with 
certainty  from  this  statement  is  that  open  ew  in  dew  etc  was 
distinct  from  close  ew  and  long  u. 

873.  In  sMn  we  still  find  Wallis   insisting  on  the  (yy) 
sound  : 

'  Ibidem  etiam,'  that  is,  in  labiis,  '  sed  Minori  adhuc  apertura/  than 
(uu),  '  formatur  u  exile ;  Anglis  simul  et  Gallis  notissimum.  Hoc 
sono  Angli  suum  u  longum  ubique  proferunt  (nonnunquam  etiam  eu 
et  ew  quse  tamen  rectius  pronunciantur  retento  etiam  sono  e  masculi : 
Ut  muse,  musa,  tune,  modulatio,  lute,  barbitum ;  dure,  duro ;  mute, 
mutus ;  new,  novus ;  brew,  misceo  (cerevisiam  coquo) ;  knew,  novi ; 
view,  aspicio ;  lieu,  vice,  etc.  Hunc  sonum  extranei  fere  assequentur, 
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si  diphthongum  iu  conentur  pronunciare  ;  nempe  I  exile  litterae  M 
vel  w  prseponentes,  (ut  in  Hispanorum  ciudad  ci vitas,)  non  tamen 
idem  est  omnino  sonus,  quamvis  ad  ilium  proximfc  accedat ;  est  enim 
iu  Bonus  compositus,  at  Anglorum  et  Gallorum  u  sonus  simplex. 
Cambro-Britanni  hunc  fere  sonum  utcunque  per  iw,  yw,  uw  descri- 
bunt,  ut  in  lliw  color ;  llyw  gubernaculum  navis ;  Duw  Deus,  aliisque 
innumeris.' 

*U  longum  effertur  ut  Gallorum  i2  exile.  Ut  in  lute  barbitum, 
mute  mutus,  miise  musa,  cure  cura,  etc.  Sono  nempe  quasi  composite 
ex  I  et  w.' 

Here  Wallis,  while  pointing  out  the  resemblance  between 
Spanish  Ii,  Welsh  iw  Ii,  yw,  uw  Ii  on  the  one  hand  and  Fr  f* 
on  the  other,  states  expressly  that  Spanish  iu  is  a  diphthong, 
Fr  (yy)  a  simple  sound,  and  with  this  latter  he  identifies  the 
E.  u  long  and  eu,  ew  in  some  cases  (meaning,  of  course,  close 
ew).  In  contradiction  to  Sb  he  allows  only  resemblance  to, 
not  identity  with  the  Welsh  uw,  which  he  evidently  heard 
as  Ii — its  present  sound  in  South  Wales. 

874.  To  Wallis's  contemporary  Wilkins,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Fr  u  is  entirely  foreign ;  he  says : 

'  As  for  the  u  Gallicum  or  whistling  u,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
to  be  a  distinct  simple  vowel ;  yet  it  is  of  so  laborious  and  difficult 
pronunciation  to  all  those  Nations  amongst  whom  it  is  not  used,  (as 
to  the  English)  especially  in  the  distinction  of  long  and  short,  and 
framing  of  Diphthongs,  that  though  I  have  enumerated  it  with  the 
rest,  and  shall  make  provision  for  the  expression  of  it,  yet  shall  I 
make  less  use  of  it,  than  of  the  others ;  and  for  that  reason,  not  pro- 
ceed to  any  further  explication  of  it.' 

Accordingly,  he  transliterates  communion  by  (kommiuunion). 

875.  Holder  describes  (yy)  very  accurately  (795),  and  says 
that  it  naturally  follows  (ae)  and  (e)  in  diphthongs     Does  this 
mean  that  he  pronounced  eu  (open  as  well  as  close?)  and  u 
long  as  (iy)  ?    The  example  he  gives  is  the  Lt  euge. 

876.  Cooper  says : 

'  E  in  will,  weal  cum  u  coalescens  nobis  familiarissimus  est, 
quern  vocamus  u  longum ;  ut  funeral  funus,  huge  inus  [sic] ;  juice 
BUCCUS,  scribimus  per  ew;  ut  chew  mastico,  knew  cognovi;  aliisque 
teinporibus  verborum  prseteritis ;  quando  syllabam  finak-m  claudit, 
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additur  e,  true  verus ;  rarb  per  eu,  rheum  rheuma ;  sic  semper  pro- 
nunciamus  eu  latinum,  &  eu  Grsecum :  et  Galli  plerumque  illorum  u, 
quandoque  autem  subtiliiis  quasi  sonus  esset  simplex,  sed  hsec  difficilis 
&  Gallis  propria.' 

Cp  here  compares  and  distinguishes  (in)  and  (yy)  very  much 
as  W.  does,  but  only  admits  the  diphthong  in  E.,  agreeing 
with  Wilkins  in  finding  (yy)  a  difficult  sound. 

877.  Miege  hears  the  E.  u  long  as  the  Fr  u,  which  is  prob- 
ably an  inaccuracy  of  ear  or  description. 

878.  We  must  now  return  to  the  open  ew.     Wallis  says  : 

'  Eu,  ew,  eau  sonantur  per  e  clarum  et  w.  lit  in  neuter  neutralis, 
few  pauci,  beauty  pulchritude.  Quidam  tamen  paulo  acutius  efferunt 
acsi  scriberenter,  niewter,  fiew,  biewty,  vel  niwter,  Jiw,  biwty ;  prae- 
sertim  in  vocibus  new  novus,  knew  sciebam,  snew  ningebat.  At  prior 
pronunciatio  rectior  est.' 

We  learn  from  this  passage  that  the  old  (eu)=ME  gu  was 
beginning  to  die  out,  few  being  generally  pronounced  with  the 
first  element '  sharper '  than  (e),  which  W.  expresses  by  writing 
few,  meaning,  if  not  (fm),  at  any  rate  something  practically 
identical  with  it.  But  he  gives  as  an  alternative  notation /?0, 
adding  that  this  ^-pronunciation  is  especially  frequent  in 
new  and  some  other  (probably  all)  words  with  ew=WE»  ew. 
Now  under  u  (873)  he  includes  new  in  a  list  of  words  pro- 
nounced with  (yy).  Does  this  imply  that  few  also  had  the 
(yy)  sound  when  not  pronounced  (feu),  or  does  it  mean  that 
few  had  the  (iu)-sound,  new  and  the  other  close  ew-words  the 
(yy)-sound  ?  Why  then  does  he  not  expressly  tell  us  that  new 
was  pronounced  with  'u  exile"?  Were  it  not  that  W.  has 
distinguished  (iu)  from  (yy)  with  such  clearness  and  accuracy 
in  treating  of  u  long,  we  should  be  obliged  to  assume  that, 
after  all,  he  was  incapable  of  realising  the  distinction  in 
practice,  and  that  he  really  pronounced  (iu)  not  only  in  new, 
but  also  in  muse  etc.  But  when  a  competent  phonetician  like 
W.  says  plainly  that  his  u  long  is  a  monophthong  identical 
with  Fr  u,  we  are  bound  to  believe  him,  as  long  as  we  base  our 
conclusions  generally  on  the  statements  of  contemporary  pho- 
netic authorities.  The  most  probable  solution  of  the  dilemma 
seems  to  be  this.  W.  himself  pronounced  (myyz,  nyy),  but  was 
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familiar  with  the  <li]>htli<in</ir  iniiii/.  niu)  which  he  could  have 
heard  from  his  contemporary  Wilkins,  if  from  no  one  else. 
This  latter  pronunciation  he  has  intentionally  ignored,  while 
unconsciously  admit  t  in^  its  existence  by  identifying  the  vowel 
of  new  with  the  diphthongic  (eu)  in  the  modified  form  of 
(iu). 

879.  Wilkins  has  (eu)  in  hew.     Price  says  that  ew  keeps  its 
sound  in  few  and  lewd  and  some  others  (most  open  ew  words), 
liu t  has  the  sound  of  />  in  hlew,  chew  and  a  number  of  other 
close  ew  words.     Cp  has  only  (m),  and  this  pronunciation  be- 
came general  in  the  next  cent.,  so  that  ME  gu,  eu,  u  were  all 
represented  by  (iu). 

880.  In  attempting  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the  preceding 
investigation,  the  main  question  that  forces  itself  on  us  is,  was 
the  eMn  u  long  (and  close  eu)  a  monophthong  or  a  diphthong  ? 
We  have  conclusive  evidence  of  the  (iu)-sound  in  sMn  as 
well  as  late  fMn,  and  strong  evidence  of  the  (yu)-sound  in 
the  fMn  period.     But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  direct 
connection    between    these   two   pronunciations,  which   are 
separated  by  a  number  of  authorities  who  insist  on  the  (yy)- 
sound  with  such  unanimity,  and,  in  several  cases,  with  such 
clearness  of  description  and  accuracy  of  comparison  with  the 
known  sounds  of  other  languages,  that  we  cannot  but  accept 
their  statement.     It  seems  simplest,  therefore,  to  accept  these 
facts,  which  point  to  the  following  conclusions.    ME  (ecu)  be- 
came first  (iiu),  and  then  by  convergence  (yyu),  which,  by 
analogy,  supplanted  non-final  ME  (yy).    The  (u)  of  (yyu)  was 
then  absorbed,  (yy)  being  the  result,  which  in  sMn  was  diph- 
thonged  into  (iu).     Another  hypothesis  is,  that  (yyu)  was  the 
only  sound  in  fMn,  which,  differing  so  slightly  from  (yy),  was 
generally  identified  with  it,  the  first  element  being  afterwards 
unrounded,  giving  (iiu,  iu).     The  last  hypothesis  is,  that  the 
normal  fMn  pronunciation  was  (iu),  of  which  Sb's  uw  is  a 
dialectal  variation.    If  we  interpret  our  authorities  as  literally 
as  we  can,  the  first  hypothesis  is  the  most  probable ;  but  if 
we  attempt  to  harmonise  their  contradictory  statements,  the 
second  hypothesis  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation   of  their 
occasional  identification  of  their  (yu)  with  Fr  (yy),  for  even  a 
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trained  phonetician  might  have  some  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing these  sounds. 

881.  In  thMn  (iu)  shifted  the  stress  on  to  the  second 
element,  giving  (juu).  Lediard  expresses  the  sound  of  initial 
u  in  German  letters  by  juh  in  juknion,  generally  writing  iuh 
non-initially.  He  gives  the  rule  that  u  is  a  long  Gm  u  or  uh 
after  the  forward  conss.  d,  I,  n,  r,  t,  thus  carrying  the  dropping 
of  the  (j)  further  than  in  the  present  E.  He  then  makes  a 
remark  which  is  thus  abbreviated  by  Mr.  Ellis : 

*  According  to  Mr.  Brightland  and  others,  the  English  express  the 
sound  of  French  u  by  their  long  u,  and  sometimes  by  eu  and  ew. 
I  cannot  agree  with  this  opinion,  for  although  the  English  perhaps  do 
not  give  the  full  sound  of  German  u  to  their  long  u  after  d,  I,  n,  r,  t, 
yet  their  sound  certainly  approaches  to  this  more  closely  than  to  the 
French  u,  which  has  induced  me  to  give  the  German  u  as  its  sound, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers.  After  other  consonants 
English  long  u  is  iu,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  French  u.1 

We  are  here  told  that  the  (j)-curtailed  u  in  rude  etc, 
though  nearer  it  than  f*,  is  not  identical  with  the  former. 
This  remark  points  to  the  mixed  I*,  due  probably  to  the 
influence  of  the  lost  ( j). 


ou 

882.  In  MnE,  as  in  1ME,  ou,  ow  is  written  for  the  ME  diph- 
thongs ou,  gu  and   ou — which   latter  was  probably  levelled 
under  gu  in  1ME — as  in  (/row,  know,  bow  sb  =  ME  growen,  knpwen, 
bowe,  OE  growan,  cndwan,  logo,. 

The  fMn  parasite  diphthong  in  old  (842)  was  not  generally 
expressed  in  writing.  The  old-diphthongic  ou  was  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  the  new-diphthongic  0#  =  ME  (uu),  as  in  low 
vb,  bough  =  \WEi  bowen,  bough  (72i)  =  OE  bugan,  bog.  The  two 
om  are  separated  in  LE  also,  the  old-diphthongic  and  parasite 
ou  being  represented  by  (ou),  as  in  (grou,  nou,  bou,  ould),  the 
new-diphthongic  ou  by  au,  as  in  (bau).  There  must,  however, 
have  been  a  time  when  the  two  ous  were  very  close  in  sound, 
for  ME  (uu)  passed  through  the  (ou)-stage  in  fMn  (826). 

883.  HVg  and  Sb  transcribe  old-diphthongic  and  parasite 
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ou  sometimes  with  owt  sometim<  >  with  o,  especially  when  final. 
The  following  are  the  chief  examples : 

Cm.     low  k  nm^iiv  '  S. 

§u,  ou.  sowl,  sol,  owld,  howld,  sowld,  wowld  'would';  slo, 
kno,  bo  '  amis'  11.  km  '  comix,'  tro  'opinor,'  bo  '  arcus'  S. 

The  dropping  of  the  w  in  these  words,  contrasted  with  its 
invariable  retention  in  o«?=ME  «,  points  to  an  indistinctness 
of  the  second  element,  due  to  the  length  of  the  first. 

884.  Smith  says: 

4OY  diphthongus  Grceca,  (ou)  et  «u  (oou).  Ex  (o)  hreui  &  (u), 
diphthongum  habebaut  Latini,  quje  si  non  eadera,  vicinissima  certe 
est  ou  Grcecae  diphthongo,  &  proxime  accedit  ad  sonum  u  Latinae.  Ita 
quie  Latine  per  u  longum  ecribebant,  Graeci  exprimebant  per  ou. 
quse  per  u  breuem,  per  u,  quasi  sonos  vicinissimos.  At  «ex  (oo)  longa 
&  (u)  diphthongus  apud  DOS  frequens  est,  apud  Graecos  rara,  nisi 
apud  lonas :  apud  Latinos  baud  scio  an  fuit  vnquam  in  vsu. 
(ou),  (bou)  flectere,  (boul)  spheera,  (kould)  poteram,  (mou)  meta  foeni, 

(sou)  sus  fsemina. 

<au.  (boou)  arcus,  (booul)  sinum  aut  scaphium,  (koould)  frigidus, 
(moou)  metere,  aut  irridere  os  distorquendo,  (soou)  scminare, 
aut  suere.' 

And  again  in  his  Greek  pronunciation  he  adds : 

'ou  ab  omnibus  recte  sonatur,  &  u  facit  Latinum  quando  produ- 
citur,  vt  aduertit  Terentianus :  differt  wu  granditate  vocis,  vt  etiam 
r)v  ab  <u  distinguimus. 
ou.  bow,  /3ou,  flectere.    a  hay  mow,  fiou,  foeni  congeries,  a  gowne,  youy, 

toga, 
wu.  a  bow,  3o>0,  arcus.     to  mow,  fiwu,  metere,  vel  os  torquere.  goto, 

yatv,  abeamus. 

v.  v  breue  Latinum.  a  bull  taurus.  u  longum  vel  ou,  a  bowl,  /3ouA, 
globus.  a)i',  a  bowh  /3a>uX,  Sinum  ligneum,  vas  in  quo  lac  serua- 
tur,  vel  vnde  ruri  bibitur.' 

Here  Sm  assigns  the  pronunciation  (ou)  to  Latin  u  as  well 
as  to  Gk  on.  In  E.  he  distinguishes  old-  from  new-diph- 
thongic  ou  solely  by  the  quantity  of  the  first  element,  which 
he  makes  short  in  the  latter,  long  in  the  former.  Observe 
the  distinction  between  (boul)  *  ball '  from  Fr  boule,  and  (booul) 
'bowl'  from  OE  lolla,  a  confusion  between  which  led  to  the 
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occasional  thMn  pronunciation  of  bowl  as  (beul).  Bll  and  Gill 
make  the  same  distinctions  as  Sm. 

885.  In  sMn  Wallis  says : 

4  Ou  et  ow  duplicem  sonum  obtinent ;  alterum  clariorem,  alterura 
obscuriorem.  In  quibusdam  vocabulis  effertur  sono  clariori  per  o 
apertuin,  et  w.  Ut  in  soul  anima,  sould  vendebam,  venditum,  snow 
nix,  know  scio,  sow  sero,  suo,  owe  debeo,  bowl  poculum,  etc.,  quo 
etiam  sono  et  o  simplex  nonnunquam  effertur  nempe  ante  Id  ut  in 
gold  aurum,  scold  rixor,  Mid  teneo,  cold  frigidus,  did  senex,  antiquus, 
etc.,  et  ante  II  in  poll  caput,  roll  volvo,  toll  vectigal,  etc.  Sed  et  haec 
omnia  ab  aliis  efferuntur  simpliciter  per  6  rotundum  acsi  scripta 
essent  sole,  sold,  snd,  etc.  In  aliis  vocabulis  obscuriori  sono  efferun- 
tur; sono  nempe  composite  ex  d  vel  u  obscuris,  et  w.  Ut  in 
Twuse  domus,  mouse  mus,  lowse  pediculus,  boul  globulus,  our  noster, 
out  ex,  owl  bubo,  town  oppidum,  foul  immundus,  fowl  volucris,  bow 
flecto,  bough  ramus,  sow  sus,  etc.  At  would  vellem,  should  deberem, 
could  possem,  course  cursus,  court  aula,  curia,  et  pauca  forsan  alia, 
quamvis  (ut  proxime  prsecedentia)  per  ou  pronunciari  debeant,  vulgo 
tamen  negligentius  efferri  solent  per  oo  [uu].' 

886.  Cooper  says : 

i  0  in  full,  fole  cum  u  conjunctus  constituit  diphthongum  in  coulter 
vomis,  four  quatuor,  mould  panifico,  mucesco,  typus  in  quo  res 
formatur ;  moulter  plumas  exuere,  poulterer  avicularius,  poultry  alites 
villatici,  shoulder  burner  us,  soul  anima ;  in  cseteris  hunc  sonum  scri- 
bimus  per  o  ante  II  finalem,  vel  I,  quando  praecedit  aliam  consonantem ; 
ut  bold  audax ;  quidam  hoc  modo  pronunciant  ow.1 

1  U  guttural  em  [B],  ante  u  Germanicum  oo  anglice  exprimentem 
semper  scribimus  per  ou ;  ut  out  ex ;  about  circa ;  ou  tamen  aliquando, 
praeter  sonum  priorem,  sonatur  ut  oo ;  ut  /  could  possem ;  ut  u 
gutturalis,  couple  copulo ;  ut  a  [oo]  bought  emptus.' 

As  fMn  (oo)  became  (oo)  in  sMn,  we  should  expect  Smith's 
(boou)  etc  to  narrow  their  first  element  in  sMn.  Cp  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  first  element  of  E.  ou  was  (oo)  or  its 
short,  which  he  identifies  with  (u},  by  which  he  probably 
means  that  it  was  narrow  (o) — }i.  W.'s  '  o  apertum '  would 
literally  mean  (o),  but  if  so,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  dropping  (or  absorption)  of  the  w  could  change  (snou) 
into  (snoo)  with  }*.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  by  open  o 
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W.  meant  short  },  which  he  hardly  recognizes  as  a  distinct 
sound.  The  epithet  '  open '  seems  to  be  meant  merely  to 
exclude  'obscure  o'  =  l. 

887.  Price  and  Miege  identify  E.  mi  with  long  0,  meaning 
(oo),  which  became  fixed  in  thMn,  so  that  no  and  know  were 
levelled  under  (noo),  to  be  diph thonged  into  (ou)  in  LE. 


CONSONANTS. 


888.  Initial  h,  which  was  preserved  throughout  fMn  and 
sMn,  began  to  be  dropt  everywhere  in  colloquial  speech  to- 
wards the  end  of  thMn,  but  has  now  been  restored  in  refined 
speech  by  the  influence  of  the  spelling,  which  has  introduced 
it  into  many  Fr  words  where  it  was  originally  silent,  as  in 
Inn  ill  tie. 

889.  Already  in  ME  the  alternation  of  such  forms  as  hlh  pi 
hie  led  to  the  irregular  dropping  of  the  h  in  the  uninflected 
hi.     That  these  curtailed  forms  were   preserved  in  eMn  is 
shown  by  such  spellings  as  bye—high  in  Td  and  the  phonetic 
transcription  //<'/=///////  in  HVg,  enough  pi  enow  being,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  example  of  the  faithful  retention  of  the  pho- 
netically divergent  forms.     The  retention  of  the  silent  gh  in 
such  words  as  high,  neigh  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the 
striving  after  graphical  distinctiveness,  the  spelling  hye,  hie 
being  reserved  for  the  verb  to  hie—'  hasten.' 

890.  Sb  says  of  the  E.  gh : 

'  Gh  has  the  same  Bound  as  our  [Welsh]  cA,  except  that  they  sound 
gh  softly,  not  in  the  neck,  and  we  sound  ch  from  the  depth  of  our 
throats  and  more  harshly,  and  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  English  to 
IK  ar  tlu>  grating  sound  of  this  letter,  so  Welshmen  in  the  South  of 
Wales  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible.' 

The  North  Welsh  ch  is  ci,  the  South  Welsh  sound  being  c 
without  any  trill.  This  'harsh,'  'grating'  trill  was  absent 
from  the  E.  gh,  according  to  Sb,  who  also  tells  us  that  the  E. 
sound  was  not  formed  '  in  the  depth  of  the  throat,'  which  is 
evidently  nu  ant  to  apply  to  the  front  o  in  night  etc.  Whether 

s  2 
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the  statement  is  to  be  applied  literally  to  the  gh  in  laugh  — 
ME  a,  is  uncertain.  If  so,  it  would  imply  that  this  latter 
sound  had  been  weakened  to  the  a  in  what,  which  is  by  no 
means  improbable.  Sb  and  the  HVg  transcribe  gh  by  ch, 
never  omitting  it  except  where  it  was  already  liable  to  be 
dropped  in  ME. 

891.  The  other  fMn  authorities  indicate  a  very  weak  sound 
of  gh.     Smith  denotes  it  by  h,  saying : 

*  Scio  tauht,  niht,fiht  &  csetera  ejusmodi  scribi  etiam  g  adjuncta,  vt 
taught,  night,  fight,  sed   sonum   illius  g  quserant,   quibus  ita  libet 
Bcribere,  aures  profecto  mese  nunquam  in  illis  vocibus  sonitum  TOV  g 
poterant  haurire.' 

Hart  agrees,  writing  lauht,  oht  —  laught,  ought.  So  also  Bll  has 
liht,  lowht  =  light,  bought.  Gill  uses  a  stem-crossed  h  to  denote 
the  sound,  and  says  : 

*  X.  ch.  Grsecorum  in  initio  nunquam  vsurpamus,  in  medio,  et  fine 
ssepe ;  et  per  gh,  male  exprimimus :  posthac  sic  [crossed  h~\  scribemus : 
vt  in  (waixt  enux)  WEIGHT  ENOUGH  satis  ponderis/ 

892.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  regular  fMn  pronuncia- 
tion of  gh  reduced  it  to  a  mere  breath — probably  a  breath- 
glide  modified  by  the  preceding  vowel — Tl°o  (  =  T[ISO),  }°o, 
weakenings  of  earlier  ^loo,  JDO,  Jco.     But  even  in  this  period 
the  front  gh  must  have  been  silent  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
majority.     Sm  gives  both  (liht)  and  (leit)  =  light,  and  (feit)  = 
•fight.     Such  forms  as  (leit)  can  only  be  explained  as  diph- 
thongings  of  an  earlier  (Hit),  itself  derived  from  (liht)  by 
absorption  of  the  h.     If  (liht)  had  really  been  generally  pre- 
served in  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  cent.,  it  could  only  have 
been  contracted  into  (Hit),  which  would  have  been  preserved 
unchanged  in  LE,  for  the  earlier  (ii)  had  already  become  (oi). 
We  see,  therefore,  that  the  forms  (leixt)  etc  of  Gill  are  really 
half- artificial  blendings  of  the  older  (liht)  and  younger  (bit). 
There  was  no  doubt  a  strong — though,  of  course,  hopeless — 
reaction  against  the  dropping  of  gh,  which  was  natural  at  a 
period  when  all  the  other  conss.  which  are  now  silent,  such  as 
the  k  and  w  in  know  and  write,  were  still  sounded.     The  first 
admission  of  the  dropping  of  gh  is  made  by  Gill's  contemporary 
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Butler,  who  uses  a  crossed^  to  denote  it,  saying  '  the  Northern 
dialect  doth  y«-t  rightly  sound'  it.  implying  that  it  was  lost  in 
the  South.  The  lip  ////  must,  however,  have  been  preserved 
longer,  for  not  only  does  it  remain  to  the  present  day  in  such 
words  as  laugh  in  the  form  of  (f),  but  the  present  (oo)  in  the 
contracted  forms  touyht  etc  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
preserved  here  also  till  after  the  narrowing  of  (oo)  into  (oo)  — 
that  is,  till  sMn  —  for  otherwise  the  contraction  of  (soht)  into 
(soot)  would  have  resulted  in  LE  (sout).  It  must,  however,  be 
noted  that  the  form  (soot)  actually  occurs  in  sMn  by  the  side 
of  (soot),  showing  that  in  some  pronunciations  the  gh  in  these 
words  must  have  been  dropped  early  in  fMn. 

893.  We  can  now  proceed  to  the  sMn  authorities.     Wallis, 
after  noticing  that  initial  gh  is  simply  (g),  adds  : 

'alias  vero  nunc  dierum  prorsus  omittitur;  syllabam  tamen  pro- 
ducendam  inuuit.  A  quibusdam  tamen  (praesertim  Septentrionalibus) 
per  molliorem  saltern  aspirationem  h  efiertur,  ut  might  potestas,  light 
lux,  night  nox,  right  rectus,  sight  visus,  sigh  singultus,  weigh  pondero, 
weight  pondus,  though  quamvis,  thought  cogitatio,  wrought  operatus 
est,  brought  attulit,  taug/U  docuit,  sougJti  qusesivit,  fraug/ti  refertus, 
nought  nihil,  naught  malus,  &c.  In  paucis  vocabulis  effertur  plerum- 
que  per^f;  nempe  cough  tussis,  trough  alveolus,  tough  tenax,  rough 
asper,  laugh  rideo  proferuutur  coff,  troff,  tuff,  ruff*,  laff.  Inough 
(singulare)  sat  multum,  sonatur  inuff  ;  at  inough  (plurale)  sat  multa, 
sonatur  enow' 

894.  Here  Smith's  (riht)  etc  appears  only  as  a  Northern 
provincialism. 

896.  Wilkins,  after  saying  that  gh  might  have  been  (3) 
adds  : 

'  This  kind  of  sound  is  now  by  disuse  lost  among  us.' 
Price,  however,  in  the  same  year,  says  : 

'Gh  sounds  now  like  h  in  Almighty,  alt?wugh,'  etc., 
adding  in  the  margin  : 

'  But  the  Ancients  did,  as  the  Welch  &  Scots  do  still,  pronounce  gh 
thorow  the  throat.' 

He  notes  that  <jh  sounds  as  (f)  in  cough,  laughter,  enough,  rough. 
Cooper  sa\  I  : 
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'hodie  apud  nos  desuevit  pronunciatio  gh,  retinetur  tamen  in 
scriptura,' 

but  he  makes  it  (f)  in  cough,  laugh,  rough,  tough,  trough,  and 
makes  Wallis's  distinction  between  enough  and  enow.  Miege 
says  also  that  gh  is  generally  mute,  but  is  (f)  in  laugh,  draught, 
rough,  tough,  enough  (not  distinguishing  enow),  but  adds  : 

'  Sigh,  un  Soupir,  et  le  Verbe  to  Sigh  soupirer,  ont  un  son  particulier 
qui  approche  fort  de  celui  du  th  en  Anglois.' 

Jones  (i  701)  extends  both  the  (f)  and  the  (th)  list.  According 
to  him  (f)  is  heard  regularly  in  draught,  draughts,  laugh,  cough, 
enough,  hough,  rough,  lough,  trough ;  and  he  adds : 

'  Some  also  sound  daughter,  bought,  nought,  taught,  &c.,  as  with  an 
f,  saying  daufter,  boft,  &c.' 

And  he  states  that  gh,  ght  are  th 

'  in  sigh,  sounded  sith ;  in  drought,  Jieight  sounded  drouth,  heith* 

but  in  other  parts  of  his  book  he  also  admits  the  sounds  (sei, 
droot,  heet). 

896.  It  will  now  be  desirable  to  consider  the  changes  of  gh 
in  connection  with  the  preceding  vowel.     The  following  are 
the  ME  combinations  with  front  gh  and  their  Mn  equivalents  : 

i(h) :  high  (hai),  nigh  (nai),  thigh  (J?ai). 

iht:  right  (rait)  etc  through  (riit).  whit  (whit)  is  an 
anomalous  weak  form  of  wight  (wait). 

ei(h) :  neigh  (nei),  neighbour  (neibor). 

eiht :  eight  (eit),  weight  (weit).  height  (hait)  owes  its  vowel 
to  the  infl.  of  high. 

897.  The  combination  back  vowel  +  lip-^  inserts  an  u 
before  the  gh,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  necessarily  to 
form  a  full  diphthong  with  the  preceding  vowel,  being  some- 
times omitted,  as  in  Td's  doghter  by  the  side  of  doughter,  wroght, 
and  ocht=.  ought  in  HVg.     Such  forms  as  (soot)  sought,  (laaf) 
laugh  point  to  an  w-less  pronunciation  in  fMn,  while  such  as 
(toot)  taught  postulate  a  full  diphthong.     It  will  be  observed 
that  final  lip  gh  is  regularly  preserved  in  LE  as  (f),  except 
in  weak  words,  such  as  though,  and,  of  course,  where  analogy 
has  been  at  work,  as  in  drew : 
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uh:  through  (]>nin)  fr«»in  /,ruh  •=  OK  /"/•//  is  a  w.-ak  f«>nn. 
The  strong  form  would  be  (*J>rBf),  as  in  /• 

auh :  laugh  (laaf). 

auht  :  laiujhfi-r  (laaftar),  draught,  draft  (draaft).  (n)aught  (ot, 
not),  xltiughd'r  (slotor),  taught  (tot),  daughter  (dotor). 

uht:  doughty  (dauti),  drought  (draut)  through  (duuti)  etc. 

uh  =  OE  ah:  rniKjl,  (raf). 

uh  =  OE  oh:  tough  (taf),  enough  (inaf).  slough  (slau), plough 
(plau),  lough  (bau).  slew,  drew  owe  their  (uu)  =  earlier  (iu)  to 
the  analogy  of  the  old  w-preterites  knew,  crew  etc. 

o(u)h :  cough  (kof),  trough  (trof).  though  (Sou)  is  a  weak  form 
of  the  obsolete  vg  (J>of). 

o(u)ht :  ought  (ot),  thought  (j>ot)  etc. 

6(u)h :  hough  (hok)  earlier  (hof).  (*haf)  would  be  the  regular 
form  (cp  iih  =  OE  oh  above). 

9(u)h :  dough  (dou). 


j 

898.  There  was  evidently  a  dislike  to  the  combination  of 
(j)  with  its  cognate  vowel  (i),  which  led  to  the  substitution  of 
yes,  yet  iQiyis,yit,  which  seem  originally  to  have  been  the  more 
usual  fMn  forms.  Whether  Hart's  (iild)  really  means  that  he 
dropt  (j)  before  (ii)  is  doubtful,  as  it  may  be  simply  a  result 
of  his  theoretically  identifying  (j)  with  (i),  as  he  does.  But 
cp  w  (920). 


r 

899.  Sb  says : 

'  R  is  of  the  same  nature  in  the  two  languages,  except  that  r  is 
never  doubled  or  aspirated  at  the  beginning  of  words  as  in  Greek  and 
Welsh.' 

This  identifies  E.  r  with  the  Welsh  r  d)f,  and  excludes  the 
aspirate,  now  written  rh  01°. 

900.  Ben  Jonson  says : 

'R  is  the  Dogs  letter,  and  hurreth  in  the  sound;  the  tongue 
striking  the  inner  palate,  with  a  trembling  about  the  teeth.  It  is 
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sounded  firrae  in  the  beginning  of  the  words,  and  more  liquid  in  the 
middle,  and  ends :  as  in  rarer,  viper,  and  so  in  the  Latine.' 
If  taken  literally — and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should 
not — this  means  that  r  was  a  point  trill  o>*  initially,  and  was 
un trilled —  =  the  present  0) — before  a  vowel. 

901.  Cooper,  however,  says  that  final  r  is  trilled : 

'Verba  Anglicana  &  latina  derivativa  quse  in  origine  scribuntur 
cum  er  scribimus  item  er,  pronunciainus  autem  ur  [i3r],  non  quia  sic 
proferri  debet,  sed  quia  propter  literae  r  vibrationem  vix  aliter  efferri 
potest ;  ut  adder  coluber,  prefer  praefero,  slen&er  tenuis.'  '  r  sonatur 
post  o  in  apron  gremiale,  citron  citreum,  environ  circundo,  gridiron 
craticula,  iron  ferrum,  saffron  crocus ;  quasi  scriberentur  apurn,  &c/ 
But  here  the  mention  of  the  vibration  seems  to  be  nothing 
but  a  part  of  the  traditional  definition  of  r.  It  is  remarkable 
how  people  cling  even  now  to  the  idea  that  the  E.  r  is  trilled, 
probably  confounding  trilling  with  the  voice-vibration  in  the 
glottis.  Walker  even  imagines  a  trill  of  the  root  of  the 
tongue  in  one  of  his  pronunciations  of  r.  Lediard  (1725) 
says  of  E.  r  that  it  agrees  entirely  with  the  Gm  r,  which  at 
that  time  was  no  doubt  <i>*  all  over  North  Germany,  as  it  still 
is  in  the  remoter  districts,  having  been  supplanted  by  the 
back  e  in  the  towns. 

902.  In  LE  r  is  0)  before  a  vowel,  being  always  dropt  before 
a  pause  or  another  cons.,  leaving  only  an  (8)-glide  behind  it, 
which  is  absorbed  by  a  preceding  obscure  vowel.     We  have 
now  to  trace  the  development  of  this  voice-glide. 

903.  Sb  transcribes  E.  weak  er  by  er,  yr>  ir,  r,  as  in  kwarfer, 
papyr^  tsintsir  'gynger,'  tJiwndr,  wndr  'wondre,'  which  points  to 
an  indistinct  (er).     Bll  has  special  signs  for  syllabic  /,  m,  n  in 
falle  etc,  but  none  for  syllabic  r,  which  shows  that  Sb's  tJiwndr 
really  means  ( Jrander). 

904.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  influence  of  r  on  pre- 
ceding vowels,  which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
development  of  the  LE  vowel-system.     The  change  of  e  into  a 
before  r,  as  in  far,  reaches  back,  as  we  have  seen  (789),  into 
the   ME    period.       The   first   traces   of  the   specifically  Mn 
changes  are  found  in  sMn.     Wallis  tells  us  (793)  that  e  before 
r,  as  in  vertue,  had  the  sound  of  Fr  *  e  feminine,'  which  we 
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have  identified  as  \  or  1,.  He  expressly  distinguishes  er  from 
///•  in  ////•//.  when-  the  //  kept  it-  n^'ular  sMn  sound,  but  still, 
//'/-.  ////•//  2^(1),  olon  had  now  approximated  their  vowels  con- 
siderably, and  the  beginning  was  made  of  that  levelling  of 
vowels  which  has  now  been  carried  out  in  such  words  as  //<v, 
fitr.fr  (hoar,  faar,  faar).  Cp,  in  the  passage  quoted  just  above 
(901),  seems  to  identify  the  sound  of  er  completely  with  that 
of  ur.  He  also  gives  the  same  sound  to  the  ir  in  bird  etc. 

905.  The  following  examples  will  show  how  the  ME  vowels 
have  changed  before  r  in  MnE  and  LE.  Observe  that  (r) 
followed  by  a  vowel  in  the  same  word  has  no  effect  on  a 
preceding  short  vowel ;  thus  (naerou)  keeps  the  regular  short 
(se)  of  (maen). 

ar:  narrow  (nserou).  far,  hard  (faar,  faa;  haad).  quarrel 
(kworal).  war,  warm  (wor,  woa  ;  worn). 

ir :  stirrup  (stirap).     stir,  first  (staar,  staa  ;  faast). 

er:  herring  (herir)).  her,  were  (hear,  haa;  waar,  waa),  herd, 
ht'tinl,  /earn  (haad,  laan).  As  er  was  regularly  lengthened  to 
er  in  ME  in  strest  syllables,  except  when  followed  by  certain 
conss.,  final  er  could  become  (aar)  only  in  weak  forms  such  as 
her  and  were,  which  latter  is  a  shortened  ME  wgre.  The  (aa)  in 
heard,  learn  etc  points  to  eMn  (herd)  etc  by  the  side  of  (heerd). 
tarry  (tseri).  far,  dark  (faar,  faa ;  daak.) 

ur :  furrow  (farou).  spur,  further,  worth  (spaar,  spaa  ;  faaftar, 
waa)?).  word  (waad)  points  to  f  Mn  (wurd)  with  shortened  (uu) 
=  ME<5. 

or  :  sorrow  (sorou).  for,  north  (for,  foa ;  no)?).  Final  -or  only 
in  weak  syllables  (cp  er). 

ar :  care  (ksar).     Cp  name  (neim). 

Ir :  fire  (faiar). 

er  :  deer  (diar),/<?ar  (fiar),  here  (hiar). 

fr:  car  (iar),  tear  sb  (tiar),  beard  (biad).  bear  (tear),  tear 
(Uar)  vb. 

ar :  sour  (sauar). 

ur :  cure  (kjuar).     lure  (luar). 

6r  :  moor  (muar).    floor  (flor). 

§r  :  more  (mor).     hoarse  (hos). 

air :  fair  (ftar). 
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eir  :  their  (&ar). 

£ir :  stairs  (stsoz). 

our  :  four  (for),    fourth  (foj?). 


906.  In  eMn  I  must  have  had  the  same  deep  pitch  as  at 
present,  as  shown  by  its  development  of  a  parasite  u  between 
it  and  a  preceding  back  vowel  (784,  842). 

907.  (1)  is  regularly  dropt  between  its  parasite  (u)  and  a 
following  cons,  in  the  fMn  combinations  auJf,  aulv,  aulm,  aulk, 
oulk,  as  in  half,  halve,  calm;   walk ;  folk  (haaf,  haav,  kaam  ; 
wok;    fouk).     Also   in  should,  would,  could  (Jud,  wud,  kud). 
This  loss  of  I  began  in  fMn.     In  the  last  three  words  (the  last 
of  which,^=ME  eupe,  cude,  owed  its  I  to  the  analogy  of  the 
other  two)  the  I  seems  at  first  to  have  been  dropped  only  in 
the  weak  forms. 

908.  Sb  notes  the  provincial  dropping  of  I  in  bowd,  bw,  caw, 
as  he  writes  them,  =  bold,  bull,  call.     There  are  traces  of  this  in 
the  literary  language,  for  we  can  only  explain  Td's  curious 
spelling  rayneboll= rainbow  on  the  supposition   that   he  pro- 
nounced bowl  and  bow  '  arcus '  alike  as  (bou). 


)>,  s,  J,  f. 

909.  In  some  words  MnE  final  ()?)  corresponds  anomalously 
to  medial  ME  th  =  (f&),  as  in  pith,  beneath,  loth,  earth,  fourth  etc. 
Final  (z)  =  ME  (s)  in  arose,  chose  is  due  to  the  infl.  of  the  inf. 
rise,  chose.     The  (z)  of  wise  adj.  must  also  be  due  to  some 
analogy — either  of  the  inflected  ME  wise  or  of  wisdom. 

910.  /=  ME  v  in  belief,  sherrif,  and  a  few  others. 

911.  The  present  distinction  between  initial  (J?)  and  ($)  is 
fully  confirmed  for  fMn  by  HVg,  which  writes  dde,  dden,  ddat, 
ddei=the,  then,  that,   they  with   the   Welsh   dd=(%),  writing 
Welsh  th  =  ()?)  in  other  words. 

912.  In  HVg  with  and  of  are  written  wyth  and  off=  strong 
(w*)?,  of).     Td  writes  both  of  and  off  for  the  prp.     The  other 
authorities  give  ((?)  in  with.    Hart,  however,  has  (urS).     There 
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can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  (wij>,  wi  S,  of,  ov)  existed  side 
by  side  in  fMn  as  strong  and  weak  forms  respectively,  (wij?) 
is  now  almost  extinct,  and  (of)  is  entirely  restricted  to  its 
adverbial  function. 

913.  The  fMn  change  of  ($)  into  (d)  takes  place  mainly  aft  i 
r,  as  in  munlcr,  burden,  or  before  r,  where  d  and  d  were  confused 
(931),  as  in  rudder ',  and  /,  as  in  swaddle,  fall  I  >'. 

914.  *h  in  fMn  does  not  seem  to  have  differed  from  the 
]>ivsrnt  sound.     Sb  says: 

1  Sh  when  coming  before  a  vowel  is  equivalent  to  this  combination 
ssi,  thus  SHAPPE  ssiajyp,  SHEPE  ssiij).  Sh  coming  after  a  vowel  is 
pronounced  isa,  thus  ASSHE  aiss,  WASSHE  waiss.  And  wherever  it  is 
met  with,  it  hisses  like  a  roused  serpent,  not  unlike  the  Hebrew 
letter  called  schin.  And  if  you  wish  further  information  respecting 
this  sound,  you  should  listen  to  the  hissing  voice  of  shellfish  when 
they  begin  to  boil.' 

So  also  HVg  writes  siak—  shake,  with  the  variations  syts 
1  such/  aish  '  ask,'  shio  ( shew.' 

915.  s  in  Welsh  is  (J)  in  such  words  as  ceisio,  where  it  has 
developed  out  of  the  combination  (sj),  but  this  is  a  very  recent 
development.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  even  in  Sb's  time 
*  was  palatalized  in  this  combination— s\<o.   This  was  probably 
also  the  beginning  of  the  LE  (J)-sound  of  *  in  such  a  word  as 
nation,  which  Gill  writes  (naasion).     In  sMn  Wallis  recognizes 
(J)  in  such  words,  but  Wilkins  still  writes  (resurreksion)  = 
rt'xi'rrection,  and  Price  (1668)  only  recognizes  *  hard  *'  in  passion.. 
Cooper  (1685)   admits   shure,   shugar,-=zsure,   sugar  (facilitatis 
causa,'  although  he  stigmatizes  the  &4 -pronunciation  as  bar- 
barous. 

916.  Miege  (1688)  writes  cMre,  pennchoun  in  French  letters 
for  sure,  pension,  states  that  in  the  termination  -ision,  s  sounds 
as  French  g  or  /,  and  writes  ujual,  traingient,  lejeur,  ojer,  hojer, 
crujfr  for  usual,  transient,  leisure,  osier,  hosier,  crosier.   This  passage 
contains  the  first  notice  of  the  sound  (3),  which  had  previously 
been  known  only  in  the  combination  (d^)=j  and  'soft'  g.     It 
is  not  noticed  even  by  Lediard  (1725),  who  seems  to  pro- 
nounce  decision   etc  with  (J).      Sheridan  (1780)  fully  recog- 
nizes it. 
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917.  Gill  distinctly  recognizes  wJi  as  a  simple  cons. : 

'  TF,  aspiratum,  consona  est,  quam  scribunt  per  ivli  et  tamen  aspi- 
ratio  prsecedit.  Illse  namque  voces  quae  per  wh  scribuntur ;  possunt 
atque  etiam  ad  exempla  maiorum  scribi  debent  per  (hw)  aut  (hu) ;  ita 
enim,  nihil  aliud  inde  colligi  queat,  quam  quod  ex  ipso  wh,  intelligimus  ; 
vt  (wiil)  sive  (uiil)  WEELE  nassa,  (hwiil)  sive  (huiil)  WHEELE  rota. 
Tamen  quia  nostra  experientia  docet,  (w)  et  (wh)  veras  esse  sirnpli- 
cesque  consonas,  in  quarum  elatione  (u)  suggrunnit  tantum,  non  clara 
vocalis  auditur;  ideo  illud  (w)  ante  vocales  aut  diphthongos  ius 
assignatum  obtinebit;  at  (wh)  mala  tantum  consuetudine  valebit  in 
(what)  quid,  (whether)  uter  &  similibus.' 

918.  Towards  the  close  of  thMn  (wh)  began  to  be  levelled 
under  (w),  and  in  the  present  cent,  the  change  was  carried  out 
universally,  even  among  those  who  still  retained  (h)  as  a  mark 
of  gentility.     But  of  late  years  it  has  begun  to  be  restored  in 
Southern  educated   speech,  partly  by  the   influence   of  the 
spelling,  partly  by  that  of  Scotch  and  Irish  pronunciation,  so 
that  in  another  generation   it  will  probably  be  completely 
restored.     It  is  now  pronounced  in  unstrest  words,  where  it 
was  probably  weakened  into  (w)  in  the  period  when  it  was 
a  natural  sound. 

919.  The  now  silent  w  before  r  is  preserved  not  only  in 
HVg,  as  in  wricht  'wright,'  but  also  by  all  the  other  fMn 
authorities.     Those  of  the  sMn  period  drop  it.     Jones,  how- 
ever, says  '  r-  may  be  wr-.'     Lediard  (1725)  says  that  in  wr  the 
w  is  '  little  or  scarcely  heard,  as  in  wrack,  wrench  etc,  in  which 
I  can  only  find  a  soft  aspiration  before  r!    The  development  of 
(o)  in  wrath  and  of  (o)  in  the  vg  (rop)  =wrap  shows  clearly  that  w 
was  not  simply  dropt  before  r,  but  that  it  first  rounded  it,  and 
then  was  dropt  itself  as  superfluous :  3(1),  sow,  0)9,  o>.     In  LE  r, 
whether  answering  to  old  wr  or  to  simple  r,  is  often  rounded, 
especially  in  emphatic  speaking.     Perhaps  it  is  to  some  such 
practice  that  Jones  is  alluding  in  the  remark  cited  above. 

920.  Sb's  writing  wnder,  w  for  wonder^  woo  would  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  Welsh  habits,  as  also  Jones's  sMn  (umsen)  = 
woman.     But  that  there  was  a  real  dislike  to  the  sequence 
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(w)  +  (u)  js  shown  by  ooze = OE  wo*,     w  has  also  been  dropt 
after  o  in  thong  and  *0,  the  last  being  cM  1*1. 

921.  The  loss  of  the  «?  of  answer  is  the  result  of  want  of 


ng 

922.  Gill  appears  to  be  the  first  writer  who  recognizes  (n) 
as  a  separate  element.  He  says,  leaving  his  notation  un- 
altered : 

'  N  in  illis  [literis]  est  quas  nihil  mutare  diximus :  at  si  k,  aut  g, 
sequatur  paulum  minuenda  est  nostra  sentential  neque  enim  (si 
accurate  expendas)  plane  ita  profertur  in  thank  et  think  quemad- 
iiKxlum  pronunciatur  in  hand  nianus,  et  non  NONE  nullus.  Sed  ne 
adeo  nasutuli  videamur  ut  nihil  vetustate  rancidum  ferre  possimus : 
quia  k,  ibi  clare  auditur,  nee  congruum  esse  reor  qnicquam  veritati 
propinquum  immutare ;  monuisse  tantum  volui,  sed  te  invito  non 
monuisse  tamen.  At  si  g  subsequatur  vt  in  thing  res  et  song  canti- 
cum ;  quia  sonus  litei  ae  g  ibi  nullus  est,  at  semivocalis  plane  alia 
qua?  ab  n  non  minus  distat  quam  m;  literae  ng.  una  erit  ex  illis 
corapositis,  quibus  fas  esse  volui  sonum  simplicem  indicare,  ut  in  sing 
canta,  et  among  inter,  hue  etiam  refer  ilia  in  quibus  g,  ab  n,  ratione 
sequentis  liquids  quodammodo  distrahitur,  a  spangl  nitella,  tu  intangl 
iinplicare.' 

This  quite  agrees  with  the  present  usage,  which  pronounces 
ng  finally  as  (n),  keeping  the  g  before  /  (spaengl),  as  also  before 
a  vowel,  as  in  (hanger)  hunger,  except  where  the  analogy  of 
the  forms  in  which  (n_)  is  final  have  introduced  it  medially 
also,  as  in  (siner)  ringer,  (sinin)  by  the  infl.  of  (sb}).  Medial  (g) 
is,  however,  preserved  in  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  as  in 
(longar,  longist).  The  fMn  usage  was  no  doubt  the  same. 


k,  g 

923.  Initial  k  before  n  is  written  not  only  in  HVg,  as  in 
knicht-  'knight,'  but  also  by  all  the  other  fMn  authorities. 
The  sMn  Wallis  also  allows  k  in  know^  knew.  Jones  also  says 
that  initial  kn  'may  be  sounded  kn! 
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924.  Cooper  says : — 

'  Kn  sonatur  ut  hn ;  knave  nebulo  .  .  .  quasi  hnave  etc.* 

Lediard  (1725)  says: 

'  K  before  n  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  only  aspirated,  and 
spoken  as  an  h ;  knack  hnack,  knave  hnave,  knife  hneif,  knee  Imie, 
knot,  know,  knuckle,  etc.  M.  Ludwick  says  that  k  before  n  is  called 
t ;  Arnold  and  others  declare  that  it  is  pronounced  d.  But  any  one 
experienced  in  English  pronunciation  must  own,  that  only  a  pure 
gentle  aspiration  is  observable,  and  by  no  means  so  hard  and  un- 
pleasant a  sound  as  must  arise  from  prefixing  d  or  t  to  n.' 

This,  of  course,  means  that  kn  did  not  become  the  present 
(n)  by  mere  dropping  of  the  k,  but  the  n  was  unvoiced  by  the 
off  breath-glide  of  the  k,  which  was  then  itself  dropt  as  super- 
fluous, l  was  afterwards  levelled  under  the  more  frequent  i. 
The  same  change  of  kn-  into  l  has  taken  place  in  Mnlcel., 
where  knif  is  pronounced  ll*>.  The  tn  of  the  Germans  was, 
no  doubt,  only  a  clumsy  way  of  indicating  the  voiceless  n. 

925.  Initial  gn  does  not  occur  in  the  fMn  authorities,  but 
was  no  doubt  (gn),  parallel  to  (kn).     Jones  in  sMn  makes  it 
simple  n.     Lediard,  however,  says : 

'  Initial  g  before  n  sounds  as  an  aspiration  or  h,  not  like  a  hard  g, 
as  gnash  hnasch  not  gnasch,  gnat  hnat  not  gnat,  gnaw  hnah  not  gnah, 
gnomon,  gnostick.' 

It  is  possible  that  gn-  was  levelled  under  the  more  frequent  fat, 
but  a  comparison  of  this  statement  with  that  about  wr-  (919), 
where  the  term  'aspiration'  is  used  without  any  apparent 
meaning,  makes  it  altogether  doubtful. 

926.  The  old-fashioned  fronting  of  k  and  g  after  (aa)  in 
(kjaat,  gjaadn)  cart,  garden  etc,  is  evidently  the  result  of  the 
sMn  pronunciation  of  these  words  with  (aese).     When  (sese) 
became  (aa)  the  preceding  front-modified  £s  and  #s  retained 
and  exaggerated  the  front  glide  on  to  the  (aa). 

t,  d  ;  t/,  d5 

927.  The  change  of  (tj,  dj)  into  (tj,  ds)  in  thMn,  as  in 
(neitjar,  veadser)  nature,  verdure,  through  (nsesetjur)  etc  is  quite 
parallel  to  that  of  (sj)  into  J  (915). 
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The  old  cJi,j  had  already  developed  into  their  present  soun<l 
of  (tj,  ds)  in  fMn,  as  shown  by  the  insertion  of  t  and  d,  which 
is  common  in  Td,  as  in  /r/r//,-,  //•<//<•//,•,  knolcdging  by  the  side  of 
knowlege. 

928.  The  voicing  of  ME  /•//  in  /•//"//•//•//</,»  =  ME  knpwlfeb  is 
evidently  parallel  to  the  (z)  of  speeches  etc,  being  due  to  want 
of    stress.     In    the    LE   (grinids,    wulidj)  =  Greenwich  (OE 
(ire muni-),  //W/'vV-//,  the  same  change  has  taken  place.     We 
may  therefore  confidently  assume  an  earlier  alternation  of 
strong  (eetj,  whit/,  sutj)  each,  ?*•// //•//,  *uch  with  weak  (eedj,  wids, 
suds)  in  -tr/i'n-hcn'r  etc,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Lediard's  (1725) 
(mlS,  winds). 

929.  In  LE  t  preceded  by  the  hisses  s  and  /  and  followed 
by  the  vowellikes  I,  n,  m  is  regularly  dropped,  as  in  (Jrisl, 
faasn,  t/esnat,  krismas)  thistle,  fasten,  chestnut,  christmas,  (ofn) 
often.     It  will  be  observed  that  in  most  of  the  examples  the 
vowellike  cons,  is  final,  and  therefore  syllabic ;  it  is  probable 
that  the  dropping  of  the  t  began  in  such  words.     In  fMn  the  t 
was  still  preserved,  as  shown  by  Sb's  transliteration  thystl  etc, 
but  not  in  sMn,  so  that  Buchanan's  preservation  of  it  in  thMn 
must  be  a  Scotticism,  the  t  in  castle  etc  being  still  preserved 
even  in  refined  Scotch  pronunciation. 

930.  The  triple  consonant-groups  (It/,  ntj)  are  lightened  in 
the  same  way  by  throwing  out  the  t,  as  in  milch,  bench.     So 
also  (nds)  becomes  (n$),  as  in  singe,  (Ids)  as  *n  ?>ufye  being  kept. 

931.  ME  d  preceded  by  a  vowel  and  followed  by  r — gene- 
rally with  a  vowel  between — became  (-5)  in  many  words  in 
fMn,  such  *&  father,  gather,  together,  hither,  mother. 

932.  The  change  of  t  into  (j>)  after  r  in  s*carth(y)  seems  to  be 
not  earlier  than  thMn. 


p,  b 

933.  The  loss  of  final  b  after  m  occurred  already  in  fMn, 

thus  Gill  has  (lam)  =  lamb.     Td  has  lamle  but  tiomme,  dornm  = 
tin  HI  bt   which    shows    that    both    pronunciations    must   have 
existed  in  the  earliest  fMn.     Such  spellings  as  limb  and  // 
=  ME  tiint  mtmen  seem,  indeed,  to  point  to  a  complete  con- 
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fusion  between  final  m  after  a  short  vowel,  and  ml,  in  pro- 
nunciation as  well  as  spelling,  lamb  being  pronounced  (lam, 
lamb),  limb  being  pronounced  (lim,  limb)  indifferently ;  perhaps 
the  b  was  only  sounded  before  a  vowel  beginning  the  next 
word.  Unstrest  b  after  m  was  dropt  in  writing  as  well  as 
pronunciation  in  oafcum  =  01Ei  dcumba. 

934.  b  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  inserted  between  m  and  I 
in  such  words  as  thimble,  bramble.     This  insertion  began  in 
1ME. 

LIVING  ENGLISH  SOUNDS. 

935.  If  we  compare  the  fMn  orthography  with  that  of  LE, 
we  see  at  once  that  the  latter  is  distinguished  (i)  by  its  entire 
dissociation  from  the  spoken  language,  and  (2)  by  its  fixity. 
The  present  E.  orthography  is  practically  a  system  of  letter- 
groups  which  are   partly  arbitrary  hieroglyphs,  partly  im- 
perfectly phonetic  representations  of  the  language  of  the  i6th 
cent. 

936.  If  we  compare  the  sound-systems  of  the  two  periods, 
we  are  struck  (i)  by  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place 
—changes  which  have  not  been  in  any  way  retarded  by  the 
increasing  fixity  of  the  orthography — and  (2)  by  the  greater 
uniformity  of  the  present  pronunciation,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  greater  facilities  of  communication. 

937.  In  the  fMn  and  sMn  periods  the  influence  of  spelling 
on  pronunciation  seems  to  have  been  very  slight.     But  as 
standard  E.  came  to  be  spoken  over  a  continually  widening 
area,  and  as  the  distinction  of  polite  and  vulgar  pronunciation 
developed  itself  more  and  more,  there  arose  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  colloquialisms  of  the  sMn  period,  and  in  the  thMn 
period  many  older  pronunciations  were  restored  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  written  language,  schoolmasters  and  pronouncing- 
dictionaries  working  hand  in  hand.     Thus,  in  the  iyth  cent, 
such  a  pronunciation  as  (bsekerd)  =  backward  was  the  regular 
one,  and  our  present  (bsekwod)  would  have  seemed — what  it 
no  doubt  was  at  first — a  pedantic  following  of  the  spelling. 
We  see  the  same  process  in  the  present   pronunciation  of 
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toward*  as  (towodz)  which  seems  likely  to  supplant  the  older 
and  still  commoner  (todz). 

938.  In  the  case  of  words  which  have  become  rare  and 
obsolete,  a  refashioning  of  the  pronunciation  through  mis- 
interpretation of  tin-  ^H-lling  i*  inevitable,  as  in  our  pr< 
pronunciation  of  Le/iorc  as  (bihouv)  instead  of  (bihuwv)  with 
the  regular  (uwj  =  ME  5.  These  influences  have  not  so  much 
affected  the  E.  part  of  our  vocabulary  as  they  have  the  Fr 
and  foreign  words,  where,  indeed,  the  corruption  of  spelling 
as  well  as  of  pronunciation — the  latter  the  consequence  of 
the  former — have  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
our  present  written  language  almost  useless  for  purposes  of 
historical  investigation. 


STRESS. 

939.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  LE  is  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  its  vowels  to  stress-influence.    Most  words  which 
occur  frequently  as  unstrest  members  of  a  sentence  develop 
a  weak  form  alongside  of  the  original  strong  form  by  modifica- 
tion of  the  vowel  and  occasionally  by  consonant- dropping. 
Thus,  in  the  sentence  (-$az  noubedi  $ta)  there  is  nobody  there, 
(•89)  is  the  weak  form  of  the  strong  (toa).     Here  there  is  a 
distinction  of  meaning,  but  in  many  cases  the  strong  form  is 
simply  more  emphatic  than  the  weak  one,  as  in  (:whot  *aa  -ju 
duwiij)  u-hat  arc  you  doiiiy  ?  compared  with  (whot-e -ju  duwin). 
Unstrest   vowels   all  tend   to   weakening,  generally  in   the 
direction  of  the  mixed  vowels,  and  there  are  several  vowels 
which  occur  only  in  unstrest  syllables:  IT,  ],,  f,  \t  as  in  (meni, 
beta,  vrelju,  felou  >[co^))  many,  Letter,  value,  ft  How.     The  last 
two  are  weakenings  of  (uw)  and  (o,  o)  resp.     The  first  two  are 
weakenings  of  a  variety  of  vowels  and  diphthongs. 

940.  The  history  of  MnE  and  LE  stress  and  stress-influence 
offers  great  difficulties,  because  of  our  defective  knowledge  of 
tin-  rarlicr  periods.     It  is  certain  that  many  of  our  present 
weak  forms  are  of  sMn,  some  of  i'Mn  origin,  while  the  alter- 
nation of  such  forms  as  (hiz)  and  (iz)  can  be  traced  back  to 
OE  (500). 

T 
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941.  The  history  of  MnE  sentence-stress  cannot  be  attempted 
at  present.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  LE  as  com- 
pared with  OE  sentence-stress  is  its  development  of  level 
stress.  In  such  an  attributive  group  as  (big  blsek  dog),  where 
in  OE  the  first  element  would  have  had  a  stronger  stress  than 
the  others,  we  stress  all  three  words  equally.  We  even 
separate  the  elements  of  a  traditional  compound  in  the  same 
way,  if  the  first  word  is  attributive,  as  in  (ijvnir)  staa)  evening 
sfar  =  OE  '<zfeii-sfeorra,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  we 
isolate  inseparable  prefixes  by  means  of  an  independent  stress, 
if  they  have  a  full  meaning,  as  in  (-an-kuwj?)  uncouth  — Qi^ 
•un-ctij}t  the  Scotch  unco  ('Brjke)  still  preserving  the  older  stress. 
All  this,  as  well  as  the  many  delicate  gradations  of  stress 
which  in  our  syntax  supply  the  place  of  inflection,  must  be  of 
comparatively  late  origin. 


QUANTITY. 

942.  In  LE  long  vowels  occur  only  finally,  as  in  (faa)  far, 
and  before  voiced  conss.,  as  in  (haad)  hard,  being  shortened  to 
half-long  before  voiceless  conss.,  as  in  (haat)  heart. 

943.  Final  voiceless  conss.  are  short  after  a  long  vowel,  as 
in  (haat),  long  after  a  short  vowel,  as  in  (hset)  hat.     If  a  final 
voice  cons,  follows  a  short  vowel,  as  in  (bsed)  lad,  the  length 
seems  to  be  generally  distributed  over  both  vowel  and  cons., 
although   it   is   sometimes   confined   to   the  vowel.     In  vgE 
there  is  a  tendency  to  lengthen  the  vowel  before  voiceless 
conss.  as  well. 

944.  These  rules  apply   only  to   strest   syllables,  unstrest 
syllables   being  generally   short.     A    strest   short   vowel   is 
never  followed  by  a  short  single  cons.,  unless  the   cons,  is 
followed   by   a   short    stressless   vowel   without   any   pause 
between  them,  as  in  (bete)  letter.     If  such  a  word  is  drawled 
out,  the  length  is  thrown  on  to  the  stressless  vowel,  as  in 
(:whot  9  piti)  :DJD  -\  D-Cof*,  what  a  pity  ! 
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•18, 

945.  The  following  is  the  LE  vowel-system,  weak  vowels 
marked  by  a  preceding  ( -  ) : 

a  -  >         i,  -i  e         te       u,  -u  o,  -o 

ai.au  ij  <i  (j)uw  OU, -OU  :  oi 

aa  i  »  to  (j)ud  °>  °9 


>       -I      r,-jv        c       t     *,-*         j,-t 

V-> 1*          rfA          CfT  (<l))ll>        J})>  -fo>;  Jr- 

]l  J»  fl  p,  (fl))ll  Jt,  Jl 

946.  The  first  row  consists  of  mtmopkUumg%^  all  of  which, 
though  normally  short,  occur  also  long  (943),  the  only  monoph- 
thong  among  the   normally   long  vowels   being  (oo).     The 
remaining   diphthong-vowels  may  be   classified   as   divergent 
diphthongs  (ai,  au,  oi),  mid  diphthongs  (ei,  ou),  high  diphthongs 
(ij,  uw),  Murmur  diphthongs  (io,  £o,  uo,  oo),  and  ;/////•//////•  longs 
(aa,  o).     In  these  last  the  murmur  is  only  just  audible,  while 
in  (oo)  it  is  completely  absorbed.     There  are  also  the  triph- 
thongs (aio)  etc.     All  these  (o)s   are  parasite  developments 
due  to  a  following  r  (905). 

947.  (a)  =  (i)  ME  u,  as  in  (kam)  come.    (2)  «,  as  in  (kratj) 
cri'lch.    (3)  o,  as  in  (avn)  oven.   (4)  5,  as  in  (dan)  done.     The  full 
back  ]  is  heard  in  the  West  of  E.  and  in  Scotland.     In  Vg 
this  vowel  tends  to  widening  and  lowering,  becoming  nearly 
j.     American  and  Irish  E.  agree  in  making  (a)  a  sound  inter- 
mediate to  ]  and  j  —  ]KT.     The  StE  sound  must  be  the  older, 
as  being  nearer  the  sMn  1  or  1. 

948.  (i)  =  (i)  i,  as  in  (liv)  live.     (2)  «,  as  in  (mil)  mill.     (3) 
e,  as  in  (strirj)  string.     (4)  <?,  as  in  (sik)  sick.     In  children  (i) 
has  been  absorbed  by  an  (unmodified  (1),  the  glide  between 
them  developing  into  a  full  (u) — (tfuldron).     In  milk  the  same 
rounded  (1)  has  become  syllabic,  and  the  preceding  vowel  has 
become  a  glide-vowel — (mjlk),  sometimes  (mjulk). 

949.  (e)  =  ( i )  e,  as  in  (west,  best)  west,  best.    (2)  a,  as  in  (meni) 
.     (  })   7  (/)  in  (Jerif)  sheriff.     (4)  /,  as  in  (dred)  dread. 

(5)  e,  as  in  (frend)//vVW.     (6)  «,  as  in  (beri)  bury. 

950.  ffi  =  (i)  a,  as  in  (maen)  man.     (2)  e,  as  in  (J^rae/)  thresh, 
thrash.     (3)  o  in  (stra^p)  strap.     Tends  to  [  in  Vg. 

T   2 
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951.  u  =  (i)  u,  as  in  (fu\)full.     (2)  o,  as  in  (Jud,  wild)  should, 
would.     (3)  ii  in.  (kud)  could.     (4)  d,  as  in  (fut)  foot. 

952.  o  =  (i)  o,  as  in  (lot)  lot.     (2)  0,  as  in  (wont,  solt)  want, 
salt.     (3)  g  in  (hot)  //<?/. 

953.  ai  =  (i)  *,  as  in  (laif)  life.     (2)  u,  as  in  (braid)  Irlde. 
(3)  //&,  as  in  (brait)  bright.     (4)  <?  in  (braiar)  imr.     Broadened 
to  ]IT,  jf-r,  JJV  in  Vg,  the  second  element  being  often  obscured — 
ji.     Before  (1)  it  is  almost  completely  absorbed  in  Vg,  mile 
being  confused  with  marie. 

954.  au=(i)   «,    as   in   (haus)    house.      (2)    uh   in   (dauti) 
doughty.     Becomes  p  in  Vg. 

955.  ij  =  (i)  e,  as  in  (hij,  strijt)  he,  street.     (2)  £  as  in  (ijst) 
east-.     (3)  e,  as  in  (ijt)  earf.     In  Vg  the  first  element  is  lowered, 
so  that  the  diphthong  approximates  to  (ei). 

956.  ei  =  (i)  a,  as  in  (neim)  name.     (2)  ai,  as  in  (dei)  day. 
(3)  ei,  as  in  (iSei)  ^^.     (4)  <??,  as  in  (hei)  /wy.     (5)  fit  as  in 
(klei)  cfoy.     In  Vg  the  first  element  is  broadened  to  \,  so  that 
this  diphthong  is  confused  with  St  (ai),  except  when  this  latter 
is  broadened  (953). 

957.  uw  =  (i)  o,  as   in   (kuwl)  cool.     (2)  u,  as   in  (stuwp) 
stoop.     (3)  u  in  (bruwz)  bruise.     (4)  eu,  as  in  (straw)  ttrew. 
(5)  ett,  as  in  (gruw)  ^/-^w.     Becomes  If)  in  Vg. 

958.  juw  =  (i)  it,  as  in  (tjuwn)  tune.     (2)  0#,  as  in  (njuwt) 
newt.     (3)  <?«£,  as  in   (njuw)  new.     (4)  f#,  as   in   (fjuw)  few. 
Becomes  coTae  in  Vg  initially,  Tae)  non-initially,  as  in  (nuw)  new. 

959.  ou  =  (i)  j>,  as  in  (stoun)  stone.     (2)  o,  as  in  (koul)  coal. 
(3)  o,  as  in  (wouk)  woke.     (4)  ou,  as  in  (noun)  /?0?r«.     (5)  o(l), 
as  in  (fouk,  boult)  J'olk,  lolt.     (6)  ow,  as  in  (flou)  flow.     (7) 
yu,  as  in  (slou)  ^/<?z^.     Becomes  ^  in  affected,  ]%  in  Vg  speech. 
Weak  (ou),  as  in  narrow,  becomes  (9)  in  Vg. 

960.  oi  =  (i)  oi,  as  in  (vois)  voice.     (2)  ii  (I)  in  (boil)  boil  sb. 

961.  aa  =  (i)  «,  as   in  (graas,  haad,  haaf)  grass,  hard,  half, 
(z)  e(r),  as  in  (staar)  star.     Broadened  to  j*,  j*  in  Vg. 

962.  99  =  (j)  ir(ur),  as  in  (baatj,  baodn)  birch,  burden.    (2)  er,  as 
in  (99)? )  earM.     (3)  ur,  as  in  (taaf)  turf.     (4)  0V  in  (wead)  word. 

963.  io  =  (i)  er,  as  in  (stiar)  steer.     (2)  fr,  as  in  (niar)  near. 
(3)  er,  as  in  (spiar)  #^ar. 

964.  £9=(i)  er(1),  as  in  (hear)  te>.     (2)  ^V,  as  in  (iar)  ^-^ 
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(3)  <•>,  as  in  (swtor)  *//wir.     (4)  air,  as  in  (ftor)/a/r.     ( 
in  (<V>r)  ///r/>.    (6)  /"/;•,  as  in  (sttoz)  */W*. 

965.  ue  =  or,  as  in  (mu  >r)  ////w. 

966.  jua  =  /7/-,  as  in  (kjuor)  /v/r^. 

967.  o  =  (i)  «",  as  in  (dro)  //r<//'\     (2)  fl(/),  as  in  (fol,  wok) 
,  ti'n/k.    (3)  (n')fi,  as  in  (wotor,  worn)  water,  war/;/.    (4)  (w)e(r), 
in  (J?wot)  thwart.     (,«;)  or,  as  in  (hos)  ^0ra?.     (6)  ^r  in  (hos) 

.     (7)  o//r,  as  in  (foti)  forty.     (8)  <?;/(//),  as  in  (kof,  |?ot) 
ro;/^//,  f/iocg/if.     (9)  £>  in  (brodj  ///-^///. 

968.  oo  =  (i)  or,  as  in  (foar)  /or.     (2)  pr,  as  in  (moor)  more. 
(3)  or,  as  in  (bifoor)  before.     (4)  our,  as  in  (foarj/W. 

'I'lio   (o)  is  dropt  when  a  cons,    follows:    cp   (bifoo)  with 
(-bi  forit)  before  if. 

969.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  LE  vowel-system  is 
its  diphthonging  of  all  the  earlier  long  monophthongs.     The 
(iiplithonging  of  (ei)  and  (ou)  was  first  noticed  by  Smart  in 
1836,  but  it  is  probably  older,  as  it  occurs  also  in  American 
E.,  which  still  pronounces  I*,  i*  for  our  (ij,  uw).     The  broaden- 
ing of  (ei,  ou)  to  (ei,  au)  is  not  old :  it  was  almost  unknown 
thirty  years  ago,  but  is  now  beginning  to  push  its  way  into 
educated  speech. 

CONSONANTS. 

970.  The  following  is  the  LE  cons.-systom  : 

h  )?,  s,  /  f,  wh 

k  t,  tj  p 


r  «,  K.  ?;  v, 

1 

g  d,  ds  b 

ij  n  in 

v,  S,  t  >, 

Q  b,  oe          -  D 


CD  w,  s,  e  >,  o 

CO 

CD.  oe  D 
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971.  The  LE  consonant-system  differs  comparatively  little 
from  the  ME.     The  ME  back  open  c,  o,  e  are  wanting,  and 
ME  ck,  (j  have  developed  into  oe,  ®&.     LE  has  also  developed 
a  voiced  (J)  by  the  fronting  of  older  (z),  as  in  glazier. 

972.  Otherwise  the  main  changes  are  the  loss   of  initial 
conss.  before  another  vowellike  conss.,  as  in  LE  (n)  =  ME  ku-, 
gn-,  (r)  =  ME  wr-,  and  the  dropping  of  (r)  when  not  followed 
by  a  vowel,  the  last  being  a  specially  LE  change. 

973.  In  Vg — as  also  in  most  of  the  LE  dialects  (but  not  in 
Scotch,  Irish,  American  and  Australasian) — (h)  is  dropt,  being, 
on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  retained  or  added  before  an 
emphatic  vowel.     In  Vg — as  also  generally  in  Southern  StE — 
(wh)  is  levelled  under  (w).     Vg  always,  and  StE  often,  level 
final  (9)  under  (or),  adding  an  (r)  before  another  vowel  as  in 
(ai'dier  9v)  idea  of.     Vg  treats  (aa,  o)  in  the  same  way,  as  in 
(aar  -ai  doun  nou)  ah,  I  do  not  know.     Vg  changes  final  weak 
(rj)  to  (n),  as  in  (drorin)  drawing.     The  older  Vg  (w)  for  (v)  is 
now  extinct. 
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FIRST  WORD-LIST. 

(OLD-MIDDLE-MODE  R  N  . ) 

The  following  list  is  intended  to  include  the  majority 
of  the  words  of  OE  or  Scand.  origin  still  in  common  use. 
The  tirst  column  gives  the  OE  forms,  Scand.  words  being 
marked  J.  Words  which  do  not  occur  at  all  in  OE,  or  do  not 
occur  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  here  given  are  marked*. 
Words  whose  later  form-changes  are  irregular,  owing  to 
«  \t«Tual  influences,  are  marked  f-  The  second  column  gives 
the  ME  forms,  if  possible,  those  of  the  Ormulum,  which  are 
marked  f.  The  third  column  gives  the  present  spelling. 
The  fourth  column  gives  the  present  pronunciation,  words 
more  or  less  obsolete  in  colloquial  speech  being  marked  f- 

The  notes  give  the  various  forms  for  the  four  periods —  Old, 
Middle,  Modern,  and  Living — each  period  being  separated  by 
a  dash.  If  the  first  note  is  preceded  by  a  dash,  it  applies  to 
the  Middle  period,  and  so  on.  When  the  name  of  a  text  etc 
is  not  preceded  by  any  form,  it  refers  to  the  heading  of  its 
period ;  thus  in  i  VP  means  that  eamn  is  the  form  in  that 
text,  while  the  note  on  7  refers  to  the  second  (ME)  column. 
ME  forms  which  occur  in  unambiguous  rhymes  are  marked  f 
in  the  notes,  or  else  a  specimen  rhyme  is  given,  the  rhyming 
words  being  joined  by  (:).  ME  forms  in  (  )  are  from  some 
other  than  the  chief  ms :  from  Lay.2,  AR1,  from  any  ms  but 
Ellesin.  of  Ch.  MnE  forms  in  (  )  are  transcriptions  of  the 
phonetic  spellings  of  the  phonetic  authorities. 

The  OE  forms  are  arranged  primarily  under  their  vowels  in 
the  following  order :  a  (se,  ea),  i,  e  (e.,  eo),  u,  y,  o,  oe ;  a,  a»,  se 
(  =  non-WS  e),  e  (ce),  ea,  eo,  I,  u,  y,  6.  Scand.  ei  and  by  go 
under  eg,  Scand.  $u  under  5.  The  words  are  then  arranged  by 
the  cons,  which  follows  the  vowel,  and  lastly  by  the  first 
cons,  that  precedes  the  vowel,  both  in  the  following  order : 
h-,  r,  hr,  1,  hi,  J>,  s,  w,  hw,  f ;  nc,  ng,  n,  m ;  c,  -h,  g,  t,  d,  p,  b. 
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a  (se,  ea). 


earun  vb  tarrn  are  aar 

VP.  arun  Du ,  Bu. — faren,  are  Hv.  am  AllP.  fare  And.  fer  North,  (infl. 
of  Scand.  eru).  ar  TM .— (aar,  ar)  G.  (set)  not  (eer)  Jn.  (er)  Bch.  (eer) 
Pr.  (ser)  £ft— (ear)  vgr. 


hara 

hare 

hare 

hear 

hffiring 

hering 

herring 

herirj 

sneare 

snare 

snare 

sneer 

5  scser  sn  (?)                  share 
Bcaru                          share 

'tonsure.'     landscearu  'territory  ' 

(plough)  share 
share 
Grein. 

plaufe* 
Jeer 

stser 
—  also  stare. 

sterling 

starling 

staalirj 

starian 

staren 

stare 

steer 

spSBr(stan) 

— 

spar 

spaar 

10  sparian 

sparen 

spare 

spear 

wsBr  adj 

fwarr 

ware 

weer 

—war :  bar  prt,  Balthasar  Ch. 
war(e)nian  warnien  warn  won 

'  take  care,'  '  avoid' (aa)  Bll.  (a)  G.  (oo)  EO,  Bch,  Sk. 

faran  tfarenn  fare  fear 

mare  mare  (night)mare        naitmeer 

15  cam  care  care  kear 


tceorig 

'  querulous ' — '  mournful,'  '  sober.' 
beer  adj  bar 

0?ea)  Cp. 


bfier  prt 


tbarr 


chary 
infl.  o/caru. 
bare 

( bare 
(  bore 


tjeari 
bear 

tbear 
bor 


aho  baer — bar  Ld.  iber,  bear  (a)  Lay.  bare  :  J>are,  ber :  gere  CM.  bar : 
Issakar,  ber  :  Asser,  bor  GE.  beer :  heer  (  =haer),  messageer,  ba(a)r  Ch. 
bare :  fare  TM. 


dearr  vb 
— fdftre  CM. 


tdarr 


dare 


dear 


1  1BflT   \\niM>- 
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20  poarroc  park  park 

baarlic  ^f  tbarrlig  barley 

in-null  //  l.yn  —  k-t-rlic   7x/.    h:\rlic    Iir*f. 
Ay.,  CM.—  (barlei)  G.     (a 

bears  bace  bass 


M'iW. 


paak 

baali 

barly  Ch.     1>  r- 

baas 


arwe  ar(e)we  arrow  aerou 

anvaii   •  catapultas  '   Al'f/ifj/  ;  ff>m      OI  91%  f>l  prvar.    earlier    OE  serig 
<  >  i:T,  earh  Grein  --  (tern)  1  M. 


spearwa 
nearu 
gearwe 
gearwo  sfpl 


sparwe 
narwe 
sjarwe 
gere 


sparrow 
narrow 
yarrow 
gear 


spearou 
nsBrou 
jaarou 
tgior 

g^rwan,  prt  g^rerte  r6.  01  gyrvi,  pi  g^rvar,  vhcnce  the  ME  g.  —  gferen  pi 
Lay.  —  (giir)  Cp  etc. 

be(a)rwe  barow(e)  (wheel)barrow  baerou 

haarfest  therrfesst         harvest  haavist 

•autumn'  —  a  rare  —  c,  a  Til. 

30  am  prt  trann  ran  raan 

orn  VP,  e  W$.   am  liu.—  fran  CM,  GE,  J/r.    ron  Kath.  t?arn  PPl,  yum  Ay.  ; 
by  anal,  o/earnian  etc. 

ernien 

Cp.    (®rn,  jam)  L<1. 
fearn  feme 

gearn  garn 

--  (jaarn)  Btt.  (a)  G. 
carm  tarrm 

--  (swerm)  JBch,  Sh. 
hear  m  harm 


geearnian 


earn 

fern 
yarn 

arm 


oan 

faen 
jaan 

aam 


35 


—  herm  Lay.,  AR. 
swearm  swarm 

--  (swoonn)  Belt,  Sh. 


wearm 

--  (a)  Bll  (oo) 
earo  sf 
sarce-biscop 

—  alto  erce-,  erse-. 
40  stearc 
spearca 
mearc  sf 


twarrm 
/>,  E0t  Bch,  Sh. 
tarrke 
arch- 


harm 

swarm 

warm 

ark 
arch- 


haam 
sworn 
worn 

aak 
aatf- 


tstarrc  stark  staak 

sparke  spark  spank 

tmerrke  mark  maak 

'boundary.'  mearcian  'mark.'     marc  'mark*  (coinN  IWS  from  01  mjrk  — 
inerke/ro)M  01  m^rki.     Ch  hat  merk  *  mark  '  and  mark  '  coin.' 

Jbork  bark  bark  baak 

mearg  marou  marrow  mssrou 

—  nicari  J»l.    inary  niery    Ch. 
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45  eart  vb  tarrt  art  aat 

earft  VP.   arS  DM.   ear5,  eart  Ru. — ert,  art  North,  (e  by  in/I,  of  Scand.  ert). 

sweart  swart  swarthy  swobi 

(swart)  swart  Sin.     (swoor)>)  swarth  Bch,  Sh. 

wearte  werte  wart  wot 

— a  rarer. 

teart  tart  taat 

heard  tharrd  hard  haad 

(haerli)  hardly  Jn.  (haerd)  Ld. 

50  Jharjma  tharrdnenn  harden  haadn 

— d  by  anal,  of  heard. 

sweard  sward(e)  sward  swod 

'  skin.' 

sceard  sherd  I  Jaad. 

I  sherd  f 

(ee)  £ch.  (e)  Sh. 

weard  sb        ward       ward        wod 

sm  '  guard,'  sf '  guardianship.' 
-weard  -ward  -ward  -wad 

(bakward)  Q.      (baekard)  Jn.      (ookird)  Bch,  (ookard)  Sh  awkward 

— (baekad)  etc  vg. 

55  to-weardes  towardes  towards  t(aw)odz 

(towardz)  G.  (tauaerd)  toward  Pr. 

geard  yerd  yard  jaad 

— (win)iaerd  Ld.     yerd :  berd  Ch — (a)  G. 
beard  berd  beard  biad 

(ee)  Cp,  Jn.  (e)  Pr  etc.  (ee)  Ld,  Bch.  (e)  Sh. 

hearpe  harpe  harp  haap 

scearp  tsharrp  sharp  Jaap 

60  wearp  warp  warp  wop 

'stamen.' 
Jvarpa  warpen  warp  wop 

'  throw.'     OE  weorpan  '  throw.' 
alu  ale  ale  eil 

gen.  alo]>. 

bryd-alu                     tbridale            bridal  braidl 

aler                              allerne               alder  older 

air  later,  aelren  adj.— from  the  OE  aclj  ;  cp  linden. 

65  Jsal  sn                        sale                    sale  seil 

smffll                           smal                   small  smol 

scael  vb                       tshall                shall  J»l 

sceal  WS.    sceal,  seal  Ru. — sal  North.,  QE ;  salle  TM ;  o-rig.  a  weak  form. 

ssel  Ay.— (ahal,  au)  Sm.  (o)  WTc.  (oo)  Cp.  (»)  Mg.  (Joolt)  Bch,  (Jaelt) 
Sh  shalt. 

scalu  shale  scale  skeil 

•  husk  '—also  scale  by  inf.  of  Fr  escale. 

scalu  scole  scale(s)  skeil 

'  balance ' — Prompt. ;  infl.  of  01  skal. 
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stffil-wirbe                  stalewurbe 

stalwart               tstolwet 

'  serviceable  '  —  stalworj)  lati  r. 

70  Jval-hnot                    walnote 

walnut                 wo(l)net 

i^WOolllBt      7>V/ 

hwaBl                            whal 

whale                   wheil 

—  qual:  withal,  hwel  :  wel  Hv.  pi  twhalle  North.,  TM. 

fal(o)d                          tfald 

(sheep)fold          fould 

nehte-gale                  nihtegale 

nightingale         naitingeil 

talu                             ttale 

tale                       teil 

'  enumeration  '  (te«el)  Cp. 

75  dffll                               td&le 

dale                      tdeil 

aU                               tall 

all                              01 

awl,  aliy/Tj/- 

hall  sf                         halle 

hall                       hoi 

stall                             tstall 

stall                      stol 

'standing.' 

wall                             twaU 

wall                     wol 

wawl  Sb. 

80  fallan                          tfaUenn 

fall                             fol 

ffawl  ft  Y<j.     faull  Td. 

tceallian                     callen 

call                       kol 

Grein;  late.     01  kalla  caul  Sb. 

galla                           tgalle 

gall                      gol 

gallede                        galled 

galled                   gold 

'galled'  (ofhor**). 

al       a                       I  tallswa 

also                       olsou 

1  talls(e) 

as                         ffiz 

—  (e)alawa,  als(e)  Ld.    als(w)o,  ase  Kt 

.    a»(e)  (alae)  AR.    als  North,    fals 

'also'  Ch. 

fals                                tfalls 

false                      fols 

late;  from  Lai.  or  Fr. 

85  salu                            sal  we 

sallow                  s®lou 

gen.  salwes. 

swalwe                       swalwe 

awaUow               swolou 

(a\v»lu)  Pr.    (swooloo)  Bch.     (swoloo)  Sh. 

walwian                     walwen 

wallow                 wolou 

—  (wwloo)  Pr,  Bch.     (woloo)  Sh. 

falu                             falwe 

fallow                   faBlou 

'  pale  '  ;  yen.  falwea. 

malwe                        malwe 

maUow                maelou 

90  calu                            calwe 

callow                 kaelou 

gen.  calwet. 

half                             thallf 

half                      haaf 

(hoolf,  hoof,  hoopeni)  Q.      (hoof)  C/»,  Jn.      (hswepeni)  halfpenny  Jn. 

(h»wp9»  halfpennyworth  Ld.     (hae»f,  heepini)  Bch.    (hasef,  heepeni) 
Sh— (heipni,  haelpin)  halfpenny,  Halj-in. 
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salfian  salven  salve  saelv 

—  (saesev)  Pr,  Bch.     (soov)  Cp,  Jn,  EO.     (saelv)  Sh— older  (saav). 
calf  tcallf  calf  kaaf 

—  caulfe  Td.    (kaulf)  Btt.     (koof)  Cp,  Jn.    (kresef)  Bch,  Sh. 
I  kalfi  calf  kaaf 

'  calf  of  leg.' 
95  healfter  halter  halter  holter 

ea,  ae  I WS— helfter  Horn,     heltir,  halter  Prompt. 
celmesse  tallmess  alms  aamz 

—  almus  North. ;  from  01  glmusa — (oomz)  Jn.  (aes&lmz)  Bch.    (aeaemz)  Sh. 
halm  halm  ha(u)lm  hom 

cwalm  cwalm  qualm  fkwom 

'death,'  'destruction.' 

stalcian  stalken  stalk  stok 

100  walcan  walken  walk  wok 

<roll' (woolk,  wook,  walke)>)   a.     (wook,  wzelk)  W.     (wook)  Cp,  Jn, 

Bch,  Sh. 
cealc  c(h)alk  chalk  tfok 

— chalk  Wicl.     chalke,  calke  Prompt,     ch  points  to  "Kt;  cp  under  cald — 

(tfook)  G. 
bale  balke  baulk  bok 

'  porca '  WGl.     balcan  •  heaps.'     01  balk  '  beam.' 
salh  salwe          .       sallow  sffllou 

'  willow.' 
galga  galwe  gallow(s)  gaslouz 

—  (galas)  JSS,  Bch,  Sh. 

165  taelg  taluh                  tallow                  t»lou 

'  dye ' — Prompt. 

haltadj  thallt                halt                      holt 

(oo)  Ld. 

salt  tsallt                 salt                       solt 

—(a)  8m.     (oo)  G,  Pr,  Cp,  Bch,  Sh. 

malt  malt                  malt                     molt 

—  (malt)  G.  (oo)  Ld. 

aid  tald                    old                        ould 

owld  HVg.  (oould)  G.     (oold,  ould)  W.     (ould)  Pr.     (ooukr  Jn. 

(oo)  Ld. 

no  alder-mann  tallderrmann  alderman             oldeman 

haldan  thaldenn          hold                      hould 

—  howld  HVg.    (oou)  G.    (ou)  Pr,  Cp.    (hould,  wphauld)  Belt,    (oo)  Sh. 
salde  prt  tsalde                sold                       sould 

—  (oou)  Bll.     (ou,  oo)  W.     (ou)  Cp.     (ou)  Bch.     (oo)  Sh. 
faldan  folden                fold                       fould 
cald  tkald                 cold                      kould 

— chald,  chold  KS—  (ou,  oou)  Sm.     (oou)  G.    (oo,  ou)  W.    (ou)  Pr,  Cp. 

(ou)  Bch.     (oo)  Sh. 
Ii5taldeprt  ttalde  told  tould 


\\<>KD-i.  i>r. 
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bald  tbald  bold  bould 

--  (ou)  Sm.     (oou)  G.    (oo,  ou)  W.    (ou)  Cp.    (ouu    Jn.      <><>   /,•/,>/<. 

(ou)  //<•//. 

hraj>or  cp                 raber  rather                  raaftor 

--  (raaft'er)  G  —  ry  ^reitSar). 

Jl?  |>  lathe                     leitS 

hwaeber                     Iwhebbr  whether               whettar 

te,  e  £u.  —  weSer  (wajwr)  Lny  \\hcdcr  TM  ;  weJer  Awl.  nre  weak  form*. 

1  20  faBbm  smf                 fadme  fathom                 faettam 

—  aho  fedme.      ve)>me  Lay.  fathom  :  coin    TJ/".  —  (ftedam)    LA,   Bch. 

.Sam)  Sh. 

cwaeb  prt  tcwa))J)  quoth  tkwouj) 

—  cwe5  ^/;.     quo«  J«Z.     cod  (coth)   CM.     quaff,  quad  OE.     quod  /'/'/, 

J>)  rrf  i^kwoj))  G1.     (kooj>)  J»,  5A.    (kwo)>)  7,c/(. 


pa]?  path                      paaj> 
-  (me)  C/>,  5cA,  Sh. 

baeji  MI                       tba))))  bath                      baaj> 

—  (bsej))  bath,  (b««|))  Bath  Dl.     (»)  -BcA.    (IMP)  SA. 
babian                       baben  bathe                    beitS 

125  Jbabask                    basken  bask                     baask 

'  bathe  oneself.' 

^mabk                       niabek  mawk(ish)           mokij 

1  maggot'  —  later  ma(u)k. 

liaesel                         hasel  hazel                     heizl 

waBs                           twass  was                       woa 

—  (waa)  Sm,  Ht.     (waz)  G.  (o)  Cp,  Ld,  Sh.    (oo)  Bch. 

g  raea                          tgress-  grass                    graas 

WS  gsers,  pi  grasu.     gers  Da.  grses-  J?u.  —  gras,  gras  iay.     gresess  p/  0. 

gress,  griss  North,    gens  Jy.  01  gras,  OJ?a«.  gr§s  —  ;a)  G. 
7/».     (*)  Ldt  Bch,  Sh. 


130  grasian 

grasen 

graze 

greiz 

glees 

glas 

glass 

glaas 

e  All,  Ay. 

— 

— 

glazier 

gleigar 

(*)!>*. 

bmM 

bras 

brass 

braas 

—  e  A  R,  Ay. 

braesen 

fbrasenn 

brazen 

breizn 

'of  brass/  '  liuM.' 

135  blaase 

blase 

blaze 

bleiz 

'  torch.' 

assa 

tasse 

ass 

aas 

(as)  Bll.     («s)  Bch,  Sh. 

inaesse  tmesse  mass 

— tmes^  North,   fmesse  Ch.   tmas(se)  AllP, 
eesc  ash  ash 

the  tree—  asche,  esche  Prompt. — aishe,  ais»  Sb. 


mass 
.Q^Sm.   »Btf. 

•r 
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tasskess  ash(es)  aej 

jkes  North.,  AllP.     asshen  (aisshen)   Ch.     aische  Wicl. — asshes   7W.  a 
Sm.    ai  Sb. 

140  Jrask  rash  rash  raef 

hlsest  last  last  laast 

'  load ' — e  Prompt. 

waescan  twasshenn        wash  woj 

— wesse  Ay.      wesh  TM.      waischen  Wicl. — waiss  Sb.  (o)  Mg,  Ld.  Sh. 
(oo)  Bcli. 

flsesce  flask  flaask 

flaxe  late. 

maesc  mash  HiaeJ 

maxwyrt  late— (miij)  meash  EO.  (ae)  Cp,  Bch,  Sh. 

145  waestm  fwasstme  waist  weist 

'  growth ' — e  Ld,  Lay. 

faest  tfasst  fast  faast 

— ae,  e,  a  Lay.     a,  e  North,     e  AllP. 

faastan  tfasstenn  fast  faast 

fasstenian  ffesstnenn  fasten  faasn 

— e  Jul,  AllP,  -\-Hv.     OI  festa  •  fasten '— (fsesn)  Jn,  Sh.   (fsestn)  Bch. 

msBst  mast  mast  maast 

'of  ship.' 

maest                         zaast                   mast  maast 

swma  m. 

150  Jkasta                       casten                cast  kaast 

— kesten  (ea)  AH.     casten  (keasten)  Jul.     keste  Ay.  kest  prt:  fayrest 

M H.     e,  a  CM.     cast :  last,  kest :  rest  TM.     fa,  fe  SBC.     a  -\Earl., 
And.  e  AllP.    fa  C'A-(a)  &.     (sese)  Cp. 

castel  tkasstell  castle  kaasl 

'village.'     'castle'   Chr.   1052.     A   Winchester  charter  of  931  hat  "Sara 
stanceastla  as  a  boundary — (ksesl)  Ld,  Sh. — (kaestl)  Bch. 

bsest  bast  bast  bast 

fiBspe  aspe  aspen  aespin 

— in  aspen   leef  (Ch}    aspen  is    an    adj ;    cp  linden. (aspin)     G. 

(aespan)  Jn. 

haespe                       haspe                 hasp  haasp 

155  waasp  waspe                wasp  wosp 

weefs  Cp,  wseps  Ef.  waeps,  weaps,  wsesp  Wgl (a)  G.  (oo;  Bch.    («e)  Sh 

—wops  vff. 

awel  awel  awl  ol 

also  sbl — eawles  Kath.      owel  ON,  pointing  to  OE  awel.      foules  Ch.     el, 
pi  aules  AH.     al(le)  Wicl. 

clawu  tclawwess        claw  klo 

clea  VP — clawe  pi  ON.      clauen  pi  Ay.      claw,  cle  Prompt.      clawe.  cle 
Wicl.— (au)  Sm. 

thabban  thabbenn         have  haev 

hafa  imper.—  habben,  hauen  inf.  Ld— (haav)  Sb.     (hav)  Bll. 


I-IKST    \Vcl|;H-I.!M. 
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tbe-habban 

behaven 

1  enclose.' 

1  60  Jhpfh  sf 

havene 

—  luuvene,  haf.-ii- 

hafoc 

havek 

—  hauk  ('// 

hrcefn 

raven 

/  II  >'  lirennn. 

Jslafra 

slaveren 

scafan 

shaven 

165  stasf 

tstaff 

(a)  Sm.     (a 

•  /HI.  >y/. 

stafas  pi 

tstafess 

wafian 

waven 

Jvafra 

waveren 

nafu 

nave 

170  nafola 

nav(e)le 

—  noule  / 

nafo-gar 

nauger 

—  also  navegor. 

Cfflf 

tchaff 

behave 
haven 
hawk 
raven 

slaver 
shave 
staff 

staves 

wave 

waver 

nave 

navel 

auger 
chaff 


biheiv 
heivn 
hok 
reivn 

slfflver 

Jeiv 

staaf 

steivz 

weiv 

weivar 

neiv 

neivl 

ogor 


tfaaf 

tfeifar 

kreiv 


ceaf,  pi  c(e)afu  WS  --  (»)  Bch,  Sk. 
cflefer  cheaffer  (cock)chafer 

ceafor  WS  —  TreviM. 

Jcrafian  craven  crave 

uncraf<  >d  Laws  of  JEj>r.     01  krafa  c  demand  '  sbst,  kre.f  ja  vb. 
175  Jkrafla  craulen  crawl  krol 

cnafa  knave  knave  neiv 

Scint.     Generally  cnapa,  •  boy.*    Neither  cnapa  nor  cnafa  in  Du.  and  Ru. 
—  knape  0.     knave  Lay.,  f//r.     knafe  ME.    p,  v  GE. 

g»f  prt  tgaflf,  gaff  gave  geiv 

ea  JFS—  &(  AR.    ,?af  Wiel    yaf^y.    yafrstafCA.    gaf  North  ,  GE,  TM. 


gef  :  )>ef  AllP  —  (gav,  gan)  barbare  Cp  —  (giv)  vg. 


Jgrpf  sf  grave 

OE  graef  *m. 

hflBfb  vb 

htefe«,  haefis  Du. 
I  So  aefter 
raBfter 

— e  Ay. 

scaeft  schaft 

craeft  tcrafft 

gedflBft  tdaffte 

'  gentle/  '  suitable  '— defte  Be*t. 


grave 


( thafebb  hath 

\    hab  has 

haefj)  ^«.-havis  (has)  CM. 

taffterr  after 

rafter  rafter 


shaft 
craft 

deft 


he)>  Ay. 


greiv 

th»J) 

haez 
hath  Ch. 
aafter 

raaftor 

Jaaft 
kraaft 

deft 
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185  hsefde  prt  fhaffde  had  haed 

— haefde,  hefde,  hafde,  hadde,  haued  Ld.  hefde  AR.  hefde,  heuede 
(a'lde)  Lay.  hadde :  iladde  ON.  hauid  (had)  CM;  ahvai/s  monosi/ll. 
hedde  Ay.  hade  :  glade  AllP.  heuede,  auede,  hadde  GE.  fhadde, 
fhade  Ch.  haide  :  saide  (=  hsefde  :  ssegde)  TM. 


ancor  anker 
infl.  by  Lat.  anc(h)ora. 


anchor 


ancleow 

ancle 

ancle 

—  also  anclowe. 

Jhanki 

hanke 

hank 

'  hasp,'  '  clasp.' 

ranc  adj 

trannc 

rank 

'  proud.' 

190  hlanc 

lank 

lank 

bancian 

tbannkenn 

thank 

sane  prt 

sank 

sank 

scanca 

shanke 

shank 

scranc  prt 

shrank 

shrank 

195  stanc  prt 

tstannc 

stank 

crane 

cranke 

crank 

In  cranes  taef  —  Prompt. 

dranc  prt 

tdrannc 

drank 

}banki 

tbannkess  pi 

bank 

01  bakki  •  bank 

of  river,'  •  ridge.' 

Jangr 

tanngrenn  vb 

anger 

200 


« grief.' 
angel 

'  hook.' 
hangian 


angel 
hangen 


angle  vb 


seijkor 
aerjkl 
hank 
rserjk 

learjk 
baerjk 
saerjk 

Jrserjk 
staerjk 
kraerjk 

draerjk 
baarjk 

eerjgar 
serjgl 

has  r) 


hang 

intr.  hon  ir— hongien  Lay.,  A  E.     hongi  Ay.     hing  North. 
lang  tlang  long  lorj 

o  VP,  Du.,  Eu.  o,  a  eWS.  &  I WS—  lannge  adv  0.  a  Ld.  o  Lay., 
AR,  Bext.,  Ch.  o,  a  Ay.  a  North,  luncf  adv  And. — (longer)  reclius 
(lonar)  W. — (Isen,  lein)  Lang,  Laing  are  North,  and  Sc.  forms. 


gebrang  sn  brang 

bwang  fbwang 

— thwong  Wicl.t  TM.     thong  ako. 
205  sang  sb  tsang 

— zang,  o  Ay.     song :  slong  prt  Ch. 
sang  prt  sang 

— sang :  eniang  TM. 
strang  tstrang 

sprang  prt  fsprang 

+vrang  twrang 

— mid  wrange  sb  Ld — wronnge  Td. 
( t(a)mang 
(  amanges 


throng 
thong 

song 
song :  emong  TM. 

sang 
soong  :  stroong  Ch. 


brorj 


210  on-gemang 


strong 
sprang 
wrong 

among 
amongst 


sorj 

S8BIJ 

strorj 

spraBrj 

rorj 

emarj 
emarjst 


F1KST    WOBD-LIST, 
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Dit. — enmatig  />/.  omang,  (a'niangis,  mang  North,  among 
Alt'  Jiest.,  Hurl,  aniengea  A£.  auiaug  Ay.  einoug :  a  song  TM 
— (o)  0.  (u)  lit. 

mangere                   mangere            -monger  mar]  gar 

4  gang                                                 gang  gaerj 

n  >< -'ii«l.  form  irftifl                   '  the  OE  ge.nge  'troop.'  OE  gang  h a d  »ntij 
1 1"  *cnt<e  of '  going,'  '  gait '  etc. 

tang(e)  tange  tonga  torjz 

Jbanga  bang  baerj 

2 1 .-   haBnep  hemp  hemp  hemp 

I  liniep. 

lane  lane  lane  lein 

/.      A7.  II, nn.  —  itho  o  —  (««»)  Cp. 

J>anon  )>ennes 

]>e(o)nen  Ld.     )»nene, 


anal. 


thence  ^ens 

,   )>(e)onne,    )>enne  Lay.     Jwn- 

ne  :  monne  ON.  )>eonne  Kath.   panuea^y.  tbeanes  6V*.  thine  MU.  anal. 
of  heonon. 

swan  swan  swan  swon 

--  (oo)  Bch.  (o)  Sh. 
wanian  wanien 

--  («e)  Cp. 
2  20  hwanon  whennes 

—  hwanene,  o  Lay.     hweon(e)ne  Jul.     hwannes  Ay. 
of  heonon—  ^i)  Mg. 

fana  vane  vane  vein 

'  banner'—  Ch.    fane  Prompt.  —  (faan)  •  weathercock  '  5m. 
manu  mane 

--  (wa)  Op. 

manig  -tmani(g) 

0  hit..  Uu.  a,  a),  e  IWS—  uioni  Lay.,  AR.  mony  AHP,  And.  mani  Ay.t 
North,  many  Ch.  alto  mem  ;  <uial.  of  cenig  (?)—  (a)  G.  (e)  C.  (m»ne) 
sometimes  Jn.  (««)  Ld.  (IB)  Bch.  (e)  &. 

cran  cran(e)  crane 

—  cron  Lay.     crane  infl.  of  Scand.  trani  ? 


wane 


whence 


mane 


many 


wein 

whens 
whennee  Ch. 


mem 


men! 


krein 


225  ganot 

gante 

gannet 

gaanit 

—  Prompt. 

bana 

bane 

bane 

tbein 

Jrannsaka 

ransaken 

ransack 

raensfflk 

spann  yrt 

span 

span 

spaBn 

spannan 

spannen 

span 

spaan 

230  wann  adj 

wan 

wan 

twon 

(SB)  Bch,  Sh, 

fann 

fan 

fan 

fen 

'  winnowing-fan.' 

mann 

tmann 

man 

maan 

cann  vb 

tcann 

can 

k»n 

canne 

canne 

can 

kam 
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began 
tan 
pan 
ban 
anvil 
alao  anvylt. 
anthem 

want 
and 


bigaen 
tasn 


baen 
aenvil 

senbim 

wont 

sand 


235  be-gann  prt  tbigann 

tannian  tannen 

panne  panne 

gebann  (i)ban 

an-filt(e)  anvelt 

— anefelt,  anefeld,  an  fee  Id  Wicl. 
240  antefn  antem 

()>,  t)  Ld. 

Jvanta  wanten 

— wontin  Jul. — (oo)  JBch.  (o)  Sh. 
and  tannd 

— ant  Marg.,  Lay.     an  Lay.,  GE,  Ay.— an(d)  Td.    (sen)  Ld. 
and-swaru  tanndsware     answer  aansar 

ondsuere  ace.  Du.,  andsuari  Ru.     andswarian,  -orian  vb  Wti.     ondsweorian 
VP.     o,  e  Du.     a,  se,  eo  Ru. — anndswere  also  0.     sen(d)swere,  en-  Lay. 
aunswere  Wicl. — (answer)  non  (aunsuer)  G.     (senser)  Cp  etc. 
hand  than(n)d  hand 

— o  Lay.,  AR,  GE.     a,  o  Ay.     a  North,    oo   Wicl. 
(hsensam)  'handsome'  Jn — (haenssm). 

245  handel         thanndlennvb  handle 

—  (haenl)  Jn. 

land  tland  land 

— oa  Prod.     0(0)  Wicl.— londe   Td-  (ae)   Cp.     (Isenlord)  '  landlord '  Jn— 

(l»nbd). 

sand  tsand  sand  saand 

standan  tstanndenn      stand  staand 

strand  tstrand  strand  straand 

twand  wand  wond 


haand 
o,  a  Ch— a,  o  Td. 

haandl 
land 


wandrian 

wandrien 

wander 

wondar 

—  (woondir) 

Bch.     (wondar)  Sh. 

candel 

candel 

candle 
cannel(coal) 

kaandl 
kaanl 

—  (ksenl)  '  candle  '  Jn. 

gandra 

gandre 

gander 

gaander 

band  sn 

tbandess  pi 

bond 

bond 

—  bande  pi  Ld. 

boondis  Wicl. 

255  brand 

brand 

/ 

brand 

braand 

hamor 

hamer 

hammer 

haamar 

lama  adj 

lame 

lame 

leim 

^sami 

tsame 

same 

seim 

scamu 

tshame 

shame 

Jeim 

260  stamrian 

stameren 

stammer 

staamar 

fram 

fram 

from 

from 

a  Ep.,  IWS. 

o  Du.,  Ru.  —  a  Ld,  Kath.,  -\Hv,  Ay.     o, 

(a)  Lay.     o,  a  Ch. 

nama 

tname 

name 

neim 

FIRST     \\nKlH.IST. 
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270 


275 
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gamen  gamen  game  geim 

— goiiH-n  /.">/.,  Alt.  ii.-.  A;/,     tgfinie  Ch.  gam  TM. 

hamm  .^f  hamme  ham  ham 

ramm  tramm  ram  ram 

swamm  j»rt  swam  swam  swam 

crammian  crammien         cram  kram 

— creminin  Prompt. 

*stampian               stampen  stamp 
pil-stampe  '  pestle.' 

*cramp                    crampe  cramp 
tToiupeht,  '  fulialis,'  WQl. 

lamb                        tlamb  lamb 

-  lambe  Td.     (lam)  Q. 

wamb  sf                  twambe  womb 
— wombe  Lay.,  AR,  Ay.,  AllP,  Ch.    wauibe  North. 

— (womb)  £w.  (wuum)  Bt,  Cp,  Bch,  Sh.    (uum)  Jn. 

camb  tcamb  comb 

—  (koom)  G.     (kuum)  Jn,  EO.     (koom)  Bch,  Sh. 
acan  aken  ache 

(aatj   Bull,    (l.edaatj)  Q.     (»«k)  vb  Pr.     (eek)  Bch,  Sh.     tbtt.  ece,  ME 

eche.    Mn  ache,  which  ica«  formerly  pro*,  (eitj),  t*  a  blending  of  acan 

and  ece. 

aker  acre 

akern  acorn 

infl.  ofcovu— (aecekern)  Cp. 

rake  rake 

lak(k)en  vb       lack 


aecer 

aecern  sn 
—  aci)rii  Ch. 

race 

Uak 
*  defective.' 

lacu 


stamp 


kraemp 
l»m 


wuwm 

wame  :  came  CM 
(woom)  Dyche. 

koum 

eik 


eiker 

eikon 

reik 
leak 


lak(e) 


lake 


leik 


Wore,  charter  of  944— lak/rom  Fr  lac. 
•aec  bak  thatch 
blending  of  J>ak  and  the  vb  J>ecchen  from  OE  ]>eccan. 


sacu 

tsake 

sake 

seik 

4  strife/     01  Rgk 

'  sake.' 

^rannsaka 

ransaken 

ransack 

raansaek 

slaec 

slak 

slack 

slffik 

slacian 

slaken 

slake 

sleik 

'  grow  slack.' 

snaca 

snake 

snake 

aneik 

scacan 
sceacol 

shaken 
scakel 

shake 
shackle 

Jeik 

Jeekl 

stacu 

stake 

stake 

steik 

sprasc  prt 

tspacc 

(  spake 
1  spoke 

tspeik 
spouk 

spoke  by  anal,  of  ptc  sprocen. 
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on-wacan 
290  a-wascnian 
twlacu 


waken 

twaccnenn 

leuke 


wake 

waken 

luke(warm) 


weik 

weikan 

luwkwom 


— wlech  Jtd.  hike  Lay.     Iheuc  Ay.     blending  of  wlacu  '  lukewarm  '  and 
gehleow  '  sunny,'  '  warm.' 


Jflaki  flake  flake 

(eea)  Cp. 

nacod  fnakedd  naked 

macian  tmakenn  make 

— itnper.  mace  0. 

295  macode  prt  fmakedd  made 


fleik 

neikid 
meik 

meid 


— makede  Ld,  Lay.,  AR.     made :  brad  PC.     maden  pi,  imaked  ptc  KS. 
made,  ymad  Ay.     made  (aa),  ymaad  Ch. 

Jkaka  cake  cake  keik 

cracian  craken  crack  kraek 

1  resound  ' (kraakt)  *  split '  G. 

cwacian  cwaken  quake  kweik 

ttacan  ftakenn  take  teik 

Chron.  1072.     ic  betaece  (insequor  feras)  in  ^Elf.  Coll.  about   1000.  01 

taka. 

300  beec  tbacc  back  bask 

— o  bacch  =  on  baec  adv  0. 

bake 
(  brake 
\  broke 


bacan 
brasc  prt 


tbakenn 
tbracc 


beik 

tbreik 

brouk 

blsBk 

let/ 


blaBC                          blak  black 

gelaeccan                 tlacchenn  latch  sb 

'  seize  '  —  latche  sb  Prompt. 

305  SSBCC                          sak  sack 

I  WS  sacc—  sek  North.,  AllP,  TM;  01  se.kk.     fsakke  Ch. 

wsBcce                      fwecche  watch                  wotj 

—a  Ch—  waitche  Sb.     (oo,  o)  Cp.  (o)  EO,  Ld,  Sh.     (oo)  Bch. 


SBX  sf 

--  ags  Sb. 


axe 


aeks 


taxe 
(aks)  &. 

axel  axle  aeksl 

'  shoulder.'  sex  =  '  axle  '—infl.  of  01  oxull  or  Fr  aissel  ?—  (ekstri)  «  axletree' 

Cp. 
wsBxan  twax(x)enn      wax  twasks 

—  waxe  :  axe(e)  Ch.     a  TM.     (ivvoxen)  ptc  Lay. 
310  waBx  wax  wax  waeks 

--  e  Td.     (ae)  Ld. 

fl8Bx  flax  flax  flasks 

gesaeh  prt  tsahh  saw  so 

ea  WS.  ae  VP.  ae  Du.  ae,  ea  Ru.—  seih  Lay  ,  AR.  saw  North,  sag 
GE.  se3  AllP.  syg  Aud.  ze5  Ay.  fsagh  TM.  fseigh,  tsay  Ch. 
sale,  Big  Wicl—  (sau)  Sm.  (soo)  G,  Cp. 

dre(a)hnian  drain  drein 
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aehta  tehhto  eight  eit 

—•-lit.-  /,-/.  J.,i>i.     al.t.-    M    J,il.     eihte  (ea)  AR.     e^te  Ay.     a  N»rth., 
/  .17— (aixt)  &.    (ait)  Pr.    (ee,  MB)  Ld. 

315  eahtoj>a  tehhtennde      eighth  eitj> 

— eahtujw,  eihtuj>e  ^/?.  e^t-mlfj  An.  ahtanJ  North,  egtende  OE. 
astjw.l///  ll'iV/.—  aixt)  G.  (ee|>)  Bch.  (eetJ>>A. 

hleahtor  lahter  laughter  laaftar 

(Ian:  (Irotor)  J* — (laaft/ar)  vg. 

Jslahtr  slahter  slaughter  slotar 

01  slfitr. 

f»ht  j.it  faht  fought  fbt 

—a  North.,  All  P.     faught  CA — (feuht)  5m.  (foot)  /».  fought  from  ptc 

fohtt  n. 

mashte  prt  tmihhte            might                   malt 

a)  VP,  J)n.t  Ru.  ea,  a?,  e  eW8.      i  IWX—&  Jul.      a  (i)  Lay.      i  AR. 

fi,  u,  o  North,  moucte :  douthe  ( =  dohte)  Hv.    ty,  fa  TM.    myghte  Ch. 

— micht  HVff.  (moot,  med)  barbare  Cp. 

320  Jdraht  draht  draught)  draaft 

draft       ) 

01  dratt (droot)  Cp,  Jn,  EO.   (draeajft)  Ld.   (dreut)  Bch.   (drout)  Sh. 

+agi  tashe  awe  o 

OE  ege — also  e^e  0.  eie,  aeie  Ld.  ei(g)ef  a»ie  Ceaye)  Lay.  aw  North. 
eige,  fage  G^.  feye,  fawe  BBC.  awe  Prompt.,  CA— (au)  5m.  (au, 
aa)  56.  (oou)  G. 

t9gn  sn  awene  awn  on 

'  husks/ 

hagu  )>orn  hawe}x>rn         hawthorn  hobon 

hfflgl  hail  hail  heil 

hegel  VP.     bagol  JF5— hagel  (hawel)  Lay.     liail  CA. 
325  laeg  prt  flags  lay  lei 

(lai)  (?.— (leid)  vff. 

tlagu  lawe  law  lo 

late  OE.  from  Scand.  pi  neut.  *lagu  (0/log) (laau)  5m.     (lauful) 

7.77.  Joou,  looful)  a 

ut-laga)  utlawe  outlaw  autlo 

ut-lah    J 

sage  sawe  saw  so 

'serra.' 
sagu  sawe  saw  so 

'  aaying/ 
330  slaegen  ptc  tslagenn  slain  talein 

se,  e  Ep.  «,  e  Past.  SB,  a  Or.  a,  e  JBfc.  e  VP.  K  Du.  K,  a  Xu.— 
Blaweu  Lay.,+lfr.  slagen  :  fagen  OE.  sla.i  n  A'. -/•//<.  islein  AR. 
falain,  f«lawe  CA.  fslayn,  fakwen  B5C. 

tslea  vb  tsla  slay  tslei 

•laegen  ptc alee  ( 'k -. 

snaegl  snail  snail  sneil 
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scaga  shawe  shaw  tjo 

'  wood.' 
twagian  waggen  wag  waag 

01  vaga  '  wag,'  vagga  'cradle' — Ay.,  Prompt. — (SB)  Ld. 
waegn  twaggn  wain  twein 

WS  wen. 
335  ffflger  tfaggr  fair  fear 

—  (fair,  faair,  faier,  faaier)  G.     (feer)  Cp.     (faear,  feear,  feer)  Jn 
faegen  fain  fain  tfein 

— ieiQ.Lay.AE.  -)rhgenJ2est.,GE.   ffawe  Clt. 
ftegnian) 
Jfagna    J 

'  rejoice ' — fainen  Lay.,  North,     au  PPl,  Ch. 
naegl  tnagglenn  vb   nail  neil 

mseg  fmagg  may  mei 

340  maga  ma  we  maw  "fmo 

maagen  main  main  mein 

-  (ee)  Cp. 

on-gaegn  t(onn)gaan        again  ege(i)n 

on-gaegnes  tonngaaness      against  egenst 

ongea(g)n  eWS.  onge(a)n  IWS.  ongae(g)n  Du.,  Ru.  ongesen  Du. — 
e(a),  eo,  se  Ld.  ei,  ea  Lay.  ai  North.,  AllP.  -fey  Hv.  aye,  ayens 
Kt.  agon :  on  ( =  an),  agen :  ben  ( =  beon),  agein  :  rein  GE.  agayn  :  slayn 
Ch — agaynst  (ei)  UVg.  ageyne,  agaynst,  ei,  agenste  Td.  (again,  agenst, 
against)  0.  (segen,  SDgeen,  gaeinst)  Jn.  (segeenst)  Pr.  (segaen)  Ld.  (aegen) 
Bch,  Sh — (agin)  vg. 
gnagan  gnawen  gnaw  no 

(nhoo)  Ld. 

345  taagl  taU  tail  teil 

(ai)  Sm.     (ee)  Cp. 

daeg  tdagg  day  dei 

pi  dagas — daeges,  daei(g),  deig,  dai,  pi  dagas  Ld.  pi  da^hess,  da^^ess  0. 
dei,  dai  pi  dawes  AE.  day,  pi  da^es,  daies  Ay.  fdai,  ilke  fdau  North. 
dai,  pi  deies  Best. — day,  dae  HVg.  (dai,  daai,  dee)  G.  (dai)  W. 
(dee)  Cp. 

deizi 
don 


dceges-eage 

daiesle 

daisy 

dagian 

dawen 

dawn 

—  later  dawnen. 

dragan 

(  fdraghenn 
(  draggen 

draw 
drag 

dro 

drag 

— Swed.  dragga. 
350  ps3gel  payle  pail  peil 

'  gillo '  gl — Prompt. 

braagen  brain  brain  brein 

raggig  ragge  rag  rag 

raggie  (setosa,  setiger)  Aldhgl. 

sceacga  shag  /sag 

'  head  of  hair '  =  feax  Wgl. 
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Jbaggi  bagge  bag  bag 

355  sagde  prt  facade  said  sed 

•ede  IWS.    Kd   !>  i  .1-  /,/.     Bei,lf>  J,,f.  ^ul   AW/ 

A7.     sayde,  seyde  Ch— (ai,  e)  G.     (e,  ee)  J». 

magden  tmagjdenn      maid(en)  meid(n) 

/  Jr.s  infi-den maedyn  HVg. 


365 


s»t  prt  tsatt  sat 

«l*o  8«t—  seet  :  feet  Ch—  sate  TV. 
s»ternes-d»g          tsaterrdagg      Saturday 

aho  ssetresdseg  —  seterdai  (seteml.ti    c.M. 
Jskata  sf  scate  skate 

ajuh. 
waeter  twaterr  water 

—  (waater)  Bll.     (oo)  Cp,  J»,  Bch,  Sh. 
watol  watel  wattle 

-  (oo)  Cp.    (o)  Mg,  Sk.     (*)  Bck. 
hwaBt  twhatt  what 

—  (wset)  better  (wlitet)  Jn.     (whot)  Mg,  Ld.     ( 


•\  fatt 


vat 


370 


—  vet  Ay. 
fraBtwan 

1  adorn.' 
tflat 
craBt  ?n 

;>/  cratu. 
clatrian 
gest  sn 

geat  pi  gatu 


fretted  ptc        fret 


flat 
tkarrte 


flat 
cart 


clatren 
tgate,  gate 
WS.     ie,  ea  />//. 
AllP.    yate,  gate  TJ 


S--   i  .1.; 


rat  prp 

tatt 

at 

at 

hatian 

thatenn 

hate 

heit 

flat  adj 
late  ;i-lv 

lat    ) 
late  J 

late 

leit 

360  lator 

later 

latter 
later 

l»ter 
leiter 

latest 

(  tlate(me)st 
1  tlattst 

latest 
last 

leitist 
laast 

-  —  (latest)  C/>. 

j>8Bt 

(Ifeali)  '  lastly  '  J*. 
t)>att 

that 

8bt 

sat 

safitedi 
skeit 
woter 
wotl 

whot 

'  somewhat '  Jn. 

v»t 

fret 

flat 
kaat 


375  be-gaet  prt 


tbigatt 


ea  IfS—  begset,  bei»t,  beiet  Ld. 
GE. 

tbatna 

1  improve.' 


clatter  klatar 

gate  geit 

ea  7?«.— iateward  L<1.  jet  AR.     yate 
gate  C*— («B)  C/». 

begat  bigat 

got  got 
bi^eat  iay.     bi.^et  y<7?.     bigat :  get  arfv 

batten 
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haat                            hat 

hat 

haetas  pi  Lei.  gl. 

laatt  sf                       labbe 

lath 

—Prompt.—  (la»  Bll.     («)  Bch.     (SB; 

»)A. 

mattoc                      mattok 

mattock 

380  catt(e)                       kat 

cat 

gnaatt                        gnat 

gnat 

(nhaet)I^. 

taattec-                      tatered  ptc 

tatter 

taettecon  sEfcH.     01  t^trur  '  rags/ 

praattig                     prati 

pretty 

'  cunning  '  preti  H  Vg.     (e)  Bt. 

(i)  8h. 

adela                        adel(ey) 

addled 

filth  '—  <  addled  egg/ 

385  adese                         adse 

adze 

hladan                      laden 

lade 

hlaadel                      ladel 

ladle 

saad                            sad 

sad 

'  satiated/ 

sadol                         sadel 

saddle 

(  schade 
390  scadu 
(  schad(e)we 

shade 
shadow 

sceadwian  vb.     also  scsed  '  shade/ 

spade                        spade 

spade 

wadan                      waden 

wade 

fader                         tfaderr 

father 

ha?t 
laab 
maatak 

kS3t 

naet 
taster 
priti 
sadld 

aeclz 
leid 
leidl 


ssddl 
Jeid 


—fader  Ch,  TM— ffaddyr  HVg.     a,  aa  Ck.     (a,  aa) 
Jn.     (faaaaffir)  Bch.     (faeeeSer)  Sh. 

maadere  mader  madder 

395  cradol  cradel  cradle 

gaadrian  tgaddrenn       gather 

a  WS.    ea  DU.—&  Ld.    e  AR.     a,  (e)  Ch— gadre  Td. 

ttogeddre         together 


speid 
w^eid 
faafter 

G.       (33E6)    Wk.       (00) 

maadar 
kreidl 


to 

89   WS.      89,  ea  North.— togadere  (e)  Lay.      e  AR, 
togidre  (e)  Ch.     togedyr,  together  And. — togedder, 


glffid 

bead  prt 

bade  Td. 

400  blaad  sn 
Jgadd 
'  goad.' 
apa 
tlfflpe-wince 


tgladd 
tbadd 

blade 
gad 

ape 
lappewinke 


glad 
bade 

blade 
gadfly 

ape 
lapwing 


TM.     i  North.,  Kt. 
th,  dth  T<1. 

glaad 
baad 

bleid 
gaedflai 

eip 
laapwir) 


lapian 


405 


TIKM- 

lap(p)en 

seep  sap 

—zep  Ay. 
Jskapa  tshapenn 

0J  -"rii:i"-  '•••  y  M'N    >!'/""» 

B»epJ>  A  y.     shapen  Ck — 
scrapian  schrapen 

— aho  scrapcii,  l>y  injL  «f  fi 
stapol 
mapuldor 
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lap 


sap 


l»p 


saep 


410 

taper 
papol-stan 
eeppel 
Jhapp 

415  laappa 

hnappian 
caeppe 

:klappa 

OE  cLeppetun^. 
t»ppe 
420  taeppe 
taeppet 

— typet  (e)  Ck. 
trasppe 
abbod 

— also  abbod,  abbot, 


shape  Jeip 

OK.    Hhippennd  sb  0.     schuppinJc  AS. 

I 'I.     usiapp  sb  bb. 

scrape  skreip 


steipl 

meipl 

geip 

teiper 

pebl 


stapel 

staple 

mapel 

maple 

gapen 

gape 

taper 

taper 

pobbel 

pebble 

tappell 

apple 

hap 

(mis)hap 

lappe 

flap 
(  lappet 

nappen 

nap 

cappe 

cap 

sceabb 


— scab  in/I,  of  Scand 
425  crabba 
igabba 


clappen 

tap(p)e 

tappe 

tipet 

trappe 
abbed 

the  latter  by  infi. 
scab 
shab 

. :  Swed.  skabb. 
orabbe 
gabben 


clap 

tape 

tap 

tippet 

trap 

abbot 

of  Lai.  or  OFr. 

scab 

shabby 

crab 
gab(ble) 


heap 

laepit 

naep 

kasp 

klaep 

teip 
teap 
tipit 

trssp 

8Bb9t 

skaab 
J»bi 

kreab 


hireilat.  thlre  her  hoer 

y/H'.s— i  Ld,Jul.    i,  e  North.,  AllP.    (hure)  PPl.    hir(e),  hererswere 

CA-(her,  i)  G. 

cirice  tkirrke  church  tjeetf 

fit's  ( \  rce— • chirche  Jnl.t  Lay.  cher(e)che  Kt.  kirke  \ortk.,  Beit., 
A1U\  chcrche  :  werche,  chirche,  chorche,  kerke:erke  (  —  irk  r&)  Aud. 
chirche  CA-tsJ  urte  Sb.  \\  (u)  vtl  (yy)  8m.  (u)  O. 
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Jhvirfla  whirlen  whirl  wheal 


birche 


birch 


beatf 


430  birce 

— also  e,  u,  birke. 

hirde  thirde  (shep)herd          Jeped 

i,ie  eWS.  y  IWS.     GO  VP.     io  DM.     io,  eo  Eu.— h(i)erde  Ch— shepheerd 

Td.      (Jepherd)  G.     (Jeperd),  (kouhaerd)  Jn.     (Jepird)  Bch.     (Jepard) 

Sh. 

swilian  swilen  swill  swil 

'  wash.'     also  swilian. 
Jskilsn  tskill  skill  skil 

— schil,  skil  AE.     scele,  skele  Ay.     skile  (skil,  skill),  unschill  (sk)  CM. 
skylle  PC. 


mildew 


mil-deaw  mildeu 

'nectar' — Prompt,  meldew  Wicl. 
435  Jtilprp  ttill 

tilian  tilien 

dne  dn(l)e 

bile  bile 

Jill  ille 

— Lay.,  ON,  GE,  PC.    ille  pi,  adv  O. 
440  scilling  shilling  shilling 

stille  tstille  still 

willa  twille  will 


til 

till 

dill 

bill 

ill 


mildjuw 

til 
til 
dil 
bil 
il 


stil 
wil 


wile  vb i  woll  Td.     (wel)  barbare  Cp.     (woont)  won't  Ld — (wount). 


bill  sn 

bil 

bill 

bil 

'sword.' 

fylmen 

fylme 

film 

film 

445  seoloc 

silk 

silk 

silk 

seolcen,  silcen  adj. 

01  silki—  seolke  dat.  Lay.,  AE. 

also  selk(e). 

milce  adj 

mylche 

milch 

mil/ 

tgunde-swilge 

grundeswilie 

groundsel 

graunsl 

later  grundeswylge. 

hilt(e) 

hilt(e) 

hilt 

hilt 

spildan 

spillen 

spill 

spil 

Id  VP.    11  Or.,  Du. 

*  destroy.' 

450  wilde 

twilde 

wild 

waild 

milde 

tmilde 

mild 

maild 

cild 

tchild 

child 

tfaild 

cildru  pi  fchilldre  children  tjuldren 

cild  Cp,  VP,  Pa*t.t  Or.,  Du.     cild(ru)  JEfcH.     cildru  Eu. — children  Jul., 

Ay.,  Ch.    childer  North.,  AllP,  TM—  (tjilren)  Jn— older  (tjildrin). 
Jgildisn  gilde  guild  gild 

'tribute,  feaat,  guild.'     geld  'payment'  OE—  ,^eld,  gillie  'tribute.'     gilde 
Lay.,  gyylde  Prompt,  'guild.'     geldehalle  (gilde-)  'guildhall'  Ch. 
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4--   8:ni}>  ami))  smith  smij> 

wi}>  -twib}>  with  witS 

--  \\vth.  wytliout  in''/.       wij>),  (w«f>)  barbart  Cp. 
wibig  wi))i  withy 


fibele                         fibole  fiddle  fidl 

+kij>  sn                      tkide  kid  kid 

460  pi}>a                           Pi)>!e)  Pith  P1!* 

sibban                       tsibbenn  since  sins 

—  seo])))en,  u  L<uj.     7,.-f>j>«'  Ay.     >-iJ>  »-n  ,  Hi)>  :..-/'/''.     sitlien  (syn,  «ithen») 
CA.     sij)fn,  sen  ftZ/C.     sythen,  >yn  'I'M     syna  //F^. 

smi)5))o                       smif>j?e  smithy  smit^i 

—  alto  ainij)i,/rom  01  «inij)ja  through  *smi|rige. 

is  vl)                          tiss  is  ia 
--  ys,  is  HI  >.    y  Sb.     (iz)  O. 

his                             thiss  his  hiz 
--  hy»,hiaJ/  /'.-/. 

465  risen  ptc                   trisenn  risen  rizn 

J)is(s)                         t))iss  this  t5is 
—  ddys  IH'g,  SI). 

})ise,  )>ese           these  t5ijz 
-  (Cuz)  Q. 

gise                           yls                     yes  jes 
cp  nese   '  no.'     ise,  ese  Du.  —  yus  Lay.    yes  Shoreh.,  CM  —  (ji«,  e)  Sm. 

(jiis)  Jtf>.    (is)  .///. 

wisnian                    wisenen             wizen(ed)  wiznd 

47O  glysnian                   glis(se)nien  glisten  glisn 
--  (glisn)  Jn. 

missan                      tmissenn          miss  mis 

bliss  ^f                      tblisse               bliss  blis 


rise  rische  rush  raj 

u  /'/'/,  rrompt.     resse^y. 

fisc  fish  fish  fij 

—  fissk  0,from  Seand.  fisk. 

475  miscian  mixen  mix  miks 

—  from  *aiixian. 

disc  dish  dish  dij 

biscop  bisshop  bishop  bifep 

—  bisscop  Oifrom  Scawl.  biskup. 

bistel  bistel  thistle  bisl 

—  thystl  Sb. 

wistlian  hwistlen  whistle  whisl 

hwistlian  by  anal,  of  hwinan,  hwisprian  —  (whistld)  prt  (•. 

480  wrist  sf  wriste  wrist  rist 

--  (risbaDnd,  rizbam)  wristband  Jn—  xrizband  . 
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mist 

mist 

mist 

mist 

mistel-tan 

— 

mistletoe 

misltou 

tiln  '  twig  '  —  only 

mistil. 

gristle 

gristel 

gristle 

grisl 

twist 

twisten  vb 

twist 

twist 

c  rope.' 

485  distarf 

distaf 

distaff 

tdistaaf 

wlisp  adj 

lispen  vb 

lisp 

lisp 

hwisprian 

whispren 

whisper 

whisper 

crisp 

crisp 

crisp 

krisp 

*  curly-haired.' 

lifer  sf 

livre 

liver 

liver 

490  sife 

sive 

sieve 

siv 

cyue  Sb. 

wifel 

wivil 

weevil 

wijvl 

— also  wevil,  by  anal  of  wefan  ? — (wiivil)  Bt. 


clif  sn 

clif 

cliff 

klif 

gif 

t(g)iff 

if 

if 

i  VP.    i,  e  Du.     i  I 

?M.—  gef  Jul     yef  Kt.     if  (yif)  CA. 

drifen  ptc 

tdrifenn 

driven 

drivn 

495  JJjrift  sf 

Jwift 

thrift 

Jnrift 

siftan 

siften 

sift 

sift 

swift 

tswifft 

swift 

swift 

Jskifta 

tshifftenn 

shift 

Jift 

scyfte  Chron.  Laud 

1046. 

scrift  sf 

tshriffte 

shrift 

tjrift 

500  gift  sf 

gifte 

gift 

gift 

gift  (pretium)  Laws 

of  Ine  ;  01  gift  —  yefye  Ay. 

}  drift  sf 

drifte 

drift 

drift 

sincan 

tsinnkenn 

sink 

sirjk 

slincan 

sclyncen 

slink 

slirjk 

scrincan 

shrinken 

shrink 

Jriijk 

505  stincan 

tstinnkenn 

stink 

stiijk 

wince 

wynche     . 

winch 

winj* 

wincian 

winken 

wink 

wirjk 

—  i  Sb. 

wrincle 

wrinkil 

wrinkle 

rirjkl 

—  wrinkl  Sb. 

fine 

finch 

finch 

finj 

—  (finj)  Finch  G 

510  twinclian 

twinclen 

twinkle 

twirjkl 

—  twinkl^. 

drincan 

tdrinnkenn 

drink 

drink 

iSb. 
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hring 

uv.j. 
(h)ringan 

bing 

thiu_'  //!';, 

51;,  singan 


ring 

ring 

tringenn 

ring 

i]>ing 

thing 

ftfin)  nothing  r//. 

tsingenn 

sing 

swingen 

swing 

tstingenn 

sting 

1  springenn 

spring 

wringen 

wring 

finger 

finger 

— 

cringe 

rir, 


sir, 


swingan  swingen  swing  swirj 

stingan  tstingenn          sting  stirj 

springan  1  springenn       spring  sprirj 

wringan  wringen  wring  rirj 

520  finger  finger  finger  firjgar 

cringan  cringe  krinj 

— crenchen  (crengen)  Marg.— cringe  it  a  blending  of  the  strong  cringan  and 
a  weak  *crgngan. 

clingan  clingen  kling  klirj 

<  wither.' 

bringan  tbrinngenn      bring  brirj 

i  VP,  IWS.    e  Du.,  tlKt.    i,  e  Ru.,  eWS-*  Ay. 

in  tinn,  i  in  in 

— al*o  ine  JuL,  Ay ;  from  weak  0£"innan— yn  HVg,  Sb. 


525  linetwige 

— 

linnet 

linit 

sinu  sf 

sinewe 

sinew 

sinju 

UX    seonu 

Cp—e  Lay.    eo  Marg. 

e  QE.    i  Prompt. 

i,  e  WM. 

scinu 

schine 

shin 

Jin 

spinel  sf 

spindle 

spindle 

spindl 

vspinl 

Jn. 

tin 

tin 

tin 

tin 

530  inn  adv,  sb 

tinn 

in,  inn 

in 

Jskinn 

tskinn 

skin 

skin 

bcynnon  Chr. 

1075. 

spinnan 

spinnen 

spin 

spin 

gawinnan 

twinnenn 

win 

win 

wynning  llVy.     wynn  Sb. 

linn  Mil 

finne 

fin 

fin 

535  cinn 

chin(ne) 

chin 

t/in 

be-ginnan 

tbiginnenn 

begin 

bigin 

getwinn 

ttwinn  ndj 

twin 

twin 

binn  sf 

binne 

bin 

bin 

winter 

twinnterr 

winter 

winter 

540  flint 

flint 

flint 

flint 

minte 

minte 

mint 

mint 

hind  sf 

hinde 

hind 

haiml 

be-hindan 

tbihinndenn 

behind 

bihaind 
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hindrian  hindren  hinder  hinder 
545  rind  sf                     rinde                  rind  raind 
(rain)  Jn. 

lindsf  linde  ( linden  tlindin 

I  lime  laim 

linden  adj — linde  tree  lecatne  linetree,    ichence  in  the   j8//i  cent,  lime- 
tree. 

Binder  sindir  cinder  Binder 

cinder  by  conf.  tviih  Fr  cendre. 

•wind  twind  wind  wind 

wynde,  wyndds   Td.      ij  Ck.      (si)  G.      (si)  Cp.      (winmil)  Bch. 

(waindmil)  Sh. 

windan  twinnde(clut)  wind  waind 

550  Jvind-as  windas  windlass  windlas 

*  winding-beam' (windlass)  Ld.     (winlis)  _Be/<.     (winles)  Sh. 

Jvind-puga  windowe  window  windou 

'  wind-eye  ' — eie)mrel   (windohe)  ,47?.      windoge    GE.     wyndowe :  ycrowe 
Ch. 

windwian  twinndwenn    winnow  winou 

findan  tfindenn  find  faind 

grindan  tgrindenn        grind  graind 

(grainston)  Jn — (grainstan)  grindstone,  vg  (grinstan). 

555  bindan  fbindenn         bind  baind 

ij  Ck.     (ai)  G. 

blaind 
him 

rim 
lim 

560  scimerian  shymeren          shimmer  Jimer 

fymriendes  (cerulei  gurgitis)  BoGL 

tnumol  nimel  nimble  nimbi 

'  capax  ' — injl.  of  vb  niman  *  take.' 

swimman  swimmen          swim  swim 

grimm  ^grimm  grim  grim 

dimm  dim  dim  dim 

565  impa  ympe  imp  imp 

'graft.' 

*climban  tclimbenn        climb  klaim 

clom  prt  Or.     clumben  prt  pi  Chr  1070 (klaim)  G. 

timber  Itimmbredd  ptc  timber  timber 

ic  ticc,  i  I  ai 

saegdig  etc  Eu.—ic,  fi  North,     hie  ES.     ich  Jul,  AH.     fi,  thee'ch :  beech 
Ch— ei,  i  EVg.     ei  Sb.     (oi)  non  (ei)  G. 

sicol  sikel  sickle  sikl 


blind 

tblind 

blind 

him 

thimm 

him 

hym  EVg. 

rima 

rime 

rim 

lim  sn 

tlimess  pi 

limb 

(lim)  Sm. 

scimerian 

shymeren 

shimmer 
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575 


slice 

stiche 

stitch 

stitf 

'Btitcli    iii 

-Mr  .' 

stician 

stikien 

stick 

stik 

'  pitt 

»teke  faut  Til. 

gestricen 

ptc           striken 

stricken 

tstrikan 

wice 

wiche 

wich(elm) 

wit/ 

wicu 

twuke 

week 

wijk 

al#o  wucu 

in  WS  —  w,i                  wucc 

woke  Ay. 

wowke,  wyke  (e) 

CA-(ii) 

ficol 

ftkel 

fickle 

fikl 

flioorian 

flikeren 

flicker 

flikar 

«  flutter.' 

micel 

tmikell 

much 

mat/ 

y  l\\'S  by  anal,  of  lytel— mikel  North.,  Best.,  GE.  +Hv,  ^RBC ;  from 
Scand.  mikil.  inuche(l)  Jul.  much,  mukel  AllP.  utichel  KS.  moche 
Ay.  inuche(l)  (o)  Ch.  mekyl,  moche  And.  mekylle,  mych  TM — (u) 
Sm,  O.  y  Sb—  (mitjal)  Mitchell. 


cicen 

chiken 

chicken 

t/ikin 

cwic 

tcwicc 

quick 

kwik 

iVF&cucu. 

cucum  (and  cwicuin)  al*o  in  Patt. 

580  ticia 

tike 

tick 

tik 

pic 

pich 

pitch 

Pit/ 

prician 

priken 

prick 

prik 

pricel 

prikil 

prickle 

prikl 

liecian 

likken 

lick 

lik 

585  Jbikar 

biker 

beaker 

bijkar 

bicce 

bikke 

thick 

bik 

—  kk/rom 

Scaml.  J>ykk. 

sticca 

Btikke 

stick 

stik 

wicce 

{wicche 

witch 

wit/ 

twikke 

wicked 

wikid 

—  wicci  r»d  '  bad  advice  '  Ld  \  140 

;  wikke  in  0  '  worthless/  '  feeble  ;'  inif. 

o/w&c? 

wyckede  Ay.     twikke, 

wikked  Ch. 

flicce 

flicche 

flitch 

flit/ 

590  giccan 

gicchen 

itch 

it/ 

twiccian 

twicchen 

twitch 

twit/ 

—  theccb 

jmintii  t<>  *twiccan. 

bicce 

bicche 

bitch 

bit/ 

gesih))  af 

tsihhta 

sight 

salt 

—  isihSe,  siht  L«y. 

be-twix 

bitwixe 

betwixt 

tbitwikst 

i  Itu.     eo, 

u  Past,     y  I 

595  wiht  sf,  sn 

ge wih to  sn 
—wiht  Lay. 


twihht 


twehhte 


wight 

whit 

weight 


wyjte  Ay.     wyghte,  weighte  Ch. 


twait 
twhit 
weit 
e  due  to  infl.  of  wegaa 
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'  carry,' '  weigh  ' — (waixt)  G.    (wseit)  Pr.    (weet)  Mg.    (ee,  seae)  Ld.    (oe) 
EO,  Bch,  Sh. 


dihtan 
pliht 
stigu 
600  stigel  sf 
Frige  -dseg 
nigon 
,      —  fnin  CM. 
ti(o)gole 
—  tigel  GE. 
twig  sn 

dihten 
tplihht 
stie 
stile 
fridai 
fnighenn 
neghen  PC.     neajen  Ay. 
tile 
tesele  Ay. 
twig'ge) 

dight 
plight 
stye 
stile 
Friday 
nine 
neyn  TM. 
tile 

twig 

tdait 
plait 
stai 
stail 
fraidi 
nain 
nyn  Ch. 
tail 

twig 

twiggo,  twicgo  pi  Du. — twigge  Prompt,     tuyg,  tuyeggea  Ay. 
605  flicgan  tlin  lie  lai 

'jacere.'   imper.  lige — lien  inf.  Ld.      lie  North,      ligge  :  brigge,  file  H v. 

flie  Ch.     flye  EEC.     fly,  lig  TM—  (lai)  G—vg  (lei). 
ear-wicga  erwigge  earwig  iewig 

hit  titt  it  it 

—it  Ld,  North,    hit  AR,  Kt,  Ch— (h)yt  HVg.    hyt,  hit  Td. 
britig  brittig  thirty  faati 

tt  Du.     tt,  t  Ru.,  WS— >ritti  Ld,  Jul,  CM.     thritty  Ch.     thretti  Wicl, 
Prompt,     thirti  Prompt. 

sliten  ptc                  sliten  slit                        slit 

610  smiten  ptc               smiten  smitten                smitn 

spitu                         spite  spit                       spit 

'  veru ' — i,  e  Prompt. 

witan                        twitenn  (to)  wit                tte  wit 

writen  ptc               fwritenn  written                ritn 

—  writin  CJc.     (wriitn)  Ell.  (writn)  G. 

tcitelian                  tikelen  tickle                    tiki 

— Ch.     also  kitelinge. 

615  Jglitra                      glit(t)eren         glitter  glitar 
glaeterian  OE. 
tdrit  sn                    drit 

—  (durt)  a. 

bite  Jbite 

biten  ptc  .biten 

biter  tbitterr 

t  WS.    t(t)  VP.  tt  Du.,  Ru.—ii  Jul 
bitol  bit(t)il 


«  blatta '— also  betil. 
620  Jlutta  hitten 

*  find ' — Lay. 
sittan  tsittenn 

-  -  vg  (set). 
spittan  spit  ten 


dirt 

bit 

bitten 
bitter 
t  Kt. 
beetle 

hit 

sit 
spit 


deat 

bit 

bitn 

biter 

bijtl 
hit 
sit 
spit 
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625 


wit 
fit 

thifor 

almo*t  thort  (e)  LA. 
bedridn 


cwidu 


Kcwitt  iwit  wit 

fitt  sf  fit  fit 

'KM*.1 

hider  thiderr  hither 

hydder  Td.    (heCer)  Bt.    (hi*er)  O.     (e)  3fy. 

bed-rida  bedrede  bedridden 

<i/x<>  -r«la bedreed  <'k. 

riden  ptc  riden  ridden  ridn 

hlid  sn  lid  lid  lid 

bider  tbiderr  thither  tftifter 

thi.ler  Ch— thyder,  thether  Td.     almost  short  (e)  Ld. 
630  sliden  ptc  sliden  slid  slid 

widwe  twiddwe          widow  widou 

i,  u  WS — widewe  A  It.     wydwe  Ch.     wodewe  Ay. 
hwider  hwider  whither  twhiSer 

i,  y  ni;<—  quider  North,     i  Kt,  Ch.     u  (o)  Lay.     u  AR— (e)  Bit,  Bt. 
(  quide  quid  k  wit  I 

1  tcude  cud  kad 

hwitquidu  Ep.t  -cudu  Cp— code  (quide)  Wicl.  'cud.' 
gidig  gidi  giddy  gidi 

'insane.'    i./bry? 
635  biden  ptc  bid(den)  bid(n) 

— bedenn  '  commanded '  0.    beden  (bode)  Wicl. 
bridda  tj>rid(d)e  third  beed 

Sirda  DM.— >rid  CM.      thred  PC.      >ryde  AllP.      thridde  Ch.      -tthryd 
thynl  TM.     tlired  Aud.— thrid,  thyrd  Td. 

middel  middel  middle  midl 

to-middes  amiddes  (a)midst  (e)midst 

onmiddan — amidden,  aroidde(a) — in  the  n>ydd(e)s  of  Td. 

biddan  tbid(d)enn       bid  bid 

'pray.' 

640  bridd  tbridd  bird  beed 

birdaa  Du.— fbrid  North.,   Ch.      bred  Aud.      byrd:betyde  prt    TM— 

brydd  Td.     (bird,  burd)  G. 

slipor  sliper  slippery  sliperi 

scip  sn  ship 

gripe  gripe 

lippa  lippe 

645  Jklippa  tclippenn 

ribb  sn  rib(be) 

tlibban  tlibbenn 


slippery 
ship 
grip 
lip 
clip 
rib 
live 

he   leofa).    WS,   YP,    l!n.     lyfaj.  IWS.     life\>  Du.      pi  l\f(\}g*\>   VP 
/>„.,  }{*.— linen  inf.  Ld.    he  life>J>  0.     leue«  Aud.— levith  Td. 

god-sibb  tsibb  adj  gossip  goBip 

— goMib  (p)  Ch. 


grip 

lip 

klip 

rib 

liv 


A'/, 
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e  (eo). 

tse                             be                       the  $i,  tte 

se,  )>e  DM.,  Ru.     J>e  by  anal.  o/'Jxme  etc dde  HVy,  Sb.     (e)  short  LJ. 

650  heorot                       hert                    hart  haat 

—  hart  Sb. 

swerian                    tswerenn          swear  sweer 

(forsweer)  Cp.     (forseer)  Jn.     (seer,  sweer)  Ld.  (sweer)  Bch,  Sh. 

smeru                       smere                smear  smier 

smir(w)an  rb — smerenn  vb  0. —  (ii)  Cp,  Mg. 

sceran                       sheren                shear  J*i9r 

scieran,  y  WS (ee}  Cp.     (Jurz)  shears  Cp. 


spere 

spere 

spear 

spier 

-  (ee)  G. 

655  wer  sm 

were 

wier 

wier 

twer-mod 

wermod 

wormwood 

weemwud 

werian 

weren 

weaj- 

weer 

1  wear  clothes ' (ee)  Cp. 

ferian  ferien  ferry  feri 

'  carry ' — feri  *  ponto  '  sb  Prompt,     fgrja  sf  '  ferry '  Of. 
mere  sm  mere  mere  tmier 

660  mere  sf  mere  mare  in  ear 

— mere,  mare  Ch. 
te(o)ru  tere  tar  taar 

scipt(e)aro  Leechd.—ter  GE.    tar  TM — (tor)  Cp. 
teran  teren  tear  teer 

-  (ee)  Cp. 

teorian  tiren  tire  taier 

eo,  y  IWS.    eo  Ru. — eo,  i. 

peru  pere        pear         peer 

665  bera  bere        bear         beer 

—  (baar)  Bll.  (sea)  Mg. 
beran          tberenn     bear         beer 

-  (ee)  G.  (ee}  Cp.  (ee)  EO,  Bch. 

steorra  sterre  star  staar 

— steorrne   0  from  EScand.  stjerna.     sterne  North.,  AllP,  ^Hv,  \RBC. 
starnys :  tharnys  TM—  starre  Td.     sterr  Ch.     (star)  G. 

feorr  tfe(o)rr  far  faar 

merran  marren  mar  maar 

— me(a)rren  Jul.     merre,  mired  North,     a  AllP,  And.,  TM — (a)  Sm. 

67ocerr  char  /  °har  1  */"* 

I  ajar  J  edgaar 

'  tarn,'  '  time ' — chearre,  chere  Jul.    cherre  A  R.    charre  inf:  waire  ( =  waer 

adj}  ME.    tcliaren  GE.     cayre,  tcharde  prt  AllP.     01  keyra. 
eorl  teorl  earl  99! 

— eorl,  earl  Ld;  inf.  of  Scan  d.  iarl  (?) — (eerl,  erl)  G.    (m-1)  Cp.    (ee)  Ld 
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ceorl  tcherl  churl  tfaal 

— cheorl  7.  M/  .  A  I:       |,  h,rl  Ch.     e,  (u)  PPl.     carl,  chorl  AllP.     i  Wicl. 
01  karl— (u)  tin. 

cerlic  carloc  charlock  tfaalak 

eorbe  te(o)rbe  earth  9ab 

— urjnj  At) P.     erj>liche,   yer)>e  At/.— y.rth    77 Vg.     (erj>)  G.     (eer}>)  .B/J. 

(er)>),  (j«rj>)  barbare  Cp.     (jer»  pas  du  bel  wage  Mg.     (»)  Ld. 
675  heorb  herb  hearth  haab 

-  (e)  0.     (IB)  Cp. 

weorb  twurrb  worth  waeb 

weort*  sb.     u,   y  M!".v.     o  /;».     <-o   //M.     adj   weorj),   wier)>e   JFS,  wyrpe 
///>'.     UMi-f.  \wr)»e  />//.     wy i }>e  //«.— wur)«  adj  AR.     wurj)  a»/ 
wor)>  .vA,   f/f/;'    A'/—  u)  yy//,   6-'.     (penw|>)   'pennyworth'  Jn.     (uu.  «) 
£•(),  7Jr/«,  Sh— (pene)»). 

weorb- scipe  twurrbshipe    worship  weejip 

— wur(«N8cipe  Isl.     worecip  ^i)  CM.     wor^^ssipe  Ay. — (wurpp)  0,  EO. 


gerb  girth  goeb 

berscan  tbresshenn    <  braBf 

( thrash  j  J 

(e)  Bit.     (u)  barbare  Cp. 

680  berscold  breshwold        threshold  brejould,-eld 

I'nst.     )>rexwold,  J>rce-,  )>reo-,  J>erxwold  later. 
fersc  fresh  fresh  frej 

mersc  mersh  marsh  maaj 

berstan  tbresstenn        burst  boast 

— beorstan  Ld.  bresten  -\-North.,  AllP,  f  Ch ;  from  Scand.  bresta.  bersten 
AR.  fbryst,  fbrest,  fbrast  TM. 

sweorfan  swerven  swerve  sweav 

'  file,  rub  off' (swerv,  a)  G. 

685  steorfan  st erven  starve  staav 

'  «lie  of  pestilence.' 

ceorfan  kerven  carve  kaav 

cerfelle  chervelle          chervil  tjaavil 

eornan  te(o)rnenn        run  ran 

rinnan  'coagulate.'  eornan  VPt  Du.  ie,  i  eW8.  y  IW8.  rinna,  e  07 
— eornen  AR.  eornen,  irnen,  urnen  Lay.  yernen  Ay.  rin(ne)  North. 
trvn  7.17.  renne(n)  Ld,  "\But.t  -^Hv,  AllP,  Aud.,  fCA.  ninnande 
3/77— runne  Td. 

eornest  ernest  earnest  eanist 

(ee)  G.    (ee]Cp.    (»)  Ld. 

690  leornian  tlernenn  learn  laen 

(ee,  e)  G.  (ee)  Cp.  (»)  Ld.  (teaming  Bch.  (Iwnin^  Fr.  (lernin^  Sh. 

(tmlsesernid)  Bch,  (walsernd)  Fr,  (wlernid)  <S'A  unlearned— (laan)  ty. 

sterne  adj  tstirne  stern  staan 

ie,  y  WS—  sturne  PiQl.     stiixerne  Ch. 

\     2 
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georn  aclj  t5e(o)rnenn     yearn  jean 

girnan  vb — geornen,  iaernen  Ld.  yernen,  yarnen  TM — (jiirn)  EO.  (e) 
Bch,  Sh. 

bern  sn  tberrne  barn  baan 

=  bere-a?rn  '  barley -house.'  ber^rn  Du. — berne :  yerne  Ck —  (baarn)  £11. 

beornan  intr  )      f  tbaernenn    ) 

>     \  V     burn  bean 

baernan  tr       J      I  tbrennenn  J 

intr  beornan  VP,  Du.,  Ru.     i(e)  eWS;   y  ITPS—eo  Lay.,  Marg.     birne 

Horn,     brinnen  North.,  fCA.     burne   TM.     The  trans,  and  intr  forms 

are  confused  in  ME.     Irijl.  of  01  brinua  intr  and  brgnna  trans. — burne, 

y,  burnt,  brent  Td.     (u)  £11. 

trans,  e  FP — bernan,  ae  Ld.     be(a)rnen  Jul.     brennen  -\Hv,  AMP,  Ch. 

brenne,  brinne  North. 

695  beorma  tberrme  barm  baam 

sme(a)rcian  smirken  smirk  smaak 

weorc  twerrk  work  weak 

w(e)orc  IWS.  were  FP,  Du.  we(o)rc,  wserc  Ru. — we(o)rc  Ld.  were 
(o)  Lay.  were  Jul.  werk  -\North.,  AllP,  f#r,  fCA,  £S.  work  Ay. 
work  TM— oo  CJf.  (u)  Bll.  (uu,  «)  EO.  («)  5cA,  Sh. 

deorc  derk  dark  daak 

—a,  (o)  Jul.  a  Marg.  (dorck)  Lay.  (u)  PPZ.  e  AllP.  fe,  i  C*. 
a  Aud.,  TM.  also  eo— a,  e  Td.  e  CA.  (a)  (?. 

beorcan  berken  bark  baak 

700  beorht  tbrihht  bright  brait 

-breht  eWS.  -bryht  IWS.     berht  FP,  Du.,  Ru.     brehtum  Du.,  Bit.— 

briht  Jul.  bricht  XS.     bright  North.,  Ch— bricht  £"F^. 

hfrgian  hergien  harry  thaeri 

— haergien,  her(i)gen  Lay.  herhien  Kath.  heri,  hared  North,  haryen, 
hare  wen  Ch. 

tfrgan  tarien  tarry  taari 

'torment' — y  IWS — terwin  Prompt,     terren  'provoke'   Wicl.     targi  KS. 

ftarien  Ch. 
dweorg  dwergh  dwarf  dwof 

— also  dwerwe,  dwerf — (dwoorf)  Bch,  Sh — vg  (dwoft). 
beorg  bergh  barrow  bearou 

'  mountain ' — berlige  (borewe)  dot.  Lay. 

705  b§r(i)ge  berge  berry  beri 

heorte  therrte  heart  haat 

— fherte  Ch.  hert  Aud.  hart  :  quart  TM— herte  Td.  hart  Sb.  (ae)  Cp, 
Jn,  EO.  (sea?)  Bch,  Sh. 

Jbvert  av  tbwerrt  thwart  bwot 

— ouerthwart  (-twert,  -twart)  Ch — (over]) wart)  Bull.     (]rcrt)  Jn. 

smeortan  smerten  smart  smaat 

heord  sf  heerde  herd  haad 

—  heerd  Td. 
710  sweord  tswerd  sword  sod 

eo,  u  IWS.  o  Du.  eo  Ru.—  eo,  e,  (e)Lay.  eo  AR.  fo  North.,  Ay.  e  f/7V, 
-\-RBC,  fCA— sweard(e)  Td.  (swuurd,  u)  Bt.  (sw«rd)  Pr.  (suurd)  Cp. 
(soord)  Ld. 
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gerd  pf  tgerrde  yard  jaad 

•r...l'      —  yarde  7W. 
stelan  stolen  steal  stijl 

(ee     //. 

wel  twel(l)  well  wel 

— welerfele  vb  North,  wchdel  (-d*l)  RllC.  we(e)l:deel,  wheel,  fel 
prt  (  h. 

wela  wele  weal  twijl 

-(••>'y 

welisc  walsh  Welsh  welj 

w.'lliihc  l\t  <•//  an  jtrop.  name,      wylisc  IWS  —  1'Pl.     waelsc.  e  (wall)  Lay. 
-  (W«IJ)  Walsh. 

715  weoloc  whelk  whelk  whelk 

tfelo-for  feldefare  fieldfare  fijldfeer 

— Ck.     fel(de)fare  Prompt.— (feldfwr)  Cp.     (fiilfeor)  Jn. 

cele  tchfile  chill  t/il 

ie,  y  WS— chylled  prt  All!'. 

:kj9l  kele  keel  kijl 

OJ5J  c§le — a^*o  u. 

elles  elles  else  els 

720  elle(r)n  sn  (?)  eller(ne)  elder(tree)  eldor 

— eldyr,  hyldyr,  hillerne  tree  Prompt. 

hell  sf  thelle  hell  hel 

sellan  tsellenn  sell  sel 

e  VP.    e,   ea  Du.     e  eliX     y  IWS— eo,  u  Lay.     u  JuL,   AR.     e   Kt. 

i,  e  Wicl. 

swellan  swollen  swell  swel 

*smellan  smellen  smell  sin  el 

hondsmaellas  '  alapas'  Du.     gmyllendum  (crep-intibus)  BoGl — e,  u,  i. 

725  scell  sf  shelle  shell  Jel 

spell  sn  spel  spell  spel 

'  story.' 

welle  welle  well  wel 

fell  fel  fell  fel 

'  skin.' 

fellan  fellen  fell  fel 

„  j.        11  f  quell  kwel 

730  cwellan  tcwellenn      j  km  ku 

'  kill '— swollen  Lai/.,  Jul.  cullen  '  strike '  Lay.,  AR.  quelle  North,  culle 
'kill'  PPl.  fquelle,  fkille  both  'kill'  Ck,  TM—  (mankweler)  man- 
queller  '  homicida '  Xwi. 

gellan 
tellan 
beUe 
Jdvelja 
735  melu 

'  farina.'    gen.  inelwcs Sb  implies  (meel). 


5ellen 
ttellenn 

yell 
tell 

jel 
tel 

tbelle 

bell 

bel 

tdwellenn 

dwell 

dwel 

tmele 

meal 

nnjl 
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geolu  gelw(e)  yellow  jelou 
(jaelo)  Jn — (jaelar)  vg. 

(  elf  elf 

©If  elf  { 

\  oaf  touf 

ie,  e,  y  IWS',  also  -elfen— felf  Ch— older  spelling  of  oaf  is  aulf;  01  atf. 
(oof,  oof)  auf,  awf  Jn. 

self  tseUf  self  self 

y  IWS.  eo  VP,  Du.  e(o),  y  Ru.~ eo  Jul.  u  Alt.  e(o),  u,  (i)  Lay. 
e  Kt,  fCA— solve,  silfe  Td. 

seolfor  fsillfer  silver  silver 

eo  FP.  eo,  io,  silofr,  sylofr  eWS.  sulfer  Da.  sylfur  En. — silver,  sylver 
Ld.  eo  AE.  eo,  u  iay.  i  .ZVortft.,  AllP,  GE,  Ch.  Scand.  silfr. 

740  scelf  shelfe  shelf  Jelf 

*  pinnacle ' — Prompt,     shelves  pi  Ch. 

twelf  ttwellf(e)          twelve  twelv 

twelfe  substantival — tweolf,  twelve,  twself  Ld.  twelf,  eo,  ea,  ae,  a  Lay. 
tweolf,  tweolve  AR.  tuelf  Ay.— (twelmanJO  '  twelvemonth '  £ch,  Sh. 

delfan  tdellfenn  delve  tdelv 

twelfta  twelfte  twelfth  twelf}) 

eln  sf  elne  ell  el 

— also  elle. 

745  elm  elm  elm  elm 

helm  helm  helm(et)  helmit 

helmet  from  Dutch  (?) 

helma  helme  helm  helm 

'  clavus.' 

swelc  fswillc  such  satf 

swilcae  Ep.,  swelce  Cp.  swelce  VP.  e  eWS.  i,  y  IWS.  e,  ae  Du.  ae,  i 
Ru. — sui(l)c  Ld.  swilk  -^North.,  ^Hv.  swich  Kt.  swulc  (solch),  such 
(o)  Lay.  swuch  AR.  swich  (such)  Ch.  sech,  soch  Aud.  swilk,  sich, 
such,  fslyke  [from  Scand.  silk]  TM—  syts  HVg.  (u)  £.— (sitj)  vg. 

hwelc  twhillc  which  whitf 

e  Ep.,  VP,  eWS.  i,  y  IWS.  e,  se  Du.  e,  se,  i,  y  Ru.—  quilc  North. 
hwulc(h)  Lay.  hwuc(h)  AE.  which  Kt,  Ch— (hwid^,  hwitf)  Lrf. 

750  meol(o)c  tmillc  milk  mjlk 

mile  FP,  Du.,  Eit.—e  Ay.     i  Lay.,  t-&t>,  ^Ch— older  (milk), 
geolca  golke  yolk  jouk 

— also  gelke— (jelk)  Mg.     (jook)  Op.,  Sh.     («)  Lrf.     (jolk)  ^cA. 
belcettan  belken  belch  belt/ 

ea  JSfcII)  i  22u.,  y  Wgl.—  Wid.,  TM. 

seolh  sele  seal  sijl 

pZ  seolas. 

tswelgan  tswollghenn    swallow  swolou 

prt  swalh,  ptc  swolgen — swelghen  North,  zuel.^en  Ay.  swelwin  Prompt. 
swelwed  (sualhid)  EBC.  swalsen  Lay.  swoluwen  AE.  swolwen  Ch — 
(swooloo)  Bch.  (swoloo)  Sh* 

755  twel(i)g  wilwe  willow  wilou 

wilige  '  basket ' — aho  weloghe. 


WORD-LIST. 


belg 


ht-li  c.-> 

belgan 

4  be  angry.' 
smelt 
760  felt 
spelt 
meltan 

belt 
01 


I  felly 
(  felloe 
(  bellows 
(belly 

!,,.!  j  .,.    hvl  i  -    /irs-bely   'belly'    Pro* 
'  U  Hows'  All.     bely  Ck.     belu  vbelw,  bely)  Wid 


felwe 


beli 


fell 
felou 
belouz 
beli 
Ch.     oft* 


ball 

l.i  1,  \vc.-,. 


belwen 

smelt 
felt 

melten 
belt(e) 


§ldra  cp  telldre 

765  eldest  spl  eldest 

seldon  tseldenn 

— selde  Lay.,  AR,  Ck.     seldum  6'JP. 
sceld  sheeld 


bellow 

smelt 

felt 

spelt 

melt 

belt 

elder 

eldest 

seldom 


belou 

smelt 

felt 

spelt 

melt 

belt 

elder 
eldist 
seldom 


seldom  PC,  Prompt.— (siildum)  Jill. 
shield  Jijld 


ie,  y  WS.     scildan  vb  ;  ie,  y  H'5-e  AR,  Ay.     e(e)  CA.     evi)  North,     alto 
i ;  /row*  cb  ?    c6  shildenn  0.     i  Lay  ,  ^y,  ^j&.     alto  u.    e  2*3f — (il)  G. 

geweldan  fweldenn          wield  -tw^jld 


field 


Qjld 


feld  tfeld 

— ee  Ck.    ey  TM—(u)  G,  Cp. 
770  geldan  "tgeldenn  yield 

ie,  y  WS— giald,  gield  ^yald,  yeild)  Nortk.;   01  gjalda,     sild  And.—  ciid 


(/orield?) 
helpan 
hw§lp 
gelpan 

•  iH.H.St.' 

leber 


(jiild)  G.    (iild) 
thellpenn         help 
twhe(o)llp        whelp 
tgeUpenn         yelp 


help 

whelp 

jelp 


leber 
swabin 


775  swebian 

— Prompt,     also  e. 
swebel 

— a/*o  swajrikl  /•/(•. 
tstebi  stibe 

— «tej)i  PC.     styth  :  smyth  CA. 
weber  weber 

'  sheep '— wedir  Prompt. 
feber  sf  feber(e) 

780  neobor  neber 

Jn. 


leather 


swathe 


sweblen  swaddle 

swedylle:niedylle  (-middel)  TM. 
stithy 

wether 

feather 
nether 


tsweitJ 


swodl 


tsti^i 
wet^ar 
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beneoban 

(biinee 8)  BIL 

be-cweban 

wes(u)le 

besma 

(biisdm)  Mg. 

785  pi(o)se 

pi  piosan. 
cresse 

cerse, 
r§st  sf 


tbinebenn        beneath 
(bine}>)  G.     (bineeS)  Pr. 
becweben          bequeath 
wesele  weazel 

besme  besom 


binijj) 

bikwijj) 

wijzl 

tbijzam 


pese 


pease 


kres 


rest 


cresse  cress 

IWS— kerse,  fkers  Ch (krijsiz)  vg. 

fresste  rest 

reest  Td. 

sweoster  tsussterr  sister  sister 

swostor  Or.  swustor,  swyster  IWS.  s(w)oester  Du.  swuster,  se  Eu. — 
s(w)uster  Ld.  suster  (o)  Lay.  suster  AH.  zoster  Ay.  suster,  ^o  Ch. 
sister  North.,  GE,  TM,  Prompt.— n,  y  Td. 

west                          twesst               west  west 

weest  Td. 

790  nest                           nest                    nest  nest 

cest  sf                       cheste                chest  tjest 

ie,  y  WS— kiste  North  ,  fJTv.    kyste  AllP  ;  01  kista.  fcheste  Ch. 

gest                           geest                  yeast  jijst 

—  (ii)  Sm.     (jiist,  list)  Jn.     (jest)  Sch. 

gest                           tgesst(hus)       guest  gest 
gesthus  VP,  jEfcH.    ie,  y  WS.      e  in  ^Efc.  from  Scand.  gest — gest  Ld. 
gist  (ea)  AR.     the  gfrom  Scand. — gest  Td. 

geostran-daeg          gisterdai  yesterday  jestedi 

ie,  y  WS — gurstendai  (o),  gerstendai  Lay. — (isterdee)  Jn. 
795  eowu  sf  ewe  ewe  juw 

(jeu)  Ht.    (eeu)  G.     (yy)  Bll.     (eu)  Bt,  Pr.     (juu)  Ld. 

strewian  tstrawenn        strew  straw 

e  eWS.    eo  ^EfcH — strewen  North,     strowin  Prompt,    strawen,  strewen 
(eu)  £m.     (oo)  Q. 


Ch—  straws  Td. 


efes  sf 

—  eouese  Lay. 
efen 

(iivn)  G. 

on  efen 


evese 
ouese  Best. 

tefenn 
(iiven)  Pr. 

onefent 


— onont  Jul.  also  anent(is). 
800  efete  evete 

— later  ewte — a  newt  from  an  ewt. 
thfbban  thefenn 

imper.  h§fe. 
hffig  fhefig 

(ee)flf. 

heofon         the(o)fFne 


eaves 


even 


anent 


newt 


heave 


heavy 


heaven 


heofone/m.  IWS;  by  anal.  o/eor>e — hefn  HVg. 


ijvz 

ijvn 

tenent 

njuwt 

hijv 

hevi 

hevn 
(e)  Bll.     (ee)  &. 
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seofon  tsofenn  seven  sevn 

—  teaven  Ck.    (»evn)  &. 

805  wo  fa  n  woven  weave  wijv 

fefer  fevre  fever  fijver 

— also  fivre.    from  Fr  fievi 
cleofian  eleven  cleave  klijv 

'adhere.'     eo,  i  WS.     eo  Itu.—  eo  Lay.     e  \<»-(h.,  Wicl.,  Ay.     alsv  i. 
gefan  tgifenn  (g)        give  giv 

gilwn  ff.-  A'/'.,  e  Cp.  ge(osfan  VP,  Da.,  Ru.  ie,  y  WS — giuen,  iiuen  f.  >. 
•f-gif  \nrfli.  ^f-ouen  Jul.  £euen  AR.  .^euen  (i)  Lay.  yeuen  Kt. 
geuen  ptc:  dryuen  AllP.  fgiuen  QE.  syuen  Wicl.  tyiuen,  yeuen 
Ch — geve,  foryeven  pic  Td.  (giv,  giiv,  gii)  G.  forgijv  Ck. 

weft(a)  weft  weft  weft 

8 10  hlence  linke  link  link 

— kfrom  Scant,  hlenk  (01  hlekk  . 

stone  stench  stench  stenj 

wrencan  wrenchen  wrench  renj 

frencisc  frensh  French  frenj 

cwencan  fcwennkenn  quench  kwenf 

— quenchen  AR,  Best,  kuenche,  he  kuencj?  Ay.  prt  cweinte  AR.  cwenchte 
(cwencte)  Jul.  p/cqueynt  t'li. 

815  drencan  drenchen          drench  drenj 

— dreynt  ptc  Ch. 
benc  tbennk  bench  benj 

— also  o  bennche  0.     bynke  TM. 
lencten  tlenntenn         Lent  lent 

— lengten,  lentedtid  Ld.    leinten  (lenten)  AR.     flente  Ch. 
^ngla-land  engelond  England  ingland 

—  Ch.  englaland,  englebind  Ld.  inglandC3f.  yngland  TM—  (ingland)  G. 
(iJrjgkend)  Pr.  (ii,  i)  Jn. 

englisc  tennglissh        English  inglij 

— finglis  North,  tinglis,  inglysch  RBC.  engleis  GE.  englisse,  englis 
Ay.— (iinglish)  Bll.  (i)  0.  (ii)  Pr,  Jn. 

820  tlengo  lengbe  length  lerjj) 

eengan  sen  gen  singe  sing 

— seind  j>tc  Ch. 

strong  strong  string  strirj 

— e,  i  Ch.    i  Prompt. — gfrom  Scand.  string. 
*Jveng  winge  wing  wirj 

01  vacng — hwingen  pi  Lay.,  AR.     wingen  Ay. — wing  HVg. 
tmengan  mengen  mingle  mirjgl 

825  strengbo  tstrenncbe        strength  strenj) 

— strenc'Ke  (g)  AR.     also  streinthe.     strenthe  North,     strengthe  Ch. 
tslongva  slingen  sling  slir) 

geong  tgung  young  jarj 

gung,  iung  FP.  giung  D«.,  Rit.  ging  Du.  ging,  iung  Ru. — iunge  Ld. 
jung,  sing,  geng  Lay.  sung  A  It.  )  ong  Ay.  ging  CM.  yhung  PC. 
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yunge  :  tunge  Uv.    tying,  o,  ou  TM.    tsyng.  3«nge  :  tonge  RBC. 
o,  u  Had.     song  AllP.     song  :  tung,  e  And.     o,  (e)  Cli—ywng  H  Vg~ 
heonon(e)  henne(s)  hence  hens 

heonone  I WS — heonne  [  from  heonone]  (Mimes)  Lay.  thennes  RBC.  hence 
pence  TM.     hennus  Wicl.     thenne  Ch — (hins)  Mg. 

lenen  lean  lijn 

wenen  wean  wijn 

(ee)  Cp. 

cwene 
(e)JW>     (i)JfcA.     (( 

gon 

genien 


hleonian 
830  wenian 

(ee)  Sm. 

cwene 

—  (ee)  Sm. 
geon 
geonian 

geonian,  ganian — ^eonien  AR. 
pening  peni 


tkwijn 


quean 
)£», 

yon  1jon 

yawn  jon 

ganynge,  sanynge  Prompt,     also  gonen. 
penny  peni 


pending  in  Kt  ch— peuig,  penegas  Ld.     pi  pans  Ay.     pens,  pans   Wicl. 
pens  (pans,  penys)  Ch. 

835  henn  sf  hen(ne)  hen  hen 

trennan  renlis  rennet  renit 

'  make  to  run,  coagulate  ' — '  coagulum '  Prompt. 
wenn  sf  wen(ne)  wen  wen 

fenn  fen  fen  fen 

menn  pi  tmenn  men  men 

840  Jkenna  kennen  ken  sb  tken 

*  know ' — Lay.     kennenn  '  beget '  0. 
grennian 
denn 

'  swine-pasture.' 
pennan 
Cent 

845  twentig 
fnde 

— e,  se  (ea)  Lay. 
end-lufon 


grennen 
den 

pennen 
kent 

ttwenntig 
tende 


grin 
den 

pen 
Kent 
twenty 
end 


ee  Wicl.— (iind)  barbare  Cp. 
en(d)leven        eleven 


grin 
den 

pen 
kent 
twenti 
end 

ilevn 


endlefan  Or.    aellef-  Past,     aellefno  Du.— enleven  (eolleve),  selleven  Lay. 
elevene  Ch — (elevn)  G.     (eleven,  ilaevan)  Jn. 


rendan 

also  hr-  in  Du,. 
sendan 
850  send  ptc 

—sent  -\-CM,  PPL 
spendan 
wendan 
be-geondan 


renden 

tsenndenn 
tsennd 


rend 

send 
sent 


spenden  spend 

1wen(n)denn   wend 
tgonnd(hallf)  beyond 
— 3(e)ond;   gend   Lay.      gionder   (yonder)    CM. 

gund(e)  GE.     bigende  Wicl. — (jvndar)  Jn. 
bendan  benden  bend 

'  bind,'  '  bend.' 


rend 

send 
sent 

spend 
wend 
bijond 
by^onde :  londe  AllP. 

bend 


WORD-LIST.  3  I  5 

855  blendan  tblendenn        blend  blend 

'blind'-   fnn-Mcndi-mi  'blind.'     C'jnf.  tr.  blandan  'mix.' 

eom  1amm  am  asm 

t-.-un  VP.    eom,  am  m     DH.  earn,  (n>tn,  Ru.—  «•  am  /,•/.    am  Jul.,  L-I-I., 
North.,  •]•(,•  I :,  t  It !,<',  Kt.  ' 

hemm  hem  hem  hem 

Jstemma  stemmen  (?)      stem  stem 

'  stop.' 

etemii  stem  stem  stem 

860  leinp(healt)  limp  limp 

recenian  rekenen  reckon  reken 

n  con  '  rumuneratio  ' — i  AR.     rekeni  Ay.     rek(e)ne  Ch. 
Jleka  leken  leak  lijk 

OE  hlec  adj  '  leaky.' 

sprecan  tspekenn          speak  spijk 

specan  lU'S,  IK.     spr  jEfdl  —   —  (ee)  G. 
weoce  weke  wick  wik 

—  eMn  weeke. 
865  J(v)rek  sn  wrek  wreck  rek 

'anything  driven  on  shore.'     wrsec   'actuarius'   Ep.t  elsewhere  'exile.' — 
/'/"Htjit.     wrak  (werk)  Ch. 

wrecan  wreken  wreak  trek 

tcwece-sand  quicksand  kwiksaend 

'quake-sand  '— cp  quagmire,  ME  quikemire. 
gecel  (is)ikel  (io)icle  aiaikl 

brecan  tbrekenn          break  breik 

(ee)  G,  Pr.     (ii)  Sch,  Sh.     (brekwaest)  in  some  counties  J*  ;  (brek- 

fist)  Bch.     (brekfsest)  Sh—  (brekfest). 
870  reccan  treckenn          reck(less)  rek 

reccan,  prt  rohte,  took  the  place  q/^rcecan  in  OE;  reccileas  in  Cp — recche 

ON.     reche  Best,     freke  North,     recchen,  rekken  Ch. 
streccan  strecchen          stretch  stretj 

specca  spekke  speck  spek 

wrecca  twrecche          wretch  retf 

'  exile  * — adj  Jwet  wreoce  stede  Ld.     wricchid,  wrechid  Mff.     wrichede  KS. 
wriche  TM— (ret/)  Ld. 

ffccan  tfecchenn         fetch  fetf 

prt  fgtode— ffette  prt  Ch.     fetche,  foche,  ffott  inf  TM. 

875  hnecoa  nekke  neck  nek 

—  nhicke  Ay. 

gemecca  sf  t  mace  he  match  maatj 

«  wife  ' — '  wife.'      meche :  reche  'care*  Best,      mecche  It  DC.      mncche  Ch. 

blecba  blight  blait 

'  viiiligo '  Ep. 

feoh    ^  tfehh,  fe  fee  fij 

—feoh  (feo>,  fsei  Lay.     feih  AR. 

hlehhan  tlahh^henn      laugh  laaf 

VP.       lili  t>  hhan    /'a*/.— leh^en,  iihjen  Jabje)  Lay.       lauhwen 
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AE.     Ihca^e  Ay.— (lauh,  laf)  Sm.     (box,  laf)  G.     (laf,  loo)  Jn.     (laef) 
^0,  £/*.     (laeaef)  Ld,  Ech. 

880  sex  tsex(tene)         six  siks 

e  Du.,  Ru.  ie,  i  Pasrf. — e,  eo  Ld.  e  North.,  Best.,  fJE/fC.  i  Lay.,  J><7., 
-4y.,  CA. 

sexta  tsexte  sixth  siksj) 

— sexte  North.,  AllP,  GE.  also  seste.  sixte  C^— sixte  7W.  (sixt)  G, 
Bch.  (siksj))  £7i. 

reht  trihht  right  rait 

e  VP.    yeWS.     i  IWS— richt  HVg,  Sb. 
*JJ>eht  )>iht  tight  tait 

01  J>ett — afoo  tight,  5y  in/,  q/'tegan. 
*:sleht  sliht  slight  slait 

01  slett  '  smooth ' (ai)  Ld. 

885  feohtan  tfihhtenn          fight  fait 

e  FP,  North. — eo,  i  Ld.     ei,  i,  e  Lay.     e  JuL,  AllP,  And.     i  AR,  North., 

GE,  RBC,  fCtt— (feit)  Sm.     (faixt)  G. 

neht  tnihht  night  nait 

e,  aa  Ljp.  ae  FP,  DM.  ie,  i  Pa^.  i  ZTF£—  afoo  nahht  0.  niht  Ld,  Lay. 
naht  Ps.  fnight  C^f.  ny^t,  fna^t  AllP. 

meht  sf  tmihht  might  mait 

se,  e  eNorth.  ae  FP,  Dw.,  .Bit.  ie,  i  Past.  \  IWS— also  a  0.  mi^te  Ci¥. 
mught,  o  PC.  maehte  (i)  La^.  mihte  AE.  migte  ^4y.  ma3t  AllP. 
raicth :  ricth  flt;.  -f  migt  GE. 

cneht  tcnihht  knight  nait 

e  Cp,  VP.     eo,  io,  i  Past,     e,  se  Du.,  Ru. — cniht  Ld,  Lay,  AR.     fknight 

North.— knicht  HVg.     (nhait)  Ld 

iei  tagg  ay(e)  tai 

'  ever.'     OE  a(wa) — also  &  0.     a,  se  Lay.     a  AR.      ai,  aa :  sua,  ever  and  a 
CM.     ai  Best,    oo,  ai  GE.    ay  Ch— (ei)  Sw.     (eei,  ai,  aai)  G.     (331)  Cp. 
890  thfge  hegge  hedge  hedg 

also  hecg  (?),  hecc  —   —  (edg)  /». 

tlecgan  -fleggenn  lay  lei 

imper.  l§ge — he  leg.^ej)]),  imper.  le^^  0.      leggen  .4  P.     lai  :  ai  CJ£     fleye 

RBC.     legge :  abegge  ( =  bycgan)  Ch— (lai,  lee)  G. 
J}?eir  f)>egg  they  t5ei 

OE  hie,  ]?a — aZ«o  >a  0.     thai  North.     Jjay  ^1//P.     thai  ^ud.     they  PPZ, 

Ch — ddey,  ddei  HVg.     (ei,  eei,  ai,  aai,  e)  G.     (ai)  Pr.     (ee)  Ld. 
tsfcgan  tseggenn  say  sei 

imper.  s§ge — seggon,  sasgen,  saein,  sei  inf  Ld.     imper.  8633  0.     siggen  (e) 
AE.     seggen,  siggen,  suggen  Lay.     zigge  Ay.     sai  North,     seye 
Ch — say,  sae,  se  HVg.     (sai,  saai,  se)  G. 

sege]>  segg)>  saith,  says          sez,  tse}) 

(sez)  Cp. 

895  weg  ^weSS(e)  way  wei 

— wai  North. — away,  awae  HVg.     waye  Td.     (wai,  waai,  wee)  G. 
wei-la-wei  weilen  wail  weil 

Boeth.     wellawell  jEfc  gr.    generally  walawa. 
Jnei  tnagg  nay  tnei 

— nai,  niei  Lay.     nai  ^12?,  North,     nay  Ch — (nai)  Sm. 
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a  tdegcnn  die  dai 

i  ',  n     deie     /.•///.      d.-i  /    n  Ml.      deghersleghe  adj,  dighe  CM. 
•i"  :1«  '7'  Mil.  deye.-weye  RBC.      de:he,  dy:I  TM. 

(I../--   //-/;•/.      .I-./,.   :  w.-  Mir.  '.sly  Aud.     deien  PPl.      die 

Il"i.7.     <lyr:Ki,  :  weye  Ch — (dei)  Sm. 

plegian  pleien  play  plei 

plega  *b.     as  (7/i,   7)«.     ft  ''/'•   If".     (Lieu  AR.     fplay,   tplawes  ."> 
tplage  GK.     fl'l^wcii,  tpltii-n  7/r.     tplei  Ch. 

900  leger  leir  lair  leer 

Jbeira  tbeggre  their  (5eor 

"/:iii(o)ra— J>airJYorM.  here  TA— theira  7W.  (eei)  G.  (ee)  J».  (ee, ne)  Ld. 
fglan  tegjlenn  nil  eil 

Jheil  adj  thesjlenn         hail  heil 

— 4  greet.'  hal  (ai)  beo  )m  !  hail  wurj.  ^i  !  ha-  i  1  hol\  hailen  rb  Lay.  heil 
'  ^anu8 '  Prompt,  hayle  !  heyle  !  Wicl.  hayl !  (  7,. 

seg(e)l  seil  sail  seil 

-  -  (ai)  G. 

905  snegl  sneil  snail  sneil 

ireisa  treggsenn         raise  reiz 

Jtipysta  tristen  trust  trast 

tryust  »n,  tr^ust  adj — (triaten,  e)  Lay.  u  Jnl.  truate  :  wuate  prt  RGt. 
trosti  Ay.  traiate  :  Criat  CM.  triate  sb  :  Criate  Jl///.  triate  prt,  traist 
orf;:fra>at  r6  7^(7.  traatrhast,  tryst :  wyat  j*t,  u  TM.  u  ^wf. 
u,  (i)  PPl.  triaten,  o  vft,  triat,  o  *6  WUL  truate  :  ruate,  triate  :  wiate, 
(e)  Ch— tryati  adj  HVa.  (y)  Sb. 

regen  treggn  rain  rein 

—rein  AR.    ren  ^4y. — rejue,  ay  Td.     (rain)  (?. 
gelegen  ptc  tlegenn  lain  lein 

— ileien  AR—(ee)  Cp—  (leid)  ra. 

910  begen  bein  thane  tj)ein 

Jsvein  swain  swain  tswein 

OE  a  wan  '  herdsman  ' — swein  *  soldier  *  Ld.     ai,  ei  Lay.     awayn  Ch. 
blegen(e)  sf  blein(e)  (chill)blain         blein 

Jeimyrja  sf  eimori  embers  embez 

<>i:  .nnyrian  pi — Pnnnpt.     aleo  eimbre  Prompt. 
Jbeim  tbegjm  them  tSem 

him  OE;  late  heom— hem  CA— vCem)  G.   (em)  'em  Jn—weak  (.tern),  (em). 
915  Jsteik  sf  steike  steak  steik 

— Prompt.— (ee)  8m. 
tveik  weik  weak  wijk 

OE  wac — wac  0,  La//,      o  AR.      wa(y)k  North,      wook,  wac:  Isaac  G 
wayke  :  Liyke  rb  11 r.     wake :  foraake  TM.     wayk,  ey  Ch— (ee)  G. 

Jsveigja  sweien  sway  swei 

*  bend.' 

Jbeitasf  beite  bait  beit 

Ibeita  tbeggtenn         bait  beit 

'  graze/  '  hunt ' — '  punish.'     baiten  '  feed '  Ck. 


i8 
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920  legde  prt  tleggd  ptc         laid  leid 

Igde  WS— Iseide,  le(a)ide  Lay.     ei  AB.    laid  North,     flayde  Cli— (ai)  G. 


bregdan 
ecg 


braid 


breiden 
tegge 

egge  egg 

OE  aeg — ey  Wicl.,  Ch.     ey,  egge  Prompt. 

leg 


leg 

— sconcen  (legges)  Lay. 


breid 

edg 

eg 

leg 


925  secg 

seg'ge) 

sedge 

sedg 

slfcg 

slegge 

sledge(hammer) 

sledg 

we  eg  sm 

wegge 

wedge 

wedg 

—  wigge,  e  Prompt. 

tdregg  sf 

dregges  pi 

dregs 

dregz 

etan 

tetenn 

eat 

ijt 

(ee)  G. 

930  setl 

setel 

settle 

setl 

fe^tor 

feter 

fetter 

fetar 

fretan 

freten 

fret 

fret 

'  devour.' 

netele 

netle 

nettle 

netl 

mete 

tmSte 

meat 

mijt 

-  (ee)  TF. 

935  metan 

meten 

mete 

tmijt 

cetel 

chetel 

kettle 

ketl 

—  chetil,  k  Prompt. 

01  k£til—  vg 

(kitl). 

get 

t5et 

yet 

jet 

e  VP,  Du,  Eu.  ie,  i,  y  WS— get,  iett,  gset  Ld.  get  (i)  Lay.  get  Alt, 
AllP,  And.  fget  OE.  yet  Ay.  giet  (yeit),  giete  :  itte  CM.  tyhitte 
PC.  gitt,  fyete  MH.  git  Wicl.  gut,  git  PPL  yit  TM—  (i,  e)  Sm. 
(j«t)  3f^r.  (it)  Jw. 

(be)getan  tbigetenn         get  get 

e,  eoFP,  Du.,  Eu.  ie,  i  eTF».  y  I  WS— beieton,  bigsetan  Ld.  gette  North. 
bige(o)ten  Lay.— (gjet)  W.  (git)  6>— 7'^  (git). 

be-geten  ptc  tbigetenn         begotten  bigotn 


teter 
beter 
tlet 

set 

whet 

net 

best 

sted 

stide  North,     i,  e 
(insted)  Sh. 


—  bigeten  Lay. 

beyete  Ay.     bygoten 

Wicl. 

940  teter 

teter 

tetter 

betera 

tbettre 

better 

Ifttan 

tlettenn 

let 

'  hinder.' 

settan 

tsettenn 

set 

hwfttan 

whetten 

whet 

945  nett 

tnett 

net 

bftst 

tbettst 

best 

stfde 

tst&de 

stead 

also  styde  Du.,  Eu.— stude  Jul.     stud  AllP.     fstede, 
Ch— (insteed)  G.     (ii)  Jn.     (e)  Mg.     (instiid)  Bch. 
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tstaebbig 

tstidij               steady 

etodi 

—  stiejHjli  Lay.     inf 

.  of  Btedefaftt  '  firm  in  one'*  place.'     • 

11  f  -tv-l-. 

weder 

weder                 weather 

wetter 

eT*. 

950  medu 

mode                  mead 

mijd 

—  raeeth  :  heeth  (  =  ho-)>),  (mede)  Ck  ;  01  mJ9J>. 

cnedan 

cneden               knead 

nijd 

(nheed    ' 

tredan 

ttredenn            tread 

tred 

gebed  sn 

tbfide                 bead 

bljd 

•  prayer.' 

bedecian 

beggen               beg 

beg 

955  hreddan 

treddenn          rid 

rid 

4  rescue  '—  arude  imper.  Jvl.     01  ryj>ja  '  clear  away.' 

wedd 

tweddenn  vb   wed 

wed 

«  agreement.' 

bedd 

tbedd                 bed 

bed 

reopan 

repen                 reap 

rijp 

Vl>.     ripan  WX 

stfppan 

steppen              step 

step 

960  ebba 

ebbe                   ebb 

eb 

webb 

web                    web 

web 

nebb 

neb                     nib 

nib 

'beak'  (neb) 

'  rostrum  *  Sm.     nib  quite  mod. 

dor 
o  W\d.,  Ch  —  (uu)  Sm. 


u. 

duru  dure  door 

duru,  dor  Z>u.—  dure,  o  Lay.,  North,     u  QE,  Ay. 

(oo,  uu)  O.     (duuer)  sometimes  Jn.     (door)  Ld,  Beh,  8h. 

furbor  tforrberr        I****** 

I  farther  faatfer 

—  forCor  /)»*.;  anal,  of  fore  —  further  Lay.,  AS.  forther  North,  ferther, 
oCh;  farther  TM  ;  'mini,  of  feorr—  (furtJer,  furder,  farffer  O.  tr\irder) 
Cp.  (foruir,  fa-nlir)  Bch.  (f«r«or,  fieaerfJer)  Sk—  (ft»dar)  vy. 


965  curs  tcurrsenn         curse 

courese  vb  Td.     (u)  O. 

tdorste  durrste  durst 


koas 


daast 


durran  inf— durate  Ld.    u  (o^  Lay.   u  Worth.,  GE,  ^TM.    dynte,  i 
o  (u)  Ch.     u  by  infl.  of  durran. 

turf  turf  turf  teef 

— also  torf. 
scurf  scurf  scurf  skeef 

ul no  pcruf- -alto  scorf,  scrof. 
urnen  ptc  urnen  run  ran 

gerunnen  '  coagulated '— runnen  :  aunne  AllP.     yronne :  wnne  C*. 
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970  spurnan  spurnen  spurn  speon 

u,  o  WS — also  o. 

murnan  murnen  mourn  mon 

— u  AS,  ^NortTi.     u,  (o)  Lay.  o  Wicl.     oo  (ou),  morne  :  borne  (  =  burne) 

Ck.     ow  TM— mo(u)rne  Td.  (uu)  Bll     (uu)  W 'etc.  («)  Jn.    (oo)  Ld. 

turnian  tturrnenn         turn  tean 

also  tyrnan — also  ou,  o,  i,  e. 

Jrnrh  tjmrrh  /through  },ruw 

( thorough  pare 

Jmrth1)  WS.  o  VP.  e,  o  Dw.  u  Eu.— Jmr(h),  J)urhe  (prp)  Zrf.  Jnirh, 
o  iay.  Jrnrs  (thoru)  CM.  J>iir£,  J>rych  .4WP.  J>orw(e)  PPL  thro.?, 
thorg  v4  ud.  thrugh  TM — thorow  prp  Td.  thrwch  prp  Sb.  (J>rux)  G. 
(Jnruuh)  £11.  (>uro)  aut  (]>roux)  adv  G.  (J>roo)  prp  Jn. 

furh  sf  furh  furrow  farou 

— also  furwe,  for(w)e. 

975  bur(u)g  sf  tburrh  borough  bara 

— burrghess  pi  0.     buruh  (burh)  AS. 

turtle  tturrtle  turtle(dove)  teatl 

ibuli  tbule  bull  bul 

ODan. ;  01  boli. (u)  Mg,  Jn,  L>L 

wull(e)  sf  twulle  wool  wul 

—  woll  Td.     (wvl)  Pr.     (wwl)  Op.     (w«l),  6e«er  (ul)  Jn. 
full  tfuU  full  ful 

—  ffwl  HVg.     («)  Cp,  Ld,  jBcA,  5A.     (felsam)  fulsome  Bch,  Sh. 
980  fuUere  fuUere  fuller  fular 

puUian                     pullen  pull                      pul 

-  (a)  Cp,  Ld. 

bulluc                       bullok  bullock                bulak 
Stint. — also  bulluk. 

wulf                            wulf  wolf                       wulf 

— w(u)lf,  (o)  Lay.—(u,  «)  Cp.  (ulf)  Jn.     (wuulf)  EO,  Bch.     («)  Ld. 

(u)  Sh. 

hulc                           hulke  hulk                     halk 

'  cottage,'  '  ship ' — Prompt. 

985  culter                        culter  co(u)lter              koulter 

— also  o— (ou)  Cp.     (kaultor)  Bch.  (koulter)  Sh. 

Jbulki                       bolke  bulk                     balk 
'  ship's  cargo ' — Prompt. 

sculdor  sf  (?)            tshulldre  shoulder              Joulder 
pi  sculdru  -a,  gescyldru — sculdre  (soldre)  Lay.     ssoldren  RGl.     schylderes, 

schulder  All  P.      shulder,  o  Ck.  u  TM — (ou)  Cp.     (oo)  Ld.     (ou)  Bch. 
(oo)  Sh. 

bus  tj>uss  thus  Sas 

muscle  muscle  mussel  masl 

990  tusc  tusc  tusk  task 

tuxaspZ  IWS — tosch  Prompt,    also  tusch. 

rust  rust  rust  rast 

Q,  by  anal.  q/"dust  (?) — also  roust. 


HR>T    \\OKI.-I.1ST. 


lUBt 


tlusst 


lust 
listless 


last 

listlia 


lyst-in  vb—  u  AH. 

i  /-".!/.,  OE.    o 

Ay.    ou  Ami. 

u,  firA,  TN. 

i/' 

lystan. 

must 

must 

must 

mast 

'new  wine'  —  u   <> 

Lay. 

:gust 

— 

gust 

gast 

995 

Jbuatla 

bustelen 

bustle 

basl 

lufian 

tlufenn  ) 

\ 

love 

lav 

lufu 

tlufe      J 

-\yt*t,  //I'./. 

loov  C*.     (uu) 

Sm.    (u)  O. 

on-bufan 

abuven 

above 

ebav 

cuffle 

cuflfe 

cuff 

kaf 

chart  r  —  alto  O. 

suncen  ptc 

sunken 

sunk 

sarjk 

1000 

scruncen  ptc 

shrunken 

shrunk 

Jrarjk 

druncen'  ptc 

tdrunnkenn 

drunk(en) 

drarjk(en) 

druncnian 

tdrunnknenn  drown 

draun 

—  drunk  nen  Wicl. 

drowne  :  towne 

TM. 

hungor 

thunngerr 

hunger 

hangar 

—  Longer,  anhoungre<l  Td. 
hrung 
1005  lungen  sf 

sungen  ptc 
Jslunginn  ptc 
swungen  ptc 
stun  gen  ptc 
1010  sprungen  ptc 
wrungen  ptc 
dun  gen  ptc 
tunge 

tonge  Td. 

dung 
1015  hunig 

-  (hunl)  O. 
)>unor 

— thoner  Ft,  TM.     Ounder  GE. 
sunu  tsune  son 

-  synn  HVg.     (u)  Sm,  0.    (o)  Jill. 
scunian  tshunenn          shun 

.-cm lien,  sceonien  (aonien)  Lay.     schonea  Pt. 
stunian  st  union  stun 

— also  ou,  o. 
1 020  gewunod  ptc         iwuned  wont 

(wunt)  0.    (o)  Bek.    (u)  Sh. 

\ 


rong 

rung 

rar, 

lunge 

lung 

lar, 

tsungenn 

sung 

sag 

slungen 

slung 

slarj 

swungen 

swung 

swarj 

tstungenn 

stung 

star) 

tsprungenn 

sprung 

sprarj 

wrungen 

wrung 

ran 

tclungenn 

clung 

klarj 

ttunge 

tongue 

tarj 

dung(e) 

dung 

darj 

thunij 

honey 

hani 

(o)JBcA.    («),». 

bunder 

thunder 

)>ande 

stan 
twount 
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munuc                    mun(e)k            monk 

marjk 

sunne                      tsunne              sun 

san 

synn  HVg. 

spunnen  ptc          spunnen            spun 

span 

gewunnen  ptc       iwunnen           won 

wan 

(u)  Sm.    (o)  Bch,  Sk. 

1025  nunne                     nunne                nun 

nan 

cunnan                   tcunnenn         cunning 

kanirj 

kwning  JffVg. 

be-gunnen  ptc      tbigunnenn     begun 

bigan 

tunne                      tunne                 tun 

tan 

dunn                       dun                    dun 

dan 

1030  huntian                  huntien             hunt 

hant 

stunt                       tstunnt             stunted 

stantid 

*  stupid/    styntan  '  blunt,  stupify/ 

punt                                                  punt 

pant 

under                      tunnderr          under 

andar 

hund                       thund               hound 

haund 

1035  hundred                 thunndredd     hundred 

handrad 

hund  WS  —  houndred  (u),  hund  Lay.     hundret 

Jul.     hundret(h)  North. 

—  (hvndard)  Cp  etc. 

sund                        sund                  sound 

saund 

*  swimming/ 

gesund  adj             tsund                sound 

saund 

sundor                    sunder               sunder 

sandar 

wund  sf                  twunde             wound 

wuwnd 

—  w(u)nde  (wonde)  Lay.     o  North.,  Ay.     ou 

Ch—  (ou)  Sm.     (uu)  G. 

(au)  Id.     (eu)  Bu.     (uu)  8k. 
1040  wundor  twunnderr 


wonder 


wander 


wunden  ptc           twundenn 
funden  ptc             tfundenn 
grund                     tgrund 
—  grunndwall  0.  —  (ou)  G. 
grunden  ptc          grunden 
1045  Pund                       pund 
bunden  ptc            tbundenn 
sum                         tsumm 
<=MEpl.    eynn  (for  sym) 
sumor                     sumer 
tsluma  sm             slumeren 
1050  genumen  ptc         tnumenn 
'  taken/ 
cuman                    tcumenn 

wound 
found 
ground 

ground 
pound 
bound 
some 
HVg. 
summer 
slumber 
numb 

come 

prt  com — come  sbst  0.    cumm  inf  Lfl.    to  com,  cume 
dome  TN.     01  sbst  kvama— (u)  G. 


waund 

faund 

graund 

graund 
paund 
baund 
sam 

samer 

slambar 

nam 

kam 
d5m  MH.    come 


FII.'ST    \Vc'l:l>-l.|v, 


tcymlio  cumelich 

— corali  Prompt. —  ^kuinli)  G. 
cruma 

swummen  ptc 
1055  crump  adj 

tumbian 

'  «lance.' 
dumb 


comely 


kamli 


tcrumme 

crumb 

kram 

swummen 

swum 

swam 

crumplen 

crumple 

krampl 

tumb(l)en 

tumble 

tambl 

dumb 


dam 

'inh  (  7;. 

plak 
bak 

tdauti 


tdumb 

— dom  :  bughsom  PC.     doumb  (o)  Ch — donna  «     'I', I. 
pluccian  pluccien  pluck 

bucca  tbucc  buck 

'  hegoat ' — generally  bucke. 
1060  tdyhtig  tduhhtig  doughty 

— duhti  (o)  Lay.    dohty  Ch.    o,  ou  TM.    anal,  of  dugan  iitfin.  and  dohte 
prt  o/  deah  •  avails '—  (dootij  Jn. 

sugu  suwe  sow  sau 

— suwe  AR.    roge  Ay.    aowe  Ch. 
fugol  1'ugcl  fowl  faul 

'bird'— fu^el,  fogel  (fowel)  Lay.     foghel  PC.     vojel  Ay.    fowel,  foul 
Ch.    fog],  u  01—  (foul)  5m. 

cugle  kuvele  cowl 

— cule  (kovele)  Lay.    cowle  Prompt. 


kaul 


Jugglig 
•fearful.' 
1065  mucg-wyrt 
hnutu 
—  nhote  Ay. 
butere 
gutt 
buttuc 

ugli 

mugwurt 
nute 
u  AR,  North.,  OK 
but(t)ere 
gut 
buttok 

ugly 

mugwort 
nut 
o  Prompt. 
butter 
gut 
buttock 

agli 

magwoet 
nat 

batar 
gat 
batek 

on  )>a  buttucaa  boundary  in  chart. 

1070  rudig  rudl  ruddy  radi 

wudu  wude  wood  wud 

— wo(o)de  Ch— woode  Td.    («)  Pr.    (u)  Cp.    (wvd),  belter  (ud)  Jn. 
tcudele  cuttle(n8h)          katlflj 

Dutch  kuttelviach. 

uppan  prp  tupponn  upon  epon 

Op  on  'up  on' — uppon,    uppen,   up  (uppe)  Lay.    ope  Ay. 
Johan  CM.     upon,  opon  Harl. 

cuppe  tcuppe  cup  kap 

u,  o— u  Ld.     o,  tu  CA— (kibert)  Ld\  (Iwpboord)  Bck\   (kvbwd)  8k 
cupboard — (kabod). 


1075  byrelian 
•  pierce.' 


birlen 


thrill 


bril 


Y    2 
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styrian  tstirenn  stir  staar 

wyrrest  spl  twerrst  worst  waast 

y,  ie,  i  Past.      y  Anglian,      e  IKt  —  wur(e)st  Jul.      worst  Ay.,    Wicl. 
werst  Ch.     01  verst—  (u)  G.     (uu,  «)  EO.     (oo)  Bch.     («)  Sh. 

byr)>en  sf  birfen  burden  baadn 

—  u  Lay.,  AE.     u,  i,  e  Wicl.     burden  £#,  Ch.     birden  J?orf.—  burthen, 
d  Td.     (burdn)  Bll.     (broken)  Pr.     (terdan)  Jn. 

myr]?ran  fmirrfrenn      murder  maadar 

—  murftren  Lay.      mordren  (oe,  morj>eren)  Ch.     murder,  o  TM  —  mur- 
therere  Td.     (murtter,  murder)  G.     (d)  Ld. 

1080  wyrsa  cp  twerr(s)e          worse  waas 

i,  ie,  y  Past,     y  VP,  Or.,  Du.,  Eu.     y  IWS  —  uuerse,  waerse  Ld.     wers 
North.     w(u)rse  (o)  Lay.     o  Ay.     e  Ch.     01  vgrri  —  (wurs)  G. 

fyrs  sm  firse  furze  faaz 

—  Wicl.     fyrris  Prompt. 

J>yrstan  tfirrstenn        thirst  faast 

Jmrst  sb  —  Jjirrst,  prisst  sb  0.      Jmrst  (o)  sb  Lay.      J>ursten  AS.      }>risten 

f  North.,  -^Best.,  Wicl.    thrysten,  thrusty  adj  TM.    Jmrst  sb  Ch. 
fyrsta  ifirrste  first  feast 

—  fryst  North,  fyrst  :  brist  tb  :  thrist  TM.     furst,  forst  Aud.     verst  Ay. 
first  (e)  Ch. 

tbyrst  sf  briatel  bristle  brisl 

—  brustles  (i,  y,  e)  Ch. 

1085  hyrnetu  hornet  honit 

--  anal,  of  horn. 
cyrnel  kirnel  kernel  kaanl 

—  alsoru,  e. 

wyrm  fwurrm  worm  waam 

—o  Noith.,  AllP,  TM,  Ch.     u  Lay.,  AR.    i  Best,  winn,  wrirn  GE— 

(uu)  mi.     (u)  0.     (uu,  «)  ^0.     («)  5cA,  5A. 
Jyrkja  irken  irk  eak 


wyrcan  twirrkenn        work  weak 

i,  y  VP-    y,  i  Du.,  Eu.     weorc  sb  —  wircen  Ld.     fwirk  North,     werken 
GE.    w(u)rchen   (e,  i)  Lay.     worchen   AllP,    Wicl.     werchen  Ay. 
wirche  :  chirche  (e),  werken  (worchen)  Ch.     infl.  of  weorc. 
1090  myrce  mirk(e)  mirky  (u)  maaki 

—  also  e.     k  from  Scand.  myrk. 

wyrhta  twrihhte  wright  rait 

—  wurhte  (wrohte)  Lay.     wurhte  (wruhte)  AE.     wrighte  Ch—  wricht 
HVg. 

fyrhto  friht  fright  frait 

fryhte  Eit.—  offruht  adj  Jul.     frigt  GE. 

wyrgan  wirwen  worry  wari 

'  strangle  '  —  awurien  AE.     wlrwin,  worowen  Prompt.  —  (u)  EO.     («)  Bch, 

6k. 

myrg  mirie  merry  meri 

myrgnis  Cp  —  myry  North.,  AllP.  miri:biri  (  =  byrig)  GE.  myry,  e 
Aud.  murie  (i)  Lay.  merye  :  berye,  murie  :  Mercurie,  myrie  :  pyrie 
(=  pear-tree)  Ch.  mery  TM. 
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1095  myrgb  sf  mirhbe  mirth  moe)> 

— inur  h  iV  Lay.    myi>>  All  I',    inyrth  7*Jlf.    myrthe  (u,  e)  CA — (e,i)<?. 
be-byrgnn  tbirrjenn          bury  beri 

— bnrien  Any.     liirien  '.A'.     bin-en,  burien  If'iW.     u  CA.     e  Ay.,  Aud. — 
l.urie  Td.     (y    A, 

byrgels                   birieles  burial                   beriel 

— biri,g)ele(g)  OE.     birit-1,  buriel  H'icl.     buriels  CA.     berieles  Ay. 

tskyrtasf               schirte  shirt                     /aot 

—  Bcurte  (seorte)  Lay.     i,  e  Wicl.  i  Prompt,    fe  CA. 

wyrt  pf                  wurte  wort                    weet 

'  herb  '—wurte,  o  '  wort.'    wurt,  o,  i,  e  '  herb.' 

1 1  oo  cyrtel                      tkirrtell  kirtle                    ikeetl 

— u  Lay.     e  Ay.     \  Ch. 

hyrdol                    hirdel  hurdle                 heedl 

— also  u,  e. 

wyrd  sf                  wirde  weird  adj             wied 

'  fate  ' — also  u,  e.     wenles,  ie  CA. 

gyrdel(s)                tgirrdell  girdle                   geadl 

— alto  u,  e — gerdell,  gyrdle  Td. 

gebyrd                    tbirde  birth                     beeb 

— bimle  (C)  AS.     fbir)*  North.    bi»«e  GE.    burth,  y  And.    burthe  CA. 
also  e. 

1 1 05  mylen  sf  milne  mill  mil 

— mulne  AR.     milne  Wicl.,  TM.     inelle  Ay.     fmclle,  i  CA^(milwr) 
Milner. 


cylen  sf 

kilne 

kiln 

kiln 

-alto  u—  (kil)  Ld. 

pyle 

pilwe 

piUow 

pilou 

hyU 

thiU 

hiU 

hil 

syllsf 

siUe 

sill 

ail 

—  also  u.     e  CA. 

1  1  1  o  fyllon 

tfUlenn 

fill 

fil 

cnyllan 

cnullen 

knell 

nel 

—  alto  y,  i,  e. 

Jbylgja 

— 

billow 

•tbilou 

gyit 

tgillt 

guilt 

gilt 

(gwilt)  Jn. 

gyldan 

tgildenn 

gild 

gild 

1115  byldan 

bilden 

build 

bild 

bjlda  tm  Grein— u,  uy  (i,  ee)  CA.      ey  TM—  byltt  prt  Td.     ij  Ck. 

(yy,ii,i,ei)0.    (i)  Cp.  (iu)  Jn. 

dysig                       disi                     dizzy  dizi 

1  foolish  ' — alto  u,  e. 

bysig                       bisi                     busy  bizi 

— also  u.    bisy  (e)  CA— busy  Td.   buri  Sb.   (birne*)  G.  (biai,  bi«ne«"  Ld. 

cyssan                     kissen                 kiss  kis 

fh  COM. 
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hlysnan                  listnen  listen                    lisn 

(lisn)  Jn,  Ld,  Bch,  Sh. 

it 20  brysce                     brusche  thrush                  }>raj 

— also  ui. 

blyscan                   bluschen  blush                    blaj 

'  rutilare '  Aldkgl. — u  Ch.     also  i — (u)  Sm,  G. 

gelystan                  tlisstsnn  list                         tlist 

'desire'— |e,  fi,  u  Ch. 

hlystan                   tlisstenn  list                        tlist 

'  listen/ 

clyster                    cluster  cluster                 Master 

— also  o. 

1125  yfel                         tifell  evil                       ijvl 

— uvel  (hevele)  Lay.  iuil  (il)  CM.  i  GE,  WicL  e  Kt,  AllP,  Aud. 
e  Ch—  yvell,  evyll  Td.  (iivl)  G.  (iivil)  Bt. 

lyft  left  left  left 

left  'inanis'  MoGl.  lyftadl  'paralysis' — u,  eo,  i  Lay.  e  Ay.,  -\CM} 
•\EBC,  Ch— lyfte  Td. 

Jlyfta  tlefftenn  lift  lift 

— e,  i  CM.    lyfte  :  thryfte  TM. 
geclyfte  clift  cleft  kleft 

'  sectilem  '  Bogl. — i  Ch.     u  Prompt. 
ynce  inche  inch  inj 

— also  u,  e — e  Td. 
1130  }>yncan  tpinnkenn        think  J1^^ 

*  seem.'  ^encan  '  think ' — '  think  '  expr.  by  ^ennkenn  0. ;  )>enken  -\-RSC, 
Wicl. ;  J>enchen  AS,  Kt ;  he  J>engJ>  Ay.  '  seem  *  expr.  by  Jnnnkenn 
0.,  (rJE;  Jmnchen  A  E  ;  jmnchen,  i  Lay. ;  Jnngken,  me  J)ingJ)  Kt.  J)inc 
'  think,'  '  seem  '  CM.  fthenchen,  thenken,  fbithynken  '  think,  think 
of ; '  thinken  (e)  '  seem '  Ch. 

lynes  lins  linch(pin)  linj 

myne  menow  minnow  minou 

mynet  mint  mint  mint 

'  coin ' — also  munet,  menet. 

cyning  tking  king  kir) 

cyning,  cyng  from  "beginning,  the  latter  the  unemphatic  form — kyng, 
king  Ld.  king  Lay.,  AE,  Kt—i  HVg,  Sb. 

1135  dyne  dine  din  din 

*bryne-stan  brimston  brimstone  tbrimsten 

'burning-stone' — also  u,  e. 
Jjynne  binne  thin  J>in 

— i,  fe  Ch— thynn  Sb. 
synn  sf  tsinne  sin  sin 

y  HVg,  Sb. 

cynn  t(mann)kinn    kin  tkin 

— mankinde  by  anal,  o/gecynd. 
1 1 40  mynster  sn  tminnstre         minster  tminstsr 


•tyntan 

'blunt,'  'Htupify.' 
dynt 

'stroke'-  fe  <  h. 
gemynd  sfn 
gecynd  sf 
gecynde  adj 

'  natural.' 
1145  tynder 


WORD-LIST. 

•istinntonn         stint 

tdinnt 

dint 

tminde 
tkinde 
kinde 

mind 
kind 
kind 

tindor 


tinder 

i    Lay.     u  t/?M/.,   Prompt.  ;    OI  tundr. 
nit  'if.  o/  ont^ndan  —  (w)  barbare  Cp. 

tryndel  trendlen  vb      trundle 

also  e,  te  —  (tnml)  Jn. 
byndelle  bundel  bundle 

—  Prompt.,  Wicl.;  anal.  o/"gebunden. 
hymlic  humlok  hemlock 


tendrin 


stint 
dint 

maind 
kaind 
kaind 

tinder 
burn  '  intr  Jo  I.  ; 

trandl 
band! 
hemlok 


hymblicae  'cicuta'  Ep.,  hymlice  Cp. 
also  hemeluo. 


y,  e  Leeckd.  —  humlock 


trumen  trim  trim 

•  confirm.'    prt  trymede — early  and  ror*. 

1 1 50  brymme  sm  brimme  brim  brim 

///  / II'N  c»i>fi>»e<l  iritk  brim  'ocean/  vkieh  «?a«  orig.  neut. 


muck 
kitchen 


1155 


Jmyk  sf  muk 

cycene  kichene 

— cucbene  Lay.     u  AR.    e  Ay. 
bryce  breche  breach 

— u  AR.     alto  i.     e  AY,  or  m/f.  ofbrecan. 
crycc  sf  (?)  crucche  crutoh 

vixen 


mak 
kit/in 

brtjtf 

kratj 
viksn 

flait 
flait 
rai 

rids 

mid5 
bridj 

brigge :  Cantebrigge,  bregge  :  oollegge  CA— (bred$)  Sm. 

I* 

/at 


flight 
flight 


rye 


pcen  sf  fixene 

fixenhyd  Leechd. 
flyht  sm  fliht 

'flying' — vluht  All. 
flyht  sm  -fflihht 

'fleeing'— fluht^B. 
ryge  rie 

— alto  ruge.    reye :  prey  vb  (rie)  Ck. 
hrycg  rig  ridge 

— rug  (rugge)  Lay.    rig :  big  adj  ITt>,     reg  Ay, 
1 1 60  my  eg  migge  midge 

brycg  sf  brigge  bridge 

— brugge  Lay. 
(i)G.     (*)J*. 

scytel  schitel  shuttle 

— also  e. 
scyttan  schetten  shut 

— eAy,  tCA.  oflfn  u.    rardy  i— scl, 
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cnyttan  knitten 

1165  grytt  grutten  adj 

'  coarse  meal ' — gruttene  bread  A  R. 


pytt 


lso  u,  e. 


pit 


knit 
grit 

pit 


nit 
grit 

pit 


Jflytja 

tflittenn 

flit 

flit 

dyde                        tdide                  did 
—dude  (e)  Lay.     e  Kt.     i  (e)  Ch—  (dad)  barbare  Cp. 
scydd  sf  (?)             schudde             shed 
Hudelingscydd  chart.  —  Prompt. 

did 
Jed 

1170  hype 

hipe 

hip 

hip 

crypel 
—  also  u,  e. 
cu-slyppe 

crip  el 
cusloppe 

cripple 
cowslip 

kripl 
kauslip 

dyppan 

*  embrace.' 

clippen 

clip 

klip 

dyppan 

tdippenn 

dip 

dip 

deppetende  (=OB)  Cp.    depu  vel  dyppe  Eu.     dyp(p)an  IWS — also  u,  e, 
— depe  Td. 

1175  tstybb  stuble  stubble  stabl 

'  stump ' — stobul,  stubbil  Prompt,    stubbe  ON. 


O. 


for-loren 

forloren 

forlorn 

felon 

(forlorn)  G. 

(oo)  Ld. 

sworen  ptc 
(swoorn)  G. 
scoru 

sworen 

(suurn)  Cp. 
sc(h)ore 

sworn 
(soorn)  Jn. 
score 

swon 
(soorn,  swoorn)  Ld. 
skoer 

landscoru  chart. — schore  Ch. 
scoren  ptc  tshorenn  shorn  Jon 

(uu)  EO.     (oo)  Ld.     (o)  Bch.     (oo)  Sh. 

1 1 80  spora  spure  spur  speer 

o,  u  Wgl. — spure  (o)  Lay.     spure :  dure  ON.     o  Ch,  Prompt. 
woruld  sf  twe(o)relld       world  weeld 

eo  FP,  Eu.  eo,  o  WS.  o  Du,. — weor(e)ld  (worl-)  Lay.  fwerd,  warld 
North.  wer(l)d  GE.  fwerd  ESC.  warld  TM.  werd,  wor(l)d  :  lord 
And.  werde  Prompt,  world,  wordle  Kt— (world)  G.  (wwld)  Pr. 
(wwrR)  '  worldly  '  Jn.  (uu,  «)  JEO.  («)  Bch,  Sk. 

for  fforr  for  foor 

(for)  G.     (forget)  etc  G. 

beforan  tbiforenn         before  bifoer 

— also  biforr  J>att  0.— (bifoor)  G.  (foor)  fore  Bt.  (foortel)  foretell  G. 
(foorward)  Bll.  (forard)  forward  Jn— (fored)  forward  vg. 

tfroren  ptc  froren  frozen  frouzn 

infl  of  freosan. 

"'1185  tgecoren  tchosenn  chosen  tjouzn 

—  infl.  of  ceosan. 


- 
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gor  >n  gcre  gore  goer 

4  dung.' 
toren  ptc  toren  torn  ton 

—  toorn  Clc.     (tuurn)  EO.     (o}  Sch.     (oo)  L<1,  >A. 
boron  ptc  tborenn  born(e)  bon 

(oo)  'natus,'  (o)  'allatiifT  mi.      (o)  G  (uithout  di»tingui*Lin, 

•  borne ').  (uu)  '  bajulatus '  Cp.  (oo)  '  porte*  '  Ma.  (o)  '  parturitus  ' 
<'l>.  (oo)  'ne"  Ma.  (oo'i  'natus,'  (oo)  *latu»'  Ld.  (uu)  EO;  (oo) 
Kh  borne,  (o  Sh  born. 

borian                    borien                bore  bor 

1 1 90  for))                          tforr))                 forth  fo)> 

-  (fuur»  G,  Cp,  EO.     (oo)  Ld,  Sch,  Sh. 

geforbian               iforbien             afford  efod 
'  forward ' — '  perform.'    later  aforj>en  '  provide ' — (afuurd    1-t. 

norj?                        tnorrb               north  nob 

morbor  sn             morber              murder  maadar 

mor)>  t»  WS  prose.     tnyr)>ran  vb — morC  (morj>re)  Lay.  murther  North. 
murthyr,  morther  Aud.     \\from  myrj>ran. 

hors  thorrs  horse  hos 

(o)  5m. 

1195  gorst  gorst  gorse  gos 

borsten  ptc  borsten  burst  baast 

— Lay.     brosten  Ch — u  from  prt  pi  burston — vg  (bait) . 
horn  horn  horn  hon 

(horned)  G.     (hoorn)  Cp. 

born  tborrn 

oo  Ck.    (oo)W. 

corn  tcorn 

coorne  Td.     (oo)  Bll.    (o)  G. 

1200  storm  storm 

forma  tforrme 

— formere  Wicl. 
"fryrmest 

— Lay.     alto  u, 
store 
forca 
1205  geworht  ptc 

— wroht  Ld.      iwraht  Jul.     fwra^te,  fwro^t  prt  AUP.     fwrogt  CM. 
fwrogt  GE.     wro(u)ght  Ch— wroght  Td.     (root)  Pr,  Jn,  EO.     (o) 


thorn 

corn 
(o)  Sch. 
storm 
former 


(oo)  Sh. 


bon 
kon 

stom 
fomar 


formest 

foremost 

fbmast 

formast  CM. 

stork 

stork 

stok 

forke 

fork 

fok 

twrohht 

wrought 

rot 

lich. 

sorg  tserrghe 

Boergendi  Ep.  —  serr^henn  \-b  0. 


sorrow  sorou 

sorje,  seorwe,  seorhful  Lay.     seoruwe 
(sorhe)  AS.   ror.^e  Ay.  soru  CM.   aorwe  Ch—  -(toro,  aoroou,  soroouz)  G. 

morgen  morwe(n)          morrow  moron 

o  Ep.     a  VP.    o,  e  WS.    o,  on  merne  Du.     o,  SB,  mergenne,  marne  Rn. 
—  to  moreen,  a,  SB  (morwe)  Lay.     morjen  Ay.     morwe  Ch. 

*morgenung         morwening       morning  monirj 

--  (oo)  U. 
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borgian                  borwen              borrow  borou 

(boroou)  G.     (boru)  Pr.     (booroo,  boroo)  Jn. 

1210  ort-geard               orchard             orchard  otjed 

ore-,  ort-  Past,     orcgyrd,  ordceard,  orce(a)rd  IWS — orchaerd  Lay. 

scort                       tshorrt              short  Jot 

(o)  &.     (o)  Bch.     (oo)  Sh. 

port                         port                     port  pot 

(oo)  Ld. 

or-dal                     ordal                  ordeal  odijl 

ordel  Laws — Ch — in/I.  o/'dtJEl. 

hord                       thord                 hoard  hod 

— hoord  :  word  Ch— (uu)  Pr.     (ht?rd)  hord  SO.     (oo)  JW,  Bch,  Sh. 

1215  word                     tword               word  wead 

— o,  eo,  u  Lay.    o,  u  GE—  (uu,  u)  Bt.    (u,  o)  G.     («)  Jn.     (uu,  «)  EO. 
(«)  Ld,  Bch,  Sh. 

ford                         ford                     ford  fod 

— also  for]? — (uu)  Jn.     (oo)  Ld,  Sh.     (o)  Bch. 

bord                        tbord                 board  bod 

— bord  :  word  Ch— bourde  Td.     (uu)  Bt.     (oo)  G. 

Jskorpna               fscorrcnenn     scorch  ekotj 

'  shrivel  up  ' — also  scorchen. 

hol  sn                     hol(e)                 hole  houl 

— hol  Lay.     hole  Ch — (oo)  Sm. 

1220  hole(g)n                 holi                     holly  holi 

bol                          J)ol(le)                thole  boul 

— Prompt.  '  clavicula.' 

scolu                                                shoal  Joul 

stolen  ptc              stolen                 stolen  stouln 

fola                         fole                     foal  foul 

1225  col  sn                     col(e)                 coal  koul 

fdol                        fdiU                   dull  dal 

'  foolish  — u  Kath.,  Prompt.,  Ch.     i  TM.    o  rare.     01  dul '  conceit.' 

tbol                         bole                    bole  tboul 

'  trunk  of  tree.' 

swollen  ptc           swollen             swollen  swouln 

(sooin)  Jn. 

cnoll                       knol                   knoll  tnoul 

(nhoul)  Cp.     (nool,  neul)  EO.     (nol)  Sh. 

1230  toll                          tol                       toU  toul 

also  toln (oou)  Sm.    (oo,  ou)  W.    (oo,  au)  EO.  (ou)  Bch.  [(oo)  Sh. 

bolla                      bolle                  bowl  boul 

(oou)  G.  (ou)  W.  (ou)Cp.  (oou)«7n.  (ou)  EO.  (ou)  Bch.  (oo)  8h. 

bolster                   bolster               bolster  boulstar 

(oo)  Ld. 

wolcen  sn              welkne              welkin  twelkin 

'cloud' — se  wolcne   Ld.     w(e)olcne  pi  Lay.      welkyn  AllP.     walkne 
GE.     welkne  Ch. 
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folc  tfoUc  folk  tfouk 

--  (foolk,  fook)  Q.    (fook)J».    (fok)l?cA.    (fook)  8h. 
1235  holh  sb  holwe  ;idj          hollow  holou 

•hole'—  holh  adj  I*y.     hoi  ,u  Prompt.     l.«.]-h  T.M.     1.  dh    Cft, 

folgian  tfoll^henn        follow  folou 

a  /.TO  fyl^an  —  follh  imper.  0,      folien,  u  .folgen)  Lay.      uulewen  (folhen) 
Alt.    folwen  Ch  —  (foloou)  O.     (foluu)  Pr,  «/».     (fooloo,  foloo)  com.  Jn. 


molten 
colt 
(oo)  Sh. 
bolt 


molten 
colt 

bolt 


tmoultn 
koult 


1240 


ts(h)ollde         should 


boult 


Jud 


molten  ptc 
colt  sn 

--  (o}Bck. 
bolt,  sn 

--  (oo)  Ld. 
scolde 

—  scolde,  u  IA.    iculde  (sol.U-     /  >lde  AJt,  AUl\  H'.VA     sti  1  <1 

North.  Bchuld  Aud.  o  RGl,  Kt.  u  />y  «'«/f.  of  pi  prs  9ou\on.  fo  (u) 
CA.  fo,  u,  a  TM.  8  weoJl;  cp  sceal—  ehulde  Td.  (Juuld)  G.  (jbuld) 
Pr.  (Juuld)  Cp.  (Juud)  J*t  Bch.  (Juuld,  J.md,  u)  Ld.  (Jud)  >A. 

wolde  twollde  would  wud 

a  VP,  Du.  o,  a  fia.—  o,  a,  (o)  Lay.  o,  (a)  JJJ.  fwald,  i  North,  n,  o 
GE.  wolde  :  were  fulde  •  filled  '  Hv.  u  But.  fi,  a,  wolde  :  hold-  /.'/;<  . 
o  CA—  wowld,  wld  RVg.  wold(e)  Td.  (would)  £11.  (would)  Pr. 
(wuuld)  Cp.  (wuud)  Jn.  (widat,  waudat  barbare  Cp  ;  (wuusi)  Jn 
wouldst.  (wuuld,  wuud,  u)  Ld.  (wuud)  Bck.  (uuld)  Pr.  (wud)  Sh. 


(uu) 


molde                     molde 

mould 

mould 

(oo)  Ld. 

gold                        tgold 

gold 

gould 

gold(e)  Td.     (goould)  O. 
Jlu.,  Sh.     (guulamiJO  Jn. 

(oo,  ou)  W. 

(ou)  Pr.    (uu)  Jn. 

Jfroba                     fro))e 

froth 

froj> 

-  (fro»  0. 

1245   brof)  sn                    bro]> 

broth 

bro)> 

(o)BcA.    (oo)Sfc. 

mobbe                     mob(b)e 

moth 

mob 

niohj'a  DM.,  Ilu.  —  mou^Jx;,  mou^te  Wicl. 

hose                        hose 

hose 

houz 

rose                         rose 

rose 

rouz 

gelosod                   ilosed 

lost 

lost 

-  (oo)  Cp.    (o)  Bch,  Sh. 

1250  nosu                       nose 

nose 

nouz 

— neose  (o)  Lay.  nese  North.,  fT3f.    fnow,  e  Beat.  na>. 

nses-byrel  nosebirl             nostril                  nostril 

nosj>yrla,  uteweard  noeterle  late — nosethirl  (-Jril)  CA.  nesethirl  Prompt. 

;mosi  mos                     moss                     mos 

OEm&x. 

drosne  dros(e)no          dross                    dros 

•lees.' 

^kross  HI  cros                    cross  kros 
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1255  ftost  tfrosst  frost 

(o)  G.     (oo)  Cp.     (o)  Bch,  Sh. 

post  post  post 

(uu)  EO.     (o)  Bch.     (oo)  Sh. 

*tow  tow  tow 

towlic  weorc  '  textrinum  '  Wgl. 

of  toff(e)  I0*;0'  °V 

I  off  of 

prp  and  adv — offe  adv  0.  of  (o)  prp  CM — off  prp  HVg. 
(ov,  of)  prp  G.  (of)  prp  W.  (o)  prp  Ld.  (ov)  prp  B 
adv  Sh. 

ofer 

(o)  Bll,  G. 

1260  ofen  sm 

— elsewhere  oven. 
*hofel 

—  (huvel)  EO. 
scofel  sf 
(Juul)  Bll. 


frost 


poust 


tou 


foferr,  ofrr 

(oor)  Jn. 
toffne 

hovel 
(hovl)  Bch. 
schovele 

(Jaul)  Jn. 


of  adv  Td. 
,  Sh.     (of) 


over 


oven 


hovel 

(hovil)  Sh. 
shovel 


ouvor 


avn 


hovl 


Javl 


tscofettan 
stofe 


schoven 


shove 
stove 


stofa  '  balneum '  Cp—from  Dutch  stove  (?). 
1265  tgewefen  ptc        weven  woven 

cofa  cove  cove 

'chamber'— CM. 
clofu  clove  clove 

cluf-,  clof-. 
clofen  ptc 


tclofenn 

foxesglove 

offal 


cloven 

foxglove 

offal 


Jav 

stouv 

wouvn 
kouv 

klouv 

klouvn 
foxglav 
on 


foxes-glofa 
1270  *of-fall 

01  offall  '  diminution  '  —    —  (ofal)  G. 
oft  toffte  often  ofn 

—often  GE.     ^otte,  often  Ch— (often)  G.     (oofn)  Ld. 
Jloft  sn  +o  lofft  adv       loft  loft 

•  air.'     a  loft '  up.'     OE  lyft— lifft  '  air '  0.     loft  '  solarium  '  Prompt. 
croft  croft  croft  tkroffc 

on  tonn(e),  o          on  on 

—  on,  o  $e  Ld.    o(n)  Jul.,  Ch.    ane  Kt.     01  a. 
1275  J)onne  tban(n)e  then  8en 

o,  a  Eu.     ae  IWS — )>anne  Ld.    Jxmne,  e,  (a),  J?ane,  )>on  Lay.     )>eonne 

(e)  AE.     J>anne  Kt.     -fjjan  North.     San(ne)  GE.     fenne  AUP.    fthen 

And.     thanne,  fthan,  fthenne  Ch — dden  HVg.     then  Td. 

Jxmne  tfan(n)  than  San 

Son  VP.  $on(ne)  Du.  o,  a  Eu. — )>an(ne)  Ld.  J?an(Xe,  Jjen(n"'e 
Lay.  J?en(n)e,  )>en  AE.  J>an(n)e  Kt.  J>an  North.  San(ne),  Sane 
GE.  J>en  AUP.  then  And.  than  Ch— e  Td.  (e)  G. 
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hwonno  twhann(e)        when  when 

lam  «•  mi-;,  hoenne  Du.     o,  a,  »  Sn.       »  IWS— w(h>nne,  whsenne, 
w(h)enne   (wane,  wan}  Lay.      hwon(ne)  (hwen)  AR.      huanne  Ay. 
.,  W)KUI   .\»rth.     quan(n)e,  quan   OK.      fwhenne  RBC.     quen 
Mil',      when,  whan  J«rf.     whan,  (e)  CA— (wen)  letter  (when)  /n. 
(i)  M'j- 
loo  en 
socian 
1280  smocian 

—  (oo)  Sm.    (il 
tgesprecen  ptc 

— spoken  rare. 
ceocian 

— aleo  chekin. 
cnocian 

u,  o  WS. 
geoc  sn 
1285  Jpoki 

'  bag.'     OE  pohha. 
brocen  ptc 
hocc 
rocc 
stanrocca  (scopuloi 

locc 

'  lock  of  hair.' 
I  2()O    8OCC 

smoc 

stocc 

flocc 

cocc 
1295  coccel 

crooca 

cloccian 
seo  wamb  clocce)>  J 

docce 

poccas  pi 
1300  cohhettad 

(koouh)  Sm. 

oxa 

fox 

box 

4  box,"  box 

dohtx>r  fdohhterr         daughter  dotar 

— dohter,  douter  Lay.  doubter  (dohter)  A  /?.  dorter  Ay.  doghter  North., 
TM.  doughter  Ch.  alto  au.— do(a)ghter  Td.  (tlooxter)  0.  (dafler) 
sometime*  Bt.  (dooftar)  ore.  Jn.  (we)  Ld—ry  (d*»Ur). 


lok 

lock 

lok 

sokyn 

soak 

souk 

smokicn 

smoke 

smouk 

;  smiiiiks)  Sfm(  = 

=  smSoceJ>). 

spoken 

spoken 

spoukn 

choken 

choke 

tfouk 

knok(k)en 

knock 

nok 

tgocc 

yoke 

jouk 

poke 

poke 

tpouk 

broken 

broken 

broukn 

hoc 

(holly)hock 

holihok 

rokke 

rock 

rok 

;iin    Aldhgl  —  a 

I  to  roche,/r  Fr. 

lok 

lock 

lok 

•ok 

sock 

sok 

smok 

smock 

smok 

stok 

stock 

stok 

t  flocc 

flock 

flok 

cok 

cock 

kok 

ookkel 

(corn)cockle 

kokl 

crokke 

crock(ery) 

krokeri 

clokkin 

r       i  j 

cluck 

klak 

jeecna. 
dokke 

dock 

dok 

pokkes 

pox 

poks 

co(u)ghen         cough 
(kof)  W.    (koof)  Mg,  Ld.    (kof) 

kof 
Bch.Sk. 

toxe 

ox 

oka 

tfox 

fox 

foka 

box 

box 

boka 
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1305  bohte  prt               tbohhte 

bought 

bot 

—  boughte  Ch—  (boxt,  boouxt)  G. 

(boot)  Cp. 

(boot,  boot,  boft)  Jn. 

(o)  Sch.     (oo)  Ld,  Sfi. 

Jhrogn  sn  pi          roun 

roe 

rou 

flogen  ptc               flowen 

flown 

noun 

—  (oou)  G. 

.      .                      (tozen    \ 
togian                  <      & 
(  toggen  J 

tug 

tag 

*wan-togen  ptc    wantowen 

wanton 

wontan 

wantones  Td.     (woontan)  Bch.     (wontan) 

8k. 

1310  trog                         tro(u)gh 

trough 

trof 

—  trou(gh)   Prompt.—  (trof)    W. 

(troo)   Jn. 

(troof)   Ld.     (trof)   EO, 

Bcli,  Sh. 

boga                       bowe 

bow 

bou 

—  bo  HVff,  Sb.     rayneboU  Td. 

(boou)  Sm, 

a.     (boo)  Cp,  L<1. 

frogga                     frogge 

frog 

frog 

late  ;  always  gg. 

docga                     dogge 

dog 

dog 

BogL 

otor                         oter 

otter 

oter 

1315  rotian                     trotenn 

rot 

rot 

hlot  sn                    tlott 

lot 

lot 

J>rote                       J>rote 

throat 

Jjrout 

gesnot                     snot 

snot 

snot 

scoten  ptc              shoten 

shot 

Jot 

gescot  sn                 shote 

shot 

Jot 

1320  flot                          o  flote 

(a)float 

flout 

on  flot,  '  afloat.' 

flotian                     flotien 

float 

flout 

'very  late. 

jloterian                 floteren 

flutter 

flater 

mot  sn                    mot 

mote 

mout 

cot  sn                      cot 

cot 

kot 

1325  grot  sn                   grot 

groat 

tgrout 

'  fragment  '  (oo)  EO,  Ld. 

•fpotian                   fbuttenn 

but 

bat 

jEfcH  —  also  pu(t)ten,  poten.     Fr 

boter. 

botm                      botme 

bottom 

botam 

—  also  boj)em. 

splott                        sp(l)ot 

spot 

spot 

clott-                       clotte 

clot 

klot 

'  massa.' 

1330  cnotta                     knotte 

knot 

not 

(nhot)  Ld. 

dott                           — 

dot 

dot 

'head  of  boil'  Leechd. 
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plot 

ne  plot  ns  ploh  Leechd. 
soden  j.t.  soden 

god  tgodd 

— gen.  Goddes  Ch. 
1335  god-spell 

—gospel  AR,  Ch. 
troden  ptc 
bodian 
bodig 
Joddi 

'  triangle,'  '  odd  n 
1.140  codd 
open 
hopa 
copor 
dropa 

— droppen  vb  Not 
'345  P°pig 

hoppian 
loppestre 
soppian 
stoppian 

1350  strop 

vel  arwiJ)J>e  (strup 
attor-coppe 

'  spider.* 
cropp 

'  cluster.' 
Jkroppa 

4  pick,'  '  graze ' — AR. 
topp 

•  summit,'  ' top '  (  -  plaything). 


plot 
blot 

sodden(ed) 
god 


tgoddspell        gospel 


plot 
blot 

sodn(d) 
god 

gospl 


troden 

trodden 

trodn 

bodien 

bode 

boud 

tbodij 

body 

bodi 

odde  adj 

odd 

od 

milter.' 

cod 

cod 

kod 

topenn 

open 

oupn 

hope 

hope 

lump 

coper 

copper 

coper 

drope 

drop 

drop 

fh.  etc. 

popi 

poppy 

popi 

hoppen 

hop 

hop 

lopster(e) 

lobster 

lobster 

soppe  sb 

sop 

sop 

stoppen 

stop 

stop 

{(razor)strop 

strop 

strap 

strep 

•us)  Wgl. 

coppe 

cob(web) 

kobweb 

crop 

crop 

krop 

croppen 

/;. 

crop 

krop 

top 

top 

top 

1355  ra  sf  ro  roe 

Jbra  bro  throe 

1  struggle/  '  obstinacy.' 

sla  sf  slo  sloe 

swa  tswa  so 


rou 
brou 

slou 
sou 


e  IT.     a,  se  <WS,  Da.,  R*.— swa  Ld.      wha-se   etc  0.     •(w)a,  se  (so) 
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Lay. 
Best. 


swa,  so  Jul.      s(w)o  Kt. 
so  AllP,  Ch—8o  HVg. 

wa  twa  woe 

— woa  (wo)  Lay.    wumme  ( =  wa  me)  Jul. 
1360  hwa  twha  who 

— hwoa  (hwa)  AH.    qua  North,    quo  GE.    wo  Best. 
huo  Ay.    who  Ch— hw  HVg.     (whuu)  Btt,  G,  Pr. 

fa                            fo  foe 

Jfra                         tfra  fro 

— fra  prp  Ld. 

na                           tna  no 

no  VP,  Du.,  Eu.  no,  na  eWS.  na  IWS — na  Ld.  na,  neo,  nea,  no  Lay. 
no  Jul.  no,  noa  A E.  nummore  ( =  na  mare)  Best .  no  Wicl.  natheles. 
(  =  na>ylaes)  Ch. 

gan  tgan  go  gou 

also  gangan — also  ganngenn  0.  gan,  gon,  3(e)ongen  Lay. — (go)  G. 
(goo,  guu)  W. 

1365  ta  sf  to  toe  tou 

twa  ttwa  two  tuw 

neut.  and  fern. — twa  men  Ld.  t(w)o  GE.  to  (tuo)  EBC.  to  Prompt. — 
(twuu)  Bll.  (tuu)  G  etc,  Cp.  (raping)  My ;  (tapens)  Jn ;  (t«ppins) 
Bch ;  (tepans)  Sh  twopence — (taparis). 


s(w)a  CM.     swa,  so  PC.    s(w)o 
twou 


huw 

(w)ho  BBC,  PPL 
(huu)  Cp,  Jn. 

tfou 
frou 

nou 


dasf 
ar  sf 
har 

1370  hare-hune 


do 

ore 

hor 

horehune 


doe 
oar 
hoar 
hore  ) 


dou 

or 

hor 


1375 


rarian  roren 

lar  sf  flare 

sar  sor 

sarig  tsarig 

a,  o  Past— sari,  ae  (o)  Lay. 

mare  tmare 

— oa  AR— oa  Td.    (oo)  Sm,  G. 

gara  gore 

'  corner '  etc. 

gar-leac  garleek 

bar  bor 
-  (buur)  Cp. 

hal  thai 


(  hoar  / 
roar 
lore 
sore 
sorry 
seri,  o  GE.     soory  Ch. 

more 

(mooar)  EO. 
gore 


hound      hor(h)aund 


garlick 
boar 


ror 
lor 
sor 
sori 

ofrom  sorg. 

mor 

(moor)  Sh. 
gor 

gaalik 
bor 


1380 


( whole  houl 

( hale  heil 

— fhale  Ch',  from  North.— holsome,  whole  Td.  hoole  Ck.  (whool) 

Bull,  G.      (hoolsum)  wholesome  G.      (haal)  hale  G.     (hool)  W.,  Jn. 

(hool,  whool),  (holi)  wholly  Ld.     (whool)  Bch,  Fr.     (hool)  Sh. 

halig  thalig  holy  houli 

— pi  hall^he  0. 
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h&lig  d»g              halidai               holiday 

holi.li 

—  halitlay  (o)  Ch.     lialeday  Au<l. 

haigian                   fhallghenn       hallow 

haelou 

mal                        mol                    mole 

moid 

'mark,'  'stain.' 

gedal  HII                 tdale                  dole 

doul 

tOgedal  'dwtributio  '---dole  /«•/».  in  L.iy.     idol 

1385  pal                          pol                      pole 

poul 

ab                            tab                     oath 

oub 

lab                           tlab                     loath 

tlouj) 

—  (lo)>)  Bll.     (lojwum)  loathsome  0.    (loj>) 

Ld.    (o)  Bch.    (oo)  Sh. 

labian                    lobien                 loathe 

loutS 

-  (loo*)  Bll.Ld.    (oo)Bch,Sh. 

wr&b                       wrab                  wroth 

trof> 

—oo  Wid.,  Ch—  oo  Td.     (o)  BU.    (oo)  O.—  ( 

o)  /rom  wrath  *b*t. 

1390  dab  tclab  cloth  klob 

--  (o)  O.    (o)  £cA.    (oo)  5A. 
clabas  pi  tclabess  clothes  klou(9)z 

—  tclosepZ  TM—  (kloo«ed)pte  (?.     (klooz)  ^c/t,  5A. 
Jbabir  tbabe  both  boub 

OE  bft,  bSgen.  batwS—  baCe,  beien  Ld.  aUo  U,  be^enn  0.  b(e)o«e, 
botwo  A  R—  booth  Ck.  (bo»  G. 

has  hos  hoarse  hos 

—  hoos,  hors  Prompt.,   Wicl.—  (hoore)  Sm—the  (r)  M  imitative,  tu  in 
Dutch  heeruch. 

Jraa  ras  race  re  is 

OJ?  r*s  —  ae,  e,  ea,  e  Lay.    raa  North.  —  A  from  North. 
1395  a-r&s  trds  (a)rose  (e)rouz 

bas  pi  bos  those  ftouz 

«  these'—  J>a  «  those,'  >iae  'these'  0. 

tmase  mose  (tit)mouse  titmaus 

aacian  tasskenn  ask  aask 

BC,  ha,  x  WS.  ha,  xs,  sc  Ru.  —  axen  Ld.  axien,  ae  Lay.  askien,  axien 
(easkien)^A.  e*se,  prt  ente  ROl.  aishest  ON.  asked  e  KS.  oksi, 
ak«i  Ay.  aske  fJVbrlA..  Of,  ^iw/.  taxe  (sk)  Ch—  aish  I/Fy.  axe  Td. 
ask  «<  akH  Sm.  (as)  5cA,  5A—  r,y  (sex). 

last  last  last  laast 

also  <B.     '  track  '  —  also  e. 

1400  gast      A  tgast  ghost  goust 

--  (oo)  Cp.     (gooali)  '  ghostly  '  Jn.     (uu^  EO.  (oo)  BcA,  Sh. 


a. 

a-wiht  tohht  aught  tot 

uwiht  Ilu.     awuht,  auht,  aht  }\'S—alto  awihbt  0.     a;wi  ht,  oht  Lay. 
owiht,  out  J2?.    foght  North.,  TM.    o&  AllP.    ajt /ZG/,  ^y.  aught, 

ought  C'/«. 
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raw  sf  rowe  row  rou 

a,  ae — ea,  e,  (a),  AR.    fraw  North,     rawe :  owe  vb  AllP.     o  Prompt. 

feCA. 
lawerce  larke  lark  laak 

— Ch.    laueroc  Earl,     laverok  Gower. 
bawan  thowin  thaw  bo 

—Prompt.— w  Kt  (?). 
1405  brawan  browen  throw  brou 

'  twist ' — ]>rawe  Ay. 
sawan  tsawenn  sow  sou 

— zawe  Ay. — (soou)  G. 

sawol  sf  tsawle  soul  soul 

— zaule  Ay.— so(w)l  HVg.  (oou)  G.  (ou,  oo)  W.  (oo)  Pr.  (ou)  Cp. 
(oou)  Jn.  (oo)  Bch,  Sh. 

slaw  tslaw  slow  slou 

—  slo  HVg. 
snaw  snou  snow  snou 

— snaw  Ay. 

1410  na-wiht  tnawihht          naught  not 

no-wiht  tnohht  not  not 

no(wi)ht  VP.  na(wu)ht,  noht  Past.  no(wi)ht,  nseniht  Du. — noht,  a 
Ld.  na(wi)ht,  nawit,  noht  Lay.  nowiht,  nowt  (nawt)  AR.  no^t 
E&l.  nocht,  a^S.  nagt  Ay.  no^t  CM.  fnoght,  fnott  TM.  fnoht 
GE.  nost,  fnot  AllP.  fnoht,  fa  Harl.  110(5) t  Wid.  fnoght  (ou), 
fnaught,  nat  (o)  Ch. — nougliti  '  naughty '  Ck.  nott  Td.  (nooxt)  G. 
(nooft)  occasionally  Jn.  (noot)  Pr.  (oo)  irf. 
mawan  mowen  mow  mou 

— mawe  Ay. 
crawan  crowen  crow  krou 

— crawe  :  mawe  ( =  maga)  Harl. 

crawe  crowe  crow  krou 

1415  cnawan  fcnawenn         know  nou 

— knawe  Ay.  cnawe  AllP.  know :  schewe  And. — kno  HVg.  (knoou), 
(knooun,  knoon)  ptc  G.  (knou,  oo)  W.  (nhoo)  Cp,  Ld. 

( knoulechen      acknowledge      oknolid? 
*cnawlsecan       < 

(  knouleche         knowledge          nolidg 

— also  knoulage — kno(w)le(d)ge  vb,  sb  Td.  (knoouledg)  G.  (hnoledg) 
Ld. 

blawan  blowen  blow  blou 

— blawe  Ay. 

a-hw»ber  to(be)rr  cj         or  or 

a(w)J»er — also  o)>J>r  0.  oww)?err  prn  0.  o(u)]>er  cj  Ld.  oj>er  cj 
Lay.,  AR,  Ay.  ouper  CM.  or  CM.  ou>er  (ei)>er)  .  .  or  'either  .  . 
or'CA. 

na-hwsBber  tnowwberr       nor  nor 

nohwjej^er,  nou]>er,  na(w)J)er  eWS — nou]>er  Ld.,  Lay.,  AR.  no(u)>er, 
nau>er  North.  no(w)]?er,  nawder  TM.  nawj>er  AllP.  nou>er  Aud. 
nor  PPl,  Ch— ne(the)r  Td—see  naegj>er. 

1420  hlaf  tlaf  loaf  louf 
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hlaford  tlaferrd  lord 

l.-uiiTil   f'M.     lauerd,  louerd,  lord  PC. 
AN.     lliord  Ay.     lo(o)rd  Ch— (oo)  Sm.     (o)  G. 

hlaf-mcesse  lammasse          lammas 

— Ld.     lammetwe  Prompt. 
c'lairo  clovere  clover 


graf 

chart. 

1425  drafprt 
draf  sf 
prafost 
a,  o. 

an 


grove 

tdraf 
drove 
provost 

tan 


grove 

drove 
drove 
provost 

one 


lod 

',  And.     lo  ue  r«l 

flames 
klouver 
grouv 

drouv 
drouv 
provaat 

wan 


— onne,  a  dai  Ld.     ann  aij>e  0.    oo(n),  *{n)  Ck.     won  empkat.  And.— 
(w)one,  wonnes  pi  Td.      (oon)  Q,   W,  Cp.     (w«n)  Jn.     (on,  won 
Dyche.     (wen)  Bch.     (w«n)  Fr.     (won)  8k. 

nan  tnan  none  nan 

— na(n)  Ld.     noon  :  stoon,  no  Ck.    non  :  Johon  And. — (oo)  G,  W. 
1 4 30  on  &n  tan  an  anon  tenon 

— on  an  Ld.     anoon  :  euerichoon  Ch — (enon,  aeuaen)  Jn. 
eall  ana  tall  ane  alone  aloun 

— later  alone — (aloon)  G. 
*a6nlic  onli  only  ounli 

«  unique  '—oonli  Ck.     (oonli,  oonlai)  G.     (oonli)  Jn,  8k.     (onli)  Bch. 
n&n  }nng  tnan  ]>ing         nothing  na]>ii) 

— naming  Lay.     noting  Ch — (o)  BUt  G — vg  (nafin). 
fane  taaness  once  wans 

— anes  Ld.     enes  (ea)  AS.     ones  Best,     onus  Aud.    te,  to  TJf— (ooni) 
».     (waena)  J»,  J9cA.     (o)  no<  (o),  (WTOH)  Lrf.     (won*)  ^A. 

1435  h&n  6f  hone  hone  houn 

'  rock '  chart. 
scan  prt  tshan  shone  Jon 


stan 

tstan 

stone 

stoun 

gegan  ptc 

tgan 

gone 

gon,  gon 

(oo)  G. 

(o)Lrf. 

granian 

gronien 

groan 

groun 

1440  dran 

drane 

drone 

droun 

—  Prompt,  etc. 

no  o. 

ban 

bon 

bone 

boun 

ham 

tham 

home 

houm 

lam 

lorn 

loam 

loum 

hwam  dat. 

*  wlnunin 

whom 

huw(m) 

»««>'.  IT,  I 

>u.tS*.    a/TFS- 

\\haui  swau 

i),  whaem  Lay.    hwam  AS. 

Z    - 

5 
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huam  Ay.     qua(i)m  North,     wham  AllP.     whom  Ch — (whom)  Sm. 
(whoom,  whuum)  G.     (wh-em)  Pr.     (huuin)  Cp,  Jn. 

1445  ^am                         ^om                    foam  foum 

ac                            ok                       oak  ouk 

a-cumba                                           oakum  oukem 

stracian                  stroken              stroke  strouk 

spaca                     spoke                 spoke  spouk 

1450  cracettan                                          croak  krouk 

tacen                      ttakenn             token  toukn 

ahte  prt                 ouhte                 ought  ot 

'possessed' — ahte,  aute  (ahte)  Lay.  ouhte  (ahte)  AR.  agte  RGl. 
awcte :  bitaucte  Hv.  aughte  RBC.  oghte :  broghte  Ch — ocht  HVg. 
(owht)  Bll.  (oouxt)  G.  (oot)  Pr.  (oot)  Cp,  Ld. 

agan                       faghenn            owe  ou 

'  possess ' — owen  (ahen)  AR.     ogen  Ay.     awe  North.,  TM.     ogen  GE. 

owen  Ch. 

agen                       faghenn             own  oun 

— awen    (o)   Lay.     owen   (ahen)   AR.     ogen   Ay.  awin  :  drawin  ptc 

(aun  :  draun)  CM.    awen  TM.     auen  AllP.     owen  Harl.,  Ch — owne, 
awne  Td.     (ooun)  G. 

1455  Jlag                        tlah                   low  lou 

(loou)  G. 

dag                         douh                  dough  dou 

— dog  Ay. — (doo)  do  we  Cp.     (doo)  Ld. 

ate                           ote                      oat(s)  out 

(oots),  (wets)  barbare  Cp.     (otmiil)  oatmeal  Ld. 

hat                          ihat                   hot  hot 

— hoot  Ch — (wlveter)  barbare  Cp. 

smat  prt                 smot                   smote  tsmout 

1460  wat  vb                    twat                  wot  twot 

— woot  Ch— thou  wottest  Td. 

wrat  prt                twrat                 wrote  rout 

gat                          tgat                    goat  gout 

bat                          bot                     boat  bout 

(boosin)  J3ch,  (boosn)  Sh  boatswain — (bousn). 

-had                        t-had                 -hood  -hud 
— wreccehed  Ld.     prestehede  :  lede  vb  CM.     godhede,  manhod(e)  Ay. 

— (-huud)  G.     (-h«d)  Cp. 

1465  rad  prt                   rod                     rode  roud 

_       .                   (  rode                   road  roud 

(  rad                      raid  reid 

'  riding ' — rad  North. 

lad  sf                      flade                 lode  loud 

'  leading/  '  path ' also  in  loadstone. 

8c(e)adan               fshaedenn         shed  Jed 

separate  ' — shadd  ptc  0. 

Btrad  prt                 etrod                   strode  stroud 


WOBD-LI8T, 
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wad 

wod 

woad 

woud 

1470  gad  s-f 

gode 

goad 

goud 

tadige 

tode 

toad 

toud 

-toddfJJL 

odd 

abod 

abode 

eboud 

•  \\  .liting.' 

brad 

tbrad 

broad 

brod 

(oo)  Sm.  0 

.    (oo)  Cp, 

EO.    (oo)  Bch.    (oo 

rap 

trap 

rope 

roup 

1475  sape 

sope 

soap 

soup 

swapan 

swopen 

sweep 

swyp 

prt  sweop.     aswopen  ptc  Ru 

.—AR,  Ch.    prt  swep—  (ii) 

Bll. 

grapian 

gropen 

grope 

group 

papa 

pope 

pope 

poup 

-  pop  HVg. 

B®  tssB  sea  sij 

-  (see)  G.     (rii)  W.     (see)  Cp. 
1480  »r  t»r  ere  teer 

—  Sr  adv  0.     ear  Ld.      ser,  ar  (are)  Lay.     fer,  ar  adv  RQl.     tare 
JV7or*A.,  TM.    er  J7ar/.    or(e)  ^«rf.    er  (or)  CA—  yer  Td.     (eer)  &. 
(en)  Cp.     (iir)  £0,  >//. 

reeran  reren  rear                      rier 

tskror  skere  sheer                    Jiar 

'  pure.'     0-F  Bcir—  ai*o  s(c)here.  sh  from  OE. 

hffilan  thaelenn  heal                      liijl 

--  (ee)  Bll. 

thffilo  helb  health                  helb 

—  hsele  0,  Lay.  hele  CA.    heele  Prompt.    hel>e  Lay.,  -4y.,  CrU  Prompt. 
—  (ee)  0. 

1485  dffll  tdel  deal  dijl 

—del,  todeled,  dseleth  Ld.     dselenn  r&  0. 
:brfil  bral  thraU  tbrol 

J>r:Tll  nom.  J>rael  OE,  from  Scand.—]>re\  Lay.,  AE,  Ay.  pi  J>ralles 
Lay.,  )>relles  J  J?.  )>ral  ^orM.,  t^BC.  thral  :  al  CA. 

«elc  tillc  each  Ijtj 

y,  oe  VP.  not  in  Du.,  Ru.—elc,  »  Ld.  aelc(h\  elch,  ale,  alch,  ulc, 
»ch  (ech^  Lay.  euch  Jul.  Uch  J/?.  ilk  \orfh..  GE.  ilk,  ich  TAT. 
uch  Alii',  Hurl.,  And.  ech  ^y.,  CA—  (eetj)  0.  (iidg)  JW. 

hae})  he))  heath  hjj)> 

hffiben  thaebenn  heathen  hijfon 

Bees})  sf  (?)  tshaebe  sheath  Jijb 


1490  wrfeb  sf  (1) 


wrebe 


wreath 
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wr£eb(b)o  twrabbe  wrath 

(wra»  G.     (rooJO  EO,  Sh.     (rseeej))  -/?cA. 

Jkl&bdi  prt  cladde  clad  tklced 

OE  cla>ian— cloj>en  antf  eleven  «n  M#.  clad(e)  CM.  cled  :  led  »r£  MH. 
cled:bedTM.  clad  A II P.  yclad  CVL 

has  sf  bihaeste  behest  tbihest 

— behsesa  pi  'promises'  Chr  1093— Lay.     biheste  AR,  Ch.     beheste  Ay. 
b^-laes-be  leste  lest  lest 

a)  VP.     se,  e  Ru.~ leste  Lay.     leste  (ea)  AR.     lest  AUP,  HarL,    W'tcl. 

last,  e  And.    nathelees  :  pees  Ch — neverthelesse  Tel. 
1495  tfiSsan  tosen  tease  tijz 

'  carpo ' — also  ai. 

laessa  flasse  less  les 

ae  VP.    e  Ru. — laesse  (a)  Lay.    e,  ea  AE.    lasse:-nesse  ON.    e  +North.t 

^TM,iGE,Ay.    a  RGl,  AUP,  -^Aud.     +e,  fa  Ch. 
flfiesc  tfiaesh,  flessh   flesh  fle/ 

ae  VP — flsesc  Lay.  flesch  Jul.  fleschs,  vleschs,  flechs  (flesch,  fles)  A  E. 
flesc,  fleis  Horn,  flessce  KS.  ulesse  Ay.  fleis,  flesse :  lesse  CM. 
fleyse  :  liknes,  fleys  :  neys  adj  ME.  fleis  GE.  fleish  HarL  flesch 
AUP.  fleisch  Wicl.  flessh  (ei)  Ch— fless(h)e  Td. 

last  flaest  least  lijst 

leasest  Du.     laesest  Eu. — le(i)st :  be(i)st  North,    leest  Ch — (ee)  G. 
leestan  flasstenn          last  laast 

'  perform ' — ae,  a  Ld.     ea,  e  Jul.     e  Ay.    a  North,     fe  G  E. 
1500  wrsestan  wresten  wrest  trest 

(hrest)  Ld. 

wrfflstlian  wrestlen  wrestle  resl 

IWS  also  wrsexlian,  wraxlian — ae  Lay.  e  Kaih.,  GE.  a  AE.  Ch — 
(wrestl)  Ell.  (resl)  Jn,  Bch,  Sh. 

msest  tmast,  SB  most  moust 

ae  VP— ea,  e  Ld.  allmasst  0.  ae  Lay.  ea,  e  Jul.  e  AE,  EGlt  Ay., 
HarL  a  North,  o  GE.  fe,  fo  ^C.  fmeest  CA— utmoost  Jrf. 
(oo)  Cp.  («) .%.  (uu)  ^0.  (o)  Bch.  (oo)  ^A— (atmest). 

gaestlic  gastli  ghastly  gaastli 

Grein — (gaesli)  Jn. 
Ifflwed  tlsewedd  lewd  l(j)uwd 

'lay(man)' — lawed  Ld.  lewede  (ea)  Jul.  lau(e)d  North,  logede  GE. 
lewd  TM.  leud  Prompt,  lewed  Ch— (eu)  #,  Pr. 

1505  tslSwb  sloube  sloth  sloub 

slaw  adj  — slau^e  Lay.  slouhfie  AE.  sle(a)uj>e  Ay.  sleuthe  Harl. 
slouth^4«c?.  sloth,  slewth,  slawthe  :  trawthe  TM.  slouthe  :  trouthe 
Ch— slewth  Td. 

fefre  tfiBfre  ever  evar 

— ouer  Ld.  aefer,  e(e)uer  (euere)  Lay.  awre,  euer  TM.  euere  Ch. 
— (ever)  G. 

*£efre-»lc  everich  every  evri 

— aeuric,  aeureum  wile  Ld.  aeuera3lc(h),  aueralch,  euerulc  Lay.  eauer- 
euch  Kaih.  euerich,  efrich  (euch)  AR.  euereich  Ay.  euerilk 
North.,  TM.  euerilc  GE.  eueruch  HarL  euerich,  eueryCA — (everi, 
evrai)  G. 
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leven  leave  lijv 

--  laving  llY.j. 

ISfdei'it  tlefeddptc  left  left 

—  Iseuede  Ld.     laefde,  a,  (e)  Lay.  leafde  Jut.  leaved  j,tc  A  If.     left 

tltfte,  laft  :  abaft  TM.    lefte,  a,  ylaft  :  craft  Ch—  leeft 
t.,t  '!<!. 
1510  n*fre  tnfflfre  never  never 

—  nefra,   neure   Ld.      neauere  Kath.     never  AR.     neure   ^y.     neuer 

•'/.     nawre  7M7.      ner  Harl. 

hlaefdige  tlaffdig  lady  leidi 

a  ]'  />_!,.  a  f<li  Jul.     lauedi,  leuedi  #S.     Iheuedi  Ay.    leuedi  (e,  a)  CJf. 

1,-f.li  .U//.     l.utMli.  i,..|i  //„,/.     hi.li  rr,. 

«nig  tanij  any  eni 

—  ani,  seni  Ld.    aeni,  sei,  ei  Lay.     e(a)ni  (ei)  Jul.     oni  Proc/.     eny  Ay. 
any  JVorfA.    ani  G£.     eny  Harl.    ane  -4ud.     ony  Wicl.    any,  f«ny 
(o)  CA—  eny  Td.    ani  {?.     (»)  BcA.  8h. 

hlSne  lene  lean  lijn 

—  Ihene  Ay. 

Ian  sf  lone  loan  loun 

to  lane  Stiff,  chart,    lanenang  Wgl.    generally  l«n. 
1515  Ifinan  flenenn  lend  lend 

—  ae  Lay.     ea  Kath.     lenen  Ch.     leendin  inf  Prompt. 
l»ned  i>tc  tlenedd  lent  lent 

—lent  CM,  PPl. 
mSnan  tmenenn  mean  mijn 

'  mean  '  —  oho  msenen. 

nicenan  menenn  moan  moun 

'complain'—  IB,  e  Lay.     ea  Kath.     menen  vb,  mono  »b  AS.     manen  min 

iniiii  Prisoners  Prayer,     monen  GE. 

m»ned  ptc  mened  meant  ment 

1520  gemane  timeen  mean  mijn 

'  common.'    tibst  gemana  —  imaene,  o  Lay.    inieane  Jul. 
clSne  t  clone  clean  klijn 

clane  adv—  claennesse,  clennlike  0.    »  (ea),  clane  (aft)  adv  Lay.    e*  AR. 

e,  ie  Ay. 
wrSnna  wrenne  wren  ren 

werna  Cp.     wrenna  Wgl—  wranne  :  monne  O^V. 
clSnsian  tclennsenn      cleanse  klenm 

clasnian  FP.-e  KS,  North.,  Ck.    a  Aud.-(ii)  Bck.     (e)  Sh.     (kliinli) 
cleanly  Bch,  Sh—  (klenli). 

(  emmet  temit 

fimette  amete 


—RGl.  amote  Ay.    am(p)te  Wicl.    alto  emote,  emete,  ematte,  cramotte, 

ante—  (aent)  ant,  (aeeent)  aunt  Ld.     (sent)  Bch,  Sh. 
1525  »met(t)ig  empti  empty  emti 

•  unoccupied'—  empti  AH.     emti  Ay.    amti  RGl—  (empti)  O. 
gl»m  glem  gleam  gUjm 

raecan  rechen  reach  rijtf 

MTJf. 
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f  reach  rijtf 

hraecan 

I  retch  retf 

•spit'  --  (e)  Ld. 


ttsechenn          teach  tijtj 
'  show  '  —  teche,  he  tekjj  Ay. 

1530  blsecan                    blechen             bleach  blijtj 

tsehte  prt               ttahhte             taught  tot 

—  ea,  a,  e  Ld.      teebte,   itaiht,   tahte,   taute  (tehte)  Lay.      tahte  JuL 
teihte  AE.      tachte  KS.      to^te  Ay.      taght  North,      a  GE,  Harl. 
taughte  Ch—  (tauht)  Sm.     (tooxt)  G. 

stager                     steire  stair                      steer 

w«ege                      weie  wey                      wei 

'weight,'  'scales.' 

hncegan                  negen  neigh                    nei 

--  (nsei)  Pr.     (nil)  Bch.     (nee,  naeae)  Ld.     (nee)  Sh. 

1535  caeg  sf                     keie  key                       kij 

—  keie    Ld.     keye  :  pleye   Ch  —  kae   HVg.     kayes   Td.     (kee)  Pr,  Jn. 
(kii)  EO,  Ld. 

clseg  clei  clay  klei 

—  Ch—  (ai,  aai)  G. 

aeg-hwseber  teggberr  either  aitfer,  ijfter 

also  seg}>er.  egj>er  Du.  —  seiSer,  ei  (ai)  Lay.  eiSer  AE.  eider,  ai  Ay. 
ayther  North.  a(y)ther  TM.  eyj>er  Harl.  —  (ei)  Sm.  (eei,  ei)  G. 
(ei,  ee)  Jn.  (e)  Ld.  (ii)  EO,  Sh.  (ei)  Bck,  Fr. 

""nseghwseber         tnowwberr       neither  nailer 

--  nother  CTc.  (eei,  ei)  G.  (ee,  e)  Cp.  (si,  ee)  Jn.  (ee)  #0.  (e)  Ld. 
(ai)  J?cfc.  (ii)  Sh—see  na  hwse]?er. 

hceto  thaste  heat  hijt 

1540  JsSti  sn  tsaete  seat  sijt 

--  (ee)  W. 
swastan  sweten  sweat  swet 

swat  sb—  swa"t  *b  0.    zuot  sb  Ay.—(ee}  Sm.  (e)  Bll.     (ee)  Cp.     (set) 

e/n.       (Swot)  Vff. 

hweete                     twhaete  wheat  whijt 

spStte  prt             spatte  spat  apaet 

spaetan  inf.  —  speten  inf. 

fffltt                         tfatt  fat  fast 

mVP. 

1545  leedan                      tledenn  lead  Hjd 

—  as  LrJ.     ss,  ea,  e  (eo)  Lay.    ea  JuL—  leding  E  Vg.     (ee)  Wk,  Pr. 
hlseder  sf                laddre  ladder  laeder 

leddre  AE,  GE.    Iheddre  Ay.     a  RGl. 
sprfedan  spreden  spread  spred 

--  eeCft.     (e)  G. 
leedde  prt  tledde  led  led 

—  e  Ld.     ee,  ea  (a)  Lay.     ea  (e)  AE.    e  -\-North.,  -\-ffv,  GE.     led  :  bed, 
lad  :  had  EB  C.     a  Harl.,  And.     ladde  :  hadde  Ch—  leed  Td. 
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Bpr&dde  j.rt  tspredd  ptc      spread  spred 

—a  Lay.     ea  (e?  Alt.     e  t-W/'.,  ^RBC.    a  And.     upradde  :  hndde  Ch 

1  Td. 
!55°  getnffidd  j.tr  mad  mad  niaed 

gemiedul  Cp—  madd  :  radd  ( -  01  hriedd)  CM.     medde  :  ledde  prt  A///. 

BMdtfbi  B 

bfflddel  badde  bad  baad 

'  lu-ri  H  aphrodite.' 


a  (e). 

g«(§)  tja  yea  Ijei 

gea  TFS.  gee,  gae  Du.  gse  flu.— sea  JfcrtA.  30,  3111  A  R.  gia  (yat.) :  ana 
CM.  ya  Prompt.— (ee)  56.  (jee,  jii,  ii)  /».  (joo)  riuffe  Cp.  (jii) 
EO,  Ld.  (jee)  £cfc,  SA. 

Srende  (e)  terrnde  errand  erand 

— aernde,  er(e)nde,  arunde  (ea)  Lay.  erand  North,  erand,  arand  TM. 
erd(e)ne  G£.  arende,  erode  All  P. 

h»r(e)  th»r  hair  heer 

her  Du.t  Ru.— he(a)r  /TaM.  fhare  North,  hor  :  »or,  her :  >er  Hr.  fhore, 
thare  TM.  here  ^//P.  heer  Wicl.,  fCA— ee  Trf.  (heer)  m  (ee) 
Cp. 

'555)>»r(e)  tJ)8Br(e)  there  Seer 

e  VP,  Du.  ee  Ru.  ae,  a  ?FX— Jwer,  ea,  e,  a,  Jwre  etc  Ld,  Lay. 
>e(a)r  Kath.  >er(e)  ^  J?,  ^y.  t)*re  /?«/.  J>are  :  fare  rb  ON.  >ar(e) 
JVor/A.  tOer,  Cor  (?^.  fe,  to,  t»  RBC,  TM.  tj»ere  ^//P.  Jwre : 
more,  a,  e  Harl.  thore :  lore  «6,  e  A  ud. — (ee,  aa)  Sm. 

wfflron  (e)  prt        twasrenn          were  weor 

e  FP,  Du.,  Rn.  rarely  se  in  Dv.,  Ru. — waeron,  we(a)ren,  a  Ld. 
we(o)ren,  a  Lay.  weren  AR.  e,  a  A'5.  e  Ay.  twire,  fwar(e) 
North,  fe,  ta  ^4//P.  fo,  e  G^.  to,  te  TM.  t»,  te  RBC—  (weer) 
C?,  C/>,  /n,  EO.  (e)  J?cA,  5A. 

hw»r  (e)  thweer  where  wheer 

e  T'P,  Du.  te  Ru.  »,  a  /FS'— nowwhar  0.  hw(eX,  hwere  U. 
whaer,  e,  iwere  (ware)  Lay.  a,  (e)  AR.  e  >4y.  qunr(e)  ATor/A.  quor,  e 
OE.  quere  AllP.  t»,  to,  e  2'3f.  t»,  te  JZ^C— hwier  1/F^. 
(wheer)  G. 

f®r  (§)                     tfter  fear                       fi0r 

•  danger '— offaered  Ld.     oflearen,  fe(o)rlich  /«/.— feare  vb,  fearful  T<L 

(feer)  G.     (fiir)  Cp. 

gaer  (e)                   tgaer,  e  year                     jier 

p-:ir    HX       f    /)•/.-    MMT,   OB    /.'/.       M    /."'/.       Mil   '/"/.    I 

(yeire)  CAf— (U)  <S6,  J?tt,  £t.     (jeer)  G.     (jiir)  Pr. 
i56ob«r(e)sf  tbasre  bier  bier 

ee  Du.     e  Ru. (ii)  Sb. 

fil(e)  el  eel  ijl 

gesffilig  (e)  tselig  siUy  silf 

•beatus' — sele  Awl.     sely  (eev  r//. 

m»l  (e)  tmaBl  meal  mijl 
Sb 
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br»J)  (*e)  brej)  breath  brej) 

— breS  (ea)  AR.     breeth  (e) :  heeth  Ch— (e)  mi. 
1565   *br£eban  breben  breathe  brijtS 

(ee)  #. 

*hw£esan  (*e)        whesen  wheeze  whijz 

hweos  prt  JSfcH. 
case  (e)  chese  cheese  tj*iJ7, 

y  IWS— 83,  eo  Ld.    tsis  56. 
blsest  (e)  blast  blast  blaast 

—83  Lay.     e  Ay.    a  .Sest,  -^GE,  -\-TM- (seae)  <7p.     (SB)  -Bcft,  5A. 
mfflw  (e)  meaw  sea(mew)  tmjuw 

e  Ep.,  ea  Cp.     ae  TF£—  mo  we  Prompt. 
1570  Men  (e)  tefenn  even(ing)  ijvnir) 

efern  Da.,  efen  .Rtt.     aefenung  ^EfcH — aeuen  Lay. — (iivniq)  G. 
leece  (e)  tlaeche  leech  lijtj 

— e  AR— (ii,  ee)  Sm. 
sprsec  (e)  fspaeche  speech  spijtj" 

spaec   IWS.      spree   Du.,  Eu. — sprsece  obi  case  Ld.      speche  (e)   AR. 

speke,  speche :  ineke  adj  Hv — (ii)  £11. 
twceg  (e)  wavee  wrave  weiv 

— wa^e  (Lay.},  Ay.     wawe  AllP,  Wicl,  Ch.     wawghe  TM.     in/I  of 
wagian  (ME  wawien) — i-nfl  of  wafian.     wave  Td.     waw  Sb. 

hwfieg  (*e)  whei  whey  whei 

1575  Sr»g  (e)  grei  gray,  grey  grei 

graye,  grey  Td.     (eei)  Pg.     (ee)  Pr,  Ld. 

»t  prt  (e)  t6t  ate  eit,  et 

— eet :  feet  Ch. 

leetan  (e)  fleetenn,  §        let  let 

— latenn  'behave'  0;  01  lata.    se,  e  Ld.     e  Lay.    e  (eo}  AR.    a  (a,  e) 
CM.     leete  :  strete  MH.     loten  :  bihoten  GE.     o  AllP.    leete  :  heete 
( =hSte),  imper.  leet,  lat  (e)  Ch— let(t),  lat  Td.     (SB)  barbare  Cp. 
street  (e)  sf  fstraete  street  strijt 

— Stretford  Ld (straetfad,  strsefad)  Stratford  etc,  Strafford. 

w»t  (e)  weet  wet  wet 

— e  Lay.,  AR.     wate  PC.     weytt  TM. 
1580  maete  (e)  tmete(like)       meet  tmjjt 

'  moderate ' met  HVg.     (ii)  G. 

blaetan  (e)  fblsetenn  bleat  blijt 

reed  (e)  traed  rede  trijd 

'advice' — se,  e  Ld.      also  ra]>  0;  01  raj),      se  (ea)  Lay.    e  (ea)  AR. 

rathe  vb  :  ba)>e  4  both'  Hv.     frede  TM. 
raedan  (e)  tr89denn,  6       read  rijd 

e  Rit.     83  Ru.—se  Ld.     redd  ptc  0.— (ee)  non  (ii)  G.      (ee)  W.     (ii) 
Cp. 

reedels  (*e)  redels  riddle  ridl 

— also  \ — redles  pi  Td. 
1585  freed  (e)  Jjred  thread  fred 

— 33  Lay. — (ee)  Sin. 
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B*d(e)  tsed  seed  sijd 

nftdre(6)  tneddre  adder  ader 

„..,.,!  ,1  ,-,.  IWS— nadre  1*1.     neddre   .!  //.    /•-</.,  GE.     neder  (dd)  CM. 

i-.l.ln-  .!>/.,  ll'i.-l.     ,-«M.-i   7J/.     nadeli. 

tnedlo  needle  nijdl 

n»51  Ej).,  nethl  Cp— nelde  .!/,'. 

f  mode  mead  tmijd 

mffid(e)  < 

( medwe  meadow  medou 

'meadow.'    gen.  ma'dwe — medewe  <1nt.  l.nij.     medewe  Prompt,     mede 

<'/,. 

1590  gr&dig(e)  tgredig  greedy  grijdi 

-  («)  G. 
deed  (e)  sf  tdede  deed  dijd 

— d*dbote0.    »,  eLd.     dede  ^J2— did  HVg. 
on-drcedan  (e)       tdreedenn,  e     dread  dred 

e  DM.,  Eu.  —  e,  (e)  AH.    ptc  dredd  0.    prt  fdredde,  f»  CA— (ee)  8m. 
bl»dre(e)  bladdre  bladder  bleeder 

bl»d(d)re  /  WS— bleddre  A  R.    a  CA. 

rffldde  prt  (e)        tredd  ptc          read  red 

— geredd    Ld.      a  Lay.     e   North,      a    \Uarl,   CA— reed    Id.      (e) 

8m,  G. 
1595  sleepan  (e)  tslepenn          sleep  slijp 

ee,  a  WS — sUep  *i,  slepen  Ld.      slaep,  a,  e  «&  0.      slaspen,  eo,  e,  (e) 

I/«y. 

Bccep(e)  tshep  sheep  Jijp 

ea  WS.    i  Dv.    e,  io  Ru.— scheap,  e  (e^)  Lay.     schep  AR.     ssep  Jy. 

scepe  :  kepe  t?6  C3/ — (ii)  Sb,  Sm  etc. 
scaep-hirde  (e)      sheepherde       shepherd  Jepod 

—  scheepherd  CA-.     (Jepherd)  G. 

waepen(S)  twaepenn          weapon  wepen 

— w H pen,   we(a)pnen  pi  (wepne)  Lay.      wopen,  e  GE.      01    vftpn — 

(wiipn)  EO,  Ld,  Bch.     (wepn)  -SA. 
slaepte  prt  (e)       tsleppte  slept  slept 


1600  he  the                    he  hlj 

— (h)e  (heo)  Lay.    heo  Horn,    he,  ha  KS.    he,  ha,  hi  Ay.— (hii)  G. 

be  tbe                    thee  tSrj 

wfi  twe                   we  wij 

-  wi  HVg.  (wii)  Pr,  Cp  etc. 

m§  tme                  me  mij 

(mii)  Pr.  (mw)  Cp,  Mg,  J». 

ge  tje                    ye  tjij 
— ye,  h>e  A- 
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1605  her  fh6r(e)  here  hier 

—  herrbiforenn  0.     her(e)  Lay.    her(en)  Horn,    there  EGl,  RBC.    hier, 
hyer  Ay.—  (hiir,  beer)  Bll.     (hiier)  G. 

geheran  therenn  hear  hier 

ie,  i  IWS,  y  IWS—  heren  (u)  iay.  u  EOT.  e,  (u)  PPZ.  here,  hyere, 
hiere  Ay.  harstow  (  =  herest  J>u)  TM—  heare  Td.  (heer,  hiir)  .B/. 
(hiir)  W  etc. 

steran  tsterenn  steer  stier 

ylWS. 
wcerig  weri  weary  wieri 

--  wiri  HVg.  (weeri,  ii)  Bt.  (weeri)  G.  (weri)  Pr.  (wiiri),  (w«ri) 
barbare  Cp. 

brer(e)  tbreress  pi       briar  braier 

brere  :  manere,  breres  :  geres  (  '  dress  ')  Ch.    brere  :  chere  TM—  bryres  Td. 
1610  blere  bler(eyed)         blear(eyed)          blioraid 

blerie  =  blerige  *blear-eyed'(?)  chart.  —  (bliir)  Pr  etc. 

(  therrcnenn      hearken  thaakn 

hercnian 

(  herkien  hark  haak 

—  herkyn,  barken  ;  harke  imper.  TM.    herkien  Horn,    herk  imper.  :  werk 
BBC.     herkin  Prompt,      herken  Ch—  (heerkn,   a)   Bt.     (harkn)   G. 
(herkn)  Mg.     (haerkn)  EO.     (haeaerkn)  Bch,  Sh. 

geherde  prt  the(o)rrde        heard  head 

y  IWS—  herde,  a,  i  (o)  Lay.  u  RGl.  e  (u)  PPl.  yh(y)erd  Ay.  e,  a 
North,  fa  TM—  herde,  a  Td.  (aa)  G.  (ee,  a)  Bt.  (se)  Pr  etc. 
(e)  Jn.  (ii)  Ld—  (hisd)  vg. 

hela  hele  heel  hijl 

stele  stel  steel  stijl 

ylWS. 

1615  fdelan  felen  feel  fijl 


felawe  fellow  felou 

—  feolahe  (feolohschipe)  Jul.    fe(o)lawe  AE.  velaa;e  Ay.    felaghe  North. 

felage  GE.     felawes  :  dawes  EEC.     felowe  TM,  Wicl.     felawe  :  shawe 
Ch—  (feloou)  6?. 

toej>  pi  tef  teeth  tijj? 

brceber  dat.  tbrebre  pi        brethren  tbreSrin 

pi  broker,  gebro]>ru  —  bre'Sre  pi  Ld.  brojjeren,  brejjeren  (brokers)  Lay. 
bregren  AE.  brewer  North.  breSere  GE.  brother  TM.  britheren, 
e  Wicl.  breetherede  Ch—  (breSren)  aut  (breiSern)  G. 

goes  pi  ges  geese  gijs 

--  gysse  Td. 

1620  bresan  brusen  bruise  bruwz 

y  IWS—  brisin,  o  Prompt,      u   (o)  Ch.      bressed  ptc  TM—  brosed   Td. 

broosed  CTc.     (iu)  Jn.     (uu)  Ld. 

woeste  twesste  waste  weist 

'  desert  '  —  weste  Lay.     wast  :  mast  CM  —  (aa)  0. 

geroefa  reve  reeve  rijv 

O.from  Scnnd.  greifi. 
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sclr-gerdefa  schirreve          sheriff  Jerif 

— schirreve :  il5ve  Moral  Ode — (v)  / 
gelefan  tlefenn  believe  bilijv 

belyfan  JZfclI—  bileven  Lay.     hil«  f,k-  Jul.       ii)  Q. 
1625  slef  sieve  sleeve  slijv 

also  slgfe  (?).     y  MIX 
)>ef)>  sf  betye  theft  J>eft 

y  /  }\'S—eo  Lay.,  AR.     u  RGl.     ie  Ay.    «efte  GE.     thefte  C'A. 
heng  prt  theng  hung  harj 

— e  Lay.     o  North,     e,  ee  (y,  o)  CA. 

gesene  aclj  tsene         ) 

>       seen  sijn 

gesewen  j»tc  tse§henn  J 

geeSne  u*erf  a*  pto  tn  Dv.  and  Ru.;  gesaene,  ea  alto  Ra.  y  IWS. 
gesewen  WS.  gesegen  VP— sen  pic  North.,  Bett.,  AUP.  seyne,  Payne : 
eyiie  '  eyes '  Aud.  seyn  WicL  yseyn :  ayeyn,  sayn :  fayn  Ch — (i)  Jn. 

scene  tshene  sheen  fjijn 

(i)e,  y,  eo,  io — also  scCne  0.     sc(e)one  (e)  Lay. 
1630  wdenan  twenenn  ween  twljn 

(ii)  Sm. 

coene  tkene  keen  kijn 

cwden  sf  tcwen  queen  kwijn 

— al»o  cwene— kwin  UVg.     (ii)  G,  Bch,  Sh. 
grdene  tgrene  green  grijn 

(ii)ft 

ten  tt6ne,  tenn      ten  ten 

y  IWS—  ten(n)  Ld.  ten(e)  Lay.,  AR.  ten  Ay.  tgen  :  men  GE.  ten: 
men  TM—  (i)  Me,. 

1635  -tene  t-tene  -teen  -tijn 

y  IWS Qirtin,  )>irtiin)  G. 

gesoeman  tsemenn  seem  sijm 

4  reconcile ; '  01  s«ma  •  befit '— (bisiim)  G. 
teman  ttamenn          teem  tijm 

y  /  WS — inf.  of  team  sbtt.     teamen  HaliM.     temen  '  prepare  '  Lay. 
(Iceman  tdemenn  deem  dijm 

-  (ii)  G. 
*brdemel  brembel  bramble  brasmbl 

e,  y — brimbil,  bremmil  Prompt,     brembil,  i  Wiel. — (a)  G. 
1640  ecan  tekenn  eke  ijk 

il\\'S (iik)(?.     (eek)/«. 

rec  rek  reek  rijk 

soecan  tsekenn  seek  sijk 

— sechen,  K  Lay.  sechen  AR.  reche,  be  zekf>  Ay.  sek  North,  ch 
Harl.,  AUP,  Aud.  k  (ch)  PPl.  k  Wicl.  t»eke,  fseche  Ch. 

be-soecan  beseken  beseech  bisijtf 

— ch  Lay.,  AR,  tiS,  Ay.     besekej),  biseche>  KS.  k  North.,  ^RBC.     ch 

Sari.,  AllP,  ^Aud.     fch,  fk  Ch. 
bcece  beche  beech  bijt/ 
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1645  becnan  tbecnenn          beck(on)  bek(en) 

iZTFS— bsecnien  Lay.  bekke  :  Senekke  Ch.  beknin,  bekin  '  nutare ' 
Prompt. 

( breech  tbrijt T 

brcec  pi  brech  Jr.J 

( breeches  britfiz 

— breke  TM.  brech,  brek  '  braccae '  Prompt.— (briitj)  Sm.  (britjes)  G. 
(britf)  Ld. 

hehbo  sf  heighte  height  halt 

i  i  WS— he^Jie  Ay.  heyt  ME.  heighte :  feyghte  vb  BBC.  hyght :  myght 
TM.  heitbe  Prompt,  heighte  (e)  Ch— haight  Ck.  (heixt)  G.  (heit, 
heet)  <7p.  (halt,  heet,  heet»  «7n,  Me  last  spelt  heighth.  (hai)>t)  Ld. 
(heet)  EO,  Bch.  (hoit)  £A. 

nehst  tnesst  next  nekst 

y  IWS.  nest  FP,  DM.  nsehst,  i  Eu. — nexte  Lay.  nixte  si  Ay.  nestfalde 
Jul.  nest :  prest  North.,  GE.  nest  -[BBC,  Harl. 

*egab  eit  eyot  eit 

WS  Igga)>,  igeo)> — aeit  Lay.     eit  from  *eh]>,  *eg]>  (cp  siht/rom  gesih». 
1650  eg-land  Hand  island  aHend 

i  IWS.   ealond  FP— eitlond  (ilond)  Lay.     eilond  Best. 
heg  hei  hay  hei 

i  IWS (hei)  Bll     (hai)  G.     (hee)  Cp. 

legetu  sf  leit  lightning  laitnirj 

i  IWS — Lay.,  AR.  ai  Ay.  leiten  v6,  confused  w.  lihhtenn  'illuminate,* 
lihtnen  '  shine.'  lightninge  '  fulgur '  Prompt. — (laixtnin)  G. 

Jsloeg  tsleh  sly  slai 

— sleyrney  'near'  EGl.  sle3e  pi  Ay.  sleghe:deghe  (  =  deyja)  CM. 
sly  ME.  slees,  slig  Wicl.  sly :  hertely  Ch. 

wrcegan  twreg(h)enn    (be)wray  tbirei 

— wreien  ARt  Ch.     wraie  Ay.     also  wrie. 
1655  tegan  teien  tie  tai 

i  IWS—  teien  (tige)  Lay.    teien  AR. 

twdegen  ttweggenn       twain  ttwein 

degan  deyen  dye  dai 

HWS—Ch.     dyyn  Prompt. 
Jsloegb  sf  sleihte  sleight  tslait 

'  cunning ' — liste  (slehjje)  Lay.  sle^Jje  Ay.  sleight :  heyght  ( =  heh]x>) 
RBC.  sleighte  :  eighte,  slyghte  :  myghte  Ch— (ai)  Ld.  (sbit)  Bch. 
(sloit)  Sh. 

letprt  tlet  let  let 

— le(o)t  Ld.     le(a)tte  Lay.     lette  AR.    leet  North.,  GE.     leet :  feet  Ch. 
1660  swoete  tswet(e)  sweet  swijt 

scete  shete  sheet  Jijt 

ylWS. 

foetpl  ffet  feet  f5jt 

--(ii)C?. 

moetan  meten  meet  mijt 

groetan  tgretenn  greet  grijt 
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1665  betel 

betel 

beetle 

bijtl 

'malleus.'    y  IWS. 

gemdette  prt 

mette 

met 

met 

*hoedan 

heden 

heed 

hijd 

heclun. 

stoeda 

stede 

steed 

tstijd 

spaed  sf 

taped 

speed 

spijd 

•wealth.' 

1670  foedan 

tfedenn 

feed 

tyd 

—  ffiding  HVg. 
ned  sf  tnede 

ie  eWS,  y,  ea,  eo  IWS— neod(e) 
neade  Td.     (ii)  G,  Cp. 
tmede 


need  nijd 

Lay.    nede,  neod  AR.    nyede  Ay. 


med  sf 

creda 

*broedan 

e  --  (ii)  G. 
1675  *blcedan 

e. 

spdedde  prt 
fcedde  prt 
bloedde  prt 
bloodsian 

bledrian  FP. 
geblitsaii 


credo 
breden 

bleden 

spedde 
tfedde 
bledde 

tblettsenn 


meed 
creed 
breed 

bleed 

sped 
fed 
bled 
bless 


tmijd 

kr^jd 

brtfd 

bltfd 

tsped 
fed 
bled 
bles 


bl(o)edna  Du.     bl(o)eUian  Ru.     bledsian,  bletaian  W8. 


eKt—b\elc*d    Ld.      alto    blettcedd    0.      bleUeigen   Lay. 
blescien  Alt.     blissed  Ay.     blissed,  bliscid  Worth,    fblyst  ptc  TM. 


bliaced  GE.    eblestrbest  Atul. 
infl  of  bliss— blewynge,  y  Td. 

1680  stepel  stepel 


blinse :  kisse,  blesse :  cursednesse  Ch. 
steeple  stijpl 


*strepan  strepen  strip 

y — u  Jul.  e  Ay.    e  (ee,  i)  Ch — stripped  Td. 
wcepan  twepenn  weep 

*coepan  tkepenn  keep 


tdepe 

y 

1685  *ccepte 
e. 


depe 

depthe  Wicl. 
tkeppte 


depth 
kept 


strip 

wijp 
Mjp 

depb 
kept 


flea(h)8f  fle 

--  (ii)  IF. 
pea  pecok 

Grei'n.    generally  pawa—  o  Ay. 
ear  sn  er(e) 

eher  Du.     sehher  Ru. 


flea 


flij 


pea(oock)  ptfkok 

e  (o)  Ch—  (poukok)  Pocock. 
ear  ier 

pi  AR,  GE.    yere  Ay. 
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eare  taere  ear  ier 

— yere  Ay. — (eer)  G.     (eer,  iir)  Bt.     (iirwig)  Cp. 
1690  searian  seren  sear  fsier 

-  (ii)  Cp. 

near  cp  tner  near  mar 

— neor  Lay,  Jul.     nere  :  lere  vb  CM.     nere :  here  adv,  nar :  war  adj  TM. 

neer  (nere)  Ch — (niir)  Sm.     (neer,  nier)  G.     (niir)  W  etc. 
geara  gore  yore  tJor 

Lira  Ru. — s(e)are  Lay.,  AR.     yoore  Ch. 
tear  ttaer  tear  tier 

tear  VP.     tear,  teeher  Du.  —    —  (ii)  Cp. 
leatSor  lather  laetter 

leaSorwyrt  Wgl — le>erede  a  swote  Lay.     liSerede  Kath. 
1695  deaj)  fdagbQ?)  death  dej) 

— ded  North.  de(a)d :  forbead  GE.  fded  Hv.,  RBC.  fdede,  fdethe 
TM—  (ee)  G. 

-leas  t-lffls,  -less        -less  -lis 

—  -leas  (e)  AS.     -lees  Ch—  -lesse  7YZ. 

ceas  prt  tchaes  chose  tjouz 

— chses  Lay.  cheas,  chese :  ese  «6  North,  fchea  £_£;,  55(7.  ches, 
chos:porpose  AllP.  chos  .BTar^  chase,  fe  TM.  chees :  doutelees 
Ch— (oo)  6?. 

east  taest  east  ijst 

— aest  Ld!.     yeast  ^y. — (eestjeep)  Eastcheap  Jn. 
Eastron  pi  taestre  easter  ijster 

— aesterne  dat.  estren  dat.  La".  sest(e)re  (easter)  nom.  Lay.  iestre  Ay. 
esterne  GE.  eestern  Prompt,  astere  And. 

1700  heawan  fhaewenn          hew  thjuw 

—  (heu)  Bll,  Bt. 

hreaw  rau  raw  ro 

beawas  pi  fbaswess  thews  tj>juwz 

'  morals.' 

sceawian  tshaewenn         show,  shew        Jou 

'  survey ' — scawe  Ld.  scsewede,  e,  a  (sewede)  Lay.  schea(u)wen, 
schawen  (schawi)  AR.  seaweth,  seywinsje  KS.  sse(a)wy  Ay.  scawe 
(scau),  scawid  (sceud),  scaunjpic  :  draun  CM.  shewe :  Berthelmewe  PC. 
schau  :  knau,  schewes  :  thewes  ( —  J)eawas)  MH.  shew  :  thew,  show,  a  : 
knaw  TM.  shauwe:knawe  Hv.  shewe  :rewe  'row'  Harl.  scbew: 
know  Aud.  shewe :  fewe  Ch — shio  (showe)  HVg.  shewe  Td.  (eu, 
Joouz)  G.  (uu,  eu)  Cp.  (oou,  ou,  iu)  Jn.  (iu,  oo)  Ld.  (oo)  Bch,  S/t. 
screawa  shrewe  shrew  Jruw 

(Jriu)  EO,  Bch.     (Jruu)  Sh. 

1705  streaw  strau  straw  stro 

streaw-,  streow-berge  Leechd.     strewu  pi  Wgl.     streu  Ru. — bedstrau  SB. 
strea  AR.     stra :  ga  vb,  wa  Hv.     stre  :  wee  ( =  wea)  Harl.     stree :  thre, 
straw  Ch.     strau  PPl.     strauberi  Prompt. — (au)  Sin.     (oou)  G. 
fea(we)  tfeewe  few  Quw 

— faeu,  feuna  dat.  Ld.  feue  Lay.  feawe  Kath.  ueawe  Ay.  vawe,  fowe 
RGl.  fone  North. :  by  anal,  of  hwon.  fo  :  wo  GE.  fo  :  to  go  RBC— 
feawe  Td.  (feu,  feeu)  G.  (feu,  fiu)  W.  (foo)  barlare  Cp. 
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deaw  tdaewr  dew  djuw 

(deu)  S>» 

heafod  thaefedd  head  bed 

— I...M,  1.    h,r,,l    L,l.     heaued,   l.a-ued,   he(f)ue<l,   baf^ed,   hafd,   hefd 
/,,iy.    lu.iu.,1    i/,,    i  weued(-gew*fed),hefd  Jfff.    heued 

GJT     l,.,l-  /;/;<.  /  i/.     l,,,]ir    '     heed,  heddea  pi  (heuedet,  heedes) 
CA— he(e)ddes  2W.     (e)  Sm.     (ee)  0. 
foran-heafod         forheved  forhead  forid 

forheddes  7W. 

1710  be-reafian  bireven  bereave  tbirijv 

(ee)  G. 

bereafod  ptc          tbirafedd         bereft  tbireft 

— irseved  Lay.     ireaved  Ay.    reft,  North,    b ira ft :  shaft  CA. 
leaf  MI  lef  leaf  UJf 

— ea,  ia  Ay. 
leafsf  tlefe  leave  1'jv 

— e  from  ale  fan.    leave,  ee  (e)  Lay. — (ee)  G. 
geleafa  tlafe  belief  bilijf 

— ilaefe  Zay.    bileaue  AS.    bUeve  CA— In  from  gelCfkn. 
1715  sceof  tshaef  sheaf  Jijf 

deaf  td«f  deaf  def 

— deefCA—  (ee)5m.     (ii)  EO.    (e)  Bck,  8h. 
bean  sf  bene  bean  bijn 

(ee)  G. 

seam  sem  seam  sijm 

steam  stem  steam  stijm 

(ii)  Jn. 

1720  stream  tstrasm  stream  strijm 

team  ttem  team  tijm 

(ii)  Jn. 

dream  tdrsem  dream  drijm 

'  melody,'  'joy ' — 01  draum  '  dream.' 
beam  tbaem  beam  bijm 

(ee)G. 

eao  too  eke  tijk 

ec  VP.    ec,  sec  DM.,  Ru.— eac  (eke)  Lay.    eke  JW.    feek,  feke  CA— 

(iik)  G.     (eek)  ^//. 
1725  hreao  rek  rick  rik 

—  i/rom  ^»<7/.  hr8c. 
leao  lek  leek  lijk 

(ii)  Jill. 

gar-leac  garleek  garliok  gaalik 

ceaoe  eheke  cheek  tjijk 

e*,eolWS.    e  Dw.,  i«».-cheoke  AR.    cheake  Ay.    ee  CA— (ii)  Py. 
beacen  an  bekne  beacon  bijkan 

becen  VP.    becoD  DM.     becun  Bw.— booknen  r&  Sari— (bek«nx6jld,  ij) 
BeaconsfieKl. 
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1730  heah  theh  high  hai 

heh  VP,  Du.,  Ru.—hsege  pi,  hehlice  Ld.  heghe  pi  0.  he(i)h,  hseh, 
haih,  hah,  pi  hehe,  heie,  hage  etc  (heg,  hege)  Lay.  heih  (heh)  AR. 
hey  :  isey  (  =  geseah)  RGl.  hegliche  Ay.  hegh,  hei  North,  heg  GE. 
hey  :  sley  adj  Hv.  hey  :  wor]>y,  J>ey  fley  '  flew  '  EEC.  hee  :  see  vb, 
hy  :  body  TM  .  heh  :  neh,  hege  :  dreyge  (  =  dreogan)  Harl.  hyg  AllP, 
And.  hig  Wicl.  heigh,  hy  (high),  pi  hye  :  Lumbardie  CA  —  hye  Til. 
(haix,  hei),  (heiar,  haiar)  op  G. 

heahfore  heifre  heifer  hefar 

aho  heahfru  —  also  haif(a)re.     hekfere  Prompt.  —  (ee,  e)  Jn. 
leah  lea  tlij 

also  leag. 

beah  tbohh  though  Sou 

ae  VP.  e,  a  DM.  ae,  ea  Eu.  ea,  e  Pas*.  —  >eah,  ae,  J>ohuuethere,  Jx>)> 
1x7.  swa>ehh  0.  J>eah,  se,  e(i),  a(i)  Lay.  >auh  (a)  ^K.  >ey  RGl. 
\>&Z  Ay.  tho(g)h,  thof  North,  thoug(he),  thof  TM.  Sog  GE.  J?ah 
Earl.  >as  AllP.  thag  ^wd.  thoug  TTtci.  tho(u)gh  Ch.  01  J» 
/row  *J?oh,  o.—  (800,  »oou)  ^m.  (Soouh,  «owh)  BIL  (Sox)  (?.  («oo)  Ld. 
neah  tneh  nigh  tnai 

neh  FP,  DM.,  .Ktt.     ne(a)h  Ld.    ne(i)h,  ae  Lay.    neih  (neh,  nea)  AR. 
nei:sley   adj   RGl.     nieg  Ay.     nei^  :  dreigh    (=  dreog-)    (nei)    CM. 
ney  :  by  adv  EEC.    neg  GE—  nei  .HT^.     (Mix)  G. 
1735  neah-gebur  neighebour      neighbour  neiber 

—  neihebur  AE.     neg(3)ebour,  negibor  Ay.     neighebor  (neighbor)  Ch  — 
(naeibor,  neebor)  Pr.     (ee,  aese)  Ld.     (neebar)  EO,  Bch,  Sh. 

cage  teghe  eye  ai 

e  VP,  Du.  e(a)  Eu.  —  aegon  pi  Ld.  segen,  egeu  pi  Lay.  eie  (ehe)  AE. 
ege  Ay.  eye  :  deye  vb  MH.  eyne  pi  :  pyne  EEC.  ee  :  bee  vb  TM. 
ege  J^orZ.  yge  :  dyse  (  =  deyja),  ygen  pZ  :  i  wene  vb  AllP.  ige  TFic/. 
eye  (iye,  eyghe)  :  melodye  Ch  —  eye  Td.  (ei)  Sm,  G. 

leag  sf  leie  lye  lai 

—  l(e)ie  Prompt. 

fleag  prt  tflaeh  flew  fluw 

fleg  FP—  e  Lay.    >ey  fley  :  on  hey  EEC.    fly,  fleigh,  flaugh  (fley,  fleegh) 


breatian  Jjreten  threat(en)  bret(n) 

--  (J>retn)  £11.     ()»reet,  }>reetn)  G. 
1740  great  tgrset  great  greit 

--  grett  Td.     (greet)  '  magnus,'  (greeet)  «  ingens  '  G.     (ee)  Cp.     (ii) 

EO.     (ee)  l?a,  fifA. 
beatan  tbaetenn  beat  bijt 

--  (ee)  G.     (beetn)  ptc  Mg. 
read  reed  red  red 

--  (e)  8m. 
lead  leed  lead  led 

--  (ee)  8m. 

screadian  schreden  shred  jred 

1745  dead  tdaed  dead  ded 

—dyad  Ay.    deed  :  breed  (=  6a)  Ch.    didle  Aud.—(ee)  G. 
bread  fbraed  bread  bred 

—bread,  bryad  Ay.—(w)  Sm,  G. 
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h§ap  thasp  heap  hijp 

— ea,  ya  Ay.— (ee)  G. 
hleapan  tlaepenn  leap  lijp 

— Iheape  Ay.— (ee)  O. 
steap  tst»p  steep  etijp 

(ii)  G. 

1750  ceap  an  chop  cheap  tjijp 

'  purchase ' — guodcheap  '  cheap '  Ay. 
*ceap-faru  sf        chaffare  chaffer  ttjttfer 

faru  '  journey ' — chefiare  AH.    chapfare  Ay.     chaffare :  ware  '  wares '  Ch. 
ceap-mann  tchappmann    chapman  tjaepmen 

— chepinon,  a  Lay.    chepmon  AR.    chapman  PPlt  Ch. 


eo. 

hleo                        le  lee                        Uj 

'shelter.'     hleow  W8. 

breo                       t}>re(o)  three                    J>rij 
eo,  ie,  y  WS—  )we(o)  Ld,  Lay.     Jweo  AR.     >rie  KS.      >ri  Ay.    thre 

North.— (ii)  G.      (J>repens)  J*-,   (>ripins)  My,  BA\  (Jnipen.)  Sh 

threepence.     (>ripini)  £ch;  ^ripeni)  Sk  threepenny— (>npoiu) ;  vg 
Orepans).     ()>riponi). 

1755  seo  fern  ache  she  Jij 

heo  '  she '  seo  '  that  one/  '  the '— soe  Ld.  heo,  hoe.  he,  ha  (500)  Lay. 
heo,  )>5o  AR.  hi,  zi  Ay.  sho  0.  sc(h)o:d5  North,  sho :  do  Hv. 
sche  :  to  be,  scheo  RBC.  sge,  she :  )*,  g(h)e  G£.  ache  ^ud.  ehee : 
beautee  Ch. 

geseon  tse(o)n  see  sij 

—he  se(o)«  Ld.  iseon  AR.  z(y)e|)  pi,  ysi  in/  Ay.  ie(he):thre  ME 
— wi  sin  HVg.  (sii),  (siin)  pte  G. 

freo  tfre  free  frtf 

freo,  frig  WrS— freo  Ld,  Lay.,  AR—  (ii)  0. 
fleovb  tfle(o)n  flee  fly 

— fle(o)n  Lay.    fleon  ^  A.     vlej)  ^/,  beuly  in/  ^y.     fle :  me  Mil.    fle :  be 

vbRBC.    flee:theeCA. 

cneo  tones,  cnewwess  pi  knee  nlj 

cneow    WS.    cnew   Du.     cneu   J2u. — also  o  cnewwe   0.     cneo(u)wen» 
cneon  (cnowes,  cnouwes)  pi  Lay.    knee  Sorth.     knowes,  knee*  Ch — 
(nhii)  Cp,  Ld. 
1760  gleo  gle  glee  glij 

gliig  Past.— gleo  Lay.,  AR.  gleu  :  breu  (  -  brfiowan)  MB.  gle :  uanite 
CM.  gleu  :  greu  prt  Hv.  glow  :  knew  prt  GE. 

treo  ttre(o)  tree  trij 

tre(o)w,  treo,  gen.  tres,  pi  trew,  tree  VP.  tre(o),  treu  JD«.  treow  Ru., 
WS— treowwess  pi  0.  treo,  ;-/  treo(we)n  (trouea)  Lay.  trau  Ay. 
tre  North.  tre:be,pl  treen  ( . 

beo  sf  be  bee  bij 

beovb  tbe(o)n  be  bij 

—ben  Ld.      beon,  pi  beo*,  bu«  Lay.      been  AR.     bi(en)  •»/,  ib(y> 
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ptc  KS.    by  inf,  bye}>  pi  Ay.    buen,  be(o)n  Harl.     ge  bun  And.  — 
(bi)  G. 

hleor  sn  ler(e)  leer  liar 

'cheek  '  —  leor  AR.    lure  Harl. 
1765  deor  tde(o)r  deer  diar 

'wild  beast'  —  der,  ae  Ld.     dor  Horn.     de(o)r  Lay.     deor,  duer  Hnrl. 
—  (diier)  G. 

deore  adj                tde(o)re  dear  diar 

ie,  y  WS  —  dsere  Ld.     eo,  u  Lay.  eo  AR.     diere,  dyere  Ay.  —  deare 

Td.     (ii)  Sm.  (ee)  not  (ii)  Bt.  (diier,  dier,  deer)  G.     (diir)  W  etc. 
(diir,  der)  Jn. 

deorling  tderrlinng        darling  daalirj 

e  Du.     y  IWS—eo  Lay.,  AR.     e  Wicl.     a  ^?w7.     e,  a  TM—  derlinge 
Td.     (ee)  not  (a)  dearling  JB«. 

dreorig  tdrerig  dreary  drier! 

—  u,  (e)  Lay.    eo  ^#.     dririhed  GE. 

beor  ber  beer  biar 

—(bier)  G. 
1770  feorfa  tfe(o)rj>e  fourth  fof 

—  veortte  ^B.     uer>e   Ay.     e   iVortA.,    (?^.     furj>e   Harl.     fourt    TJf. 
ferthe  (ee,  ou)  Ch—  (oou)  (?.     (au)  Pr.     (uu)  Cp,  Jn,  JFO.     (oo)  Ld, 
Bch,  Sh. 

feorfling  ferthing  farthing  faatfti) 

feoriSung  D«.—  farthyng  TM—  a  Td     e  C&.     (faerdirj)  Cp.     (fseserdin) 
£cA.     (faeseriSig)  Sh  —  (faadin)  vg. 

Jstjorn  sf              sterne  stern  staan 

'  steering.' 

hreol                      rel  reel  rijl 

hweol                     twhe(o)l  wheel  whijl 

also  hweowol,  hwe(o)gol  —  hweol  AR.     huegel  Ay. 

1775  ge°la                      tgol  yule  tJuwl 

—  infl  of  Scand.  jol.    geoldaei  Lay.  yolnight  MH  —  (juul)  Bch. 
feoU  prt                  tfeU  fell  fel 

—  feol  (u),  feollen  (voile)  pi  Lay.     uolle  :  helle  Horn,    iuel  KS.    vil  Ay. 
fell  :  tell  CW.     fel  (u)  PPl.     ffil,  e  Ch. 

heold  prt  theld  held  held 

(a),  (e)o  Ld.     eo,  u  (e)  Lay.     eo  ^4jR.     e  ^T5.    i  Ay.     e  (u)  PP/. 
North, 


e(i)  North,     e  G.E'.     helde  pi  :  schelde  725C.     u  Had.    heeld 
(hild)  barbare  Cp. 

seofan                    seben                 seethe  sij?5 

for-leosan              t-le(o)senn       lose  luwz 

—  eo  (ea)  Lay.    eo  AR.    he  l(e)ost,  lust  ON.    ie  KS.  ye  Ay.    e  North., 
And.,  Ch.     eo  Harl.     e,  o  Wicl.      lo(y)se:hose  sb   TM—  lose  7W. 
looseth  C&. 

1780  freosan                   fresen                freeze  frijz 

--  (ii)G/ 

fleos                        fles                     fleece  flijs 

fneosan                  fhesen                sneeze  snijz 

—  fneseth  (sneseth)  Ch—  (niiz)  8m. 


TIKST    \Vni;i.-|.l 
ceosan  tchesenn  choose  tjuwz 

'••-'ii    /.'/.       •  •<>    /,'/»/,    .I/,'.       i    .    \-    A  if.       e    .Y<>r//<.,    './..    i    ',.    11V  K, 

,il*o  ii— a  C&.    (yy)  0.    (t/uuz)  Mg. 
prSost  tpre(o)st  priest  prijst 

— preste,  i  (ei):  neste  tuperl.  CM.     prtiest  Ifarl.     e,  i,  \ 
1785  breost  tbre(o)st  breast  brest 

-(e)o  Lay.     eo  AH.     ye  Ay.    ee  H'tV/.     brest :  fest  ( -  y),  lest  'desire,' 
feast,'  brirt  (e)  CA  -  (bresplwet)  /». 

eow  ew  yew  juw 

,,/.v0  iw (yy)  Sm. 

eow  tguw  you  juw 

iu(i)h  Du.    eow,  iu  Ru. — (e)ou,  oeu,  geow  (jon,  on)  Lay.    ou  ^/?.    jew 
7Voc/.     ou,euO-Y.     yw  K8.    giu  (yow) :  Ihe«u  CAf.     yow:n«. 
gu  GE.     o\i  Hart.     y<>wAf/r.     jow :  knowe  inf  Atul.     yow:nowCA 
— yw,  yo  HVg.     (juu,  jou)  G.     (jiu,  jou)  Cp.     (juu)  Lrf. 

eower  tgure  your  juer 

iuer  Du.  e(o)wer  ttu. — eour,  euwer,  ower  Horn,  ower  AR.  yure  KS. 
giur  (yur)  CM.  gure  GJ?.  o(u)r  Hart,  jour  w4ik/.  youre  Ch— ywr 

//!>.     (juur)G.     (jur)r/.. 

heow  en  thewe  hue  hjuw 

hiw  WS. 

1790  hreowan  treowenn         rue  truw 

— rew  :  new,  thou  rues,  rufully  TM—  (ryy)  Pg,  G. 

breow  prt  breu  threw  bruw 

seowan  sewen  sew  sou 

riiiuiil  7-.y>.  siuwid  Cp.  i,  y  WS.  siuieS  Pw.  riowes  Ru. — aeon  wen 
AS.  sewe  (seu)  CM.  sowed  (swed,  sewed)  Ch— (seu)  B/.  (soou)  G. 
(sin,  soo)  JW.  (soo)  Sch,  Sh. 

feower  tfowwerr         four  fbr 

feor  Du. — fower  Ld.  f(e)o(u)wer,  f(e)our  I^ay.  uo(u)r  AR.  uoor  ><y. 
four,  faur  North,  foure  TAf.  four  7/ar/.  fawre  AllP— (oou)  (/'. 
(ou)  Cp.  (oo)  Ld. 

feowertene  fourtene  fourteen  fotijn 

(ooi. 

1795  feowertene-niht  fourtenight      fortnight  fotnait 

feowertig  tfowwertig       forty  foti 

— feowerti  7>»y.  f.iwrti  Jul.  furti  KS,  uoarti  Ay.  fourti  (forti)  C.V. 
faurty  3///,\////'.  f.-urti  TJIf— fourtye  Trf.  (o)  G.  (oo)  Lrf. 

neowe  tne(o)we          new  njuw 

io,  .o  I/',  /•'-/.  niwu  /'"..  IKS—  neuuse  Ld.  neowe  Lay.,  AR.  newe 
AV.  neu  North.— (nyy)  G.  (nyy,  neu,  niu)  IT.  (niu)  AA,  5A. 
(nuu)  Fr. 

ceowan  tchewwenn      chew  tjuw 

-  (tjiu)  Cp.     (oo,  oou,  iu,   oo)  Jn.     (iu,  oo)   Ld.     (uu,  oo)  Sk. 
— (o.> 

creow  prt  creu  crew  kruw 

1800  cleowe  clewe  clew  kluw 
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cneow  prt  tcne(o)w  knew  njuw 

—  knew  Ay.,  North,     bicno  AllP.     knoghe  :  enoghe   TM.    kneg   Wicl. 
—  (yy)  0.     (knyy)  W.     (nhiu)  Cp. 

greow  prt  greu  grew  gruw 

treowe  ftrowwe  true  truw 

tre(o)we  VP.  eo,  eu,  trewe  Eu.  ie,  y  WS—  treo(u)we  (trewe)  Lay. 
trewe  (eo)  AE.  triwe  EGl.  trewe  Ay.  trewe  (treu)  :  neu,  treuli 
(truli)  CM.  trewe  GE,  Harl.  trwe  AllP.  trew,  truli  And.  trew  : 
blew  '  blue/  truly  TM.  tr(e)uli  JFfcZ.  trewe  :  newe  Ch—  truely  IW. 
(yy)  #•  Ciu)  Cp,  -BcA.  (uu)  Fr,  Sh. 
treowian  ttrowwenn  trow  ttrau 

—  tr(e)owen  (trouen)  Lay.      (trowen)  AE.     tru  (trau):nu  CM.     trow 
PC.     tro:do  Hv.      trowen,  e  GE.      trawen,  trygeryge,  trow  AllP. 
trowe  :  bo  we    (=  boga),   )>ey   trowd   (trod)  :  God  EBC.     trawrdraw, 
trow  :  now  TM.     trowe  :  gro  we  (  =  o  w),  blowe  (  =  aw)  Ch  —  tro  HVg,  Sb. 
(oou)  O. 

1805  breowan  brewen  brew  bruw 

--  (yy)  8m,  w. 

bleow  prt  bleu  blew  bluw 

'  blew/  '  bloomed.' 
*hreowj)  reu]>e  ruth  truw]> 

—  reoutte  (reu>e)  Lay.     reoutte  AE.     reuj>e  Ay.     eu  North,     ew  GE. 
ou  Harl.     au  AllP.     routhe  :  slouthe,  eu  (an)  Ch—  (yy)  G.     («)  .Bc/t. 
(uu)  Sh. 

(  truth. 
treowj,  ttrowwj,e 


—  treuthe,  eo  Ld.      treowSe,   treuwe]?e   (treuj>e)   Lay.      troupe  AE. 
treu]>e  EGl,  Ay.     trouj>e  CJf.     troupe,  au,  ew  MH.     trawthe  :  slawthe, 
(o)u  TM.     trew'Se  GE.     treu)?e,  ou  Harl.     trawj>e  ^4WP.     trowth,  eu 
Aud.  —  trueth,  eu,  truwth,  ou  Td.     (yy,  u?)  &.     (bitro)))  betroth  Pr. 
(uu)  Bch,  Sh. 

leof  leef  lief  tlijf 

—  luef  Harl. 

1810  leof  mann  lemman  lemman  tlemeu 

—  leofmon  Lay.,  AE.     lemman  Ay.,  Ch. 

}>eof  }>ef  thief  J>ijf 

—  J>efas  Lrf.     }>yef,  Jjief  Ay.—  (ii)  G. 

cleofan  eleven  cleave  klijv 

--  (ii)  Sm.     (ee)  G. 

deofol  tdefell  devil  devl 

diobul,  diowl,  diwl,  diul  Du.  —  dveuel  Ay.  devel  North,  diuel  Best. 
deviUe,  dewille,  dwylle  TM—  devyU,  dyveU  Trf.  devel  Ck.  (diivil) 
^w.  (devl)  Cp.  (divl,  dil,  del)  J».  (devl)  Bch,  Sh. 

betweonan  tbitwenenn      between  bitwijn 

—  betwenen  Ld.    bitweonen,  u,  bitueigen  (bitwine)  Lay.     betuene  KS. 
-(ii)  O. 

1815  *gebeon  ptc  iben                    been                     bi(j)n 

--  byn  Td.  (ii)  6?.     (i)  Jn,  Ld. 

feond  tfend                 fiend                    fijnd 

—  u(y)end  Ay.  fynd:kyn&adjAud.—ffyndHVff.  (ii)  W.     (i)  J. 
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freond  tfrend  friend  frend 

— ur(y)«md  Ay.    fren.l :  h-  .    TM.      \  A<ul.    ee   Wicl  . 

ffrynd  My.    frendly  Td.     (i)  O.     (ii)  £<.      (ii,  i,  e)  Jn.     (frenli, 
frenftp)  Jn.     (friind)  EO.     (e)  ScA,  >/,. 
s6oc  tse(o)c  sick  Bik 

e  Dn.,  En.     eo,  e,  ae,  u  (e»)  Lay.     u«c,  JKJ  riko.  •iv'e)knaw  AR.    tik,  zik 
A/      8ek:chek  MR.    seke :  Bpeke  TAT.     sake  Jikf.     aijk,  sek   Wicl. 
•eeke  p/ :  aeke  r6,  sik  :  phisik  (.'A— sicke.  e  TV*. 
Jmjuk  tmeoc  meek  mijk 

1820  }>§oh  t)>e{o)8pl          thigh  bai 

— |>eh,   Jjih  Lay.     Jwoibeo  OAT.    >e:to  be  HBC.    thee:me  TAf.    thi 

y,»«np/.     the  CA—  (J-ih    Ml. 

leoht  sii,  adj          tlihht  sb,  adj    light  lait 

'  brigh^new).'    e   VP,  Dn.     eo,  e,  i  Ru.— liht  oay  Ld.      liht  hiy.,  AR. 

liht :  night  ON.     li^t  Ay.    lyht :  syht,  lyt :  syt  (  -  «t«)>)  H«r/. 
leoht  tlihht  light  lait 

'levis.'    e  Du.     i  liu.—leht,  i  Lay.    lihtAJl.    li^t  Ay.— (liht,  Icit) 8m. 
leogan  tleghenn  lie  lai 

'mentiri.1    e,  i  VP.    e  Du.    i  R*.—l\$en  (e)  Lay.    li^en  (lihen)  AR. 
leghen  A'S.     Ky^e  Ay.     J>u  leiea  (lighes)  CM.    lye  PC.     tly  T,V. 
ley  :fley('  flew  ' pi)  RBC.    legen  GE.    *\ye  Harl.    file  CA— (lai)  G. 
fleogan  tfleghenn          fly  flai 

e  VP,  Du.— fleon  Lay.  vleon  AR.  vli,  he  Tli3|>  Ay.  fleie  (fli)  Clf. 
fly :  ly  ( =  licga«)  TAT.  fleye :  heye  (high  oar)  J2BC.  flee :  free  Ck. 

1825  fleoge  sf  flie  fly  flai 

— fle(o)5e  (fleie)  Lay.    vlije  (flehe)  AR.     vle^e  Ay.    flege  G^.    fle-wing 

TJf.    fle3e  (flie)  Wicl.    fflie  CA. 

geogub  sf  SuSebe  youth  juwb 

iuguC,  gugiij)  FP — ^ujeOe  Lay.  juwe8e  -4JZ.  yegejw  Xy.  youthc : 
mouthe  M II.  youthe :  nowthe  ( =  nQ  )*)  Ch— <uu)  B/.  (yy)  G. 
(iu)Cp.  (»)/». 

teo(go)bian  tiben  tithe  tai$ 

teigffega  Du.    taeg))igan  Ru.    teotfi(g)Ura  IWS—  teojwgen  ^JB.     te&ien 

7/o»t.    te]>en  (i)  PP/.    i  Prompl.— (tai»  W. 
breotene  tbrittene          thirteen  boettfn 

sceotan  tshetenn  shoot  Juwt 

— eo  Lay.,  AR.    e  GE,  Wiel.,  Prompt.,  tCA.    alto  u.    shotes  TM. 
1830  fleote  flete  fleet  flijt 

fliute  'ratU'  Erfgl—*o  Lay. 
beotprt  beet  beat  bjjt 

— eo  AR—  (e)  8m. 

hreod  red  reed 

weod  wed  weed 

heope  hope  hips  hips 

'  dog-rose.' 

1835  steop(f»der)         step-  step-  step- 

creopan  crepen  creep 

(ii)  O. 

d6op  tde(o)p  deep 
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bai 

lie,  by  prp  Ay. 


1. 

II  tbi  by 

only  adv  —  be,  bi  prp  Ld.      be,  bie  prp  KS. 
And.—  (bi)  Sm.     (bei)  G. 

iren  tirenn  iron  aian 

isern  Ep.    ise(r)n,  iren  VP  —  irnene  adj  0.     izen  Ay.  —  yeron  Td. 
G.     (aiarn,  orn)  Jn. 

1  840  scir  sf  shire  shire 

—  (wusterfiir)  G.     (jiir)  Cp,  Jn,  EO,  Ld,  Bch. 
form. 

sclr-geroefa  schirreve          sheriff 

spir  spire  spire 


be  prp 


(aiern) 


Jaier,  -Jier 

(Joir)  Sh.     (ii)  weak 

Jerif 
spaier 


hreodes  spir  Leechd. 
wir  wir 

hwil  sf  while 


wire  waiar 

while  whail 

( while  whail 

( whilst  whailst 

— also  wllenn  0.     J>a  while  Lay.     J>eo  hwule  AR.     J>e  wule  J?e  RGl. 

(hweil,  hweils,  hwils) 


1845  J>a-hwIle-J?e  thwil 


whiles  PC. 
Sm. 

filsf  file 

eo  WS. 
mil  sf  mile 

Pil 

pilas  '  hairs  of  plants '  Leechd. 
pil  pil 

'javelin,'  'stake.' 


wile,  quiles  flat  GE— hwill  Td. 


1850 


'  gentle.' 
sife 
wrlfan 

—  (rai»  Ld. 
Jtl})indi  snpl 


sipe 
wri]>en 

ttij>ennde 


— tiSinde,  tidende,  tidinge  Lay. 


file 

mile 
pile 

pile 
lithe 

scythe 
writhe 

tidings 
tiSinge  AR. 


GE.     tydand  :  Scotland,  tydinges :  offrynges  RBC. 


fail 

mail 
pail 

pail 
laitS 

saitS 
raitS 


taidirjz 

tithand  North,     tiding 


blife 

- 
1855  is 

a-risan 


Cp. 


--  (weis)  Sm. 
reht-wls 


tblife 

is 
trisenn 

1wis 
(waiz)  G. 
trihhtwis 


blithe 


rise 
wise 


tblaitS 

ais 

raiz 

waiz 


righteous  traitjoa 


— rihtwis  Lay.,  AR.     ri^twis   Wicl. — rightewesness   Td.     (raixteus)  G. 
(raitius,  raiteus)  Jn.     (raitjiBs)  Ld. 

wise  sf  iwise  wise  waiz 


Fll;>T   WOSD-Ul 

1860  on  giislic  tgrissliij  grisly  tgrizli 

v  ( -6  ?)— gmlich  /,-»»/.,  Ml.  Ay.     ^ri-  «•  li  I'C.  a/«o  e—  (gro 
Crist                       tcrist                 Christ  kraiat 

—  krei.st  // 1  '</. 

ciiston-doxn          tcrisstonndom  Christendom      krisndem 
eristnian  tcrisstnenn      christen  krisn 

"Cristes-meesse     cristesmesse     Christmas  krismoi 

cristemasse  Ch — (kriamaes)  Jn. 
1865  grist  grist  grist  grist 

wis-dom  twissdom         wisdom  wizcla.u 

-  (wiizdum)  Bll.     (wizdum)  G.    (•)  Ld. 
hiwa  hino  hind  thaind 

'  inmate  of  family ' — hinen  pi  Lay.    nfrgpl  hiwena  (?). 
Jniwa  tj)ri5(5)ess       thrice  tfraia 

Cri(g)a  Du.  Brige,  J>riuwa,  J>riowa  Ku.— J)rie(n),  Jnreie,  ^reoien  (>riw<) 
/  /.  \>ries  Alt,  Ay.  Jjrise :  wise  CM.  thriea  Ch. 

spiwan  spewen  spew  spjuw 

not  in  Angl. — speowen ;  spi  imper.  AR.     spuyd  ptc  TM. 
1870  tiwes-daBg  tiwesdai  tuesday  tjuwzdl 

—  (tiuzdi)  Bch.    (tjuuzdee)  Sh. 

twiwa  ttwigess  twice  twais 

twiga  Du.,  Ru.  tuwa  Or.— twiges  Ld.  tw(e)ien  (twie)  Lay.  twien, 
twie  (twies)  AR.  tuyea  Ay.  twie  OK 

iflg  tivi  ivy  aivi 

Hf  tlif  life  laif 

on  life  on  live  alive  elaiv 

1875  Jfrifask  Driven  thrive  J>raiv 

aciifan  tshrifenn  shrive  tjraiv 

*8tif  stif  stiflf  stif 

stifian  '  stiffen.'    sti >  '  stiff '— ii  CM. 

wif  twif  wife  waif 

f fwifinann    ) 

wif-mann  >   woman  wumaa 

(  twimmann  J 

wimman  late — wimman  Ld.  wifmon,  wim(m)on  Lay.  wummon  AR. 
wyman  A"^.  wyfmanne  d.  Ay.  wimman,  wom(m)»n  CM.  woman, 
weman  PC.  wymmon,  wommon  Hart,  wemon  Aud — (woman)  G. 
(wuuman)  Bt.  (wvnuen)  Pr.  (unuen)  Jn.  (wvnuen)  EO.  («)  no* 
no  obictire  at  in  brother  etc  L<1.  (w«min)  Bch.  (wuman)  Sh — r^  (uman). 

1880  wif-menn  twifmenn         women  wimin 

—  wiinmen  Ld.  wummen  AR.  wyfmen  Ay.  wimmen  MH.  wymmen 
H.irl.  wummen  Ch — wemen  Td.  (wimen,  wiimen)  G.  (wiimen) 
Pr.  (wunen)  Cp.  (wimin)  Bch,  Sh. 

fif  tfif  five  faiv 

fife  pl—fyt,  fyve  Ch—  (fipens)  fivepence  Jn— older  and  vg  (fipans). 

fifta  tfifte  fifth  fifj) 

— fifthe  (fyfte)  CA-fyOe  Td.    (fift 
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Jcnif  cnif 

late-,  fr  Scand.  knif(?). 


knife 


naif 


1885 


1890 


1895 


1900 


1905 


1910 


drifan                     fdrifenn 

drive 

draiv 

fiftig                       tfifftig 

fifty 

fifti 

line                         line 

line 

lain 

linen  adj                linen 

linen 

linin 

—linen  AE,  Ay.    line(n)  Wicl. 

linnen  Lay.,  CM,  PPl 

. 

)>in                           tbi(n) 

thine,  thy 

ttJai(n) 

swin                        tswin 

swine 

swain 

scinan                    tshinenn 

shine 

Jain 

serin                       schrin 

shrine 

Jrain 

win                         twin 

wine 

wain 

hwinan                  whinen 

whine 

whain 

mln                         fmi(n) 

my,  mine 

mai(n) 

twin                        twin 

twine 

twain 

tdwinan                dwinen 

dwindle 

dwindl 

(dwinl)  Jn. 

pinian                    fpinenn 

pine 

pain 

'  torture.' 

pin-treo                 pine 

pine 

pain 

lin-ssed                  linsed 

linseed 

linsijd 

rim  sn                    trime 

rhyme 

raim 

hrim                       rim 

rime 

traim 

lim                           tlim 

lime 

laim 

slim                        slim 

slime 

slaim 

tima                        ttime 

time 

taim 

gelic                        tlic 

like 

laik 

(i)  Sm.    (ai)  G. 

tsican                     tsikenn 

sigh 

sai 

—  siken,  sichen  Lay.     siken  Ch  —  (sih,  seih)  Sm.     (sai, 
Ld.     (sai),  better  (sai»  Bck.     (soih)  Sh. 

sai»  Jn.     (sai» 

tsnican                  sniken 

sneak 

snijk 

scric 

shrike 

Jraik 

strican                   striken 

strike 

straik 

'glide.' 

dicsm                /dik 

dyke 

daik 

(dich 

ditch 

ditf 

'  trench  '—  dic(h)  Lay.     diche  pi  :  riche  adj  Moral  Ode.    dich  Ay.     dik 
GE.     dyche,  dyke  :  lyke  TM  all  =  '  trench  '—  deitsys  '  ditches  '  Sb. 

pic                              pik 

pike 

paik 

a-lihtan                 alihten 

alight 

elait 

higian                    thighenn 

hie 

thai 

—  hih  sb  0. 

stig-weard            stiward 

steward 

stjued 

— Ld,  AE,  Prompt. 
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Btig-rap 

etirop 

Btirrup 

stirep 

1915  enito 

Bnite 

anipe 

snaip 

—  Wicl.     snipe  Prompt. 

•mitan 

B  mi  ten 

smite 

tsmait 

'smear/ 

tast-witan 

atwiten 

twit 

ttwit 

'  reproach  '  gb  edwit  —  edwit,  aedwit 

Lay.     edwit  AR. 

atwiten  Lay.,  Ay. 

etwiten,  edwiten 

.I/,'. 

writan 

twritenn 

write 

rait 

hwit 

whit 

white 

whait 

1920  mite 

mite 

mite 

malt 

bitan 

tbitenn 

bite 

bait 

idel 

tidell 

idle 

aidl 

hi(gi)d  sfa 

hide 

hide 

thaid 

'  measure  of  land/ 

ridan 

tridenn 

ride 

raid 

1925  side 

tside 

aide 

said 

slidan 

sliden 

slide 

Blaid 

stridan 

striden 

stride 

straid 

wid 

twid 

wide 

waid 

cidan 

chiden 

chide 

ft/aid 

1930  glidan 

gliden 

glide 

glaid 

tidsf 

ttid 

tide 

taid 

bidan 

biden 

bide 

tbaid 

bridel 

bridel 

bridle 

braidl 

—  bridledd  0. 

ripe 

ripe 

ripe 

raip 

'935  wipian 

wipen 

wipe 

waip 

gripan 

gripen 

gripe 

graip 

pipe 

pipe 

pipe 

paip 

U. 

ha 

thu 

how 

hau 

—  hu  Lay.    h(w)u 

Alt.     hu,  quhu 

QE.    hu,  wu  Be*,    tyf.  of  hwy— 

how  HVg. 

1* 

tjm 

thou 

tSau 

1940  nu 

tnu 

now 

nau 

ca 

ou 

cow 

kau 

Jbuosk 

busken 

busk 

tbask 

'  prepare  oneself  —  aho  o. 

bra  sf 

bruwe 

brow 

brau 

ure 

ture 

our 

auor 

owr,  our  Hl'g.     (our)  G.    (ouer)  Bt. 
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1945  Jbures-daeg  J)ursdai  Thursday  baazdi 

Jmr^Vom  ScantL  )>or ;  OE  Jmnresdseg — Jmnresdaei  Lay,     J>ursdei  AR. 
sur  sur  sour  sausr 

—  sower  CTc. 

scur  schur  shower  Jauar 

bur  bur  bower  tbauar 

(bour)  G. 

fur-lang  furlong  furlong  faalorj 

=  furh forlonge  AllP.     furlong  (furlonge)  Ch. 

1950 


ule 

ule 

ow^l                       aul 

ful 

tful 

foul                       faul 

-  (foul)  5m. 

suj> 

tsub 

south                    sauj? 

suberne 

souberne 

southern              sattan 

muj) 

tmuj) 

mouth                  mauj) 

cube 

tcube 

could                    kud 

—  cuSe  Lay.,  AR. 

couthe  :  mouthe 

MH.     fcowth,  cowde  TM. 

1955 

kowthe 

And.  kouthe  :  Dertemonthe,  koude :  loude  Ch — coulde,  culde  Td. 
(kould)  Sm.  (kuuld)  G  etc,  Cp.  (kould)  Pr.  (kuud)  Jn,  Bch. 
(kuuld,  kuud,  kud)  Ld.  (kud)  Sh. 

un-cub  tunncuj)  uncouth  ankuwj) 

-  (uu)  Cp.     («)  Jn. 
us  fuss  us  as 

— ous  Ay.     (o)us  Harl.     ous  A  IIP.     us  :  precius  Ch — ws  HVg. 
hus  thus  house  haus 

lus  lus  louse  laus 

1960  Jmsend  sn  tbusennde        thousand  bauznd 

— ))usen  Ld.  Jmsund,  ])usend,  J>usende  pi  Lay.  Jxmsond  Ay.  ]>usan<l 
North. — (J>ouzand)  Cr.  (>ouzn)  Cp.  (>auzand)  EO.  (Jxmzsend) 
Fr. 

mus  mus  mouse  mans 

drusian  drowsy  drauzi 

Grein. 
Jhus-fing  hustirg  hustings  hastirjz 

'  meeting ' — Lay. 

( housewife  hauswaif 

hus-wif  huswif 

(  hussif,  thussy    hazi(f) 

— husewif  AR.  houswif  PPL  huswif  Prompt. — (hvzif)  Mg.  (h^zii, 
h«zi,  h^si)  Jn.  (h«siv)  Ld.  (h«zif)  Bch.  (h^zwif)  Sh. 

1965  dust  tdusst  dust  dast 

— u  (ou)  Lay.     ou  Ay. 

hus-bonda  husbonde         husband  hazband 

from  Scand.  husbondi  'house -master.'  bonda,  bunda  Laws  jf,pr. — 
Lay.,  Prompt,  housbonde  (o)  Ch.  husbande  :  stand  CM — husban'ie 
Td. 

scufe  schuven  shove  J*av 

— scuven  (seve)  Lay.     schouve  Ch—  (*)  Jn. 
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+grufu\l'  grovelinge 

uoh  ' — alto  u—  (gruvliij    /.'". 

Jhare-hune  horehune 


1070  tun 

ttun 

dun  sf 

tdun 

of-dune  adv 

tdun 

r;/.M,   illlll- 

•  I'.wn  ll\'  ;. 

*P—  dun  Ld. 

Jdun 
'  feathers.' 

doun 

ptmian 
Witt. 

po(u)nen 

1975  Jbuin  ptc 
'ready.' 

tbun 

brun 

brun 

rum 

trum 

—  roume  T<1. 

(uu)  mi. 

|ni  M:I 

fume 

grovel 

(grovlin)  Bch,  Sk. 
I  hore  | 
(hoar/ 

town 

down 

down 
dunnwarrd  0. 


grovl 


hound      hor(h)aund 


down 


pound 


bound 


brown 
room 


thumb 


taun 
daun 
daun 
doun,  don  ward  li< 

daun 

• 

paund 
baund 

braun 
rum 


)i  tin 


thoumbe  Prompt. 
plume  ploume 

1980  sucan  suken 

— zouke  Ay.     sowke  :  crowke   Ch. 
swking  UVg.    souklinges  Ck. 

brucan  tbrukenn         brook 

'  enjoy ' — bruk(i)en  Lay.    ou  Ch — (uu)  Q. 
ruh  truhh  rough  raf 

— rugh  North.,  TM.    ru :  Esau  GE.    rough  Ch.,  Wid.— (r*f)  W  etc. 


thonibe  (thome)  Ch. 
plum  plam 

suck  sak 

ou    WicL,  TM.    sokin  Prompt.— 

tbruk 


thunig-suge          hunisuccle 
—  honiaocle  Prompt. 


honeysuckle        hanisakl 


cow 


kau 


'  subdue/ 
1985  drugaj)  tdruhhj>e          drought  draut,  drot 

—  drug}*  Ay.     drugte  QE.     droughjnj,  dro(u)ghte  PVl.     droghte  (ou) 

Ch—  (dreut)  Mg.    (au,   oo,  oo)  Jn.     (drau>t)   Ld.     (ou)  Bch,  Sh. 

(drouti)  Bch,  (drouti)  Sh  droughty. 

bugan  tbujhenn         bow  bau 

-  (bou)  Sm,  O.    (buu)  Bll.    (bou)  «  torqueo*  Cp.  (bau)  Ld. 

tit  tut  out  aut 

—  owt  UVg. 

ymb-utan  abuten  about  ebaut 

oho  onbutan  --  (about)  G.     (aebaut)  Cp.     (b»ut)  Jn. 

uterre  cp  utter  utter  ater 

—utter  AR,  PC,  Ch.     outtreste  (outre«te)  Ch. 

1990  wi)>-utan  twi))])utenn     without  witSaut 

lutan  tlutenn  lout  laut 

clut  tclut  clout  klaut 
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butan                      tbutenn  but                        bat 

— bute  Ld.     also  biit(t),  butt  0.  beute,  buten,  bote(n)  Lay.     bute(n) 

AR.    bote  Ay.     bot,  u  North,  boute  prp,  bote  conj  Earl.— butt  Td. 

prut                        prud  proud                   praud 

— prut  (ou)   Lay.     fprout  EGl.  prud  AR.    proud  Ay.    -fprud   GE. 

proud  Ch. 

1995  uder                        udder  udder                   ader 

— uddir,  iddir  Prortipt. 

hlud                        tlhude  av  loud                      laud 

scrud                       tshrud  shroud                 Jraud 

crudan                    cruden  crowd                   kraud 


clud  tclud  cloud  klaud 

'rock.' 
2000  up  tupp  up  ap 

upp  by  infl.  of  uppan — oppe,  )>erop  Ay. 
supan  soupen  sup  sap 

— Prompt. 
stupian  stupen  stoop  stuwp 

— u  (ou)  Lay.    ou  Ay.,  PC,  Ch— (uu)  Cp. 
Jdrupa  drupen  droop  druwp 

*  be  dejected' — drupand  (ou)  CM.    ou  Ch. 


y- 

sn  skie  sky  skai 

'  cloud.'     OE  wolcen — a  ho  skewes  pi. 

2005  hwy  twhi  why  whai 

cy  pi  kyn  kine  tkain 

—ken  Ay.    ky(e)  North,    kyen  Wicl.    keen  (kyn)  Ch. 
tbycgan  tbiggenn          buy  bai 

imper.  byge — buggen  (i),  buge  imper.  Lay.  beggen,  he  bay])  Ay.  fbie 
North.,  TM.  by(y)e  AllP.  bigen  GE.  abegge  :  legge,  fabye,  beye : 
tweye  Ch — (bei)  Sm,  G. 

hyran  hiren  hire  haier 

fyr  tfir  fire  faier 

— i  Ld.     u  Lay.,  AR.      fuyr  RGl.     f(u)ir  PPL     uer  Ay._   i  North. 
£y(e)re :  myre  TM.     fi(g)er,  fir  GE.     u  Earl,     foyre :  hit  were,  fouyre, 
fuyre,  feyre  Aud.     fyer  Wicl.    fyr  Ch— (faier)  &. 
20 1 o  Jmyr  sf  mire  mire  maier 

'  swamp ' — also  u,  ie. 

fylan  ffilenn  (de)file  difail 

byle  bUe  boil  boil 

'  ulcer ' — also  u,  ui,  e — (ei)  Sm — vg  (bail). 
fyl)>  sf  filfe  filth  filj) 

cy^bo  kij>be  kith  tkij) 

'  home/  '  friends.' 


KII?<T     \VPllM1-T  I  s'l  ^/^T 

!   Ill  >  I       »?  UlllJ    Lilol  •  }^7 

2015  lya  pi  UB  lice  lain 

-  (oi)  or  (ii)  Sen  Jonton.  (ii)  barbare  Cp.  (u)/rom  Kt  »l6». 
niya  pi                    mia                    mice  mais 

-  (ei)  or  (ii)  Ben  Jonton.  (ii)  barbare  Cp.  (U)  fam  A/  'me*. 
wyscan                   wischen            wish  wij 

— wesson  Ay.     wuschin,  i  Prompt. — wiah  HVg. 
Jbr^sta  brusten  thrust  brast 

— e  Ay.     i  GE,  l'n,,nt>t.     i,  e  Wid.     thrette  :  leate  (i,  u)  '  dedred '  Ck. 
fy st  si'  fist  fist  fist 

u  Lay.,  All,  AllP.     \  Prompt,    feat  (i) :  breit  (  -Co),  best  adj  Ch. 
2020  hft  sf  hive  hive  haiv 

dyian  diven  dive  daiv 

— u  AR.     e  Marg.    i  PPL 

br^ne  brine  brine  brain 

by^nel  thimbil  thimble  bimbl 

1  thumbatall  '—Prompt. 
dr^ge  tdrijje  dry  drai 

— druie  AR.  dri  North,  dryje,  druye  AllP.  drie  Wicl.  dreye :  weye 
(drie)  Ch. 

2025  tftel  tliteU  little  litl 

—pl  little  0.  luttel  (t)  Lay.  lutthle  ^>/,  lutte  Horn,  lutel  JW.  litel, 
pi  little  Jy.  lutel  ^ari.  lytul,  lyty  Aud.  litel,  lite :  vi«te  Ch.  (litl) 
•  parvus '  (liitl)  '  valde  parvus '  G— (lait)  Lyte.  old*r  (lijtl). 

cyta  kite  kite  kait 

— e  Ay.    y  (e)  Ch. 
pryte  pride  pride  praid 

— prute,  prude  Xay.  prute  ROL  prude  ^1R.  prede  ^y.  pruyde  PPL 
pride  GjF. 


hydsf 

hide 

hide 

haid 

hydan 

thidenn 

hide 

haid 

2030  bryd 

tbrid 

bride 

braid 

h^dde  prt 

thidde 

hid 

hid 

drypan 

drippin 

drip 

drip 

I W8 ; ••  6  (?) — Prompt,    alto  drepen. 


O. 

sco  tsho  shoe  Juw 

shues  Td.    (uu)  Pg. 

to  adv  tto  too  tuw 

2035  to  prp  tto,  te  to  tu,  to 

—to,  ta  Lay.    to,  uor  te  AR.  to  (U)  CM—  to,  tw  HVg.    (tu,  to)  O. 
(too)  Ld. 

*un-toweard  untoward  tantoued 
(teuaerd)  toward  Pr.    (o)  not  (o)  i*  toward  Ld. 
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do  vb  felon.  do  duw 

(duu)  Sm.  (du,  duust,  duiq)  G.  (duu)  rwfltfvf  (doo)  W.  ('luu)  Pretc. 

ora  oor  ore  oer 

— also  ore  (?). 

hore  hore  whore  hor 

(liuur)  Sm,  Pr  etc,  Sh.  (boor,  whoor)  Ld.  (hoor)  EO,  Bch— older 

(huer). 

(  aware  f  tsweer 

2040  swor  prt  swor  < 

I  swore  I  swor 

— o  Lay.,  GE.    zuor  Ay.   swar  (o)  AE.    sware  North. — (oo)  G.    (forsuur) 
Jn.     (soor,  swoor)  Ld. 

flor  sfm  tflor  floor  flor 

(fluuar)  sometimes  Jn.     (oo)  Ld. 

mor  mor  moor  muar 

-  (moor)  EO,  Ld,  Sch,  Sh. 

stol  stol  stool  stuwl 

scol  sf  scole  school  skuwl 

JSfcgl.     scolu  eWS. 

2045  col  col  cool  kuwl 

tol  tol  tool  tuwl 

pol  pol  pool  puwl 

obsr  toberr  other  attar 

— <5J>re  pi  0.  oother  Ch — (u,  o)  Sm,  G.  (aenutter,  n'B'Sar)  Jn.  (o)  not  (o)  Ld. 

robor  ro]>er  rudder  radar 

2050  soj)  tso))  sooth  tsuwj> 

—  (fars'Bjj)  better  (farsuuj?)  Jn. 

smobe  adv  tsmebe  smooth  smuwtS 

also  as  adj  instead  of  smoej>e — e  AE,  -\PC.     o  Prompt.,  Ch. 

toj)  toj)  tooth  tuw]> 

tdoa})  vb  tdo}>  doth  fdaf 

— dooth  Ch.     doithe  TJif— dwth  IfF^.     (u)  G.     (uu)  «7». 

Jbof  sf  tbobe  booth  TJUW]? 

EScand. ;  01  bu> (buu^S)  ^«. 

2055  brobor  tbroberr  brother  brat5er 

-  o  Ck.     (u)  G.     (brwSarhwd)  Cp. 

osle  osel  ouzel  uwzl 

ilpus  los  loose(n)  luws(n) 

lousna  '  get  loose ' — ()>e  lowse  ston,  lousse)  AE.     loos  '  solutus '  Prompt. 

laus  (louse,  los),  loosrgoos  Ch — lowsen,  loose  vb  Td.     loous,  lous,  loos 

Ck.     (uu)  Sm. 
wos 

g03 

— guos  Ay. 
2060  gos-hafoc 
boam 

(b'Bzain)  Jn.    (b«zem)  Fr.   (bozem)  Bch.   (buuzain)  Sh — vg  (bazim). 

hrost  —  roost  ruwst 


wos 

ooze 

uwz 

gos 

goose 

guws 

goshauk 
tbosemm 

goshawk 
bosom 

goshok 
buzem 
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foator  tfoBstrenn  vl>  foster                    foster 

moste  pit  tmosste            must                    mast 

2065  blostm(e)  tblosstme         blossom               blosom 

—  bloHtmo  .  1  /,'.  blosme  Marg.,  Ck.     bloume,  blowum  Prompt.—  bloMwm 


lowen 

stowen 

tflowenn 

growen 


woof 

w  infl.  of  wrefnn. 
row 

low 

stow 
flow 
grow 


wuwf 


towef  oof 

(w«f)>  better  (uuf)  Jn. 

rowan  rowen 

-  —  (roou)  /;//. 
hlowan 

(ou)  Sb. 

stowian 
2070  flowan 
growan 

(oou)  G. 

glowan 
blowan 
•bloom.' 
hof 

— hufe  PC—  (huuv)  Sm. 
2075  hof  prt  thofff)  hove 

—hof,  «,  ea  (eo),  hefde  Lay.    hef  AR.    hof  North. 
be-hofian  tbihofenn         behove 

— behoued :  loued  CM.      byhuferlufe  PC—  (bihuuv)   G,  Cp,  EO,  Sh. 
(bihvv)  Pr— older  (uw). 

wudu-rofe  wuderove 

hrof  tr(h)of 

glof  sf  glove 

—  (gluv)  G. 

provien 


tglowenn 
blowen 

hof 


glow 
blow 

hoof 


woodruff 

roof 

glove 


rou 
lou 

stou 
flou 
grou 

glou 
blou 

hu(w)f 

thouv 

haf:yaf,ha»fr/,. 
tbihouv 


wudraf 

ruwf 

glav 


prove 


2080  profian 

— preoven  AR.    provi  Ay.     proven,  e  PPl.    ii\fl. 
(«)  Pr.     («,  uu)  EO— older  (a). 

softe  tsoffte  soft 

adv  of  soafte,  but  alto  adj— aoofte  Td.    (o)  Sm,  G. 


sona  tson(e)  soon 

spon  spon  spoon 

'  chip  '  --  (uu)  G. 

non  non  noon 

2085  mona  mono  moon 

inonaj?  monej)  month 

—  (munj))  G. 

monan-daeg  mone(n)dai  Monday 

—  inunendai  GE  —  (mundai)  Bt.     (muundee)  Jn. 

dee)  .<h. 

gedon  j>tc  tdon  done 

—don  (u)  CMf—  dynn,  dywn  BVg.  done  Td. 
Bb 


pruwv 
of  fr— (uu)  Bt,  Cp. 

soft 

suwn 

spu(w)n 

nuwn 
muwn 
manb 

mandi 
(mvndi)  Bch. 


dan 
doon  Ck.    (u)  G. 
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}bon  sf  tbone 

'request';  generally  baen. 
bone :  clene  adj  Horn. 

2090  loma  lome 

'tool.' 

com  tcomm 

— com  Ld.     cdmenn  pi  0. 

KS.     com  Ay.    com,  cam 

daniam,  com  :  dom  RBC. 

Aud.    cam :  ram,  coom :  -dom  Ch — cam(e)  Td. 

goma  gome                 gum 

glom  gloom 

dom  tdoxn                 doom 

2095  -dom  t-dom                -dom 

—  -dom  PC.      -dam   GE,  AllP,  Aud., 


boon  tbuwn 

OE  ben  sf—also  bene  0.    bone  Lay.,  AR. 

loom  luwm 

came  keim 

com  Lay.,  AR.      com: -dom  RGl.      kam 
:  Adam  CM.     cam :  Adam  GE.     cam :  Dar- 
com  :  dome  TM.     com  AllP.     come :  dome 
(bikaain)  G. 

gam 
gluwm 
duwm 
-dam 


2100 


-dom :  coom,  -dam  Ch dome,  -doinm  Td. 

brdm  brom  broom 

(uu)  Bll. 

bloma  bloom 

'  mass  of  metal.' 

Jblomi  tblome  bloom 

hoc  hok  hook 

hroc  rok  rook 

locian  tlokenn  look 

(uu)  Sm  etc.     («)  better  (u)  Jn. 

Idea  imper.  tloke,  loc          lo 

lochwset  '  whatever '  etc  late — lou,  leo  (lo),  la  Lay. 
CM—  (halluw)  hollo. 


-dam,   -doom 
bru(w)m 
tbluwm 

bluwm 
huk 
ruk 
luk 


Wicl. 


schok 


wok 
cok 

tcroc 
ttoc 


scoc  prt 

-  (uu)  G. 
on-woc 

2105  coc 

(uu)  G. 

Jkrok 
Jtoc  prt 

(«)f  letter  (u)  Jn. 

boc  tboc 

-  (uu)  G,  Cp,  Sch,  Sh. 
broc  brok 

2  no  hoh  hoh 

(hof)  Dyche.    (hok)  Sh. 

toh  touh 

-  (tou,  touh)  Sm.     (t«f)  W. 
}>ohte  prt  tfohhte 

(>owht)  Bll.    (J>oouxt)  G. 

sohte  prt  fsohhte 
(souht)  Sm.     (bisoot)  Jn. 


shook 

woke 
cook 

crook 
took 

book 

brook 
hough 

tough 


tlou 
lo  (low)  AR. 

Jut 

wouk 
kuk 

kruk 
tuk 

buk 

bruk 
hok 


lo :  do 


taf 

(too)  Jn.     (t«f)  EO,  Bch,  Sh. 

thought  J?ot 

(Jjoot)  Pr,  EO.    (o)  Bch.     (oo)  Ld,  Sh. 

sought  sot 

(oo)  Ld. 
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brohte  pit  tbrohhte  brought  brot 

(brouxt)  G.     (broot)  Pr,  Jn.     (o    Bch.     ;oo)  LI,  >/<. 

2115  slog  slouh  slough  alau 

'devium'  U',//.  'quoddain  concavum'  Bedc—(oo)  Ld.  (§l«f)  Bck. 
(slou)  Sh. 

slog  prt  fsloh  slew  tsluw 

—pi  sloghenn  0.     slob  Lay.     slouh  AR.     sloh  :  inoh  Mil.     aloe,  slug 
slow  :  how  adt  J2J»f.     aloo^  slew  H'icf.     .lough,  slow  Ch— *lue 

geswogen  ptc          swounen  vb     swoon  tswuwn 

'  senseless/  aswdgen  '  choked ' — swough  sbnt.  iswowen  '  in  a  swoon ' — 
(saun)  Ld.  (suun)  Bch,  >A. 

wogian  wo  wen  woo  wuw 

(uu)  Jn. 

genog  tinoh  enough  inaf 

— pi  iuojhe  0.  inouh  Alt.  ino^  Ay.  inoch,  enogh  CM.  enewe :  knew, 
enoghe :  soghe  (  =  sugu)  TAf— ynough  Td.  (inux,  inuf)  ».  (invf)  IF. 
(en«f )  Cp.  p/  enow  (enau)  W,  Cp.  (en«f)  5cA.  (een«f)  ^A.  p/  (eniu) 
B(A,  (eenou)  5%. 

2120  drog  prt  tdroh(h)  drew  druw 

— drouh  AR.  drogh  ^or/A.  drew :  prow  « profit  *  ££(7.  dro3,  drou(5), 
dreug  fF»c/.— drue  Td. 

ploh  tploh  plough  plan 

from  Scand.  pl5g— plogee  Ld.  plordo  TM.  plow  (plonh)  PPL 
plough :  ynough,  plowman  Ch — (eu)  Cp.  (oo)  Jit.  (ou)  idk,  Sh. 

bog  tboghess  pi      bough  bau 

— bowea :  growes,  bughea  PC— (bowh,  buub)  £«.    (bou)  O.    (b»u,  boo) 

Jh.    (boo)  Bch.    (boa)  £A. 

rot  frdte  root  ruwt 

from  Scand.  rOt  (?)  unrotlice  do))  '  exterminant '  Wgl— rotfert  X<f .  rote 
AL. 

sot  sot  soot  sut,  sat 

(uu)  O.     (uu)  Pr.     (u)  Cp.    («)  6ett*r  (u)  Jn.    («) 

(rati)  J9cA,  (suuti)  5A  sooty. 

2125  wrotan  wroten  root  ruwt 

'  root  up.'    wrOt « snout/ 
fot  tf6t  foot  fut 

(uu)  Bll.  Pr.     (u,  «)  Jn.    («)  3cA.     (u)  Sh. 

gemot  sn  mot  moot  muwt 

'  meeting/ 
bot  sf  tbote  boot  buwt 

'  mending.1 

hod  hod  hood  hud 
(u,uu)Sm.    (u,«)J». 

r  ( rood  ruwd 

2 1 30  rod  sf  trode 

(rod  rod 

—rodde :  codde  02V— rodd  « rod  *  Td. 

gescod  ptc  ischood  shod  jod 

B  b  a 
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stod  prt                  tstod                  stood  stud 

—  (uu)  G.     (u,  «)  Jn.     (uu)  Bck.     (u)  Sh. 

wodnes-daeg          wednesdai        Wednesday  we(d)nzdi 

— wodnesdawes  (weodnesdei)  AR.     wednesdai  Kath.  Wednesday  Hurl. 
— (wenzdee)  Jn,  Sh.     (wenzdi)  Bch. 

foda                        tfode                 food  fuwd 

2135  fod(d)or                  fod(d)er             fodder  fodar 

flod                         tflod                  flood  flad 

-  fludds  Td.     (uu)  Sm.     (u)  Bll,  G.     (u,  -e)  Cp. 

mod                        tmod                 mood  muwd 

twer-mod              wermod             wormwood  waamwud 

modor                     tmoderr            mother  mat$ar 

— inoder  North.,  Aud.    mooder  Ch — mwddyr  HVy.  oo  Ck.     (u)  Bll. 

(«)  Jn. 

2140  god                          tgod                   good  gud 

— guod  Ay.    goud  AllP. — gwd  HVg.     (uu,  u)  Sm.     (u)  G.     (u,  «)  Jn. 

brod                        brod                   brood  bruwd 

blod                        tblod                 blood  blad 

—  bloud  Td,  CJc.     (uu)  Sm.     (u)  Bll,  G. 

hwopan                                            whoop  (w)huwp 
(huup,  uup)  Jn. 


SECOND  WORD-LIST. 


I.I  VI  NO-OLD.) 


a 

Jav 

short 

scDfan 

favl 

•ion  ' 

IOoM 

)*ra 

thorough 

J>urh 

Is'lll  V 

I/  I'.r,- 

rifff 

wari 

!>-,  ,,-}•>/ 

\vvr.:  11 

MBMJMVI 

foxglove 

foxas-glofi 

farou 

furrow 

furh 

abav 

above 

onbufan 

bara 

borough 

bag 

bag 

hung 

hi  If 

dal 

dull 

dol 

jag 

young 

halk 

hum- 

hulc 

rag 

rung 

jhrung 
(  wrungen 

na)>ig 

nothing 

nftnjring 

lag 

lung 

lungen 

da> 

doth 

dce)> 

sag 

sung 

sungen 

affar 
sa&an 

ina.V'r 
1  r:i.V>r 

other 
southern 
mother 
brother 

r,j,r 
brObor 

slag 
swag 
stag 
sprag 
amag(st) 

slung 
swung 
stung 
sprung 
among 

slungin 
swungen 
stungen 
sprungen 
ongemanj? 

klag 

clung 

clungen 

M 

u» 

as 

tag 

NMMPM 

tunge 

KM 

f  !n/.\- 

J)U8 

dag 

duna 

dung 

•MMd 

in  ussd 

muscle 

sagk 

sunk 

sunoen 

basl 

Inixtle 

bustla 

Jragk 

shrunk 

scmncen 

tank 

tusk 

tusc 

magk 

monk 

munuc 

bMk 

busk 
hustings 

bnaek 

hnsj>ing 

dragk(an) 
haggar 

drunk(en) 
hunger 

druncen 
hanger 

rast 

ruft 

rust 

mag  gar 

monger 

mangere 

last 

1  n»t 

lust 

J>rast 

ll,ru*t 

J,rysta 

hani 

honey 

hnnig 

ina»t 

must 

i  must 
{mOste 

ran 

run 

(  eornan 
|  urnen 

UMMI 

cluster 

clyster 

san 

son 

sunu 

gast 

gust 

gjDfl 

san 

sun 

sunne 

knot 

trust 

treysta 

stan 

stun 

stunian 

AM! 

dnat 

•M 

Jan 

spun 
shun 

spunnen 
scunian 

hazi(f) 

hussy,  -if 

hnswif 

wan 

won 

gewnnnen 

hazband 

husband 

hnslxlnda 

w.-ui 

one 

an 

nan 

nun 

nunne 

raj 

rush 

rise 

nan 

none 

IMII 

brnf 
blaj 

thrush 

Mud 

blyscan 

kanig 
bigan 

running 

!.'•  ,11}! 

cunnan 
begunnen 

tan 

tun 

tunne 

raf 

/-.»-//' 

rah 

dan 

dun 

dunn 

wudraf 

woodruff* 

wudurofe 

dan 

done 

gedan 

inaf 

enough 

{Mflg 

man)> 

month 

mOna)> 

kaf 

euf 

Ottt&fl 

wans 

once 

AM 

taf 

tough 

wh 

h-uu 

hunt 

huntian 

stant 

ffmif 

stunt 

avn 

oven 

ofen 

pant 

punt 

punt 

lav 

fore 

lunan 

andor 

under 

under 
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handrad 

hundred 

hundred 

J>andar 

thunder 

Jmnor 

Q 

sandi 

Sunday 

sunnandaeg 

wandar 

wonder 

wundor 

a(n) 

a(n) 

an 

mandi 
trandl 

monday 
trundle 

monandaeg 
tryndel 

-dam 

-dom 

-dom 

bandl 

bundle 

byndelle 

-ad 

-herd 

-hirde 

>am 

thumb 

Jmma 

-wad 

-ward 

-weard 

sam 

some 

sum 

samar 

summer 

sumor 

i 

swam 

swum 

swummen 

11:1111 

numb 

genumen 

stirap 

stirrup 

stigrap 

kam 

come 

cuman 

kamli 

comely 

cymlic 

il 

ill 

ill 

kram 

crumb 

cruma 

hil 

hill 

hyll 

gam 

gum 

goma 

}>ril 

thrill 

jjyrelian 

dam 

dumb 

dumb 

sil 

sill 

syll 

plam 
krampl 

plum 
crumple 

plume 
crump 

sili 
swil 

silly 
swill 

gesaelig(e) 
swilian 

slambar 

slumber 

sluma 

skil 

skill 

skil 

tambl 

tumble 

tumbian 

stil 

still 

stille 

spil 

spill 

spildan 

sak 
hanisakl 

suck 
honeysuckle 

sucan 
hunigsuge 

Jilir, 
wil 

shilling 
will 

scilling 
willa 

mak 

muck 

myk 

wilou 

willow 

welig 

klak 

cluck 

cloccian 

fil 

Jill 

fyllan 

plak 
bak 

pluck 
buck 

pluccian 
bucca 

mil 
kil 

mill 
kill 

mylen 
cwgllan 

agli 

ugly 

ugglig 

til 

till 

\  til 

\    j.*V_  „ 

magwaat 
tag 

mugwort 
tug 

mucgwyrt 
togian 

tjil 
dil 

chill 
dill 

(  tilian 
c?le 
dile 

atar 

utter 
shut 

uterre 
scyttan 

pilou 
bil 

pillow 
bill 

pyle 
jbUe 

Jatl 

shuttle 

scytel 

(bill 

flatar 

flutter 

floterian 

bilou 

billow 

bylgja 

nat 

nut 

hnutu 

filj) 

filth 

fyty 

katlfij 

cuttlefish 

cudele 

milj 

milch 

milce 

bat 

?ut 
ut 

gutt 
butan 

silver 
kiln 

silver 
kiln 

seolfor 
cylen 

bat 

butt 

potian 

film 

film 

filmen 

batar 

butter 

butere 

silk 

silk 

seoloc 

batak 

buttock 

buttuc 

milk 

milk 

meolc 

satf 

such 

swelc 

hilt 

hilt 

hilt 

matf 

much 

micel 

gilt 

guilt 

gyit 

kratj 

crutch 

crycc 

mildjuw 

mildew 

mildeaw 

adar 
radar 
radi 
flad 

udder 
rudder 
ruddy 
flood 

uder 
roj)or 
rudig 
flod 

tfildran 
gild 
gild 
bild 

children 
guild 
gild 
build 

cildru 
gildi 
gyldan 
byldan 

kad 
blad 

cud 
blood 

cwidu 
blod 

smij) 
ki), 

smith 
kith 

smij> 

ap 

up 

up 

pith 

pi^a 

sap 
kap 
tapans 

sup 
cup 
twopence 

supan 
cuppe 
twa  pgningas 

S' 

hither 
thither 
smithy 

hider 
J)ider 
smij)J)e 

stabl 

stubble 

stybb 

StiSi 

stithy 

Bt^i 
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wifi 

•M 

Jft 

liv 

lil.ban 

wifti 

a  it  /i  i/ 

liver 

Ufa 

whi'Vtr 

lajUflUr 

h\v  icier 

siv 

sieve 

•ife 

-lis 

4m 

.to* 

drivn 

'•en 

•ttbi 

drifen 

li-n 

hlysnan 

Md 
Ob 

ffiisflc 
tt.is 

H1"' 

riq 

ring 

(hriiw 
}  (h)ringan 

whisl 

whittle 

lian 

riy 

wring 

wringan 

•jl 

J/M.V.V 

•ipJM 

si9 

fiUMf 

Jnng 

misltou 

wi*  tic  toe 

lni-t-  lt.ui 

•% 

nngan 

kiss 

tymtm 

SB 

•IbngTft 

krisn 

riM 

cristenian 

KWJIJ 

.V"  '(/I// 

swingan 

krisndam 

cristendom 

stii) 

sting 

stingan 

b&OM 

chri.ttm.ot 

DrMti  MHM 

strii) 

string 

gtr^nge 

grisl 

gristle 

gristle 

sprig 

tpring 

springan 

glisn 
brisl 

glisten 
bristle 

glysnian 

l.vrsl 

wig 

kig 

£7 

HM 

cyning 

blia 

bliss 

Mis- 

klig 

MMfl 

clingan 

rist 
list 

wrist 
litt 

wrist 
j  gelystan 
(  hlystan 

brig 
rigkl 
ligk 

Wg^ 

/"/,'//' 

bringan 
wrincle 
hl?nce 

Hstlis 

listlett 

luit 

)>igk 

///  •/'/.• 

>yncan 

sister 

sweostor 

sigk 

«tfMb 

sincan 

fist 

fist 

fyst 

slink 

«ifoi 

slincan 

mist 

'in  M 

J 

mist 

stink 

*/i«^ 

stincan 

grist 
twist 

dist;i;if 
lisp 

whispar 
krisp 

grist 
twist 
dittajf 
lisp 
whisper 
crisp 

grist 

twi.-t 

wlisp 
hwisprian 
crisp 

Jriqk 
wigk 
twigkl 
drink 

JWJiJ 
inglond 
ngg»r 

«AnnA 
tPtnA- 
*irf**fe 
rfn'jiJL- 
*»/7/uA 
england 

scrincan 
wincian 
twinclian 
drincan 

finger 

iz 

it 

is 

miggl 

mingle 

m^ngan 

hiz 

hit 

his 

rizn 

risen 

risen 

in 

in 

in 

wizn 

iri;,  )l 

wisnian 

in 

in,  inn 

inn 

nfaU 

»li/.i 

dizzy 

ongrislic 

linin 

linit 

linen 

net 

linen 

linetwige 

bizi 

busy 

l.ysi- 

Jrin 

thin 

Jynne 

wizdom 

wisdom 

wisdom 

sin 

tin 

synn 

sinja 

XI  ill  /'• 

sina 

$ 

di; 

bijap 

0* 

dish 
bishop 

wyscan 

•M 
disc 

skin 

r 

win 
winou 

skin 

£ 

win 
winnow 

skinn 
•pinnan 
scinu 
gewinnan 
windwian 

if 

\f 

gif 

fin 

Jin 

finn 

Btif 

*UP 

•tif 

minoa 

minnow 

IllVIlf 

klif 

cliff 

clif 

kin 

kin 

cynn 

fifj> 

fft* 

fifta 

bigin 

/"'•/-» 

beginnan 

litt 
>rift 

iiff 

thrift 

lyfta 
Mft 

grin 
tin 

grin 
tin 

grennian 
tin 

sift 

sift 

siftan 

tfln 

chin 

cinn 

nrifl 

Jift 
Jrift 

'shrift 

swift 
•Jdfte 

scrift 

twin 
din 
bin 

ttrin 
din 
bin 

getwinn 

h'fti 

fifty 

fiftig 

bin 

been 

*geb8on 

gift 
drift 

Sty 

gift 
drift 

linsij.l 
sins 

oed 

liMffd 
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minster 

minster 

mynster 

prikl 

prickle 

pricel 

inj 

inch 

ynce 

siks 

six 

sex 

linjpin 

linch(pin) 

lynes 

viksn 

vixen 

fyxen 

winf 

winch 

wince 

miks 

mix 

miscian 

finf 

finch 

fine 

siks)) 

sixth 

sexta 

sins; 

singe 

Sfngan 

bitwikst 

betwixt 

betwix 

krin3 

cringe 

cringan 

stint 

stint 

styntan 

iewig 

earwig 

earwicga 

winter 

winter 

winter 

twig 

twig 

twig 

flint 

flint 

flint 

(  minte 

it 

it 

hit 

mint 

mint 

(  mynet 

hit 

hit 

hitta 

dint 

dint 

dynt 

ritn 

written 

writen 

hindar 

hinder 

hindrian 

litl 

little 

lytel 

lindin 

linden 

linden 

sit 

&it 

sittan 

sindar 

cinder 

sinder 

slit 

slit 

sliten 

spindl 

spindle 

spinel 

smitn 

smitten 

smiten 

wind 
windou 

wind 
ivindow 

wind 
vindguga 

spit 

spit 

(  spitu 
(  spittan 

windlas 

windlass 

vindas 

wit 

wit 

{  witan 

tindar 

tinder 

tynder 

|  gewitt 

dwindl 

dwindle 

dwinan 

whit 

whit 

wiht 

fit 

fit 

fitt 

him 

him 

him 

flit 

flit 

flytja 

rim 

rim 

rima 

nit 

knit 

cnyttan 

lira 

limb 

lim 

grit 

grit 

grytt 

swim 

swim 

swimman 

gliter 

glitter 

glitter 

Jimar 

shimmer 

scimerian 

twit 

twit 

aetwitan 

wimin 

women 

wifm^nn 

pit 

pit 

pytt 

grim 
trim 

grim 
trim 

grimm 
trymman 

priti 
bit 

pretty 
bit    ' 

prsettig 
bite 

dim 

dim 

dimm 

bitn 

bitten 

biten 

brim 

brim 

brymme 

bitar 

litter 

biter 

brimstan 

brimstone 

*brynestan 

itj 

itch 

giccan 

imp 

imp 

impa 

stitf 

stitch 

stice 

limp 

limp 

le.mp(healt) 

witj(elm) 

wychelin 

wice 

J)imbl 

thimble 

)>ymel 

witj 

witch 

wicce 

nimbi 

nimble 

numol 

whitf 

which 

hwilc 

timbar 

timber 

timber 

flitj 

flitch 

flicce 

kitjm 

kitchen 

cycene 

(ais)ikl 

icicle 

gecel 

twitj 

twitch 

twiccian 

rik 

rick 

hreac 

ditJJ 

ditch 

die 

lik 
(gaa)lik 

lick 
garlic 

liccian 

(gar)leac 

pitf 
bitj 

pitch 
bitch 

pic 
bicce 

]>ik 

thick 

Jjycce 

britjiz 

breeches 

brcec 

eik 

sick 

seoc 

sikl 

sickle 

sicol 

hid 

hid 

hydde 

Ftik 

stick 

(  stician 
(  sticca 

rid 

ridl 

rid 
riddle 

hr^ddan 
rSdels  (e) 

striken 

stricken 

stricen 

ridn 

ridden 

riden 

wik 

wick 

weoce 

(bed)ridn 

bedridden 

b^ddrida 

wikid 

wicked 

wicce 

lid 

lid 

hlid 

fikl 

fickle 

ficol 

slid 

slid 

sliden 

flikar 

flicker 

flicorian 

widou 

widow 

widwe 

kwik 

quick 

cwic 

fidl 

fiddle 

fij>ele 

kwikssend 

quicksand 

cwe,cesand 

niidl 

middle 

middel 

tik 

tick 

ticia 

kid 

kid 

kij) 

tiki 

tickle 

citelian 

kwid 

quid 

cwidu 

tjikin 

chicken 

cicen 

gidi 

giddy 

gidig 

prik 

prick 

prician 

did 

did 

dyde 
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bid 

Mi 

biddan 

bil| 

UBo 

liidn 

ten 

1  id.  n 

els 

ehe 

lui.l-L 

mtdti 

MMrfdfa 

welj 

mUk 

weliso 

ri-1/, 

)ir\i-  ' 

dj 

ini.l/ 

I1IV.-4 

self 

self 

I.  rid/ 

brid'je 

brycg 

Jelf 

M-,lf 

hip 

g 

hype 

twel(> 
twelv 

i<  '  ><\ 

twi'ir* 

hips 

,  . 

hip  9 

MOpM 

delv 

delfan 

lip 

lippa 

elm 

•  In, 

elm 

J>ripang 

MTMMMI 

JT"  'I    pr!HII_''l>* 

helm 

h.';n 

kan  <lip 

eowslij> 

cQtlyppe 

helmit 

helmet 

helm 

slip.»ri 

»lil>pcry 

fllipor 

welkin 

welkin 

wolcen 

strip 

xtn/i 

str.-p;in 

whelk 

•Mi 

weoloc 

J"P 

.shift 

scip 

smelt 

klij, 

cripple 
j 

cry  pel 
klippa 
clyppan 

spelt 
felt 
melt 

tpelt 

3* 

w.ll 

Si 

meltan 

tipit 

taeppet 

belt 

bflt 

grip 
dip 
drip 

Mp 

<Inp 

gripe 
dyppan 

dry]  ;m 

beltj 
eldar,  -ist 
eldar 

belch 
elder,  -ett 
elder 

belcettan 
eldra,  «lde«t 
ellern 

rih 

n'A 

held 

held 

hloU 

no 
nib 

T»O 

nib 

nebb 

seldam 
help 

teldom 
help 

seldon 
helpan 

jelp 

yelp 

gel  pan 

G 

whelp 

whelp 

hw^lp 

erand 

errand 

ifrende  (6) 

herin 

5 

men 
beri 
beri 

f>  /TV 
•MTTf 

berry 

f<nry 

hering 
Bcirgenl-fa 
fgrian 
myrg 
bfr£i 

de]> 
brej, 

letter 
weSar 

death 
breath 

leather 
wether 
weather 

brtK8) 

le)>er 
we|;er 
weder 

berial 

burial 

l'Vr"t  N 

wheCar 

whether 

hw»ber 

J1* 

fetvar 

feather 

tVl-r 

el 

ell 

?ln 

neSar 

nether 

neojwr 

hel 
jel 

hell 

yell 

h^ll 
gellan 

tagefor 
bre«rin 

together 
brethren 

ttgaedre 
breeder 

jelou 

yellow 

geolu 

Bel 

fell 

Syll.MM 

jes 

yef 

gise 

swel 

MtU 

swellan 

resl 

wrutle 

wr*stlian 

smel 

nwU 

smellan 

lea 

le»t 

]*mt 

snel 

•MO 

sj.,.11 

kres 

WH 

crone 

Jel 

bles 

bleft 

blffidaian 

« 

wS 

t'ihe-t. 

behcft 

bfli 

wel 

"''" 

welle 

jertedi 

yefterday 

geostnm-d»g 

1 

fell 

rest 

rett 

rvst 

fel 

/eW               < 

f«llan 

reet 

,-r,  ./ 

wr*rtan 

1 

t'-'oll 

lest 

left 

J>j-l*« 

feli,  -ou 

/•,  //Vj  .00 

ftJU 

IPHl 

weft 

ml 

felou 

fellow 

BSri 

nest 

net* 

•Ml 

nel 

knell 

cnyllan 

gest 

gueft 

gest 

kwel 

>,><•!! 

cwellan 

tjest 

cheft 

oe«t 

tel 

t.ll 

t.llan 

fest 

bett 

b«M 

dwel 

ilirt'll 

clvelja 

brest 

!•,-',  i,  t 

brfiost 

bel 

1,11 

belle 

beli 

belly      ) 

sec 

*ay* 

«',-••!' 

belouz 

/T//rt/r«  I 

'V'-' 

belou 

bdlow 

bttfU                 )>rejonld 

threshold 

jKjrscold 

37* 
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fref 
flejf 

fresh 
flesh 

fersc 
flsesc 

lend 
send 

lend 
send 

laenan 
sgndan 

hef9r 

heifer 

heahfore 

spend 
wend 

spend 
trend 

sp^ndan 
wgndan 

def 

deaf 

deaf 

frend 

friend 

freond 

bireft 

bereft 

bereafod 

bend 

bend 

b^ndan 

left 

left 

Jiyft 

(  l*fed 

blend 
hem 

blend 
hem 

bl^ndan 
h^mm 

>eft 

theft 

pQ 

hemlok 

hemlock 

hymlic 

weft 

weft 

wefta 

leman 

lemman 

leof  mann 

kleft 

cleft 

geclyfte 

Sem 

them 

j>eim 

deft 

deft 

gedsefte 

stem 

stem 

st^mma 

stem 

stem 

stgmn 

ever 

ever 

Jefre 

emti 

empty 

semettig 

evri 

every 

aefre  aelc 

hemp 

hemp 

haenep 

hevi 
hevn 

heavy 
heaven 

hefig 
heofon 

embez 

embers 

eimyrja 

ilevn 

eleven 

endlufon 

rek 

reck 

r^ccan 

sevn 

seven 

seofon 

rek 

wreck 

vr^k 

nevar 

never 

naefre 

rek 

wreak 

wrecan 

devl 

devil 

deofol 

rekan 

reckon 

recenian 

spek 

speck 

specca 

leng> 

length 

Igngo 

nek 

neck 

hn^cca 

stregj) 

strength 

strengjjo 

bek(an) 

becJc(on) 

becnan 

nekst 

next 

nehst 

eni 

any 

senig 

hen 

hen 

henn 

eg 

*99 

egg 

renit 

rennet 

rgnnan 

leg 

leg 

w 

ren 

wren 

wrsenna 

dregz 

dregs 

dr^gg 

Sen 

then 

Jnmne 

beg 

leg 

bedecian 

wen 

wen 

we,nn 

when 

when 

hwonne 

et 

ate 

set 

fen 

fen 

fgnn 

jet 

yet 

get 

men 

men 

me.nn 

il^ttan 

meni 

many 

manig 

let 

let 

Isetan 

ken 

ken 

k^nna 

let 

9gen(st) 

against 

ongsegn 

J)ret(n) 

threaten) 

)>reatian 

ten 

ten 

ten 

set 

set 

s^ttan 

den 

den 

d§nn 

setl 

settle 

setl 

pen 

pen 

p^nnan 

swet 

sweat 

sweetan 

peni 
hens 

penny 
hence 

p?ning 
heonon 

wet 
whet 

wet 
whet 

waet 
hw^ttan 

Sens 

thence 

J>anon 

fetar 

fetter 

fetor 

whens 
klenz 

whence 
cleanse 

hwanon 

cl-x'nsian 

fret 

fret 

(  fretan 
(  frsetwan 

stenf 
renf 

stench 
wrench 

st^nc 
wrgncan 

net 
netl 

net 
nettle 

ne.tt 
nftele 

frenf 
kwenf 
drenf 
benf 

french 
quench 
drench 
bench 

fr§ncisc 
cwgncan 
dr^ncan 
b§nc 

met 
ketl 
get 
tetar 

met 
kettle 
get 
tetter 

gemoatte 
c^tel 
(be)getan 
teter 

orient 

anent 

on  efen 

betar 

better 

b^tera 

lent 
lent 

lent 
lent 

Igncten 
laened 

retj 
retj 

retch 
wretch 

raecan 
wrgcca 

sent 

sent 

send 

stretf 

stretch 

strgccan 

ment 

meant 

maened 

fetj 

fetch 

fgccan 

kent 

kent 

c§nt 

twenti 

twenty 

twentig 

hed 

head 

heafod 

end 

end 

ende 

red 

red 

read 

rend 

rend 

randan 

red 

read 

raedde 
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led 


MM* 


Mri 


>r«d(8) 


.pri 

sj.n.l 


/red 
wed 


xff.i,lit  n:i 


fed 

medou 

tred 

ded 

dred 

U-d 

fend 

bled 


P 

wed5 

•top 
step- 

j,,,od 
\v«-i-»n 

depj, 
alept 
kept 

eb 

web 

pebl 


a  TOU 
h.-.-ri 
jaerou 


naerou 
maerou 
tori 

baerou 


haelou 
welou 

Jael 

faelou 

maelou 


MfWMl 

•Aai. 

«Ared 

tPtfd 

MMJMMf 


-|.r  i  .l:in 
^|-r.i  >l.it> 

•cydd 


MrtftdlM 

w,,l,| 


/red 


Hid 


wedge 


t*p- 

^.,/Jnr.l 
•MjpM 

tea 


ft* 


in-rnir 
harry 
yarrow 


narrow 
marrow 

tafty 
Mnwi 


fnllnir 
mallow 


m«d(8) 

tn-.lnu 

dead 

ondrfcdan  (5) 
hfdd 
bread 
bkiddt 


B. 


wecg 


•Mop- 

BC.-rphirde  (8) 

w*pen(8) 

dSpe 

(«) 


papol 


arwe 

hergian 

gearwe 

cj.r.-irw.l 

nearu 
mearg 


LbMTWl 

ibeorg 

li.tl_'i.'in 

Mlh 


falu 

inal\\- 


keloa 


MMJ« 

f/.i      Mf 
MU 


nelv 


1:.  Mi 

feCam         fathom 
|MMJ  fMMf 


...   lri:m 


espin 


t/efor 


raak 

*oeapfara 
babban 


gaeq 
baeq 

;«  ijk.»r 


raeqk 


•nng 

,},m,,(, 

bang 

anchor 

ancle 

hank 

rank 

IM* 


s{.r:tri;,' 

gW 

banga 

ancor 

aiu-l.-ow 

hanki 

ranc 

hlano 

pancian 


st:i-ijk 
J«)k 

CK 

kneijk 
dneqk 


stano 


:«.j,'l 


thank 
fthrank 
rr<  ink- 
drank 
bank 

Myw 


Hi-ranc 

MM! 
<lr.ni>- 


ran 
Man 

«pan 


tVn 


55, 

angel 

am 
)>onne 
Upann 

(  -.jijiiinri 
fann 
mann 


k,  nl 


MNflW 


BMdM 
b«M] 


;8o 
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gaenit 

gannet 

ganot 

msetak 

mattock 

mattoc 

taen 

tan 

tannian 

kset 

cat 

catte 

paen 

pan 

panne 

klaetar 

(latter 

clatrian 

been 

1x1,1,1 

gebann 

bigaet 

begat 

begaet 

aenjrim 

anthem 

antefn 

taetar 

tatter 

taettec- 

raensaek 

ransack 

rannsaka 

baetn 

batten 

batna 

aenvil 

anvil 

anfilt 

laatf 

latch 

gelseccan 

send 

and 

and 

]>aetf 

thatch 

J>aec 

haend 

hand 

hand 

rnaetj 

match 

gem^cca 

laend 

land 

land 

saend 

sand 

sand 

aedar 

adder 

nsedre  (e) 

staend 

stand 

standan 

aadld 

addled 

adela 

atraend 

strand 

strand 

haed 

had 

heefde 

kjendl 

candle 

can  del 

loedar 

ladder 

hlaedre 

gaendar 

gander 

gandra 

saed 

sad 

seed 

braend 

brand 

brand 

saedl 

saddle 

sadol 

Jaedou 

shallow 

sceadu 

cem 

am 

com 

maed 

mad 

gemaedd 

haem 

ham 

hamm 

maedar 

madder 

maedere 

haemar 

hammer 

hamor 

gaed(flai) 

gad(fly) 

gadd 

raem 

ram 

ramm 

klaed 

clad 

klse>di 

laem 

lamb 

lamb 

gleed 

glad 

glaed 

laemas 

lammas 

hlafmaesse 

baad 

bade 

baed 

swaem 

swam 

swamm 

basd 

bad 

baeddel 

staeinar 

stammer 

stamrian 

blaedar 

bladder 

blaidre  (e) 

krsem 

cram 

crainmian 

aedz 

adze 

adese 

staemp 

stamp 

stampian 

kraemp 

cramp 

cramp 

aepl 

apple 

seppel 

braembl 

bramble 

brcemel 

haep 

hap 

happ 

laep 

lap 

lapian 

laek 

lack 

lak 

lap,  -it 

lap,  -pet 

laeppa 

eaek 

sack 

saeoc 

laepwiij 

lapwing 

laepewince 

raensaek 

ransack 

rannsaka 

saep 

sap 

saep 

slaek 

slack 

glsec 

straep 

strap 

stropp 

Jaekl 

shackle 

scacol 

naep 

nap 

hnappian 

kraek 

crack 

cracian 

kaep 

cap 

caeppe 

baek 

back 

bsec 

klaap 

clap 

klappa 

blsek 

black 

blsec 

taap 

tap 

taeppe 

a?ks 

axe 

aex 

traep 

trap 

traeppe 

seksl 

axle 

33X1 

tfaepman 

chapman 

ceapmann 

waeks 

wax 

(  waexan 
(  waex 

aebat 

abbot 

abbod 

flaeks 

flax 

flsex 

fasbi 

scab      ) 
shabby  \ 

scaebb 

raeg 

rag 

raggig 

krseb 

crab 

crabba 

shag 

sceacga 

gaeb(l) 

gab(ble) 

gabba 

waeg 

wag 

wagian 

bseg 

bag 

baggi 

u 

aet 

at 

set 

tu 

to 

to 

hset 

hat 

haett 

laetar 

latter 

later 

wul 

wool 

wull 

Saet 

that 

>aet 

ful 

fall 

full 

net 

sat 

saet 

fular 

fuller 

fullere 

faetadi 
spaet 

Saturday 
spat 

aaeternes-daeg 
spaette 

pul 
bul 

pull 
bull 

pullian 
buli 

fset 

fat 

feett 

bulok 

bullock 

bulluc 

fleet 

flat 

flat 

wulf 

tcolf 

wulf 

vaet 

vat 

fat 

naet 

gnat 

gnsett 

buzam 

bosom 

bosm 
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huf 

hoof 

hot 

POM 

.  |M 

\\  MB 

•p<w)n 

epon 

io3 

:/  -/'  I 

god-pell 

rum 

room 

rflin 

VH 

MM 

wuinen 

woman 

u  i  t'uiann 

bru(w)m 

broom 

•  J 

MHl 

wtescan 

huk 

hook 

1.  fa 

ofl 

o/al 

offall 

ruk 

rook 

hroo 

luk 

look 

locian 

ov 

of 

of 

juk 
kuk 

cook 

MM 

hovl 
grovl 

horel 

-h.-f.l 

kruk 

kr-k 

prov««t 

?roco*t 

pttfMl 

tuk 

took  ' 

too 

buk 

book 

boo 

H 

WT9M0 

vrang 

bruk 

brook 

j  broc 
j  brucan 

loi, 

a,.:,,, 

>wang 

J)roq 

t''l  ,  o.i  1 

gejwang 

BUt 

to* 

•M 

800 

song 

MMJ 

fut 

foot 

fot 

stmo 

strong 

•trang 

J  vv 

too* 

tiiWJS 

Ung 

hud 

hnntl 

hod 

-hud 

-tn.ud 

.hid 

on 

on 

on 

stud 

stood 

•tOd 

epon 

upon 

uppon 

Jud 

shouUl 

•colde 

enon 

..n  .in 

wud 

wood 

wudu 

jon 

yon 

geon 

wud 

wolde 

swon 

f 

sican 

iwaa 

kud 

could 

cu>e 

Jon 

."  A  •  iiit  ' 

MVtll 

«rud 

won 

MM 

wann 

t>  ***• 

gon 

•70W 

fMjMl 

wont 

IMUfl 

vanta 

0 

wonton 

ir  n  nh  m 

*wantogen 

8ori 

•on? 

•ftrig 

bijond 
wond 

beyond 

TQOd 

unroll 

sorrow 

Borg 

wonder 

wander 

wandriau 

mi-roil 

morrow 

inorgen 

bond 

bond 

band 

borou 

borrow 

borgiau 

from 

from 

from 

holi 

holly 

holegn 

holidi 

holiday 

halig  dffig 

(holi)hok 

(holly  hock 

hocc 

holou 

hollow 

holh 

hok 

fl<l>l'l/t 

huh 

awolou 
wolou 

swallow 

irtillow 

(  swalwe 
(  awelgan 
walwian 

rok 
lok 

lock 

rooc 
Hoc 
jlooc 

folou 

follow 

folgian 

•ok 

sock 

•000 

uolida 

knowledge 

*cn&wl«can 

amok 

smock 

8U10C 

olaou 

alto 

alawa 

8tok 

MMl 

8tOOC 

fols 

f<tl*c 

fals 

flok 

flock 

flocc 

holt 

JMb 

iKilt 

nok 

IbMdl 

cnocian 

bolter 

1,'tlUr 

halfber 

kok 

000* 

coco 

Bolt 

salt 

•alt 

kokl 

eoefrfe 

cocoel 

luolt 

•Mb 

malt 

krokori 

crockery 

crooca 

dok 

dock 

dooce 

111"- 

moss 

moci 

Ok8 

ore 

ox* 

gosip 

goooif 

godaibb 

fokB 

fox 

fox 

goehok 
dros 

goshauk 
dro** 

goahafoe 
droene 

C£ 

c 

ET" 

bloedui 

blossom 

bloaUue 

foster 

IMM 

fr«f 

frog 

frogga 

nostril 

nostril 

n.i  -iy  i,-: 

''"o 

dog 

.1.  aj  .1 
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otar 

otter 

otor 

gaalik 

garlick 

garleac 

hot 

hot 

hat 

tjaalak 

charlock 

c^rlic 

rot 

rot 

rotian 

daaliq 

darling 

deorling 

lot 

lot 

hlot 

baali 

barley 

basrlic 

snot 

snot 

gesnot 

spot 

spot 

splott 

haa> 

hearth 

heorj> 

Jot 

shot 

(  gescot 
\  scoten 

laaj> 
paaj) 

lath 
path 

l*tt 
paej) 

wot 

wot 

wat 

baa> 

bath 

baa}> 

wotl 

wattle 

watol 

whot 

what 

hwaet 

raaftar 

rather 

hraj>or 

not 

not 

nawiht 

faaSer 

father 

faader 

not 

knot 

cnotta 

faaSar 

farther 

furjjor 

kot 

cot 

cot 

faaSig 

farthing 

feorjiling 

klot 

clot 

clott 

got 

got 

(be)gaat 

aas 

ass 

assa 

bigotn 
dot 

begotten 
dot 

begeten 
dott 

aas 
faasn 

arse 
fasten 

ears 

iiesteniau 

plot 

plot 

plot 

kaasl 

castle 

castel 

botom 

bottom 

botm 

graas 

grass 

graas 

blot 

blot 

plot 

glaas 

glass 

glaas 

wotj 

watch 

W33C06 

aask 

ask 

ascian 

J 

flaask 

flask 

flasce 

od 

odd 

oddi 

baask 

bask 

ba])ask 

rod 

rod 

rod 

/  hlaast 

sodn 
swodl 

sodden 
swaddle 
shod 

soden 
sw§J>el 
gescod 

laast 

last 

I  latost 
"jlast 
(.  laestan 

fodar 
kod 

fodder 
cod 

fodor 
codd 

faast 

fast 

(  faast 
(  faastan 

god 
trodn 

god 
trodden 

god 
troden 

maast 
kaast 

mast 
cast 

maast 
kasta 

bodi 

body 

bodig 

gaastli 
blaast 

&f 

gaastlic 
blaest  (e) 

hop 

hop 

hoppian 

haasp 

hasp 

haaspe 

sop 

sop 

soppian 

atop 

stop 

stoppian 

maaj 

marsh 

m^rsc 

strop 

strop 

strop 

koper 

copper 

copor 

haaf 

half 

half 

krop 

crop 

j  cropp 
\  kroppa 

laaf 
staaf 

laugh 
staff 

hlfhhan 
staaf 

top 
drop 

top 
drop 

topp 
dropa 

kaaf 

calf 

icalf 
(kalfi 

popi 

poppy 

popig 

tjaaf 
aaftar 

chaff 
after 

caaf 
aafter 

kob(web) 
lobster 

cob(web) 
lobster 

(ator)coppa 
loppestre 

raaftar 
laaftar 

rafter 
laughter 

raafter 
hlahtor 

Jaaft 

shaft 

scaaft 

kraaft 

craft 

craaft 

aar 

are 

earun 

draaft 

(  draught  ) 
j  draft      \ 

draht 

staar 

star 

steorra 

spaar 

spar 

spter(stun) 

haavist 

harvest 

haarfest 

faar 

far 

feorr 

staav 

starve 

steorfan 

maar 

mar 

merran 

kaav 

calve 

calfian 

taar 

tar 

teoru 

kaav 

carve 

ceorfan 

tjaar 

char  ) 

edgaar 

ajar  \ 

ce.rr 

jaan 
baan 

yarn 
barn 

gearn 
baarn 

gtaalin 

starling 

stser 

aansar 

answer 

andswaru 
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aant 
Jaant 


aamz 
haam 
baaui 

aak 
haak 
haakn 
laak 


Bpaak 


bftdk 

aat 

haat 

haat 

Miiua. 

kaat 

taat 

autj- 


haadn 
jaad 

haap 
Jaap 


haar 
staar 
•JOT 

waar 

aal 

whaal 

fdelon 

tfaal 

waald 

aa)> 


Q 


kaas 


ant 
shall  not 


•ocl  niwiht 


harm 

bra 


h,,mn 
l»t-jnn:i 


lie* nki  n 
lark 


spark 
mark 
dark 
park 

bark 

art 

hart 

heart 

smart 

tart 
arch- 
hard 

harden 

yard 

harp 
sharp 


hCrcnian 

(•VMM 

lima 

•Mm 

mearc 
deoro 

£r 

beorcan 
Mrt 

heorot 
heorte 
•meortan 
cnet 
teart 
:i-  roe- 
heard 
h:ir(-na 


99 


I* 

stir 
spur 


earl 
irhirl 

fitrlony 
churl 
world 

earth 
iforth 
in  irth 
girth 
birth 

further 

vorte 
curse 
thirst 


hearpe 
•cearp 


hire 
Btyrian 
spura 
wftron  (6) 

tori 

hvirfla 
furlang 
ceorl 
woruld 

eorj>e 
weor|> 
•m) 


furj>or 

wjtm 

cura 


daett 


first 

,/»,-*( 

burst 


furze 


fvr-t, 

fonti 

bMlM 
bonten 

fyr. 


waajip          worship  weor)wcipe 


-cur/ 


t...»f 
•waav 

MB 


j.,,M 

laan 
•taan 


fe« 
k-wnl 


Mr* 

Ml4ffl1 

f«ar« 
*/m» 

yun. 
fern 
kernel 
turn 


turf 

•weorfan 

geearnian 


Feornian 
j  st^rne 


baon 


spurnan 

cyrnel 

turnian 

hf.-nian 


waomwud 


M 


•nfi 

mirky 

thirty 

thirteen 

shirt 


wermod 

yrkja 

HUH-  a'reum 
|  weoro 
Jwyrcan 

inynv 


baat 


kirtle 

turtle 

dirt 

church 

birch 


Mtrrf 


MoMM 

.kyrta 

wyrt 

cyrtel 

turtle 

drit 

oirioe 

biroe 

heord 
MhlMh 

hvnU-l 
cerfille 
Jnndda 
word 


•••ta 

girdle 
bird 

ba^dn  burden 


mor)wr 


byrjKin 


384 
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wijzl 

ireazel 

wesule 

ij 

whijz 

ii'heeze 

hwaesan  (e) 

... 

Ti* 

•Li- 

snijz 

sneeze 

fneosan 

«9 

flG 

ne 

0.3 

frijz 

freeze 

freosan 

i 

lee 
lea 

&e 
hleo 
leah 

tijz 
tjijz 

tease 
cheese 

taesan 
csese  (e) 

sjjj 

three 
thee 

J>reo 

bijzam 

pease 
besom 

peosan 
besma 

I 

the 
see 
sea 
she 
we 
fee 

se 
seo(n) 
see 
seo 
we 
feoh 

lijf 
lijf 
bilijf 

i 

lief 
leaf 
belief 
thief 
sheaf 

leof 
leaf 
geleafa 
J>eof 
sceaf 

frij 
flij 
flij 

free 
flee 
flea 
knee 

freo 
fleo(n) 
fleah 
cneo 

ijvl 
ijvn 
ijvniq 

evil 
ecen 
evening 

yfel 

efen 
aefen 

mij 
kij 

me 
key 

me 
csege 

hijv 
birijv 

heave 
bereave 

hgbban 
bereafian 

glij 
trij 
pij(kok) 
«j 

glee 
tree 
pea(cock} 
bee 

gleo 
treo 

e 

lijv 

bilijv 
slijv 

leave 

believe 
sleeve 

(  leaf 
(  laefan 
gelefan 
slef 

bij 

be 

beo(n) 

wijv 
wijvl 

iceave 
weevil 

wefan 
wifel 

ijl 

eel 

51  (e) 

fijvar 

fever 

fefer 

hijl 
hijl 

heel 
heal 

hela 
heelan 

klijv 

cleave 

(  cleofan 
1  clifian 

rijl 

reel 

hreol 

ijvz 

eaves 

efes 

sijl 

seal 

seolh 

stijl 
stijl 

steel 
steal 

stele 
stelan 

lijn 

lean 

(  hleonian 
j  hleene 

whijl 
fijl 

wheel 
feel 

hweol 
fcelan 

sijn 
Jijn 

seen 
sheen 

gesene 
scene 

mijl 

meal 

(  mael  (e) 
\  melu 

wijn 
wijn 

ween 
wean 

wcenan 
wgnian 

kijl 
dijl 

keel 
deal 

diii1 

mijn 

mean 

(  meenan 
(  gemsene 

jijld 

yield 

geldan 

kijn 

keen 

cdene 

Jljld 

shield 

sceld 

klijn 

clean 

claene 

wijld 

wield 

gew^ldan 

kwijn 

queen 

cwden 

fijld 

field 

feld 

kwijn 

quean 

cwene 

»          _ii 

_ 

grijn 

yreen 

groene 

hij]j 

heath 

nsej) 

-tijn 

-teen 

-tene 

ri# 

wreath 

wraej) 

bitwijn 

between 

betweonan 

binij)? 

sheath 
beneath 

scsej) 
beneoj>an 

bijn 
bijn 

been 
bean 

*gebeon 
bean 

bikwijj) 
tijj) 

bequeath 
teeth 

becwe}>an 
"  tce> 

fijnd 

fiend 

feond 

sijS 

seethe 

seo]>an 

sijm 

seem 

sc'man 

sijm 

seam 

seam 

flijs 

fleece 

fieos 

8  tijm 

steam 

steam 

giJ8 

geese 

gc's 

strijm 

stream 

stream 

ijst 

east 

east 

glijm 

gleam 

gleem 

ijstar 

easier 

eastron 

tijm 

teem 

teman 

jijst 

yeast 

gest 

tijm 

team 

team 

lijst 

least 

ICtt 

drijm 

dream 

dream 

prijst 

priest 

preost 

bijm 

beam 

beam 
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ijk 

\  tea 

mij.l 

-  / 

•Id 

/  fit** 

(  Ine(lu 

rijk 

rwi 

r«o 

inij<l 

'"""/ 

1    IIICVIU 

|mad(f) 

lijk 

/'  1  1: 

]••:«• 

r.  ,,,? 

.•f..|;i 

jjg 

hnfc 

leka 

,-rij.li 

:;| 

ajMai 

MVtfl 

MS 

Uid 

bnjd 

•§]  t  il 

bradan 

wijk 

!',,(' 

win, 

i.iijd 

>,/,'.',( 

.Ian 

wijk 

i  >  ill: 

veik 

mijk 

.njuk 

Ufa 

,,„,, 

!..:ij, 

tpjk 
l>ijk-»r 
bijkon 

,/„,!: 
fienker 
beacon 

,-.•;„-,- 

i 

',::::: 
>  i,  >  r 

r.-  ]  MI 

hlr-aj  an 

.wijp 

fir,,t, 

Rw&pan 

ijt 

eat 

•  •tan 

stijp 

fff,ij> 

,-t-  :ij> 

hijt 

8ijt 

seat 

•Mo 
•M 

Btijpl 

steeple 
sheep 

H,-,-p       , 

swijt 

tm  f  f 

SUM-t,- 

wijp 

weep 

WM-J'.'I!: 

Htrijt 

street 

rtr*t(S) 

kijp 

keep 

ocepan 

jut 

theet 

8C6t6 

krijp 

IT,  f/l 

crSopan 

wMjt 
fijt 

trheat 

feet 

tfijp 
dijp 

C/K'ljl 

deep 

22 

dSop 

flijt 

Jl.  ,  f 

BBota 

tm 

mijt 

meet 

gemcetan 
m*te(5) 

iar 

19 

ear 

S  ,-nr 

inijt 

meat 

m$te 

f  Sare 

mijt 

mete 

metan 

hiar 

here 

her 

greet 

groetah 

hiar 

hear 

gehSran 

bijt 

beat 

bfctMB 

biol 

flat 

riar 

year 
rear 

reran 

bijtl 

beetle 

bitol 
betel 

liar 
siar 

leer 
sear 

hlBor 
•Parian 

blijt 

bleat 

bla  tan  (6) 

gmiar 

•MOT 

smeru 

ijtj 

each 

stiar 

Btfioran 

i 

reach 
retch 
leech 

i;Tvun 
hrtrcan 
ISce  («) 

spiar 
fiar 
Jiar 

spear 
shear 
*hccr 

•ceran 
ukar 

biBljtf 
BpijtJ 
tijtj 

beseech 
speech 

/,<„•/, 

bescecan 
Bprifc  (S) 

tar.'in 

wiar 
wiari 
fiar 

weary 
fear 

wt-r 
wtirig 

bijtj 

beech 

buce 

niar 

near 

in  :ir 

brijtj 

breech 

br^c 

miar 

mere 

mere 

brijtj 
blijtj 

l>r,ach 
bleach 

bryce 

H;ivan 

giar 
tier 

gear 

gearwe 
tear 

J    J 

diar 

deer 

(1.  <>r 

Wi,i 

1  ,  ,  .1 

diar 

dear 

,1,,,:,. 

J 

rijd 

rijd 
rijd 

Hrrd 

rale 
read 
tod 

brtod 

rffd  (C) 
redan  (6) 
Uhta 

driari 
Uac 

bliar 

dreary 
beer 
bier 
bUar 

dreorig 
HOt 

b»r(B) 
blere 

stijd 

M  f.f 

>:r,l     ,- 

wiad 

*eird 

\V  \  l''l 

spijd 

>y*'  t:  1 

spAdan 

biad 

beard 

beard 

wijd 

I'''  I'l 

vtod 

fijd 

feed 

fcdan 

ei 

nijd 

„,,,/ 

in  il 

nij.l 

knead 

cnedan 

hei 

hay 

hag 

nijdl 

neallc 

n*dl  (8) 

jei 

yea 

C  C 
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(bi)rei 

bewray 

wrcegan 

neiv 

nave 

nafu 

7 

(  leeg 

neiv 

knave 

cnafa 

lei 

lay 

(  le.cgan 

neivl 

navel 

nafola 

•Sei 

they 

kreiv 

crave 

crafian 

Ml 

say 

slogan 

geiv 

gave 

g*ff 

slei 

slay 

slean 

greiv 

grave 

swei 

sway 

sveigja 

steivz 

staves 

stafas 

wei 

way 

weg 

wei 

wey 

w&ge  (e) 

rein 

rain 

regn 

whei 

whey 

lein 

lane 

lane 

nei 
nei 

nay 
neigh 

nei 
hnregan 

lein 
)>ein 

lain 
thane 

gelegen 
J>egen 

mei 

may 

IlKl1'1' 

slein 

slain 

slaegen 

klei 

clay 

Clffig 

swein 

swain 

svein 

C1 

gray,  grey 
day 

gra-g  (e) 
daeg 

wein 
wein 

wane 
wain 

wanian 

waegn 

plei 

play 

plegian 

vein 

vane 

fana 

mein 

mane 

manu 

eil 

ale 

alu 

mein 

main 

rnsegen 

eil 

ail 

eglan 

krein 

crane 

cran 

heil 

hale 

hal 

twein 

twain 

twcegen 

heil 

hail 

[heil 

drein 
bein 

drain 
bane 

drehnian 
bana 

seil 

sale 

sal 

brein 

brain 

braegen 

seil 
sneil 

sail 
snail 

segl 
snaegl 

(tjil)blein 
eint 

(chill)Uain 
am  not 

blegen 
eom  nawiht 

skeil 

scale 

scalu 

weil 

wail 

weilawei 

leim 

lame 

lama 

wheil 

whale 

hwsel 

seim 

same 

sami 

neil 

nail 

naegl 

Jeim 

shame 

scamu 

naitiggeil 

nightingale 

nehtegale 

neim 

name 

nama 

teil 

tale 

talu 

keim 

came 

cwom 

teil 

tail 

taegel 

geim 

game 

gamen 

deil 

dale 

tl;i-l 

peil 

pail 

paegel 

eik 

ache 

acan 

eikar 

acre 

secer 

lei"S 

lathe 

lob 

eikon 

acorn 

aecern 

sweitJ 

swathe 

swebian 

reik 

rake 

race 

beiS 

bathe 

bajiian 

leik 

lake 

lacu 

seik 

sake 

sacu 

reis 

race 

ras 

sleik 

slake 

slacian 

weist 

waist 

waestm 

sneik 

snake 

snaca 

weist 

waste 

woestan 

steik 

stake 

stacu 

steik 

steak 

steik 

heizl 

hazel 

hsesel 

speik 

spake 

spraec 

reiz 

raise 

reisa 

Jeik 

shake 

scacan 

greiz 
deizi 
breizn 

grase 
daisy 
brazen 

grasian 
daeges-eage 
braesen 

weik 
weikn 
fleik 

wake 
waken 
flake 

(on)wacan 
(a)wa3cniau 
flaki 

bleiz 

blaze 

bkese 

neikid 

naked 

nacod 

meik 

make 

macian 

tjeifar 

chafer 

csefer 

keik 

cake 

kaka 

kweik 

quake 

cwacian 

biheiv 

behave 

behabban 

teik 

take 

tacan 

heivn 

haven 

hgfn 

beik 

bake 

bacan 

reivn 

raven 

hraefn 

breik 

brake 

brsec 

Jeiv 

shave 

scafan 

breik 

break 

brecan 

Sw&ficin 

weiv 

wave 

wseg  (g) 

eit 

ate 

jet 

weivar 

waver 

vafra 

eit 

eight 

aehta 
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eit 

flfOt 

<"-".-i}' 

in  ear 

mare 

h.it 

hate 

Imtiau 

kear 

care 

leit 

late 

MM 

MM 

t.ar 

skcit 

tkate 

MAM 

tfeari 

thary 

weit 

ueight 

gewihte 

£M 

dare 

geit 
greit 

U-it 

gate 

;,,'•,  it 

l,,nt 

•" 
beita  *b. 

B 

bear 

bare 

mm 

titji 

bait 
ci'jhtlt, 

beita*6. 
«.-bto)»a 

bear 

bear 

Mid 

raid 

rad 

hid 

hladan 

m 

leid 

lni.1 

lv,<k- 

huw 

who 

I,  Hi 
leidl 

I  a,  lie 

Ukdige 
hlffdel 

raw 

t  '  r  i  i  \v 

me 

thr-ir 

Bpeid 
Jeid 

shude 

spade 
sceadu 

J>ruw 

>  1  U  W 

th,,,,,yk 

\lt  tr 

weid 

iradi 

wadan 

,Mt   I' 
-j,,  ,, 

made 

mac  ode 

struw 

ftita 

ttreio 

nifiil  n) 
kri-idl 

cradle 

maegden 
cradol 

Jaw 
Jruw 

BJMMJ 

lin-id 

braid 
blade 

brecrdan 
MBd 

WtJW 

flaw 

kruw 

woo 
flew 
crew 

klaw 

dew 

eip 

heipni 

ape 
halfpenny 

apa 
healf  pining 

grow 
taw 

grew 
too 

skrfij, 
stfipl 

scrape 
staple 

scrapian 
stapol 

taw 
truw 

two 
true 

Jeip 
meipl 

shape 
maple 

skapa 
mapulder 

tfuw 
daw 

chew 
do 

geip 

gape 

•Ml 

draw 

drew 

teip 

tape 

t»ppa 

bruw 

brew 

teipar 

taper 

tapor 

bluw 

blew 

neibar 

neighbour 

neabgebnr 

stuwl 
skawl 

stool 
school 

tuwl 

tool 

69 

pawl 

pool 

;rr 

raw]) 

ruth 

bMt 
MM 

t  rc 
A.ire 

hair 

bar* 

suw)> 
ankuwb 
tuwb 

sooth 

iini'i>'tt/i 
ferfft 

Ceer 
MOT 
swear 

their 
•MMT 

•werian 

truwj> 
baw> 

truth 

booth 

MIC  »r 

snare 

•neare 

BmuwO 

>^;ic/'  '/c 

itMt 

itare 

Btarian 

•Mf 

MM> 

•t«ger 

laws(n) 

l<,o*C   ll 

•MM 

•MM 

sparian 

gUWB 

MWM 

fear 

share 

scoer 

ruwst 

roost 

j(,r 

share 

s.-uru 

wear 

man 

HMf 

awe 

MM 

\\t-.r 

wear 

werian 

awzl 

(.-'.--/ 

irfn  ft 

hw*r(6) 

laws 

MfJ 

fear 

fare 

faran 

t/uws 

choose 

fear 

fair 

MMt 

brawi 

bruise 

(fijld)feer 
(nait)inear 

fieldfare 
niyhttnare 

felof.r 

•Ml 

ruwf 

roof 

beran 


hwt 


•leg 

str^wian 


clSowe 
greow 

to 

twt 

trtowe 

c.-..w:in 

d5(n) 

drog 

br.-uWHii 

bleow 

BtOl 

•ool 

tol 

pol 


oncQ)> 

•toj> 

trtowj> 


BL 


Osle 
(for)l6o«a 


1, n-.au 
hrOf 


c  c   : 
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wuwf 

WOCjf 

owef 

tjuwzdi 

tuesday 

tlwes-daeg 

pruwv 

prove 

profian 

njuwt 

newt 

§fete 

suwn 

soon 

sona 

swuwn 

swoon 

(ge)swogen 

jue 

nuwn 

noon 

non 

juar 

your 

gower 

muwn 

moon 

mona 

buwn 
wuwnd 

boon 
wound 

bon 
wund 

stjuad 

steward 

stigweard 

huwra 

ichom 

hwam 

ou 

luwm 

loom 

loma 

wnwm 

womb 

wamb 

ou 

owe 

agan 

gluwm 
duwm 

gloom 
doom 

glom 
dom 

rou 

roe 

Sra 
hrogn 

i-^onr 

bluwm 

bloom 

bloina 

rou 

roio 

raw 
rowan 

luwk(wom) 

lukewarm 

wlacu 

lou 

lo 

loca 
ilaff 

Ion 

low 

i<*g 
hlowan 

ruwt 

Juwt 
muwt 
buwt 

root 

shoot 
moot 
boot 

jrot 
(  wrotan 
sceotan 
gemot 
bot 

}>rou 
)>rou 
Sou 
sou 
sou 

throe 
throw 
though 
so 
sow 

J>ra 
)>rawan 
>oh 
swa 
sawan 

ruwd 
luwd 
fuwd 
muwd 
bruwd 

root 
lewd 
food 
mood 
brood 

rod 
leewed 
foda 
mod 
brod 

sou 
slou 
slou 
snou 
stou 
Jbu 

sew 
sloe 
slow 
snow 
stow 
show 

seowan 
sla 
slaw 
snaw 
stowian 
sceawian 

wou 

woe 

wa 

stuwp 

stoop 

stupian 

fou 

foe 

fa 

whuwp 

hoop 

hwopan 

frou 

j  •»• 
fro 

fra 

druwp 

droop 

drupa 

flou 

flow 

flowan 

nou 

no 

na 

nou 

know 

cnawan 

U9 

mou 

mow 

mawan 

muar 

moor 

mor 

krou 

crow 

(  crawe 
(  crawan 

gou 

ffo 

ga(n) 

juw 

grou 
glou 

grow 
glow 

growan 
glowan 

juw 

you 

eow  prn. 

tou 

toe 

ta 

juw 

yew 

eow  «6. 

tou 

tow 

tow 

juw 

ewe 

eowe 

antouad 

untoward 

*untoweard 

hjuw 

hue 

heow 

dou 

doe 

da 

hjuw 

hew 

heawan 

dou 

dough 

dag 

>juwz 

thews 

J>eawas 

bou 

bow 

boga 

spjuw 
fjuw 

tpew 
few 

spiwan 
feawe 

blou 

blow 

(  blawan 
{  blowan 

njuw 

new 

neowe 

njuw 

knew 

cneow  prt. 

houl 

hole 

hoi 

mjuw 

m€w 

mspw 

houl 

whole 

hal 

djuw 

dew 

deaw 

houli 

holy 

halig 

foul 

thole 

H 

juwl 

yule 

geola 

soul 

soul 

sawol 

swouln 

swollen 

swollen 

JUV\)> 

youth 

geogi!]) 

stouln 

stolen 

stolen 
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fad 

fad 

noul 
moul 
k..ul 
tod 

d.iul 

r.ui 

boul 
boul  star 

inollllll 

koult 
koultar 
booU 
odd 

liolllll 


•fed 


(,,11 
dob 

Mi 
boul 

bolster 

<;,U 
coulter 

bnlt 

old 
ftoid 

•oU 

ffi»tild>  r 


(fijp)fould 

fould 

mould 

kuul.l 

gould 
tould 
bould 

oub 


mould 
col.l 


told 

lx.1,1 

oath 


kwoub 

boub 

troub 

lou-5 

klouSz 


moust 
goust 


houz 
rouz 

flouz 

frouzn 

nouz 

tjouz 

t/ouzn 

ouf 
louf 

ouvor 

houv 

bihouv 

stouv 

wouvn 

kouv 


quoth 

both 

troth 

loathe 
clothe* 


mott 
ghott 
pott 

km 


IOM 


ttove 

iroren 

core 


ncolu 

hb 


in  ii 

,-,,i 

t-.ii 


bolla 
bolster 
molten 
ooH 

culter 

bolt 

aid 

haldan 

•aide 

sculdor 

falod 

faldan 

molde 

cald 

gold 

talde 

bald 

ftb 
laj, 

>l.ul- 
cwseb 


treowj) 


IPOI 

port 


rih 
1? 

frorvii 
nosu 


•M 

hlaf 

ofer 

hof 

t.«-h.-,f,ali 

Btofe 

wefen 

cofa 


klouv 
klouvar 

Uovm 


rh.r.n 


1 '  I '  >N* 

eUfri 


^ 

diff 


oun 

houn 

ounli 

loun 

aloun 

•toun 

floun 

moon 

groun 

droun 

boon 

wount 

wount 

honm 
loum 
foam 
koam 

oak 

i.uk.-»iii 


Oirn 
hone 


l.nn 
OJOM 


Un 
all&na 


••nan 


•  //• 

POM 
•00** 
icillnot 

home 
loam 
foam 

OOM! 

odt 
ooirwH 


gewonod 

wiK-  n.-iWi]it 


•oak 

sinntik 
Btn.uk 

spoak 

spoakn 

wouk 

fouk 

krouk 

toakn 

tjouk 

pouk 

brouk 

broukn 

oat(8) 

rout 

brout 

•moat 

(d)float 

flout 

moat 

gout 

grout 

boat 

road 
road 


•MM 

OJMh 


!•• 

fam 
camb 

•o 

acomba 

geoc 

geolca 


nmocian 
utrician 


folk 

croak 

token 


^*-"prw-n 

(on)w°« 

folc 

cr&cetian 

ticen 

rtN^ian 


IfiiH 

oat 


*te 

wr.it 


•MA 

•yM 


coal 


rode 


rtnfll 

woud 


lot 
flotian 

•04 

& 

rtdprf. 
rtd«6. 
0     lid 
•Ml 
wad 
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goud 

goad 

gad 

hos 

hoarse 

has 

toud 

toad 

tadige 

kros 

cross 

kroas 

boud 

bode 

bodian 

gos 

gorse 

gorst 

eboud 

abode 

abad 

lost 

lost 

gelosod 

frost 

frost 

frost 

oupn 
houp 

hope 

open 
hopa 

of 

off 

of 

roup 
soup 

rope 
soap 

rap 
eape 

ofn 
kof 

often 
cough 

oft 
cohhettan 

group 
poup 

grope 
pope 

grapian 
papa 

trof 
dwof 

trough 
dicarf 

trog 
dweorg 

loft 

loft 

loft 

soft 

soft 

softe 

0 

kroft 

croft 

croft 

9 

awe 

agi 

ho 

haw 

haga 

on 

awn 

?g* 

hojwn 
ro 

hawthorn 
raw 

hagu})orn 
hreaw 

hon 
honit 

horn 
hornet 

horn 
hyrnetu 

lo 
autlo 

lain 
outlaw 

lagu 
utlaga 

Jon 
falon 

yawn 
forlorn 

geonian 
forloren 

thaw 

bawan 

>on 

thorn 

born 

iefesseh 

swon 

sworn 

sworen 

80 

saw 

g^oo 

sage 

Jon 

shorn 

scoren 

saffu 

won 

inarn 

warnian 

stro 

straw 

o 

streaw 

fon 

fawn 

faegnian 

Jo 

shaw 

scaga 

mon 

mourn 

murnan 

no 

gnaw 

gnagan 

kon 

corn 

corn 

mo 

maw 

maga 

gon 

gone 

gegan 

klo 

claw 

clawu 

ton 

torn 

toren 

dro 

draw 

dragan 

don 

dawn 

dagian 

bon 

born(e} 

geboren 

ol 

awl 

awel 

ol 

all 

all 

horn 

haulm 

halm 

hoi 

hall 

hall 

sworn 

swarm 

swearm 

brol 

thrall 

breell 

stom 

storm 

storm 

smol 

small 

smael 

worn 

warm 

wearm 

stol 

stall 

stall 

fomer 

former 

forma 

stolwat 

stalwart 

stselwirj>e 

kwom 

qualm 

cwalm 

wol 

wall 

wall 

wolnat 

walnut 

valhnot 

hok 

hawk 

hafoc 

fol 

fall 

fallan 

stok 

stalk 

stalcian 

kol 

call 

ceallian 

stok 

stork 

store 

krol 

crawl 

krafla 

wok 

walk 

walcian 

go) 

gold 
oldar 
oldamen 

gall 
galled 
alder 
alderman 

galla 
gallede 
aler 
aldermann 

fok 
mokij 
tjok 
bok 

fork 
mawkish 
chalk 
baulk 

forca 
mabk 
cealc 
bale 

rob 

wrath 

wraebbo 

ro> 

wroth 

wra]> 

ogar 

auger 

nafogar 

8WO])i 

fb> 

swarthy 
forth 

sweart 
forb 

ot 

aught 

awiht 

frob 

noj) 

fourth 
froth 
north 

feorba 
froba 

ot 
rot 
Jwt 

ought 
wrought 
thought 

ahte 
worhte 
bohte 

mo]) 

moth 

mo}>be 

bwot 

thwart 

bvert 

klo> 
broj, 

cloth 
broth 

clab 
broj, 

sot 
sloter 

sought 
slaughter 

sohte 
slahtr 

Jot 

short 

scort 

hog 

horse 

hors 

wot 

wart 

wearte 

-.XI.    \\ulil-I.IST. 


VMJV 

n'fifi  r 

wvter 

ai 

f.)t 

'/lit 

In  ht 

hd 

f.)ti 

'  forty 

ffeowertig 

hie 

f.itijn 

four 

feowertdne 

rai 

rye 

f.>tnait 

f,>r  (>n</  lit 

•mrtMM 

lai 

lie 

not 

nnurjht 

nawilit 

lai 

tot 

tanijht 

Mfttt 

H 

dotor 

lliter 

dohtor 

Bat 

*iffh 

Ml 

port 

port 

slai 

Mj 

l,.,H,,ht 

bobte 

•kai 

iky 

brot 

I,,;. 

hte 

Btai 

rtw 

•  >t  |"t.l 

orchard 

ortgeard 

whai 

ik*4 

icorc/L 

•korpna 

flai 

fly 

odijl 

onlxi' 

ordal 

nai 

nigh 

hod 

I,  ,,r,l 

hord 

tai 

lod 

lord 

hlftford 

dai 

Bod 

•word 

Bweord 

dai 

m 

BWOd 

tward 

sweard 

drai 

dry 

wod 

ward 

weard 

bai 

fod 

fir  ! 

ford 

bai 

buy 

efbd 

afford 

f  yj  _  __ 

tjeiorpi&n 

bod 

board 

Bord 

ailond 

island 

brod 

broad 

brad 

Btail 

•tile 

todz 

toiciii-<1* 

Hweardes 

whail 

wop 

warp 

jwearp 
jweorpan 

wbail(Bt) 
fail 
(di)fail 

l-fuit 

''/l  •/ 

tail 

t  {/.-'"  ' 

09 

mail 

mile 

or 
or 

or 
oar 

fthwae>er 
ar 

pail 

pile 

or 

ore 

Cra 

waild 

wild 

hor 

hoar 

bar 

maild 

hor 

whore 

h6re 

t/aild 

child 

hor(h)aund  horehound 

b&rehflne 

jor 

yore 

rjhn 

aiOar 

tUhrr 

ror 

roar 

r&rian 

raiS 

writhe 

lor 

lore 

tor 

IniN 

lithe 

tor 

MM 

•fir 

BaiO 

tcythf 

awor 

MJMV 

•wOr 

n.ti>N.»r 

Mttk 

•tor 

MMV 

•coru 

taiff 

tithf 

for 

for 

for 

blaiO 

blithe 

bifor 

before 

beforan 

for 

four 

feower 

aia 

ice 

flor 

floor 

flflr 

lain 

lice 

nor 

nor 

nahw»J>er 

thrice 

mor 

more 

mare 

inai-i 

mice 

gor 
dor 

gore 
door 

duru 

twais 
kraist 

bor 

lore 

(borian 

rait 

rite 

bor 

boar 

bftr 

wait 

iriV 

ai 

laif 

ai 

V 

h 

waif 

wife 

ai 

Mfl 

naif 

^ 

•J 

hi 

h./i.-in 


ftftj 

Hk.V 


hwv 


3& 

bjrcgan 

egland 
stigel 
whil 


ra 

fylan 

lUit 

mil 

pa 
Pn 

wilde 
milde 
cild 


mj. 

twiwa 

eriit 


lif 

wif 

cnif 
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aivi 

faf 

ifig 

whait 

tvhife 

hwlt 

haiv 

hive 

hyf 

fait 

fight 

feohtan 

alaiv 

alive 

on  life 

frait 

fright 

fyrhto 

praiv 

thrive 

)>rlfask 

flait 

flight 

flyht 

faiv 

five 

fife 

flait 

flight 

flyht'  fleeing' 

Jraiv 

shrive 

scrlfaii 

nait 

night 

neht 

daiv 

dive 

dyfan 

nait 

knir/hf 

cniht 

draiv 

drive 

drlfan 

mait 

mite 

mite 

lain 

line 

line 

mait 

might 

|  msehte 

ffai(n) 

thine,  thy 

>In 

kait 

kite 

cyta 

swain 

swine 

swln 

tait 

tight 

fain 
Jrain 
wain 

shine 
shrine 
wine 

sclnan 
serin 
win 

dait 
plait 
bait 

dight 
plight 
bite 

dihtan 
pliht 
bltan 

whain 

whine 

hwinan 

brait 

bright 

beorht 

nain 

nine 

nigon 

blait 

blight 

bl§cj>a 

mai(n) 
kain 

mine,  my 
bye 

mm 

raitjas 

righteous 

rehtwls 

twain 

twine 

twin 

aidl 

idle 

idel 

pain 

pine 

(  plnian 
|  pln(treow) 

haid 

hide 

Shld 
hyd 

brain 

brine 

bryne 

f     1     •        J 

hydan 

haind 

hind 

\  hind 

1    1~- 

raid 

ride 

rldan 

(  mwa 

said 

side 

side 

bihaind 

behind 

behindan 

slaid 

slide 

slldan 

raind 
waind 

rind 
wind 

rind 
windan 

straid 
waid 

stride 

strldan 
wld 

faind 
kaind 

find 
kind 

find  an 
(  gecynd 
\  gecynde 

fraidi 
glaid 
taid 

friday 
glide 
tide 

frige-  daeg 
glidan 
tld 

graind 
raind 

blaind 

grind 
bind 
blind 

grindan 
bindan 
blind 

taidinz 
tjaid 
praid 

tidings 
chide 
pride 

tlj>endi 
cidan 
pryte 

raim 
raim 

rhyme 
rime 

rim 
hrim 

/       IT™ 

baid 
braid 
braidl 

bide 
bride 
bridle 

bldan 
bryd 
bridels 

laim 

lime 

\  lna 

J   V     J 

klaim 
taim 

climb 
time 

(  linden 
climban 
tiina 

raip 
snaip 
waip 

ripe 
snipe 
wipe 

ripe 
snlte 
wlpian 

laik 

like 

gellc 

graip 

gripe 

gripan 

straik 

strike 

strican 

paip 

pipe 

pipe 

Jraik 

shrike 

Bcric 

daik 

dyke 

die 

•It 

paik 

pike 

pic 

haiar 

hire 

hyran 

hait 
rait 

height 
right 

heh>o 
reht 

spaiar 
Jaiar 

spire 
shire 

spir 
sclr 

rait 

write 

writan 

waiar 

wire 

wlr 

rait 
olait 
lait 
lait 

icright 
alight 
light 
light 

wyrhta 

alihtan 
leoht  '  levis  ' 
leoht 

faiar 
maiar 
taiar 
braiar 

fire 
mire 
tire 
briar 

fyr 
myr 
teorian 
brere 

laitning 
eait 

lightning 
sight 

legetu 
gesih> 

aia-n 

iron 

Iren 

slait 

slight 

sleht 

slait 

sleight 

slOBgj) 

au 

smait 

smite 

si  ui  tan 

hau 

how 

hu 

wait 

wight 

wiht 

Sau 

thoit 

J)U 
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Bau 

l-l.'t'l 

tow 

ssp 

saund 

nau 

now 

•ft 

mtmd 

lean 

jca 

faund 

Kfiu 

C"'r 

jkag* 

graund 

trau 

tl-'.ll 

tr.-..\\  inn 

t    nun    1 

JtlllU 

pl5h 

ji.'lUIHl 

bau 

bOgan 

bau 

llolll/lt 

bflf 

brau 

t  „•,:„• 

l,ru 

aut 

aul 

owl 

ale 

\\i.\lljt 

faul 

RMO] 

laut 

faul 

fal 

klaut 

kaul 

cugle 

danti 

draut 

B»U)> 

toufh 

N> 

abaut 

inauj> 

"l"""' 

IIIUJ' 

laud 

haus 
laus 

mauB 
(tit)niaus 

(titymotue 

hOB 

1Q« 
mOB 

•In 

fraud 
kraud 
klaud 
praud 

>auzend 

Ihouf 

JjQsend 

drauzi 

dr'iirgy 

drOflian 

auar 

taun 

foirn 

tan 

»auar 

daun 

down 

j  ofdane 
f  dan  'feathers' 

fauar 
bauar 

braun 

brown 

bran 

graunsl 

'ji-unndtel 

gundeewilge 

haund 

hound 

hand 

hoahaund 

horehound 

hftre-hane 

boil 

iound 


E" 

p-iii.i 


OMi 

,ri,l.^f 

iMrf 


bftta 

tit 

wi>nun 

Intan 

clot 

dyhtij 


ihroud 

cr'.tr,! 
cl,,,l 

proud 


botrer 


Mi 


01 


hlad 

Bcrttd 

rru.Un 

dad 
prat 


Ore 
sOr 
scar 
bar 


byle 
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arrow  23 

beaker  585 

bid(den)  635 

bond  254 

art  45 

beam  1723 

bide  1932 

bone  1441 

a  artic.  1428 

as  84 

bean  1717 

bier  1  560 

book  2108 

abbot  423 

ash  138 

bear  sb  66  1; 

bill  438 

boon  2089 

abode  1472 

ashes  139 

bear  rb  666 

bill  443 

boot  2128 

about  1988 

ask  1398 

beard  57 

billow  1  1  12 

booth  2054 

above  997 

aspen  153 

beat  inf  1741 

bin  538 

bore  1  8 

ache  273 

ass  .136 

be&iprt  1831 

bind  555 

born(e)  1188 

acknowledge 

at  357 

beck  (on)  1645 

birch  430 

borough  975 

1416 

ate  1576 

bed  957 

birth  1104 

borrow  1  209 

acorn  275 

auger  171 

bedridden  626 

bishop  477 

bosom  2061 

acre  274 

aught  1401 

bee  1762 

bit  617 

both  1392      . 

adder  1587 

awe  321 

beech  1644 

bitch  592 

bottom  1327 

addled  384 

9  awl  156 

been  1815 

bite  1921 

bough  2  no 

adze  385 

*  awn  322 

beer  1769 

bitten  618 

bough  2122 

after  180 

axe  307 

beetle  620 

bitter  619 

bought  1305 

afford  1191 

axle  308 

beetle  1665 

black  303 

bound  1046 

afloat  1320 

aye  889 

before  1183 

bladder  1593 

bound  1975 

again  342 

beg  954 

blade  400 

bow  Kb  1311 

ail  902 

began  235 

blast  1568 

bow  vb  1986 

ajar  670 

begat  375 

blaze  135 

bower  1948 

alder  64 

back  300 

begin  536 

bleach  1530 

bowl  1231 

alderman  no 

bad  1551 

begotten  939 

blear(eyed) 

box  1303 

ale  62 

bade  399 

begun  1027 

1610 

braid  921 

alight  19  [I 
alive  1874 

bag  354 
bait  sb  918 

behave  159 
behest  1493 

bleat  1581 
bled  1678 

brain  351 
brake  302 

all  76 

bait  vb  919 

behind  543 

bleed  1675 

bramble  1639 

alms  96 

bake  301 

behove  2076 

blend  855 

brand  255 

alone  1431 

ban  238 

belch  752 

bless  1679 

brass  133 

also  84 

bane  226 

belief  1714 

blew  1806 

brazen  134 

am  856 

bang  214 

believe  1624 

blight  877 

breach  1153 

amidst  638 

bank  198 

bell  733 

blind  556 

bread  1746 

among(st)  210 

bare  adj  17 

bellow  759 

bliss  472 

break  869 

an  1428 

baxe  prt  18 

bellows  758 

blithe  1854 

breast  1785 

anchor  186 

bark  sb  43 

belly  758 

blood  2142 

breath  1564 

ancle  187 

bark  vb  699 

belt  764 

bloom  2097 

breathe  1565 

and  242 

barley  21 

bench  816 

bloom  2098 

breech  1646 

anent  799 

barm  695 

bend  854 

blossom  2065 

breeches  1647 

anger,  199 

barn  693 

beneath  781 

blot  1333 

breed  1674 

angle  200 

(wheel)barrow 

bequeath  782 

blow  1417 

brethren  16  1 

anon  1430 

28 

bereave  1710 

blow  2073 

brew  1805 

answer  243 

barrow  704 

bereft  1711 

blush  i  121 

briar  1609 

ant  1524 

bass  22 

berry  705 

boar  1378 

bridal  63 

anthem  240 

bask  125 

beseech  1643 

board  1217 

bride  2030 

anvil  239 

bast  152 

besom  784 

boat  1463 

bridge  1  1  60 

any  1512 

bath  123 

best  946 

bode  1337 

bridle  1933 

ape  402 

bathe  124 

better  941 

body  1338 

bright  700 

apple  413 

batten  376 

between  1814 

boil  2012 

brim  1150 

arch-  39 

baulk  1  02 

betwixt  594 

bold  116 

brimstone 

are  I 

be  1763 

bewray  1655 

bole  1227 

1136 

ark  38 

beacon  1729 

beyond  853 

bolster  1232 

brine  2022 

arm  34 

bead  953 

bid  639 

bolt  1239 

bring  523 

M:>T 


-; 
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bristle  10^4 

chalk  101 

MB  Mokk 

draught  320 

br«.:id    1473 

chapman 

dniw  34,, 

broke  302 

char  670 

cod  1340 

daisy  347 

dread 

broken  1286 

chin  . 

cold  114 

dal. 

brood  2141 

chary  16 

colt  1238 

dreary  1768 

lirooU   - 

cheap   1750 

com!, 

dark  698 

dregs  928 

brook  sb  2109 

cheek  1728 

come  1051 

darling  1767 

drench  815 

broom  2096 

comely  1052 

daughter  1304 

drew  2  1  20 

broth  1245 

1  687 

cook  2105 

dawn  348 

drift  502 

brother  2055 

dust  791 

cool  2045 

day  346 

drink  511 

brought  2114 

chew  1798 

dead  1745 

drip  2032 

brow  1943 

chicken  578 

corn  1199 

deaf  1716 

drive  1884 

brown  1976 

chide  1929 

cot  1324 

deal  1485 

driven  494 

bruise  1620 

child  452 

cough  1300 

dear  1766 

drone  1440 

buck  1059 

children  453 

could  1955 

death  1695 

droop  2003 

build  MI; 
bulk  986 

chill  717 
chillblain  912 

coulter  <>\; 
cove  1266 

deed  1591 
deem  1638 

drop  1344 
dross  1253 

bull  977 

chin  535 

cow  sb  1941 

deep  1837 

drought  1985 

bullock  982 

choke  1282 

cow  vb  1984 

deer  1765 

drove  pri  1425 

bundle  1147 

choose  1783 

cowl  1063 

deft  184 

drove  tb  1426 

burden  1078 

chose  1697 

cowslip  1173 

delve  742 

drown  1002 

burial  1097 

chosen  1185 

crab  425 

den  842 

drowsy  1962 

burn  694 

Christ  1  86  1 

crack  297 

depth  1684 

dry  3024 

burst  in/  683 

christen  1863 

cradle  395 

devil  1813 

drunk(en) 

burst  ptc  1196 

Christendom 

craft  183 

dew  1707 

1  001 

bury  1096 

1862 

cram  267 

did  1168 

dull  1226 

busk  1942 

Christinas 

cramp  269 

die  898 

dumb  1057 

bustle  995 

crane  234 

dight  597 

dun  1029 

busy  1117 

churl  672 

crank  196 

dill  437 

dung  1014 

but  vb  1326 

cinder  548 

crave  174 

dim  564 

durst  966 

but  •;/  1993 
butter  1067 

clad  1492 
clap  418 

crawl  175 
creed  1673 

din  1135 
dint  1142 

dust  1965 
dwarf  703 

buttock  1069 

clatter  373 

creep  1836 

dip  1174 

dwell  734 

buy  2007 

claw  157 

cress  786 

dirt  616 

dwindle  1896 

by  1838 

clay  1536 

crew  1799 

dish  476 

dye  1658 

clean  1521 

cringe  521 

distatt  485 

dyke  1909 

cleanse  1523 

cripple  1171 

ditch  1910 

•      o 

cleave  807 

crisp  488 

dive  202  i 

cake  296 

cleave  1812 

croak  1450 

dizzy  1116 

6 

calf  93 

cleft  1128 

crockery  1296 

do  2037 

each  1487 

calf  (of  leg)  94 

clew  1800 

croft  1273 

dock  1298 

ear  1688,  9 

call  81 

cliff  492 

crook  2106 

doe  1367 

earl  671 

callow  90 
came  2091 

climb  566 
cling  522 

crop  $b  1352 
crop  06  1  353 

dog  1313 
dole  1384 

earn  31 
earnest  689 

can  rb  233 

clip  645 

cross  1254 

done  2088 

earth  674 

can  #6  234 

clip  1173 

crow  r6  1413 

-dom  2095 

earwig  »0r* 

candle  252 

clot  1329 

crow  sb  1414 

doom  2094 

east  1698 

cannel  (coal) 

cloth  1390 

crowd  1998 

door  963 

easter  1699 

252 

clothes  1391 

crumb  1053 

dot  1331 

eat  929 

cap  417 

cloud  1999 

crumple  1055 

doth  2053 

eave.797 

care  15 

clout  1992 

crutch  1  154 

dough  1456 

ebb  960 

cart  373 

clove  1267 

cud  633 

doughty  1060 

±922 

carve  <>>6 

cloven  1268 

cuff  998 

down  »b  1971 

561 

cast  150 

clover  1423 

cunning  1036 

down  ad  r  1972 

•gg9'3 

castle  151 

cluck  1297 

cup  1074 

down    'feath- 

eight  314 

cat  380 
(cock)chafer 

clung  1012 
cluster  1124 

curse  965 
cuttle  fi»h) 

ers'  1973 
draft  320 

eighth  315 
either  1537 

173 

waUttfl 

1072 

drag  349 

eke  rb  1640 

chaff  172 

cobweb  135  i 

drain  3  1  3 

ekee;  1724 

chatter  1751 

cock  1294 

drank  197 

elder  765 
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elder  (tree) 

ferry  658 

food  2134 

gave  177 

groat  1325 

720 

fetch  874 

foot  2126 

gear  27 

grope  1477 

eldest  765 

fetter  931 

for  1182 

geese  1619 

ground  *6  1043 

eleven  847 

fever  806 

ford  1216 

get  938 

ground  ptc 

elf  737 

few  1706 

forehead  1709 

ghastly  1503 

1044 

ell  744 

fickle  575 

foremost  1202 

ghost  1400 

groundsel  447 

elm  745 

fiddle  458 

fork  1204 

giddy  634 

grove  1424 

else  719 

field  769 

forlorn  1176 

gift  500 

grovel  1968 

embers  913 

fieldfare  716 

former  1201 

gild  1114 

grow  2071 

emmet  1524 

fiend  1816 

forth  1190 

girdle  1103 

guest  793 

empty  1525 

fifth  1882 

fortnight  1795 

girth  678 

guild  454 

end  846 

fifty  1885 

forty  1796 

give  808 

guilt  1113 

England  818 
English  819 

fight  885 
file  1846 

foster  2063 
found  1042 

glad  398 
glass  131 

gum  2092 
gust  994 

enough  2119 

(de)file  201  1 

fought  318 

glazier  132 

gut  1068 

ere  1480 

fill  1  1  10 

foul  1951 

gleam  1526 

errand  1553 

film  444 

four  1793     . 

glee  1760 

even  798 

filth  2013 

fourteen  1794 

glide  1930 

even(ing)i57o 

fin  534 

fourth  1770 

glisten  470 

had  185 

ever  1506 

finch  509 

fowl  1062 

glitter  615 

hail  324 

every  1507 

find  553 

fox  1302 

gloom  2093 

hail!  903 

evil  1125 

finger  520 

foxglove  1269 

glove  2079 

hair  1554 

ewe  795 

fire  2009 

free  1  757 

glow  2072 

hale  1379 

eye  1736 

first  1083 

fret  370 

gnat  381 

half  91 

eyot  1650 

fish  474 

fret  932 

gnaw  344 

hall  77 

fist  2018 

freeze  1780 

go  1364 

hallow  1382 

five  1881 

French  813 

goad  1470 

ha(u)lm  97 

fit  624 

fresh  68  1 

goat  1462 

halt  1  06 

fain  336 

flake  292 

Friday  60  1 

god  1335 

halter  95 

fair  335 

flask  143 

friend  1817 

gold  1243 

ham  264 

fall  80 

flat  371 

fright  1092 

gone  1438 

hammer  256 

fallow  88 

flax  311 

fro  1362 

good  2140 

hand  244 

false  84 

flea  1686 

frog  1312 

goose  2059 

handle  245 

fan  231 
far  668 

flee  1758 
fleece  1781 

from  261 
frost  1255 

gore  1186 
gore  1376 

hang  20  T 
hank  188 

fare  13 

fleet  1830 

froth  1244 

gorse  1195 

(mis)hap  414 

farther  964 

flesh  1497 

frozen  1184 

goshawk  2060 

hard  49 

farthing  1771 

flew  1738 

full  979 

gospel  1335 

harden  50 

fast  146,  7 

flicker  576 

fuller  980 

gossip  648 

hare  2 

fasten  147 

flight  1156 

furlong  1949 

got  375 

hark  1611 

fat  1544 

flint  540 

furrow  974 

grass  129 

harm  35 

father  393 

flit  1167 

further  964 

grave  178 

harp  58 

fathom  1  20 

flitch  589 

furze  1  08  1 

gray  1575 

harry  701 

fawn  337 

float  1321 

graze  130 

hart  650 

fear  1558 

flock  1293 

great  1740 

harvest  29 

feather  779 

flood  2136 

greedy  1590 

has  179 

fed  1677 

floor  2041 

gabble  426 

green  1633 

hasp  154 

fee  878 

flow  2070 

gadfly  401 

greet  1664 

hat  377 

feed  1670 

flown  1307 

gall  82 

grew  1802 

hate  358 

feel  1615 

flutter  1322 

galled  83 

grey  1575 

hath  179 

feet  1662 

fly  vb  1824 

gallow(s)  104 

grim  563 

have  158 

fell  sb  728 

fly  sb  1825 

game  263 

grin  841 

haven  160 

fell  inf  7  29 

foal  1224 

gander  253 

grind  554 

hawk  161 

fellprt  1776 

foam  1445 

gang  212 

grip  643 

hawthorn  323 

felloe  757 

fodder  2135 

gannet  225 

gripe  1936 

hay  1652 

fellow  1616 

foe  1361 

gape  410 

grisly  1860 

hazel  127 

felly  756 

(sheep)fold  72 

garlick     1377, 

grist  1865 

he  1600 

felt  761 

fold  113 

1727 

gristle  483 

head  1708 

fen  838 

folk  1234 

gate  374 

grit  1165 

heal  1483 

fern  32 

follow  1236 

gather  396 

groan  1439 

health  1484 
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heap  1747 

(holly  h.H-k 

last'  load'  i»i 

liu'ht  1821 

hear  1606 

1287 

last  *pt  361 

light  '  levis  ' 

lu-;ird   i'»i  -' 

holy  1380 

keel  718 

last  1399 

1822 

i  1611 
heart  706 

home  1442 

'""" 

keen  i 

last  1-6  1499 
latch  304 

lightning  1653 
like  1904 

hearth  '.75 

1015 

!**«  359 

limb  559 

heat  1539 

honeysuckle 

'  u 

later  360 

HIM.     tu-.-      c.;7 

1983 

1685 

lime  1902 

hf.'lthrll     1.^9 

-hood  1464 

kernel  1086 

lath  378 

limp  860 

heave  80  1 

hood  2129 

kettle  936 

lathe  118 

lin.-h  pin) 

heaven  ^03 

hoof  2074 

key  i 

Intht-r  1694 

i  i  ;  . 

heavy  802 

hook  2099 

ki.l     ; 

latter  360 

linden  547 

hedge  890 
heed  i 

hop  1346 
hope  1342 

k:ll  730 

kiln  IIOO 

laugh  879 
laughter  316 

linen  1887 

1613 

horehound 

kin  1139 

law  326 

link  810 

1370,  1969 

kind  i  i  i  i 

lay  prt  325 

linnet  525 

lui^ht  1648 

horn  1197 

kine  2006 

lay  891 

lili-ri-d    |N...y 

ln-lil   1777 

hornet  1085 
horse  1194 

king  1134 
kiss  1118 

lea  1732 
lead  r6  1545 

lip  644 

lisp  486 

lu-lm  747 

hose  1247 

kitchen  1152 

lead  *6  1  743 

list  1  1  22 

L   746 

hot  1458 

kite  2026 

leaf  1712, 

list  'listen* 

help  771 

hound  1034 

kith  2014 

leak  862 

1123 

In-ill  857 

house  1958 

kirtle  1100 

lean  vb  829 

listen  1119 

bemkok  1148 

housewife  1  964 

knave  176 

lean  arf;  1513 

listless  992 

hemp  215 

hove  2075 
hovel  1  20  1 

knead  951 
knee  1759 

leap  1748 

l.:irn  '».,o 

little  2025 
lithe  1850 

hence  828 

how  1938 

knell  ii  1  1 

least  1498 

live  647 

I.IT   -,.'7 

hue  1789 

knew  1801 

leather  774 

liver  489 

-herd  431 

hulk  984 

knife  1883 

leave  vb  1508 

lo  2IO2 

herd  709 

hundred  1035 

knight  888 

leave**  1713 

loaf  1420 

here  1605 

hung  1627 

knit  1164 

led  1548 

loam  1443 

herring  3 

hunger  1003 

knock  1283 

l«e  1753 

loan  1514 

hew  1700 

hunt  1030 

knoll  1229 

leech  1571 

loath 

hid  2031 

hurdle  HOI 

knot  1330 

leek  1726 

loathe  1388 

1923 

husband  1966 

know  1415 

leer  1  764 

hide  2028 

hussy  1965 

knowledge 

left  tidj  i  \  26 

look  1278 

hide  fh  2029 

hustings  1963 

1416 

left  ptc  1  509 

look  (of  hair) 

hie  1912 

leg  934 

1289 

hiu'h  1730 

lemman  1810 

lode  1467 

hill  noS 

lend  1515 

loft  12-2 

hilt  448 

I  ;',S 

lack  277 

length  830 

long  202 

him  557 

ice  1855 

ladder  1546 

lent  1516 

look  2101 

hind  542 

icicle  868 

lade  386 

Lent  817 

loom  2090 

hind  i 

idle  1922 

ladle  387 

less  1406 

loose  i  : 

himUr  5.}  \ 
hip  i 

511  439 

lady  1511 
laid  920 

-leas  1696 
lest  1494 

lord  1421 
lore  1372 

hips  1834 

imp  565 

lain  909 

let  '  hinder  ' 

lose  1  779 

hire  2008 

in  rrp  524 

lair  900 

942 

lost  1240 

in  iiilr  530 

lake  278 

let  1577 

lot  1316 

hit  620 

inch  1129 

lamb  270 

let  prt  1659 

loud  1996 

hither  625 

inn  ^30 

lame  257 

lewd  1504 

louse  1959 

hive  2020 

irk  1088 

lammas  1422 

lice  2015 

lout  1991 

hoar  1369 

iron  1839 

land  246 

584 

love  996 

hoard  1.14 
hoarse  1393 

is  463 
island  1651 

lane  216 
lank  190 

lid  628 
lie  605 

low  a. 
low  vb  2068 

hold  1  1  1 

it  607 

lap  rb  404 

lie'mentiri' 

lukewarm 

hole  1219 

itch  590 

lap  415 

1823 

291 

holiday  1381 

ivy  1872 

lappet  415 

lief  1809 

lung  1005 

hallow 

lapwing  403 

life  1873 

lust  992 

holly  I  220 

lark  1403 

lift  11^7 

iy«  1737 
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mile  1847 

nave  169 

orchard  1210 

priest  1784 

m 

milk  750 

nay  897 

ordeal  1213 

proud  1994 

mad  1550 

mill  1105 

navel  170 

ore  2038 

prove  2080 

madder  394 

mind  1  143 

near  1691 

other  2048 

provost  1427 

made  295 

m'ne  1894 

neck  875 

otter  1314 

pull  981 

maid(en)  356 

mingle  824 

need  1671 

ought  1452 

punt  1032 

main  341 

minnow  1  132 

needle  1588 

our  1944 

make  294 

minster  1140 

neigh  1534 

out  1987 

mallow  89 

mint  541 

neighbour 

outlaw  327 

q 

malt  1  08 

mint  1133 

J735 

ouzel  2056 

quake  298 

man  232 

mire  2010 

neither  1538 

oven  1260 

qualm  98 

mane  222 

mirky  1090 

nest  790 

over  1259 

quean  831 

many  223 

mirth  1095 

net  945 

owe  1453 

queen  1632 

maple  409 

miss  471 

nether  780 

owl  1950 

quell  730 

mar  669 

mist  481 

nettle  933 

own  1454 

quench  814 

(night)ruare 

mistletoe  482 

never  1510 

ox  1301 

quick  579 

J4 

mite  1920 

new  1797 

quicksand  867 

mare  660 

mix  475 

newt  800 

quid  633 

mark  42 

moan  1518 

next  1649 

P 

quoth  121 

marrow  44 

mole  1383 

nib  962 

pail  350 

marsh  682 

molten  1237 

nigh  1734 

pan  237 

mash  144 

Monday  2087 

night  886 

park  20 

r 

mass  137 

-monger  211 

nightingale  73 

path  122 

race  1394 

mast  148 

monk  1  02  r 

nimble  561 

pea(cock)  1687 

rafter  181 

mast  149 

month  2086 

nine  602 

pear  664 

rag  352 

match  876 

mood  2137 

no  1363 

pease  785 

raid  1466 

mattock  379 

moon  2085 

none  1429 

pebble  41  2 

rain  908 

maw  340 

moor  2042 

noon  2084 

pen  843 

raise  906 

mawkish  126 

moot  2127 

nor  1419 

penny  834 

rake  276 

may  339 

more  1375 

north  1192 

pike  1910 

ram  265 

me  1603 

morning  1208 

nose  1250 

pile  1848 

ran  30 

mead  950 

morrow  1207 

nostril  1251 

pile  1849 

rank  189 

mead  1589 

moss  1252 

not  1411 

pillow  1107 

ransack  227, 

meadow  1589 

most  1502 

nothing  1433 

pine  vb  1897 

281 

meal  735 

mote  1323 

now  1940 

pine  (tree) 

rash  140 

meal  1563 

moth  1246 

numb  1050 

1898 

rather  117 

mean  vb  1517 

mother  2139 

nun  1025 

pipe  1937 

raven  162 

mean  adj  1520 

mould  1242 

nut  1066 

pit  1  1  66 

raw  1701 

meant  1519 

mourn  971 

pitch  581 

reach  1527 

meat  934 

mouse  1961 

pith  460 

reach  1528 

meed  1672 

mouth  1954 

O 

play  899 

read  1583 

meek  1819 

mow  1412 

oaf  737 

plight  598 

re&d  prt  1594 

meet  aflj  1580 

much  577 

oak  1446 

plot  1332 

reap  958 

meet  vb  \  663 

muck  1151 

oakum  1447 

plough  2121 

rear  1481 

melt  763 

mugwort  1065 

oar  1368 

pluck  1058 

reck  870 

men  839 

murder  sb  1  079 

oat(s)  1457 

plum  1979 

reckon  86  I 

mere  659 

murder  vb  1  1  93 

oath  1386 

poke  1285 

red  1742 

merry  1094 

mussel  989 

odd  1339 

pole  1385 

rede  1582 

met  1666 

must  sb  993 

of  1258 

pool  2047 

reed  1832 

mete  935 

must  rb  2064 

off  1258 

pope  1478 

reek  1641 

(sea)mew  1  569 

my  1894 

offal  1270 

poppy  !345 

reel  1773 

mice  2015 

often  1271 

port  121  2 

reeve  1622 

middle  637 

old  109 

post  1256 

rend  848 

midge  1159 

n 

on  1274 

pound  vb  1045 

rennet  836 

midst  638 

nail  338 

once  1434 

pound  1974 

rest  787 

might  prt  319 

naked  293 

one  1428 

pox  1299 

retch  1528 

might  sb  887 

name  262 

only  1432 

pretty  383 

rhyme  1900 

milch  446 

nap  416 

ooze  2058 

prick  582 

rib  646 

mild  451 

narrow  25 

open  1341 

prickle  583 

rick  1725 

mildew  434 

naught  1410 

or  1418 

pride  2027 

rid  955 
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riddi-n  627 

sand  247 

593 

smooth  2051 

riddlt;  1584 

sang  206 

•ilk  445 

•nail  332 

ri.lr  1924 

sank  i<;- 

•heath  1489 

sill  1109 

snake  284 

ridge  1158 

sap  405 

•bed  06  1169 

silly  i 

snare  4 

rijit  882 

sat  363 

739 

sneak  1906 

rigb*soM>i$f! 

nhiV  364 

•been  1629 

sin  1138 

sneexe  1782 

rim  5?S 

saw  prf  31  1 

since  461 

snipe 

linn-   1901 

saw  328 

•beer  1482 

sinew  5.16 

snot  1318 

rind  546 

sheet  1661 

sing  ^  i  A 

snow  1409 

"»  3 

•ay  803 

shelf  740 

singe  821 

•01358 

:  (>34 

•ays  894 

shell  725 

•ink  503 

soak  1279 

rise  1850 
risen  465 

scab  424 
scale  68 

shepherd  1  5^7 
sherd  52 

sister  788 
sit  62  1 

soap  1475 
sock  1290 

road  1466 

sealers)  69 

sheriff  1623, 

six  880 

sodden  1334 

roar  1.1,71 

school  2044 

1841 

sixth  881 

soft  2081 

ml  1288 

scorch  1218 

shew  1703 

skate  365 

sold  112 

rod  2130 

score  1  1  78 

shield  767 

-kill  433 

some  1047 

rode  1465 

scrape  407 

shift  498 

skin  531 

son  1017 

roe  1306 

scurf  968 

shilling  440 

sky  2004 

»ong205 

roe  1355 

scythe  1851 

shimmer  560 

slack  282 

soon  2082 

rood  2130 

sea  i 

shin  527 

slain  330 

soot  2124 

roof  2078 

•«al753 

shine  1890 

slake  283 

sooth  2050 

rook  2100 

seam  1718 

ship  642 

slaughter  317 

•op  1348 

room  1977 

sear  1690 

shire  1840 

slaver  163 

sore  1373 

roost  2062 
root  2123 

seat  1540 
sedge  925 

shirt  1098 
shoal  1222 

•lay  33' 
sledge-ham- 

sorrow 1206 
•orry  1374 

-i-5 

•ee  1756 

•hod  2131 

mer)  926 

sought  2113 

rope  1474 

seed  1586 

shoe  2033 

deep  1595 

soul  1407 

rose  *b  1  248 

seek  1642 

shone  1436 

sleeve  1625 

sound  $b  1036 

roue  prt  1395 

seem  1636 

shook  2103 

sleight  1659 

sound  adj  1037 

rut  1315 

seen  1628 

shoot  1829 

•lept  1599 

sour  1946 

rough  1982 

seethe  1778 

shorn  1179 

slew  2116 

south  1952 

row  sb  1402 

seldom  766 

short  121  1 

slid  630 

southern  10,53 

row  vb  2067 

self  738 

shot  1319 

slide  1926 

BOW  «6  1061 

ruddiT  2049 

sell  722 

should  1240 

slight  K84 

sow  r&  1406 

ruddy  1070 

send  849 

shoulder  087 

slime  1903 

•|>ade  391 

rue  1790 

sent  850 

shove  1263, 

sling  826 

•pake  288 

run  in/  688 

set  943 

1967 

slink  504 

span  prt  228 

run  ptc  969 

settle  930 

shovel  1262 

slippery  641 

span  229 

rung  1004 

seven  804 

show  1703 

slit  609 

spar  9 

rush  473 

sew  1792 

shower  1947 

•loe  1357 

spare  10 

rust  991 

shabby  424 

shrank  194 

sloth  1505 

spark  41 

ruth  1807 

shackle  286 

shred  1744 

slough  2115 

sparrow  24 

rye  1157 

shade  390 

shrew  1704 

slow  1408 

•pat  1543 

shadow  390 

shrift  499 

slumber  1049 

speak  863 

shaft  182 

shrike  1907 

slung  1007 

spear  654 

8 

•ack  305 

•hag  353 

.shake  .'S^ 

shrine  1891 
shrink  505 

sly  1654 
small  66 

speck  872 
sped  1676 

sad  388 

shall  67 

shrive  1876 

smart  708 

speech  i 

saddle  389 

shame  259 

shroud  1997 

smear  652 

•peed  1669 

•aid  355 

shank  193 

shrunk  1000 

smell  724 

spell  726 

sail  904 

shape  406 

shun  loiS 

smelt  760 

•pelt  762 

saith  S»H 

shard  52 

shut  1162 

smirk  696 

spend  851 

sake  280 

(plou 

shuttle  1161 

smite  1916 

spew  1869 

sale  65 

share  5 

sick  1818 

smith  455 

spill  449 

sallow  ndj  85 
sallow  sb  103 

share  6 
sharp  59 

sickle  569 
side  1925 

smithy  462 
smitten  610 

•pin  532 
spindle  528 

salt  107 

shave  164 

sieve  490 

smock  1291 

spire  1842 

salve  92 

slmw  333 

sift  496 

smoke  1280 

spit  tb  61  1 

same  258 

she  1755 

sigh  1905 

smote  1459 

spit  06  622 
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spoke  prt  288 

stithy  777 

swift  497 

thin  1137 

tithe  1827 

spoke  sb  1449 

stock  1292 

swill  432 

thine  1888 

titmouse  1397 

spoken  1281 

stolen  1223 

swim  562 

thing  514 

to  2035 

spoon  20^3 

stone  1437 

swine  1889 

think  1130 

toad  1471 

spot  1328 

stood  2132 

swing  516 

third  636 

toe  1365 

sprang  208 

stool  2043 

swollen  1228 

thirst  1082 

together  397 

spread  1547 

Stoop  2  O02 

swoon  2117 

thirteen  1828 

token  1451 

spread  prt 

stop  1349 

sword  710 

thirty  608 

told  115 

J549 

stork  1  203 

swore  2040 

this  466 

toll  1230 

spring  518 

storm  1  200 

sworn  1177 

thistle  478 

tongs  213 

sprung  1010 

stove  1264 

swum  1054 

thither  629 

tongue  1013 

spun  1023 

stow  2069 

swung  1008 

thole  1  22  1 

too  2034 

spur  1  1  80 

strand  249 

thong  204 

took  2107 

spurn  970 

strap  1350 

t~ 

thorn  1198 

tool  2046 

staff  165 

straw  1705 

thorough  973 

tooth  2052 

stairs  1532 

stream  1720 

tail  345 

those  1396 

top  1354 

stake  287 

street  1578 

take  299 

thou  1939 

torn  1187 

stalk  99 

strength  825 

tale  74 

though  1733 

tough  2  1  II 

stall  78 

stretch  871 

tallow  105 

thought  21  12 

tow  1257 

stalwart  69 

strew  796 

tan  236 

thousand  1960 

towards  55 

stammer  260 

stricken  572 

tap  420 

thrall  1486 

town  1970 

stamp  268 

stride  1927 

tape  419 

thrash  679 

trap  422 

stand  248 

strike  1908 

taper  411 

thread  1585 

tread  952 

stank  195 

string  822 

tar  66  1 

threat(en) 

tree  1761 

staple  408 

strip  1  68  1 

tarry  702 

1739 

trim  1149 

star  667 

strode  1469 

tart  48 

three  1754 

trodden  1336 

stare  8 

stroke  1448 

tatter  382 

thresh  679 

troth  1809 

stark  40 

strong  207 

taught  1531 

threshold  680 

trough  1310 

starling  7 

strop  1350 

teach  1529 

threw  1791 

trow  1804 

starve  685 

stubble  1175 

team  1721 

thrice  1868 

true  1803 

staves  1  66 

stun  1019 

tear  vb  662 

thrift  495 

trundle  1146 

stead  947 

stung  1009 

tear  sb  1693 

thrill  1075 

trust  907 

steady  948 

stunted  1031 

tease  1495 

thrive  1875 

truth  1808 

steak  915 

stye  599 

teem  1637 

throat  1317 

Tuesday  1870 

steal  712 

such  748 

-teen  1635 

throe  1356 

tug  1308 

steam  1719 

suck  1980 

teeth  1617 

throng  203 

tumble  1056 

steed  1668 

summer  1048 

tell  732 

through  973 

tun  1028 

steel  1614 

sun  1  02  2 

ten  1634 

throw  1405 

turf  967 

steep  1749 

sunder  1038 

tetter  940 

thrush  1  1  20 

turn  972 

steeple  1680 

sung  1006 

than  1276 

thrust  2017 

turtle(dove) 

steer  1607 

sunk  999 

thane  910 

thwart  707 

976 

stem  sb  859 

sup  2001 

thank  191 

thumb  1978 

tusk  990 

stem  vb  858 

swaddle  776 

that  362 

thunder  1016 

twain  1657 

stench  8  1  1 

swain  911 

thatch  279 

Thursday  1945 

twelfth  743 

step  959 

swallow  f,b  86 

thaw  1404 

thus  988 

twelve  741 

step-  1835 

swallowt'6  754 

the  649 

tick  580 

twenty  845 

stern  adj  691 

swam  266 

thee  1  60  1 

tickle  614 

twice  1871 

stern  sb  1772 

swan  218 

theft  1626 

tide  1931 

twig  604 

steward  1913 

sward  51 

their  901 

tidings  1853 

twin  537 

stick  571 

sware  2040 

them  914 

tie  1656 

twine  1895 

stick  587 

swarm  36 

then  1275 

tight  883 

twinkle  510 

stiff  1877 

swarthy  46 

thence  217 

til  435 

twist  484 

stile  600 

swathe  775 

there  1555 

tile  603 

twit  1917 

still  441 

sway  917 

these  467 

till  436 

twitch  591 

sting  517 

swear  651 

thews  1702 

timber  567 

two  1366 

stink  505 

swfat  1541 

they  892 

time  1904 

stint  1141 

sweep  1476 

thick  586 

tin  529 

stir  1076 

sweet  1660 

thief  1811 

tinder  1145 

stirrup  1914 

swell  723 

thigh  1820 

tippet  42  1 

udder  1995 

stitch  570 

sv,  erve  684 

thimble  2023 

tire  663 

ugly  1064 
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uncouth   i 

uif,-  1878 

whi-tle  479 

under  IO.^ 
untow;ud  jo;,6 

waved*  i 

wild  450 

wUf 

wrest  1500 

up  ^OOO 

u:i\cr  168 

will 

whither  632 

wrestle  1501 

upon   1073 

wax  vl>  309 

willow  755 

who  1360 

wretch  873 

118    1957 

wax  tb  310 

win 

whole  1379 

wright  1091 

wr  160.2 

winch  506 

win.i 

whom  1444 
whoop  2143 

wriBkk  =os 

weak  916 

windlass  550 

whore  2039 

wrist  480 

weal  714 

window  551 

why  2005 

write  1918 

wean  s.;o 

1892 

woad  1469 

writhe  1852 

vat  369 

-'21 

weapon  1598 
wear  657 

wing823 

wink  507 

woe  1359 
woke  2104 

written  613 
wrong  200 

vixen  115; 

weary  1608 
weather  949 

win  n<> 
winter  539 

wolf  983 
woman  1879 

wrote  1461 
wroth  1389 

weave  805 

wipe  1935 

womb  271 

wrou^'l 

weazel  783 

wire  1843 

women  1880 

wrung  icii 

web  961 

wisdom  1866 

won  1024 

wade  392 

wed  956 

wise  adj  1857 

wonder  1040 

wag  334 
wail  g 

wedge  927 
Wednesday 

wise  *6  1859 
wish  2016 

wont  1020 
woo  2118 

y 

wain  335 

2133 

wit  623 

wood  1071 

yard  56 

'45 

weed  1833 

(to)  wit  612 

woodruff  2077 

yard  711 

wake  289 

week  574 

witch  588 

woof  2066 

waken  290 

ween  1630 

with  456 

wool  978 

yarrow  26 

walk  too 

weep  1682 

without  1990 

word  1215 

yawn  833 

wall  79 

weevil  491 

withy  457 

work  tb  697 

ye  1604 

wallow  87 

weft  809 

wizened  469 

work  vb  1089 

yea  i 

walnut  70 

wolkin  1233 

whale  71 

world 

year  1559 

wan  230 

well  adv  713 

what  368 

worm  10*7 

yearn  692 

wand  250 

well  sb  727 

wheat  1542 

wormwood 

yeast 

wander  251 

Welsh  715 

wheel  1774 

656,  2138 

yell  731 

wane  219 

wen  837 

wheeze  1566 

worry  1093 

yellow  736 

want  241 

wend  852 

whelk 

worse  1080 

yelp  ; 

wanton  1309 

weight  596 

whelp  772 

worship  677 

ye.  4*8 

ward  53 

weird  1102 

when  1277 

worst  1077 

yesterday  794 

-ward  54 

were  1556 

whence  220 

wort  1099 

yet  937 

ware  1  1 

west  789 

where  1557 

worth  676 

yew  1786 

warm  37 

wet  1579 

whet  944 

wot  1460 

yield  770 

\\.-irn  12 

wether  778 

whether  119 

would  1241 

yoke  1*84 

warp  60,  i 
wart  47 

wey  1533 
wich(elm)  573 

whey  i;74 
which  749 

wound  tb  1039 
wound  ptc 

yolk  751 
yon  832 

was  128 

wick  864 

while  tb  1844 

1041 

yore  1692 

wash  142 

1  588 

while  m/r  1845 

woven  1265 

you  1787 

wasp  i  =  5 

wide  1928 

whilst  1845 

wrath  1491 

young  827 

waste  !<>-•! 

widow  631 

whine  1893 

wreak  866 

your  1788 

watch  306 

wirld  768 

whirl  428 

wreath  1490 

youth  1816 

water  366 

ui.T  1 

whisper  487 

wreck  865 

yule  i 
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4O2  HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH    SOUXMS. 


TABLES. 
I.  SOUND-CHANGE. 

(References  to  §§.) 

Aa.   INTERNAL   ISOLATIVE. 
voioe  to  breath,  through  whisper,  esp.  in  stops  (50).     also  in  vowels. 

Vowels. 

short  widened,  long  narrowed  (53). 

high  become  unsyllabic  (54). 

place,  short  lowered,  long  raised  (55).  back  to  front,  gen.  through  mixed  (57). 
front  to  mixed  (59). 

rounding,     back  to  rounding,  front  to  unrounding  (60).     abnormal  (62). 

diphthonging  of  long  vowels  (63).  smoDthing  of  diphthongs  (70).  short 
diphthongs  (73).  glide  to  cons.  (74). 

loss  (75). 

contraction  (78). 

Consonants. 

form,  weakenings:  stop  to  open,  esp.  when  voiced  (79).  nasal  to  open  (81). 
stop  to  side  (82).  side  to  open  (83).  open  to  vowel  (84).  open  breath  to  breath 
glide  (87).  strengthenings:  open  to  stop  (88).  trilling  (89). 

place,  back  to  throat  (90).  front  to  back  (92).  forward  to  back  (93). 
forward  to  front  (94).  lip  to  lip-teeth  (95).  forward  to  lip  (96).  other  changes 
of  forward  (98).  inversion  (loo),  rounding,  esp.  of  back  open  (102).  I  (104). 
cleaving  (105).  smoothing  (106).  loss  (107).  addition  (108). 

Quantity. 

unstrest  sounds  shortened ;  short  vowel  +  long  cons,  and  vice-versa ;  conss. 
shortened  (no),  high  vowels  shortened  (112).  length-shifting  in  diphthongs 
(113).  cons. -influence  (114).  different  languages  (116).  infl.  on  other  changes 
("7). 

Force. 

force-shifting  in  diphthongs  (118).  alternation  in  stress  (119).  want  of  stress 
(i  20).  free  stress  (121).  stress-shifting  (122).  influence  on  other  changes  ( 1 24). 

Intonation. 

word-intonation  (127).  sentence-intonation  (128).  connection  with  stress  (129). 
to  glottal  stop  (132).  infl.  on  other  changes  (133). 

Transposition, 
generally  isolated  (135). 
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.U.     IVIT.KNAI. 

,  backwards;  pu  '..-16(136). 

breath  ami  \..iee  (137).    aspiration  (140  . 

vowel  harmony    141  . 

front-in. Mlifi.-atimi    14:  .     mutation    145.     .Tplithungic  maUti 

back- influence 

rounding  (i  = : 

nasalizing  (153;.     modifies  vowel-formation    156). 

parasite- vowels  (i; 

othor  influences  .1(164).     height  and  narrowness  of  vowels 

in. nt  vowel  dev(  'fy>).    *  open*  st<  change  of  place  (167). 

kw  top  (168).     development  of  (/"etc  (169).     *;  to/>  i 


B.  ACOUSTIC. 

if«olativ«»  atnl  cniiil.in:«tivf    17;,  .     vowel-pairs  ( 1 74^.     striving  after  audibility 
1 76  .     some  changes  partly  acoustic,  partly  organic  ^176). 


C.  EXTERNAL  CHANGES. 

formal  analogy  (178).  logical  analogy  (179).  popular  etymology  (180).  com- 
plete and  partial  influence  (181).  blending*  (181).  differentiation  (i8a).  re- 
tardation of  organic  change  (183). 


D.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

principles  of  economy:  (a)  dropping  of  superfluous  sounds;  ,6)  ease  of  tran- 
1*5  .     economy  of  exertion  doubtful  (1 86).     fluctuati«'ii    i 
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HISTORY    OF    ENIILISH    SOIM». 


II.    FORMS  OF  LETTERS. 


Capitals. 

Minuscules. 

Black  Letter. 

C'ursive. 

A 

a 

a                    a 

AE 

;je? 

ae 

(B 

B 

b 

ij 

b 

C 

c 

c 

C 

1) 

bdtf 

n 

d 

I 

e 

e 

e 

F 

Ff 

i 

f 

G 

Sg 

s 

9 

H 

h 

ft 

h 

I 

1  i  J 

U 

^j 

K 

k 

ft 

k 

L 

1 

i 

I 

M 

1U 

m 

m 

N 

n 

n 

n 

O 

o 

0 

6 

F 

P 

P 

P 

Q 

q 

q 

q 

B 

pr 

r 

r 

§ 

Bff 

s 

,v 

T 

C  t 

t 

t 

V 

V  U 

bu 

V  W 

VV 

w 

fo 

10 

X 

X 

i 

X 

Y 

yy 

S 

y 

z 

z  c 

» 

z 

I 

TABI.I>  : 


VO\Vi 
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III    ENGLISH  VOWELS. 


01 

Ml 

LB 

Jl.llll  II 

man 

man 

net 

tat 

net 

lu.unl 

bard 

baad 

IlHMl.'l 

MM 

neim 

witan 

witen 

wit 

helpan 

helpen 

belp 

heofon 

bevene 

bevn 

•telan 

stelen 

Btijl 

ende 

ende 

end 

mete 

•Ml 

mijt 

sunu 

Bune 

Ml 

•ynn 

sinne 

sin 

oza 

oze 

OkB 

open 

open 

oupn 

itla 

Bt§n 

Btoon 

<UH 

djl 

dijl 

dream 

urgni 

drijm 

win 

win 

wain 

gr6ne 

grtne 

grijn 

dSop 

dep 

dyp 

boa 

has 

bans 

n,  .a 

•Bd 

inuwil 

«jr 

fir 

faiar 
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HISTORY   OF   ENGLISH    SOUNDS. 


IV.     OLD-ENGLISH  DIALECTS. 


Gmc 

eWS 

1WS 

eKt 

IKt 

Merc. 

Nortli. 

i 

monn,  a 

a 

o,  a 

a 

0 

o 

heard 

ea 

ea 

ea 

ea 

ea,  a 

a      - 

call,  a 

ea 

ea,  a 

ea 

a 

a 

geseah 

ea 

ea 

ea 

83 

33 

geaf 

ea 

33 

83 

83 

83 

e 

weorc 

eo 

eo 

eo 

e 

e 

a-i 

ierfe 

y 

e. 

c 

e. 

9 

i 

bierhtu 

y 

i 

i 

i 

i 

ge 

giellan 

y 

e 

e 

e 

e 

ka-i 

ciele 

y 

8 

« 

8 

§ 

u-i 

synn 

y 

y 

e 

y 

y 

o-i 

ele 

e 

ce 

e 

e 

03 

32 

deed 

ae 

e 

e 

e 

e 

J33 

gear 

ea 

e 

e 

e 

g 

au-i 

hieran 

y 

e 

e 

e 

g 

eu-i 

gesiene 

y 

e 

e 

g 

e 

aug 

cage 

ea 

ea 

ea 

e 

e 

eug 

fleogan 

eo 

eo 

eo 

e 

e 

u-i 

fyr 

y 

y 

e 

y 

y 

o-i 

grene 

e 

03 

e 

03 

oe 

V.    MIDDLE-ENGLISH  DIALECTS. 


OE 

Sth 

EMI 

Kt 

Ch 

o,  a 

mon 

a 

a 

a 

83 

>?t 

a 

a,  e 

a 

ea 

herd 

a 

a 

a 

a,  ea 

§ld 

a 

ya 

2 

eo 

eorj?e 

eo,  e 

ye 

e 

y 

sunne 

i 

e 

i 

a 

st§n 

I 

§ 

9 

ea 

dfd 

i 

ya 

i 

eo 

deovel 

eo,e 

ye 

e 

y 

viir 

I 

e 

I 
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VL    MODERN  ENGLISH  VOWELS. 


DIE 

fMn 

rib 

UiMn 

u; 

i 

man 

IB,  a 

• 

• 

IB 

* 

path, 

en 

aa 

I 

i 

wit 

i 

t 

i 

. 

e 

end 

e 

e 

e 

r 

u 

ton 

n 

A 

« 

« 

0 

OS 

0 

9 

0 

9 

ii 

'III  III  1 

I  .  |  .      .^  . 

00 

ee 

0i,9i 

i 

wine 

ei 

•i 

oi 

9i,ai 

I 

1 

green 
deal 

ii 
00 

ii 
ee 

ii       ) 

ee,  ii   I 

•J 

a 

taw 

ou 

M 

9U 

9n,  ten 

5 

moo* 

uu 

uu 

UU 

ttW,  iW 

§ 

ttone 

00 

00 

00 

ou,  au 

ai 
ei 

day 
they 

ai,  00 
0i,  00 

*i,  00  j 

00          i 

ee 

-,« 

ci 

boil 

oi,  ui 

01,Al 

oi,  ei 

oi,  9i 

au 

taw 

au,  99 

M 

00 

00 

fu 

n>  "• 
few 

0U 

eu,  iu    i 

juu 

J.-.JW 

§u 

grow     \ 
know    \ 

ou 

on,  oo 

00 

on,  au 

CONTRACTIONS. 


JEfc  — 


^Elfric's  Homilies. 


AFrisian  =  Anglo-Frisian. 

Aldhgl  =  Aldhelm  Glossary. 

A11P  =  Morris's  Alliterative  Poems. 

Amer.  =  American. 

AR  =  Ancren  Riwle. 

Ar.  =  Arian,  Arabic. 

Aud.  =  Audelay. 

Ay.  =  Ayenbite. 

Bob.  =  Buchanan. 

Best.  =  Bestiary. 

Bg  =  Bulgarian. 

BH  =  Bede's  History  (GET). 

B1H  =  Blickling  Homilies. 

Bll  =  Bullokar. 

Bo-  =  Boulogne. 

Boeth.  =  Boethius. 

Bt  =  Butler. 

Bulg.  =  Bulgarian. 

CH  =  Caedmon's  Hymn. 
ch(art.)  —  charter. 
Ch  =  Chaucer. 
Chr(on.)  =  Chronicle. 

conjunction. 
=  Cheke. 
CM  =  Cursor  Mundi. 
cp  =  compare,  comparative. 
Cp  =  Corpus  glossary,  Cooper. 


cj 
Ck 


Dan.  =  Danish. 

Du.  =  Durham  Gospels. 

e-  =  Early. 

E.  =  English. 

E-  =  East. 

EO  =  Expert  Orthographist. 

Ep.  =  Epinal  glossary. 

E(r)f.  =  Erfurt. 

f-  =  First. 

Fk  =  Franklin. 

F(r)  =  French. 

Gael.  =  Gaelic. 

GE  =  Genesis  and  Exodus. 

Gk  =  Greek. 


-gl  =  Glossary. 

G(m)  =  German. 

Gmc  =  Germanic. 

Goth.  =  Gothic. 

Grein  =  Grein's  Bibliothek  der  angel- 

sachsischen  Poesie. 
Gu>l.  =  Godwin's  Gujrtac. 

Harl.  =  Harleian  MS. 

Horn.  =  Morris's  Old-English  Homilies. 

Ht  =  Hart. 

Hung.  =  Hungarian. 

Hv  =  Havelok. 

HVg  =  Welsh  Hymn  to  the  Virgin. 

Icel.  =  (Modern)  Icelandic. 
Ital.  =  Italian. 

Jn  =  Jones. 

Jul.  =  St.  Juliana. 

Kath.  =  St.  Katharine. 
KS  =  Kentish  Sermons. 
Kt  =  Kentish. 

1-  =  Late. 

L-  =  Living. 

Lay.  =  Lay  am  on. 

Ld  =  Laud  (Peterborough)  Chronicle, 

Lediard. 

Leechd.  =  Cockayne's  Leechdoms. 
Lei.  =  Leiden. 
Lith.  =  Lithuanian. 
L(a)t  =  Latin. 
LV  =  Liber  Vitae  (GET). 

M-  =  Middle. 

Marg.  =  St.  Margaret. 

Merc.  =  Mercian. 

Mg  =  Miege. 

MH  =  Metrical  Homilies. 

MHG  =  Middle  High  German. 

Ml  =  Midland. 

Mn-  =  Modern. 

Mod.  =  Modern. 

Mtt  =  Matthew. 

N-  =  North. 

North.  =  Northumbrian,  Northern. 

Norw.  =  Norwegian. 


LIONS. 
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0  •»  Onnuliitii. 

CM 

'  >i.      Old  i  ,    i    b     I  n  . 

>    -  Oldest  I 
"IK, 

01  -  01.1  l.vl.-m.li... 

ON  =  Owl  an.l  Ni-htingmle. 

«ir.         ,i 

Past.  -  Pastoral  Care. 
PC  -  I 

-   1'arkiT  Cl.n  i 


pi  =  plural. 

l'..rt. 

IT1        1'i.rs  1'luu-hman. 

prn  «=»  pronoun. 

Prompt.  •»  Promptoriuin  Parvulorum. 

prp  =  preposition. 


|.rl 
Ps  - 


-  Metrical  Psalter. 
ptc  —  participle. 

RBC  -  Robert  of  Brunne's  Chronicle. 

i;ii  1     --  K,,l,,Tt  ofUuiu-^ur. 
Kit.  -  Durham  Kitual. 
Ku.  =,  Rush  worth  gloss  (Matthew). 
Russ.  —  Russian. 


- 

sb  - 

Sb  -  >  - 

Boand.  —  Scandin . 

-  Liber  Scintillaruin. 
•g  —  singular. 
Sh  -  Sheridan. 
Sk  -  Sanskrit. 
Sm- Smith. 
st-  -  Standard. 
Sth  -  South. n, 
Sutf.  -  Suffolk. 
Sw(e<L)  -  Swedish. 

Td  -  Tindal. 

th-  -  Tli  in  1. 

TM  -  Townley  Mysteries. 

Tr  -  Transitiou. 

vb  —  verb. 

Verc.  -  Vercelli  MS. 


vg  -  Vulgar. 
VP- 


Vesnasian  Psalter. 
YS  -  Visible  Speech, 

W.  -  Wallis. 
W-  -  West. 

Wgl  -  Wright's  Glowaries. 

-  Wiclif. 
Wk  -  Wilkins. 
WS  -  Wert-Saxon. 
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Works  by  HENRY  SWEET,  M.A. 


AN  ANQLO-8AIOA    /'/;/  1//.//.   with    (n-aiui.iar.  Notes, 
('I*  )ssary.     Second  /-.'•  /  /  '  •  6.  /. 

/A   ANGLO-SAXON  READJ:/:      In  Prose  and  Verec.     With 
lutrmlurtinn,  Notes,  and  Glossary.     Four' 

Sx.   (til. 


A   SECOND  ANGLO-SAXON  READER.     Archaic  and    Dia- 

l.-rtal.      49.  6d. 

OLD  ENGLISH  READING  PRIMERS:— 
I.  Selected  Homilies  of  jElfric.     is.  6d. 
II.  Extracts  from  Alfred's  Orosius.     i«.  6rf. 

'  In  thus  publishing  these  Early  English  Texts  at  a  low  price  and  in  a 
convenient  form,  Mr.  Sweet  confers  a  real  boon  on  the  students  of  tlu- 
language,  and  we  hope  he  will  fulfil  his  promise  of  continuing  the  series 
till  he  has  issued  all  the  important  works  of  old  English  literature.'— 
Saturday  Renew. 

I'lliST  MIDDLE  ENGLISH  PRIMER,  with   Grammar  and 
Glossary.     28. 


MIDDLE   ENGLISH   PR  I  Ml-  If.      Extracts    from 
Chaucer,  \\-\\\\  Crammar  and  Glossary.     28. 

'  The  most  important  feature  of  this  little  book  is  the  copious  information 
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photogravure  portraits,  facsimiles,  etc.     21s.  net. 

David   Binning  MonrO  :    a    Short    Memoir.      By    J.    COOK  WiLsoir. 

8vo,  stiff  boards,  with  portrait.     2s.  net. 

F.  W.  M  ait  land.      Two  lectures  by  A.  L.  SMITH.     8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 


European  History 

Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe.     (See  P.  59.) 

Genealogical    Tables   illustrative   of  Modern    History.      By   H.   B. 
GEORGE.     Fourth  (1904)  edition.    Oblong  4to,  boards.     7s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  James  the  First  of  Aragon.     By 

F.  D.  Swirr.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 

The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  Atextbook  of  European 

History,  1191-1610.     By  E.  M.  TANNER.     Crown  8vo,  with  8  maps.    3s.  6d. 

The   Fall  of  the   Old    Order.      A  textbook  of  European  History, 
;-1815.    By  I.  L.  PLUNKET.   Crown  8vo,  with  10  maps  and  plans.    4s.  6d. 

A  History  of  France.    By  G.  W.  KITCHIN.    Cr.  8vo ;  revised,  Vol.  I 
(to  1453),  by  F.  F.  URQUHART;  Vols.  II  (1624),  III  (1795),  by  A.  HASSALL. 

10s.  (id.  each. 

De  Tocqueville's  L'Ancien  Regime  et  la  Revolution. 

Edited,  with  introductions  and  notes,  by  G.  W.  HEADLAM.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Speeches  of  the  Statesmen  and  Orators  of  the  French 

Revolution,  1789-1795.  Ed.  H.  MORSE  STEPHENS.  Twovols.  Crown  8vo.  £1  Is. 

Documents  of  the  French  Revolution,  1789-1791.     By 

L.  G.  WICKIIAM  LEGC;.     Crown  8vo.    Two  volumes.     12s.  net. 

Napoleonic  Statesmanship :   Germany.     By  H.  A.  L.  FBHDU 

Svo,  with  maps.     1  ,'s.  (id.  net. 
Bonapartism.      Six  lectures  by  H.  A.  L.  FISHER.      Svo.      Ss.  6d.  net 

Thiers'    MOSCOW    Expedition,  edited  by  H.  B.  GEORGE.      Cr.  8vo, 
6  maps.     5s. 
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History  and  Geography  of  America 
and  the  British  Colonies 

For  other  Geographical  books,  see  page  59. 

History  of  the  New  World  called  America.    By  E.  J.  PAYNE. 

Vol.  I.   8vo.    18s.   Bk.  I.  The  Discovery.    Bk.  II,  Part  I.  Aboriginal  America. 
Vol.  II.    8vo.    14s.    Bk.  II,  Part  II.  Aboriginal  America  (concluded). 

A  History  of  Canada,  1763-1812.   By  sir  c.  P.  LUCAS,  K.C.M.G. 

8vo.     With  eight  maps.     12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Canadian  War  of  1812.   By  sir  c.  P.  LUCAS,  K.C.M.G.  8vo. 

With  eight  maps.     12s.  6d.  net. 

The    Union    of  South    Africa.       By  the  Hon.  R.  H.  BRAND  (1909). 
8vo.    6s.  net. 

Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.    By  Sir  c.  P. 

LUCAS,  K.C.M.G.     Crown  8vo. 

Introduction.     New  edition  by  H.  E.  EGERTON.    1903.    (Origin  and 
growth  of  the  Colonies.)  With  eight  maps.   3s.  6d.   In  cheaper  binding, 

2s.  6d. 

Vol.  I.     The  Mediterranean  and  Eastern  Colonies. 

With  13  maps.     Second  edition,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  by 
R.  E.  STUBBS.     1906.     5s. 

Vol.  II.     The  West  Indian  Colonies,      with  twelve 

maps.     Second  edition,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  by  C.  ATCHLEY, 
I.S.O.     1905.     7s.  6d. 

Vol.  III.      West  Africa.      Second  Edition.      Revised  to  the 

end  of  1899  by  H.  E.  EGERTON.     With  five  maps.     7s.  6d. 
Vol.   IV.      South   and   East  Africa.      Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical.    With  eleven  maps.     9s.  6d. 

Also  Part  I.  Historical.    1898.    6s.  6d.    Part  II.  1903.    Geographical. 
3s.  6d. 

Vol.  V.    Canada,  Part  I.    1901.    6s.     Part  II,  by  H.  E.  EGERTON. 

4s.  6d.     Part  III  (Geographical)  in  preparation. 

Vol.  VI.    Australasia.     By  J.  D.  ROGERS.   1907.     With  22  maps. 

7s.  6d.     Also  Part  I,  Historical,  4s.  6d.     Part  II,  Geographical,  3s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    By  W.  P.  GRESWELL.    Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d« 

Geography  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.    By  the  same  author. 

With  ten  maps.     1891.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Geography  of  Africa  South  of  the  Zambesi.     By  the  same  author.    With  maps. 
1892.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

The  Claims  of  the  Study  of  Colonial  History  upon  the 
attention  of  the  University  of  Oxford.   An  inaugural  lecture 

delivered  on  April  28,  1906,  by  H.  E.  EGERTON.     8vo,  paper  covers,  Is.  net. 
Historical  Atlas.     Europe  and  her  Colonies.   27  maps.    35s.  net. 

Cornewall-Lewis's  Essay  on  the  Government  of  Depen- 
dencies.   Edited  by  Sir  C.  P.  LUCAS,  K.C.M.G.    8vo,  quarter-bound,  14s. 
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Rulers  of  India 

Kdited  by  Sir  W.  W.  I  It  STER.    Crown  8vo.    9*.  6d.  net  each. 

is  also  a  speci  il  Indian  i 


K-ibar.      By  S.  LAXE-POOLE. 

Albuquerque.      By  H.  MORSE  STEPHENS. 

Akbar.      By  Colonel  MALLESOW. 

Alirang/il).      By  S.  LANE-PI- 

Dupleil.      By  Colonel  .Mxi  i  i  -.s. 

Lord  Clive.      By  Colonel  M 

Warren  I  tastings.      By  Captain  L.  J.  TROTTER. 

Miidhava  Rao  Sindhia.     By  H.  G.  KEEN*. 

The  Marquis  of  Cornwallis.     By  W.  S.  SETON-KARR. 

Haidar  All  and  Tipu  Sultan.     By  L.  B.  BOWRINO. 

The  Marquis  \\rellesley,  K.G.     By  W.  H.  HUTTON. 

Marquess  of  Hastings.     By  Major  ROSS-OF-BLADENSBURG. 

Mountstuart  Elphinstone.     By  J.  S.  COTTON. 

Sir  Thomas  Munro.     By  J.  BRADSHAW. 

Earl  Amherst.      By  ANNE  T.  RITCHIE  and  R.  EVANS. 

Lord  William  Hentinck.      By  D.  C.  BOULGEH. 

The  Earl  of  Auckland.     By  Captain  L.  J.  TROTTER. 

Viscount  Hardinge.     By  his  son,  Viscount  HARDINGE. 

Ranjit  Singh.     By  Sir  L.  GRIFHV. 

The  Marquess  of  Dalhousie.     By  Sir  W.  W.  HUNTER.  . 

James  Thomason.     By  Sir  R.  TEMPLE. 

John  Russell  Colvin.     By  Sir  A.  COLVIN. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence.    By  Lieut.-General  J.  J.  MCLEOD  INNES. 

Clyde  and  Strathnairn.     By  Major-General  Sir  O.  T.  BI-RXE. 

Earl  Canning.     By  Sir  H.  S.  CUNNINGHAM. 

Lord  Lawrence.     By  Sir  C.  AITCHISON. 

The  Earl  of  Mayo.      By  Sir  W.  W.  HUNTER. 


Asokil.      By  V.  A.  SMITH.      Second  edition,  1909.      3s.  6d.  net 

Sketches  of  Rulers  of  India.      Abridged  from  the  flufcrs  of  India 

by  G.  D.  OSWKI.I..     Vol.  I,  The  Mutiny  and  After  ;   Vol.  II,  The  Company'! 

Governors  ;  Vol.  Ill,  The  Governors-General ;  Vol.  IV,  The  Princes  of  India. 

Crown  8vo.    2s.  net  each.    Also  in  two  vols.,  7s.  tul.  iu-t  ;  separately,  each 

net. 


The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.     New  edition,  1903.     The 

entire  work  in  26  vols.,  cloth  £5  net,  morocco  back  £6  6s.  net.  The  4  vols. 
of  'The  Indian  Empire'  separately,  cloth  6s.  net  each,  morocco  back 
7s.  6d.  net;  Atlas,  cloth  15s.  net,  morocco  back  17s.  6d.  net;  the  remaining 
21  vols.,  cloth  £4  4s.  net,  morocco  back  £5  5s.  net. 

Vol.  I.  Descriptive. 

Vol.  II.  Historical. 

Vol.  III.  Economic. 

Vol.  IV.  Administrative. 

Vol.  V-XXIV.  Alphabetical  Gazetteer. 

Vol.  XXV.  Index. 

Vol.  XXVI.  Atlas. 
Each  volume  contains  a  map  of  India  specially  prepared  for  this  Edition. 

Reprints  from  the  Imperial  Gazetteer. 

A  sketch  of  the  Flora  of  British  India.     By  Sir  JOSEPH  HOOKER.     8vo.     Paper 

covers.     Is.  net. 
The  Indian  Army.    A  sketch  of  its  History  and  Organization.    8vo.     Paper 

covers.     Is.  net. 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Indian  Peoples.   By  sir  w.  w.  HUNTER. 

Revised  up  to  1903  by  W.  H.  HUTTON.     Eighty-ninth  thousand.    3s.  6d. 

The  Government  Of  India,  being  a  digest  of  the  Statute  Law  relating 
thereto;  with  historical  introduction  and  illustrative  documents.  By  Sir 
C.  P.  ILBERT.  Second  edition,  1907.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Early  History  of  India  from  600  B.C.  to  the  Mu- 

hammadan  Conquest,  including  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  By  V.  A.  SMITH.  8vo.  With  maps,  plans,  and  other  illustrations. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  14s.  net. 

The  Oxford  Student's  History  of  India.     By  v.  A.  SMITH. 

Crown  8vo.    Second  Edition.    With  7  maps  and  11  other  illustrations.    2s.  6d. 

The  English  Factories  in  India:  By  W.FOSTER.  Med.8vo.  (Published 

under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.) 

Three  Vols.,  1618-21,  1622-3,  1624-9.       12s.  6d.  net  each. 
(The  six  previous  volumes  of  Letters  received  by  the  East  India  Company 

from  its  Servants  in  the  East  (1602-1617)  may  also  be  obtained,  price 

15s.  each  volume.) 

Court  Minutes  of  the  East  India  Company.     By  E.  B. 

SAINSBURY.     Introduction  by  W.  FOSTER.     Med.  8vo.     12s.  6d.   net  each. 

Two  Vols.,  1635-39,  1640-43. 

The  Court  Minutes  previous  to  1635  have  been  calendared  in  the  Calendars 
of  State  Papers,  East  Indies,  published  by  the  Public  Record  Office. 

Wellesley's  Despatches,  Treaties,  and  other  Papers  relating  to  his 
Government  of  India.  Selection  edited  by  S.  J.  OWEN.  8vo.  £1  4s. 

Wellington's  Despatches,  Treaties,  and  other  Papers  relating  to 
India.  Selection  edited  by  S.  J.  OWEN.  8vo.  £1  4s. 

Hastings  and  the  Rohilla  War.    By  Sir  J.  STRACHEY.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Decline  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  9<)  maps,  with  Irtterpress  to  each  :  the  maps  printed  by 
W.  &  A.  K.  JOIINSTMX,  Ltd.,  and  the  whoU-  edited  by  K.  L.  1'. .  i 

In  one  volume,  imperial   Uo,  Iwlf-pcrsiun,  J.  .  net  ;  or  in  sel- 

sets— British  Empire,  etc,  at  various  price-,  from  .  net  each; 

or  in  single  maps.  Is.  »>d.  net  eacli.     Prospectus  on  application. 

The  Dawn  of  Modern  Geography.   By  c.  n.  BEAXI.KY.  in  three 

volumes.  £->  P's.  net.  Vol.  I  (to  \.i>.  JUKI).  Not  sold  separately.  Vol.11 
(A.D.  !»<><>  !-_>»;• i).  i:,s.  net.  Vol.  III.  20s.net. 

Regions  Of  the  World.  Geographical  Memoirs  under  the  general 
editorship  of  H.  J.  MA<  KINDK.U.  Medium  s\o.  7s.  (id.  net  per  volume. 

Hritain  and  the  Hritisli  Sens.  Ed.  2.  By  H.  J.  fttonvDnu 
Central  Europe.      By  JOHH  PARTOCH. 
Nearer   Kast.       By  D.  G.  HOGARTH. 

North  America.     By  j.  RUSSELL. 

India.       By  Sir  THOMAS  HOLDICII. 

The  Far  East.       By  ARCHIBALD  LITTLE. 

Frontiers:  Romanes  Lecture  (l90?)  by  Lord  CURZON  OF  KEDLESTOX.  8vo.  2s.  n. 
The  Face  Of  the  Earth.      By  EDUARD  SUESS.      See  p.  92. 

The  Oxford  Geographies 

The  Oxford  Geographies.      By  A.  J.  HERHERTSOX.      Crown  8vo. 

Vol.  i.  The  Preliminary  Geography.     Ed.  3. 72  maps  and 

diagrams.  Is.  «id. 

Vol.  II.  The  Junior  Geography.  Ed.  2,  166  maps  and  dia- 
grams, 2s.  With  Physiographicat  Introduction,  3s.  With  Questions 
and  Statistical  Appendix,  -Js.  »>d.  (in  preparation.) 

Vol.  in.  The  Senior  Geography.    Ed.  3,  in  maps  and 

diagrams.  _>s.  (id.     With  Physiopraphical  Introduction,  3s.  6d.     With 
(Questions  and  Statistical  Appendix,  3s. 

Physiographical  Introduction  to  Vois.  n  and  HI.    IB.  6d. 

(In  the  press.} 

Questions  on  the  Senior  Geography.     By  F.  M.  KIRK, 

with  Statistical  Appendix  by  E.  G.  R.  TAYLOR.     Is. 

The  Elementary  Geographies.     By  F.  D.  HERBER™*.    With 

maps  and  illustrations  from  photographs.  Crown  8vo.  I :  Physiography.  lOd. 
II  :  In  and  About  our  Islands.  Is.  Ill:  Europe.  Is.  IV:  Asia.  Is.  6d. 
VII  :f  The  British  Isles.  Is.  (>d.  Others  in  preparation. 

Practical  Geography.  By  J.  F.  UNSTEAD.  Crown  8vo.  Part  I, 
27  maps  and  diagrams.  Part  II,  21  maps  and  diagrams,  each  Is.  6d.; 
together  .'s.  (id.  

Relations  of  Geography  and  History.     By  H.  B.  GEOROE. 

With  two  maps.    Crown  8vo.     Fourth  edition.    4s.  6d. 
Geography  for  Schools,  by  A.  HUGHES.    Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

School  Economic  Atlas.  By  J.  E.  BARTHOLOMEW.  Introduction 
by  L.  W.  LYDE.  ito.  2s.  6d.  net. 
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Anthropology 

Transactions  of  the  Third  (1908)  International  Congress 
for  the  History  of  Religions.     Royal  8vo.  2  vois.  25s.  net. 

Anthropological   Essays   presented  to  EDWARD  BURNETT  TYLOR  in 
honour  of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.     Imperial  8vo.     21s.  net. 

The  Evolution  of  Culture,  and  other  Essays,  by  the  late 

Lieut.-Gen.  A.  LANE-FOX  PITT-RIVERS;  edited  by  J.  L.  MYRES,  with  an 
Introduction  by  H.  BALFOUR.    8vo,  with  21  plates,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Anthropology   and   the   Classics.     Six  lectures  by  A.  EVANS, 

A.  LANG,  G.  G.  A.  MURRAY,  F.  B.  JEVONS,  J.  L.  MYRES,  W.  W.  FOWLER. 
Edited  by  R.  R.  MARETT.     8vo.     Illustrated.    6s.  net. 

Folk-Memory.     By  WALTER  JOHNSON.     8vo.     Illustrated.    12s.  6d.  net 

Celtic  Folklore:  Welsh  and  Manx.  By  J.  RHYS.  2vois.  8vo.  £i  is. 
Studies  in  the  Arthurian  Legend.    By  J.  RHYS.   8vo.    i2s.  6d. 

Iceland  and  the  Faroes.      By  N.  ANNANDALE.     With  an  appendix 
on  the  Celtic  Pony,  by  F.  H.  A.  MARSHALL.    Crown  8vo.    4s.  6d.  net. 


is'   Hindu   Manners.      Translated  and  edited  by  H.  K.  BEAU- 
CHAMP.     Third  edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  net.     On  India  Paper,  7s.  6d.  net. 

The   Melanesians,  studies  in  their  Anthropology  and  Folk-Lore.      By 
R.  H.  CODRINGTON.    8vo.     16s.  net. 

The  Masai,  their  Language  and  Folk-lore.    By  A.  c.  HOLUS. 

With  introduction  by  Sir  CHARLES  ELIOT.     8vo.     Illustrated.     14s.  net. 

The  Nandi,  their  Language  and  Folk-lore.    By  A.  c.  HOLLIS. 

With  introduction  by  Sir  CHARLES  ELIOT.    8vo.    Illustrated.     16s.  net. 

The  Ancient  Races  of  the  Thebaid  :  an  anthropometrical  study. 

By  ARTHUR  THOMSON  and  D.  RANDALL-MAC!VER.     Imperial  4to,  with  6  collo- 
types, 6  lithographic  charts,  and  many  other  illustrations.     42s.  net. 

The  Earliest  Inhabitants  of  Abydos.     (A  cranioiogical  study.) 

By  D.  RANDALL-MAC!  VER.     Portfolio.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Bushman  Paintings.     Copied  by  M.  H.  TOKGUE,  and  printed  in  colour. 
With  a  preface  by  H.  BALFOUR.     In  a  box,  £3  3s.  net. 
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LAW 
Jurisprudence 

Benthanfs    Fragment   on    (Government.      Edited  by  F.  c. 

M<)\  i v .1  i .     HVO.     7s.  6d. 

Benthani  s  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and 

Legislation.     Second  edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence.     By  the  Right  Hon. 

JAMES  H it  VIK.     1JMU.     Two  volumes.     Hvo.     £1  .;s.  net 

The   Elements  Of  Jurisprudence.      By  T.  E.  HOLLAND.      Tenth 

edition.     1906.     Hvo.     los.  <>d. 

Elements  of  Law,  considered  with  reference  to  Principle*  of  General 
Jurisprudence.  By  Sir  W.  MAHKUY,  K.C.I.E.  Sixth  edition  revised,  1905. 
Hvo.  13s.  6d. 

Roman  Law 
Imperatoris   lustiniani   Institutionum  Libri  Quattuor; 

with  introductions,  commentary,  and  translation,  by  J.  B.  MOYLE.  Two 
volumes.  8vo.  Vol.  I  (fourth  edition,  1903),  16s. ;  VoL  II,  Translation 
(fourth  edition,  1906),  6s. 

The  Institutes  Of  Justinian,  edited  as  a  recension  of  the  Institutes 
of  Gaius.  By  T.  E.  HOLLAND.  Second  edition.  Extra  fcap  8vo.  5s. 

Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of  Justinian.    By  T.  E.  HOLLAND 

and  C.  L.  SHADWELL.     8vo.     Us. 

Also,  sold  in  parts,  in  paper  covers :  Part  I.  Introductory  Titles.  2s.  6d. 
Part  II.  Family  Law.  Is.  Part  III.  Property  Law.  2s.  6d.  Part  IV. 
Law  of  Obligations.  No.  1.  3s.  6d.  No.  2.  4s.  6d. 

Gai  Institutionum  luris  Civilis  Commentarii  Quattuor : 

with  a  translation  and  commentary  by  the  late  E.  POSTE.  Fourth  edition. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  E.  A.  WHITTUCK,  with  an  historical  introduction 
by  A.  H.  J.  GREENIDGE.  Hvo.  16s.  net. 

Institutes  Of  Roman  Law,  by  R.  SOHM.  Translated  by  J.  C. 
LEDLIK  :  with  an  introductory  essay  by  E.  GBUEBER.  Third  edition.  1907. 
8vo.  16s.  net. 

Infamia  ;    its  place  in   Roman   Public  and  Private  Law.       By  A.  H.  J. 

GREENIDGE.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Legal  Procedure  in  Cicero's  Time.     By  A.  H.  J.  GREKKIDOE. 

Hvo.     25s.  net. 

The  Roman  Law  of  Damage  to  Property :  being  a  commentary 

on  the  title  of  the  Digest  *  Ad  Legem  Aquiliam '  (ix.  2),  with  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  Corpus  luris  Civilis.  By  E.  GRUEBER.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Contract  of  Sale  in  the  Civil  Law.  By  J.  B.  MOYLE.  8vo.  10*.  6d 
The  Principles  of  German  Civil  Law.   By  ERNEST  j.  SCHUSTER. 

1907.     Svo.     Hs.  6d.  net. 
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English  Law 
Principles  of  the  English  Law  of  Contract,  and  of  Agency  in 

its  relation  to  Contract    By  Sir  W.  R.  ANSON.   Twelfth  edition.    1910,  revised 
by  M.  L.  GWYER.     8vo.     10s.  net. 

Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution.    By  Sir  w.  R.  ANSON. 

In  two  volumes.     8vo. 

Vol.  I.   Parliament     Fourth  edition.     1909.     12s.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  1 1.  The  Crown.   Third  edition.    Parti,  1907.    10s.6d.net    Part  II, 
1908.     8s.  6d.  net 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

By  Sir  K.  E.  DIGBY.     Fifth  edition.    8vo.     12s.  6d. 

Legislative  Methods  and  Forms.     By  Sir  c.  P.  ILBERT,  K.C.S.I. 

1901.     8vo.     16s. 

Modern  Land  Law.    By  E.  JENKS.   8vo.   i5s. 

Essay  on   Possession  in   the   Common   Law.     By  Sir  F. 

POLLOCK  and  Sir  R.  S.  WRIGHT.     8vo.     8s.  6d. 

Outline  of  the  Law  of  Property.    By  T.  RALEIGH.   8vo.   7s.  ea. 

Law   in   Daily   Life.     By  RUD.  VON  JHERING.     Translated  with  Notes 
and  Additions  by  H.  GOUDY.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net 

Cases  illustrating  the  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Torts, 

with  table  of  all  Cases  cited.     By  F.  R.  Y.  RADCLIFFE  and  J.  C.  MILES.    8vo. 
1904.     12s.  6d.  net 

The  Management  of  Private  Affairs.  By  JOSEPH  KING,  F.  T.  R. 

BIGHAM,  M.  L.  GWYER,  EDWIN  CANNAN,  J.  S.  C.  BRIDGE,  A.  M.  LATTER. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 


Calendar  of  Charters  and  Rolls,  containing  those  preserved  in  the 

Bodleian  Library.     8vo.     £1  11s.  6d.  net 
Handbook  to  the  Land- Charters,  and  other  Saxonic  Documents. 

By  J.  EARLE.     Crown  8vo.     16s. 

Fortescue's  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited 

Monarchy.      Text  revised  and  edited,  with  introduction,  etc,  by  C. 
PLUMMER.     8vo,  leather  back,  12s.  6d.  net. 
Villainage  in  England.  By  P.  VINOGRADOFF.     8vo.     16s.  net. 

Welsh  Mediaeval  Law  I  the  Laws  of  Howel  the  Good.  Text, 
translation,  etc,  by  A.  W.  WADE  EVANS.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Constitutional  Documents 

Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Constitutional  History, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  Edward  I.  Arranged  and  edited  by  W.  STUBBS. 
Eighth  edition.  1900.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Select   Statutes  and  other   Constitutional  Documents, 

illustrative  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.      Edited  by  G.  W. 
PROTHERO.     Third  edition.     Crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Constitutional  Documents  of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  selected  and 
edited  by  S,  R.  GARDINER.  Third  edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


International   Law 

International  Law.  By  W.  E.  HALL.  Sixth  edition  by  J.  B.  ATLAT. 
1909.  Hvo.  £1  Is.  net 

Treatise  on  the  Foreign  Powers  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 

British  Crown.      By  W.  E.  HALL.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question,  a  collection 

of  treaties  and  other  public  acts.     Edited,  with  introductions  and  notes,  by 
T.  E.  HOLLAND.     Iff  1  .'s.  »;d. 

Studies  in  International  Law.  By  T.E.  HOLLAND.  1898.  8vo.  io«.6d. 

The  LaWS  ()f  \Varoil  Land.    ByT.  E.  HOLLAND.    1908.   8vo.   6s.net 

Gentilis  Alberici  de    lure   Belli    Lihri  Tres  edidit  T.  E. 

HOLLAND.     1^77.     Small  quarto,  half-morocco.    £1  Is. 

The  Law  of  Nations.  By  Sir  T.  Twiss.  Part  I.  In  time  of  peace. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  15s. 

Pacific  Blockade.     By  A.  E.  HOGAW.     1908.     8vo.     6s.  net 

Colonial  and  Indian  Law 

The  Government  of  India,  being  a  Digest  of  the  Statute  Law  relating 
thereto,  with  historical  introduction  and  illustrative  documents.  By  Sir  C.  P. 
ILHKHT,  K.C.S.I.  Second  edition.  1907.  Hvo,  cloth.  10s.6d.net 

British  Rule  and  Jurisdiction  beyond  the  Seas.   By  the  late 

Sir  H.  JENKYNS,  K.C.B.,  with  a  preface  by  Sir  C.  P.  ILBEHT,  and  a  portrait 
of  the  author.     1902.     Hvo,  leather  back,  15s.  net 

Cornewall-Lewis's  Essay  on  the  Government  of  Depen- 
dencies.    Edited  by  Sir  C.  P.  LUCAS,  K.C.M.G.    8vo,  leather  back,  14s. 
An  Introduction  to  Hindu  and  Main  mimed  an  Law  for 

the  use  of  students.     1906.     By  Sir  W.  MARKBY,  K.C.I.E.     6s.  net 

Land-Revenue  and  Tenure  in  British  India.    By  B.  H. 

BADI  ,   C.I.E.     With  map.     Second  edition,   revised  by  T.  W. 

HoLDKitxKss,  C.S.I.  (1907.)    Crown  8vo.     5s.  net 

Land-Systems    of   British    India,    being  a  manual  of  the 
Tenures,  and  of  the  systems  of  Land-Revenue  administration.    By  the 
Three  volumes.     8vo,  with  map.     £3  3s. 

Anglo-Indian  Codes,  by  WHITLEY  STOKES.     8vo. 

Vol.  I.  Substantive  Law.    £1  10s.      Vol.  II.  Adjective  Law.    £1  15s. 
1st  supplement,  .'s.  (id.     2nd  supplement,  to  1891,  4s.  6d.    In  one  vol.,  6s.  6d. 

The  Indian  Evidence  Act,  with  notes  by  Sir  w.  MAMBY,  K.C.I.E. 

8vo.     3s.  (id.  net  (published  by  Mr.  Frowde). 

Corps  de  Droit  Ottoman  :  un  Recueil  des  Codes,  Lois,  Reglcments, 
Ordonnances  et  Actes  les  plus  importants  du  Droit  Inte>ieur,  et  d'Etudes  sur 
le  Droit  Coutumier  de  rEmpire  Ottoman.  Par  GEORGE  YOUNG.  1905.  Seven 
v»ls.  8vo.  Cloth,  £1  Us.  (id.  net ;  paper  covers,  £4  4s.  net  Parts  I  (Vols. 
I-III)  and  II  (Vols.  IV-VII)  can  be  obtained  separately;  price  per  part, 
in  cloth,  £2  17s.  6d.  net,  in  paper  covers,  £.'  l-.'s.  6a.  net. 
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Political  Science  and  Economy 

For  Bryce's  Studies  and  other  books  on  general  jurisprudence  and  political 
science,  see  p.  61. 

Industrial  Organization  in  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries. 

By  G.  UNWIN.     8vo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

Relations  of  the   Advanced   and   Backward   Races   of 

Mankind,  the  Romanes  Lecture  for  1902.     By  J.  BRYCE.     8vo.     2s.  net. 

Cornewall-Lewis's   Remarks    on   the   Use   and   Abuse 

Of  Some    Political    Terms.      New  edition,  with  introduction  by 

T.  RALEIGH.     Crown  8vo,  paper,  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
Adam     Smith's     Lectures    on  Justice,  Police,  Revenue  and  Arms. 

Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  E.  CANNAN.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 
BluntSChli's    Theory    of    the    State.      Translated  from  the  sixth 

German  edition.     Third  edition.     1901.     Crown  8vo.    8s.  6d.  net. 
A    Geometrical    Political    Economy.        Being   an   elementary 

Treatise  on  the  method  of  explaining  some  Theories  of  Pure  Economic 

Science  by  diagrams.     By  H.  CUNYNGHAME,  C.B.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Railway  Economics.     By  w.  M.  ACWORTH. 

Crown  8vo.     Second  impression.     2s.  net. 
Elementary  Political  Economy.     By  E.  CANNAN.    Third  edition. 

Extra  fcap  8vo,  Is.  net. 
Elementary  Politics.    By  Sir  T.  RALEIGH.    Sixth  edition  revised.    Extra 

fcap  8vo,  stiff  covers,  Is.  net. 

The  Study  of  Economic  History.     By  L.  L.  PRICE,   is.  net. 
Economic  Documents 

Ricardo's  Letters  to  MalthuS  (1810-1823).      Edited  by  J.  BONAR. 

8vo.  7s.  ed.   Letters  to  Trower  and  others  (1811-1823).   Edited 

by  J.  BONAR  and  J.  H.  HOLLANDER.    8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Lloyd's  Prices  of  Corn  in  Oxford,  isss-isso.   8vo.    is. 
First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank  of  England.    By  J.  E.  THOROLD 

ROGERS.     8vo.     8s.  6d. 

History  of  Agriculture 
The   History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in   England, 

A.D.  1259-1793.    By  J.  E.  THOROLD  ROGERS.    8vo.    Vols.  I  and  II  (1259-1400). 
84s.net.  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  (1401-1582).   32s.net.  Vols.  V  and  VI  (1583-1702). 
32s.  net.     Vol.  VII.     In  two  Parts  (1702-1793).     32s.  net. 
History   of   English    Agriculture.        By    W.    H.    R.    CURTLER. 
Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d.  net. 

The  Disappearance  of  the  Small  Landowner.     By  A.  H. 

JOHNSON.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 
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